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PREFACE 

OME  years  ago,  a  priest  of  singularly  long  and  varied  experience 
urged  me  to  write  "a  book  about  God."   He  said  that  wrong  and 
imperfed  notions  of  God  lay  at  the  root  of  all  our  religious  difficul- 
ties.   Professor  Lewis  Campbell  says  the  same  thing  in  his  own  way 
in  his  work,  Religion  in  Qreek  Literature,  where  he  declares  that  the 
age  needs  "a  new  definition  of  God."  Thinking  the  need  over,  I  turned  to 
the  Summa  contra  Gentiles.    I  was  led  to  it  by  the  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII, 
/Eterni   Patris,  urging   the   study   of  St   Thomas.    A   further   motive,  quite 
unexpeded,  was  supplied  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1902  placing  the 
Summa  contra  Gentiles  on  the  list  of  subjedts  which  a  candidate  may  at  his 
option  offer  in  the  Final   Honour  School  of  Liters  Humaniores, — a  very 
unlikely  book  to  be  offered  so  long  as  it  remains  simply  as  St  Thomas  wrote 
it.    Lastly  I  remembered  that  I  had  in    1(892  published  under  the  name  of 
Aquinas  Ethicus  a  translation  of  the  principal  portions  of  the  second  part  of 
St  Thomas's  Summa  Theohgica:  thus  I  might  be  reckoned  something  of  an 
expert  in  the  difficult  art  of  finding  English  equivalents  for  scholastic  Latin. 
There  are  two  ways  of  behaving  towards  St  Thomas's  writings,  analogous 
to  two  several  treatments  of  a  church  still  standing,  in  w^hich  the  saint  might 
I      have  worshipped.  One  way  is  to  hand  the  edifice  over  to  some  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments:  thev  will  keep  it  locked  to  the  vulgar, 
J^    while  admitting  some  occasional  connoisseur:   thev  will  do  their  utmost  to 
r      preserve  every  stone   identically   the  same  that  the  medieval   builder  laid. 
And  the  Opera   Omnia  of  St  Thomas,  handsomely  bound,  may  fill  a  library 
shelf,  whence  a  volume  is  occasionally  taken  down  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
knowing  what  St  Thomas  said  and  no   more.  Another  thirteenth-century 
church  may  stand,  a  parish  church  still,  in  daily  use;  an  ancient  monument, 
and  something  besides;   a  present-day  house  of  prayer,  meeting  the  needs  of 
a  twentieth-century  congregation;  and  for  that   purpose   refitted,  repainted, 
restored,  repaired  and  modernised;  having  had  that  done  to  it  which  its  mcdi- 
;eval  architects  would  have  done,  had  they  lived  in  our  time.  Nothing  is  more 
remarkable  in  our  old  English  churches  than  the  sturdy  self-confidence,  and 
the  good  taste  also  lasting  for  some  centuries,  with  w^hich  each  successive  age 
has  superimposed  its  owm  style  upon  the  architecture  of  its  predecessors.  If 
St  Thomas's  works  are  to  serve  modern  uses,  they  must  pass  from  their  old 
Latinityinto  modern  speech:  their  conclusions  must  be  tested  by  all  the  sub- 
tlety of  present-day  science,  physical,  psychological,  historical;  maintained, 
wherever  maintainable,  but  altered,  where  tenable  no  longer.  Thus  only  can 
St  Thomas  keep  his  place  as  a  living  teacher  of  mankind. 

For  the  history  of  the  Contra  Gentiles  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  folio  edition 
printed  at  the  Propaganda  Press  in  1878  cura  et  studio  Petri  Antonii  Uccellii, 
pp.  xiii-xxxix.  Thomas  Aquinas  (i  225-1  274)  came  to  the  University  of  Paris 
in  I  245,  and  there  for  three  years  heard  the  lectures  of  Albertus  Magnus,  taking 
his  Bachelor's  degree  in  i  248.  He  returned  to  the  University  in  i  253,  took  his 
Master's  degree  in  i  257,  and  thereupon  lectured  in  theology  for  two  or  three 
years,  leaving  the  University  in  1259  or  1260.  He  wrote  the  Summa  contra 
Qentiles  in  Italy,  under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  W  (\  261-1264),  at  the  request 
of  St  Raymund  of  Pcnnafort.  He  went  for  the  third  time  to  the  University 
of  Paris  in  1269,  finally  returning  to  Italy  in  1271.  Though  the  Summa  contra 
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Gentiles  was  written  in  Italv,  there  is  reasim  to  believe  that  the  substance  u\ 


It  was  got  together  during  the  S.iiiit 


-ec'-i!ul  re^ 


iiience  a.t  P.iris,  aiui  tornu-(- 


the  staple  of  his  lectures  in  the  University.  T'lie  more  celebrated  :)umma  Thc^- 
logic  a  was  a  late:*  W()rk. 

The  Summj  centra  Gentiles  is  \v.  tfic  iin;.|ue  n...,t;.,n  -t"  ,!   classic  wliereof 
the  author's  manii>cript  is  .till  in  -v^ai  rvirt  extant.  It  is  n.-w  m  the  \'atican 
Library.  The  manuscript  cnusists  of  strip:,   uf  jvirchinent,  of  v.irious  shades 
of  colour,  contained  in  an  old  parchment  cover  to  which  thev  were  ()riL(inallv 
stitched.  The  writing  i>  m  double  L.>lumns,  mmute  and  dddlicult  to  deapher, 
abounding  in  abbreviations,  ut'ten  pas.-ng  mto.  a  kind  of  ^liorthand.  Throu^di 
many  passages  a  line  !>  drawn  m  s,.„  ,,(  erasure:    but  these  remain   not  less 
legible  than  the  rest,  and  are  printed  as  footnotes  m  the  Propaganda  edition: 
they  do  not  appear  in  the   present   translation.   To  mv  mind, "these  era>ures 
furnish  the  best  proof  of  the  authenticitv  o,f  the  auto-raph,  which   is  ques- 
tioned by  S.    E.    Frette,   editor  n\   m-i'l'/r.mu    Opcru    Omnia    (\dves.    Pans, 
1874),  vol.  XII,  prefice  iv-vi.  An  inscription   o,n   the  cover  states  that   the 
manuscript   is   the  autograph  of  St  Thomas,   uul   that  it  was  brought  from 
Naples  to  the  Dominican  convent  at  Her-amo  m    i  ^,-4:  whence  its'name  of 
the 'Bergamo  autograph.'  Manv  leaves  were  lo.t  m  the  >ack  of  the  convent 
by  the  armies  ot  the  hrst  French  Revolution;  and  the  wh..le  of  Book  I\'  js 
missing. 

The  frequent  erasures  of  the  Saint  himself  lend  snme  countenance  to  the 
omissions  of  his  translator.  Re-readmg  his  manuscript  m  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, St  Thomas  would  have  been  nr)t  les.  readv  than  he  showed  himself  in 
the  thirteenth  century  to  fulhl  the  Moratian  precept,  uife  srv/um  vertus 


Popes  Hail,  Oxford,  Michaclnuis  1905 
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BOOK  I 

or-'  GOD  AS  HE  IS  IN  HIMSELF 

CI  lAPl'l' R  I    77/r  FiniFlio}]  of  the  JFisc  -"Ma?! 

My  mouth  shall  discuss  truth,  ,!>:■./  wy  ::ps  shall  detest  the  ungodly  (Prov.  viii,  7). 

ceo  R  1)1  N  Ci  to  estal)li-hcd  popular  usage,  which  the  Philosopher 


C(  iiMiicr-^  shnulcl   be  our   ii;uide   in   the   naming   of  things,  they  are 
cmIIccI   Mvi-e'   who    put   things  m   their  right  ^'     order    and  control 


theiu  well.    Now,  m  all  things  that  are  to  be  controlled  and  put  in  order  to 
an  end,  the  lueaMire  ofcontrcil  and  order  must  be  taken  from  the  end  in  view; 
and  the  proper  end  of  evervthmg   is  something  good.    Hence  we  see  in  the 
.irt^  that  art  A  gnvern>  and,  as  it  were,  lords  it  over  art  B,  when  the  proper 
end.  of  art  B  belongs  to  A.t   Thus  the  art  of  medicine  lords  it  over^the  art  of 
the  apothecary,  because  health,  the  obiect  of  medicine,  is  the  end  of  all  drugs 
that  the  apothecarv's  art  compounds.    These  arts  that  lord  it  over  others  are 
called    Mii'a-ter-bui'lding,'    or   'masterful    arts  ^    and    the    'master-builders' 
who  practise  them  arrogate  to  themselves  the  name  of  'wise  men.'     But  be- 
cause these  persons  deal  with   the  ends  in  view  of  certain  particular  things, 
without  attaining  to  the  general  end  of  all  things,  they  are  called  'wise  in 
this  or  that  particular  thing,'  as  it  is  said,   ^Is  a  \'vise  archhcB  I  have  laid  the 
f'Muddti'.n  (I  Cor.   iii,   10)  ;  while  the  name  of  'wise'  without  qualification 
is  reserved  for  him  alone  who  deals  with  the  last  end  of  the  universe,  which 
is  also  the  first  beginning  of  the  order  of  the  universe.  Tience,  according  to 
the  Philosv)pher,  it  is  proper  to  the  wise  man  to  consider  the  highest  causes. 
Now  the  last  end  of  everything  is  that  which  is  intended  by  the  prime 
auth(^r  or  mover  thereof.    The  prime  author  and   mover  of  the  universe  is 
intclligeiiix^as  will  be  shown  later  (B.  II,  Chap.  XXIII, XXIV). Therefore  the 
last  en^  of  the  universe  must  be  the  good  of  the  intelligence,  and  that  is  truth. 
Truth  then  must  be  the  final  end  of  the  whole  universe ;  and  about  the  con- 
sideration of  that  end!  wisdom  must  primarily  be  concerned.  And  therefore 
the  Divine  Wisdom,  clothed  in  flesh,  testifies  that  He  came  into  the  world 
for  the  manifestation  of  truth  :    For  tins  y>9as  I  horn,  ami  unto  this  I  came  into 
the  \V';r/d^  to  'ri^e  tcstimoux  to  the  truth  (John  xviii,  37).   The  Philosopher  also 
rules  that  the  first  philosophy  is  the  science  of  truth,  not  of  any  and  every 
truth,  but  of  that  truth  which  is  the  origin  of  all  truth,  and  appertains  to  the 
first  principle  of  the  being  of  all  things;  hence  its  truth  is  the  principle  of 
all  truth,  for  things  are  in  truth  as  they  are  in  being. 

It  is  one  and  the  same  fundion  to  embrace  either  of  two  contraries  and 
to  repel  the  other.  Hence,  as  it  is  the  fundion  of  the  wise  man  to  discuss 
truth,  particularly  of  the  first  beginning,  so  it  is  his  also  to  impugn  the  con- 
trary'error.  Suitably  therefore  is  the  double  fundion  of  the  wase  man  dis- 
playai  in  the  words  above  quoted  from  the  Sapiential  Book,  namely,  to  study, 
and  upon  study  to  speak  out  the  truth  of  God,  which  of  all  other  is  most 
pr(^perlv  called'  truth,  and  this  is  referred  to  in  the  words,  My  mouth  shall 
discuss  truth,  and  to  impugn  error  contrary  to  truth,  as  referred  to  in  the  words, 
d-///^/  m\  lips  shall  detest  the  ungodly. 


f(-.',v  read  'Cite. 

:  Re.K 


The  idea  is  in  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nic.  I,  opening. 
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GOD  £f  HIS  CREATURES  ROOK  I 

CHAPTER  II    Of  the. Author  sP:nt.se 

■"ore  suhh^K.;  rl,e  nK>      u  e^l   Ih  T      '"  '^  '''^^  '"°'"^  !'^"^^''  '''^ 
,      r  -1    ,  ii.'-etul,  and  the  more  a^reenhlp      i  i, 

P^-rfca.  because  in  so  far  as  a  man  eive^  i,n„    l^^^""^^";    '  '"'  '^^«'•e 
w.sdom,  to  r!K:t  extent  he  enjovs  already  t^  T'^"''^  pursuu  of 

^W  „  the  nuu,  that  shall  J/-  S  (E  li'^'L)'  iT  ''"'"'^'"T 
l.mc.  because  thereby  man  comes  closest  to  1 1  !  i  ")  The  more  si,b- 
made  all  things  in  x^isjom  {?,  ciii    2I     Th  '         '""'  °*  ^"'''  " '"'  ^"''Z' 

/^  ./^/  .'Vr/^j/Mir  iin^Jom  (Wisd   vi    7  ,  ,    Vl  '"'"''  "-^  "'''"'''""  'hall lead 

^ersatlon  hath  to  hiftenjs   JriJrrl   ^.  '""'"  ^«^'^''■■'I'l^-  because  ^.r««- 

(\\-..l.  ^  ,„,   ,6).  '  '  ""^""-^  ""-^  '^••^'-'"''^^.  ^''^  ^W/'<vx  W>_, 


But  on  tu-o  acconnr- 


s't  i-  (lifliciilr 


---   rir..  becau.  ,he  sacrilegui: 'i;:;.:,,!::^?.,;;:-';;   -^•'>    P^--'- 
ncnt.arcnotso  well  k-invvn  r-  n.  ,,  r  i  i  '^'^  ''''^"'^-^  "f^PO" 

their  „u-„  words,  tor  the  c..,:,.;'   '     ,    i^      ]  ^■j;;;'  '■":*  ---  ^'■•■'"n  ^!,„ 
thod  ot  the  ancent  doctor.  ,„  en„n,rn  .  ''  ^"'''  "''^  '''^'   '  =  'e- 

tenets   thev   were  readdv    d,l     t.     kn         ^,  '"'""  "   '''^'  ^■^•""'--  "'-se 

doctr,ne..      Second,,,  because  '/Z;'^';  ■';",■   '^  -— -   -  the,,- 

do  not  at;reew,th   u.  ,n   reco.n„\„v/t  M-l'anwned,!,,-  and  Pa,,,„., 

able  for  the.r  conv.ct.on,  a     w  f         , '"'"".'^"-^    '''  -'"v  -'Trure.  a\ad- 

Testament,  and  a,a,n-,  heret.c.  from  tht    N   rj     H  ,     b  '    ""  "'""  ''''  '  "*  = 
hence  it  l^  necessary  to  have  reconr  ,.  r        V      ,'  ''  '''''■'''"'   "^i'her: 

-ssentto.Butn;thethn,:::-;-;;;;:;-i'':::; •;;:;^^^^^^ 

CHAPTER  IIT^r......  Truths  ...,  .„  ,,.^,,  ^,,;,,;:^,,, 

a.S' a  w.;.:!::::-;-;::  :::■;;- ;:;;'-;^^ 

ect,  according.  a>  the  nature     f  ,h'  '"  '"  ^■^■^•■'-^  ''•'"  •''  >uh- 

marked  by  the  Phflosopher  ^;.!;;,  U t  |'"^""";;"'"  "  "  ^^'^-^  ''^^^  - 
what  mode  of  proof  is  p,K<ib  e  f  ,'r ',1,  '  ,'  ,  '^"^  *'  '''"^  '""^'  ^r.t  .how 
The  truths  thai  we  con'fe:;  „  ,  r^.',';  ''^,"  ^^]  '--'  --  before  u. 
thmgs  true  of  God  are  beyond   d  Ith       "n  ""'I-  two  n,ode.    Some 

God  is  Three  and  One.  Oth      1 1,  1\  K   "'"'"'^"  "1  '"""■'"  '— N  a^  'hat 

can  attatn,  as  the  existence    nl  u    it  *:,  [     ^  ■"'l  "i  "":''  ^'^  ^^  ''™  -•• • 

to  a  demonstration  under  the  "  1  ,:;,;."  |-hdo.opher.  baye  pn.ed 
there  are  points  of  absolute  intt  /  ,,,'';. ''f'V  '"  ";""-'  '—  Tl,at 
pass  of  human  reason,  most  ma   ifV  ^""'•''"'y^-'hcr  beyond  the  com- 

ciple  of  all  knowledge  .U-uyiven,    T'""    '''"  ""''  "'^'  '"''">^'  P'— 
thir^g's  innermost   l?en,g  rl,;^t^^ 

Philosopher,  that  the  e^ence  i        e    ,  ~  m"  f"';   "   ""'  '""""'  "^'  "-■ 
that  the  mode  of  our  knowled-^e  of  til    ,[   ,  Je,non.trat,on_,t  f,li.,ws 

ledge  of  whateyer  we  know  i,  ^    ^  i;;':^'  j"'-  ''^:;'-  '->-le  of  know- 

standmg  comprehend,  the  substance  ,,:  '  "'^  "  ""■  '"""■■"  -'>'- 
none  of  the  points  of  intelli.nbility  ,' ''"> '  ""^'  '^:  "'  ■>  ^tone  .,r  tnanu'Ie, 
city  of  human  reason.*    B     i       ,:    ""   ""^"   ""7  -'"  --^ed  the  c.pa-      , 

•  K.,„..d,.i...,.  ^,,„„.,.,  „.,       .'  ,.-^  "  ""  ^'"^  "^^-   -'th    regard    to    (;.,d.    The 
r=a»„  ,.  „,„  «  be  lo„.,J  •:.;,;,    'i'  r  f'.'.n      *  "         'f'""    -J^-'^.n^ccIy  :    when    l,.    ..,„,      ,    ,         ■  , 


OF  GOD  AS  HE  IS  IN  HIMSELF 

human  understanding  cannot  go  so  far  of  its  natural  power  as  to  grasp  His 
substance,  since  un/ici-  the  conditions  of  the  present  hte  the  knowledge  of 
our  understanding  commences  with  sense;  and  therefore  objects  beyond  sense 
cannot  he  gra<^pcd  In  hum. .11  under>tanuing  except  so  far  as  knowledge  is 
gathered  ot'them  through  th.e  '^enses.  But  things  of  bciibc  cannot  lead  our 
understanding  to  read  in  them  rhe  essence  of  the  Divine  Substance,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  etfec^ts  inailequate  to  the  power  that  caused  them.  Nevertheless 
our  und.erstandini!:  is  therein  led  to  some  knowledi^e  of  God,  namelv,  of  His 
e\i  tenee  and  of  other  attnhutes  that  must  necessarily  be  attributed  to  the 
E'irst  Cause.  There  are,  therefore,  some  points  of  intelligibility  in  God,  ac- 
cessible to  human  reasuii,  and  other  points  that  altogether  transcend  the  power 
oi  human  reason."* 

The  same  thing  mav  be  understood  tVom  consideration  of  degrees  of  in- 
telliL;ibilitv.'!'  ()f  two  minds,  one  of  which  has  a  keener  insight  into  truth 
than  the  other,  the  high.er  mind  under>tands  much  that  the  other  cannot 
un-as|>  at  all,  as  i^  clear  in  the  '  plain  man  '  fin  n/sticoj,  wdio  can  in  no  way 
^ra^p  the  ^nhtle  theories  of  philosophy.  Now^  the  intellect  or  an  angel  ex- 
ceK  that  of  a  man  more  than  the  intellect  of  the  ablest  philosopher  excels 
that  n\  the  plainest  of  plain  men  (ruJissimi  iiliot^e).  The  angel  has  a  higher 
stand[^oint  in  creation  than  ir.an  as  a  basis  of  his  knowdedge  of  God,  inas- 
much as  the  substance  of  the  angel,  whereby  he  is  led  to  know^  God  by  a 
[M-ocess  of  natural  knowledge,  is  noisier  and  more  excellent  than  the  things 
of  sense,  ami  even  than  the  soul  itself,  w^hereby  the  human  mind  rises  to  the 
knowledge  of  God.  But  the  Divine  Mind  exceeds  the  angelic  much  more 
than  the  angelic  the  human.  For  the  Divine  Mind  of  its  owm  comprehen- 
siveness co\er>  the  whole  extent  of  its  substance,  and  therefore  perfectly  under- 
stands Its  own  essence,  and  knows  all  that  is  knowable  about  itself;  but  an 
an-ad  of  his  natural  knowdedire  does  not  know  the  essence  of  God,  because 
the  anLiefs  own  substance,  wherebv  it  is  led  to  a  knowledge  ot  God,  is  an 
eilec  t  inadequate  to  the  power  of  the  cause  that  created  it.  Hence  not  all 
thm-^s  that  Ciod  understands  in  Himself  can  be  grasped  by  the  natural  know- 
led  u^e  of  an  an^el;  nor  is  human  reason  competent  to  take  in  all  that  an  angel 
understands  (,f  his  own  natural  ability.  As  therefore  it  w^ould  be  the  height 
of  madness  in  a  '  plain  man  '  to  declare  a  philosopherVs  propositions  false, 
because  he  could  not  understand  them,  so  and  much  more  w^ould  a  man  show 
exceeding  f)llv  if  he  suspeded  of  falsehood  a  divine  revelation  given  by  the 
ministrv  of  angels,  on  the  mere  ground  that  it  was  beyond  the  investigation 
of  reason.  J 


culiy.    Understanding,  not  reason,  is  .iscribcd  lo  God 
and  the  .ingels. 

•  This  argument  will  sound  superfluous  to  mo^t 
modern  ears,  content  as  men  now  .\xc  to  register  and 
argue  phenomena,  without  regard  to  essences  and 
substances,  or  altogether  disbelieving  in   such  'things 

^  in  themselves.'  We  have  thousands  of  practical  elec- 
tricians ;  but  who  kno\v.s  the  c^-^cncc  oi  c'cctricit}'  : 
Even  if  molecular  science  shall  ever  conduct  u-  to  an 
accepted  theory  of  the  ultimate  constituents  ot  mat- 
ter, we  can  scarcely  hope  thence  to  deduce  the  phe- 
nomena even  of  a  pebble  or  one  grain  ot  sand.  They 
are  likely  to  prove  complex  beyond  human  calcula- 
tion.  The  only  essences  that  \\c   know,  and  can   u^e 

.  as  a  basis  of  dedudion,  are  those  which  answer  to 
certain  aH<tract  conceptions  as  'triangle,'  '  torti- 
tudc,'  '  o'.crcignty.'  Starting  with  implicit  conh- 
dcT.tc  m  tiic  uuir.  of  Aristotle,  and  H^htl}'  landing  m 
(.unclu-ons   bv   .;  /'-/.r;   niciiiod-,  mediaeval    rinloso- 


phcr.>  generally  iiad  no  idea  of  the  vast  complexity  of 
nature  and  of  their  own  ignorance  of  physics.  We 
know  more  physics  than  they  did,  and  we  know  our 
own  ignorance  better.  We  ^tand  stupefied  and  be- 
wildered before  tiie  intricacy  and  vastness  of  nature. 
And  if  nature  is  so  far  unknowable  to  us,  how  must 
God  transcend  our  knowledge?  This  St  Thomas  re- 
cogni>e:-  (H.  I\',  Chap.  1).  Not  the  mystery  and  un- 
knowablcness  of  God  need-  to  be  brought  home  to 
t!ic  modern  mind,  but  the  faCt  that  anything  can  be 
known  witii  certainty  about  God  at  all. 

t  Measured  objedively,  that  is  the  higher  degree 
of  intelligibilu} ,  whicii  it  takes  a  liigher  intelligence  to 
understand.   It  contains  more  matter  of  understanding. 

X  What  the  man  might  more  reasonably  susped 
would  be  the  facf  of  the  thing  having  been  divinely 
revealed  by  the  ministry  of  angels.  There  is  the 
wh.ole  difficulty  of  faith,  not  in  the  thing  revealed, 
e.g.,  traiirubjtantiation,  but  in  the  fact  of  revelation. 
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The  siHK  thing  man.testly  appears  from  the  incamcftv  u  |.    !  i  •, 

ex-penence  ,„  ,;,.  observation  of  nature.  We  are  S  ,     \  "'        '^ 

pert.es  of  the  th.ngs  of  sense;  and  of  the  pro, v  ,  '^  '">'  ";'">'  i''°- 

hend,  ,„  tnost  cases  we  cannot  pcrfe.-llv  d'co'vc,.     ^   :'::  ™,^-PP- 

HUcli,g,bthtv     ,      '  ,"    ''■;'"■■'•;  '■""''",  '°  '"^'^'^''g-'-  -^11    '''-■   points  of 

consonanruKhh^:    ;::;■':' ■■^■';;!7^'"-7-'-r^ 

bats  arc  m  the  l:,ht  ^.'th     -   n'^;  i ',t ,      '.n' ''''""■."'■"  ■'•'•   "-■   -«  «f 

CHAP.  IV--  77/^//  //  fs  a?i  cuhcuita'rc  for  //     r;v.//      /-^    y  / 

I   i^  a  truth  ot  this  nature  were  IcU  to  rh.-    ,>!.-.  •        r 

^      I  advantage,  wo.dd  follow.  ( .,.■  ,s  th  •  k     .v  !;:,7,;  /"^r^"'  In"'  '''^- 

-    Ahnedtoknv.Thed,.covervc,ftrt,.h,sthet'u  ■'''■"''    ''""''" 

th.s  very  many  arc  h.ndcrcd.  Sotnc  arc      ,  dcr        ,  ,  '^  ""'",'"■   '■'■"'» 

their  natures  bcin-  ill-disn,Kf.,l  ,     ,1  '.'■"■'  ''>  ''  ^""^titutmn.d  iinhtncss, 

-•er  arrtvc  bv  .t^d  '  to  tC  ,  he  ^^rirh''"  "'  ^"""'r'^^-  ''''-  '-'''' 
sists  in  the  knowlcd,^-  of  God    Other^  h>,m,„^,„„„,|^,i    .^  ^^,,^^.^,,^  ^^  ^^_ 

and  the  ttes  of  the  tn^nagem  t  fr.  ;:,',';  rf  "'  '  "^  'l'^'  ''^'''^  "'  '--'-■- 
some  men  devoted  to  tcmpor  fn  ''  I  ^ ''"^' .'■"'^"'-"  Inunan  M.c.ctv 
enough  tn  the  learned  le"  f";,  ,,:■:;' '^^      "^  ("-''•'v  ,,c„d  tunc 

Poitu  of  human  cnqu.rv,  the  kno  .'    /     ,7^"  "''"'"'  "'  "'^i  '"^^'>-' 

by  sloth.  The  knowledge  of  the  trttth    ,h  '  ''^'■""  '"'^'  '"'"'^•■■^■^i 

ing  God   presupposes   „u,ch    prX  ,','?*""  '■'"  "'''~^'ii->^^  omccrn- 

study  of  philosoihv  is  j  "     :   ,         7^^  .'-'-'   ^'l-.t  the  cnt,re 

of  philosophy,  L  part'r;:l:;:':,  ::■;::: ;-, ;:;  \;;,;;-  /  •--;■  --  ^'"  .-'- 

phystcs  deahng  with   points  of  D,vt„,tv  ■•      I,         "'"\'— "-^'->f  m«a- 
study  ,s  it  possible  to  arnve  ,t  the     ■      V  '  '     i    ""''  '-''^■■^   '^''""'"-  "f" 

this  labour  few  are  w,lhn,  to  t  ,    e  "    f      f  '"","   "'-"—<  truth  ;  and 

Another  disadvantage ^■sthiS,,^"  '"^^'  "!  ^""wlcdgc. 
covery  of  the  aforesaid  truth      .utk.  """''  ■"  "'^'  knowledge  or  d,-- 
the  profunditv  of  such  t r u tJ    .         h    ,  /'   '""^'  """-."^^"  "•  ""  ''-"^'n'  "f 
also  because  in  youth  and      rU  m,   I   ,        ij,  '^^^'V"-^-  '"  ^hc  study,  and 
waves  of  passion,  ,s  not  fit  for  t  ^e    t  d    of       T"   ■  T'"  '"  '"'^'  '"^"  ""  "-' 
age  does   the  soul   become   n  ud  nt     n  "'    !.     ^^'''  "'""'^  ""Iv  .n  settled 

•  Thus,  ,f  the  only  wav  open  to  th     knowlH'"".  /■  ^'^  ''"'  '''"'-t1>-  -vs. 
son,  the  human  "race  would  dw  I    |o  S^,'     ':"'  ''".'\  "^-  "''^  "^  -- 

knowledge  of  God,  the  best  mstrum en     "  ,  '^^  "'  >i-'"orancc:  a.  the 

would  accrue  onlv  to  a  ti      ,  u     '  '"         '  '"'"  ^'"''''  •"'^'   ^""'^'' 

of  time.  •  '"''  -""^   '^'   '^">e   tew   atter   a   con^derable   lapse- 

-"^  ^:::t£;  ^.^t-  ;3?:^  ^5^3-  r „^  --  SS 
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OF  GOD  AS  HE  IS  IN  HIMSELF 

A  third   disadvantage  is  that,  owing  to  the  infirmity  of  our  judgement 
and  the  Peiturhinu  torce  of  imagination,  there  is  some  admixture  of  errorin    ^ 
most  of  the  iiive^tV^ations  of  human  reason.  This  would  be  a  reason  to  many 
for  continuinu  tu  duuht  e\en  of  the  most  accurate  demonstrations,  not  per- 
.^eivin  •  the  turce  of  the  deinonbtratiun,  and  seeing  the  divers  judgements  of 
J,,, J /"persons  who  have  the  name  of  being  wdse  men.  Besides,  in  the  midst 
.\\  nuieh  (lemon^trated  truth  there  is  sometime,  an  element  of  error,  not  de- 
monstrated but  asserted  on  the  strength  of  some  plausible  and  sophistic  rea- 
sunuv    that   is  taken    fa"  a    demonstration.    And    therefore   it  was  necessary 
f  ,r  tr^e  real  trutli  eoneernm-  divine  things  to  be  presented  to  men  with  fixed  - 
■ertuntv  bv  way  of  faith.  Wholesome  therefore  is  the  arrangement  of  divine 
clemenJv    'wherebv    thm-,    even    that    reason     can     investigate    are   com- 
manded'to   be   held   on   faith,  so  that   all   might   easily  be   partakers  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  that  without  doubt  and  error.*  ^       _ 

Hence  it  is  said:  S^^^V  \e  ^ru/{  ivA  as  the  gentiles  yva/^  in  the  Ipamty  of  their 
mn  notions,  ha^cing  the  understanding  darkened  (Eph.  iv,  17,  18)  ;  and,  /  mil 
ma\e  all  thy  sons  taught  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  liv,  15). 

CHAPl^ER  V    T/jcit  It  IS  a?i  ackantagc  fo7^  things  that  can7iot  he 
searched  out  hy  Re  as  on  to  he  proposed  as  Te?iets  of  Faith 

SOME  may  po>siblv  think  that  points  which  reason  is  unable  to  inves- 
ti-ate  ou-ht  not  to'be  proposed  to  man  to  believe,  since  Divine  Wisdom 
pn>vuies1or  everv  hem-  according  to  the  measure  ot  its  nature;  and 
therefore  we  mu^t  show  the  necessity  of  things  even  that  transcend  reason 
beiii'^  proposed  bv  (j^hI  to  man  for  his  beliet. 

r  One  proof  is  thi>.  No  one  strives  with  any  earnestness  of  desire  after 
anvthnv^  unless  it  be  known  to  him  beforehand.  Since,  then,  as  will  be  traced 
iuit  m  tire  h.llowin^  pages  (B.  Ill,  Chap.  CXLVHl),  Divine  Providence  direds 
men  to  a  hi-her  good  than  human  frailtv  can  experience  in  the  present  lite,  the  ... 
mental  f  icukies  ou-ht  to  be  evoked  and  led  onward  to  something  higher  than 
our  reason  can  attain  at  present,  learning  thereby  to  desire  something  and 
earne^tlv  tt)  tend  to  something  that  transcends  the  entire  state  ot  the  present 
lit'e  \nd  such  is  the  special  funcfion  oi  the  Christian  religion,  which  stands 
ilone  in  its  promise  of  spiritual  and  eternal  goods,  whereas  the  Old  Law, 
carrvm-  temporal  promises,  proposed  few  tenets  that  transcended  the  enquiry 

ot  human  reason. T  .  •  c 

2  Also  another  advanta-e  is  thence  derived,  to  wit,  the  repression  ot 
presumption,  which  is  the  inother  of  error.  For  there  are  some  so  presuriip- 
tuous  of  their  own  -emu.  as  to  think  that  they  can  measure  with  their  under- 
stindnv'the  whole  nature  of  the  Godhead,  thinking  all  that  to  be  true  which 
seems  tnie  to  them,  and  that  to  be  false  which  does  not  seem  true  to  them. 


*  It  is  true,  absolutely  speaking,  that,  without 
revelation,  iiM-.k',;; J  might  take  their  theology  on 
trust  fron^,  pi.  ;..^uphcr>,  relying  for  their  spiruualay 
upon  ph;:..-pi.ic  experts,  as  upon  legal  experts  for 
tiic  ni.iintcnaiKC  oi'  their  proprietary  r:yhts.^  But 
tlicn  wc  should  exped  of  tiic  Providence  of  God  a 
^-rcater  concord  of  religious  views  among  philoso- 
pher- than  at  prc.-cnt  obtain»;.  Philosophy,  were  she 
>ur  ;olc  guide,  should  not   be  permitted  to  say  and 

insay. 

_  t  <:\.  \'ati.an  Council,  Scss.  2,  cap.  2  :  "Though 
[t  is  due  to  divine  revelation  that  truths  of  Ciod,  m 
Ihcm-elve^  not  in:;ccessible  to  human  reason,   m   the 


present  condition  of  mankind  can  be  kno'vn  by  all 
readily,  with  firm,  certitude,  and  without  admixture 
of  error;  still  not  on  that  account  is  revelation  to  be 
called  absolutely  necessary,  but  because  God  in  His 
infinite  goodness  has  destined  man  to  a  supernatural 
end,  that  is,  to  a  share  in  the  good  things  of  God, 
which  altogether  surpass  the  intelligence  of  the  human 
mind."  Faith  is  the  indispensable  prelude  to  the 
beatific  vision,  the  supernatural  end  of  man.  Both  are 
immediate  knowledges  of  God,  faith  the  hearing  ot 
His  word  on  earth,  vision  the  seeing  of  His  face  in 
heaven .   Without  revelation  there  would  be  some  natu- 


ral K 


vnovvledge  of  God,  but  not  the  knowledge  of  faith. 
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In  order  then  that  the  human  mind  might  be  dehvered  from  this  presump- 
tion, and  attain  to  a  modest  style  of  enquiry  after  truth,  it  was  necessary  for 
certain  things  to  be  proposed  to  man  from  God  that  altogether  exceeded  his 
understanding. 

3.  There  is  also  another  evident  advantage  in  this,  that  any  knowledge, 
however  imperfect,  of  the  noblest  objeds  confers  a  very  high  perfedion  on 
the  >nu\.  And  therefore,  though  human  reason  cannot  fully  grasp  truths  above 
reason,  nevertheless  it  is  much  perfected  by  holding  such  truths  after  some 
fashion  at  least  by  fliith.  And  therefore  it  is  said  :  M///y  t/imgs  beyond  the  umie*-- 
stamiing  of  man  are  sho\^n  to  thee  (Ecclus  iii,  23).  And,  'The  things  that  are  of 
Qod,  none  knoTt>eth  but  the  Spirit  of  Qod :  but  to  us  Qod  hath  relpealeJ  them  through 
his  Spirit  (i  Cor.  ii,  10,  i  i). 

CI  lAP  1  YK  W-Th at  there  is  no  lightjtihideclness  i?i  asscntl?ig  to 
Truths  if  L(iit/i^  althoiicrh  they  are  above  Reason 

TIIF  r)i\  mc  \\'i-d<.!]i,  rh,,t  kn-w^  all  thi;u- nv -t  t'uil\ ,  ha  ,ic!^:u.\l  to 
reveal  tlic-c  her  -txrct^  t^  men,  and  in  proof  of  tlicni  h.i^  displaved 
work-  l)cv>)rui  tlic  ^  <!n]Ktcnce  of  all  natural  povvcfi,  in  ihc  wunder- 
hil  cure  or  viisease^,  \\\  tlic  raiding  of  the  dead,  and  what  is  more  wonderful 
still,  in  siuh  in-pirition  ot  human  niinds  as  that  ^iinplc  and  ignorant  per- 
sons, hlld  uitii  t!ie  crift  of  t hie  1  h  i\  Gh.'-t,  hax'e  -ained  in  ?.n  instant  tlie 
heiL,^ht  ut  wibduni  auui  el-Hjueiue.  "  By  lorce  ot"  tiie  atorcbaid  prod',  witliout 
violence  ut  arni^,  \\it!i..ut  rM-aii;>e  of  pleasures,  and,  most  wonderful  rhing 
o\  all,  in  the  nudst  .it  the  M^aenee  <  f  per-eeutors,  a  eiimtie-  niuhitiuie,  n-t 
only  or  the  uneducated  hut  i)f"  the  w a-e^t  niei],  ti^ckcd  t<'the  Clirrtian  laith, 
wherein  doctnne^are  [^-eaehed  tliat  tran-eeiK:  all  iiunian   undei'^tanviin-.  {^lea- 

[    sures  ot  sense  are  restrained,  and  a  eMntein[>t  i^  taught  <  \  all  WMrKJh  pij^scs.ii  aic^. 

<.  That  mortal  nnntls  should  absent  t>)  sueh  teaehiiiu  1-  the  urea.test  "t  iniiMele^, 
and  a  manife>t  work  ot  di\ine  ins[Mra.tion  leaiim^  iiien.  toticsnisc  the  visdde 
and  dcbire  only  in\  i^ihle  -nod-.  Nor  dmi  thi-  haj-.peu  siuhienlv  iKa- h\' eh.iuee, 
but  by  a  divine  di-poMtion,  a-  is  nianitest  tVum  the  tact  thatd-ui  turetohi  hv 
many  oracles  ot  His  prophet>  that  }fc  intended  to  du  this. 'I'Ir- hudk-  (.r'tho-e 
prophets  are  still  venerated  ainon^^st  is,  as  hearing  te-tnnon\  tu  <>ur  taith. 
This  argument  i^  toucheii  upon  m  the  text:  li  h'ch  isaiNa.tion)  fui\:nj^  /h'^uu 
t'j  he  uttered  hy  the  L.rJ^  \y,is  r.ntirnieJ  h\  thon  tlui:  /u\irj  //.v//  ^rc/i  unt'^  il  .,  (jod 
joining  in  the  tcstinnny  hy  signs  and  p^,r tents  and  \  an , us  di.tr-huti^.ns  ^4  the  lloty 
Spirit  (Heb.  ii,  ;,  4).  Thi>  so  wonderful  con\ersion  ot"  the  world  to  the  Chris- 
tian taith  i^  NO  certain  a  si^-n  of  past  miraeles,  that  the\  needi  no  t'urther  reitera- 
tion, bince  they  appear  evuiently  m  their  etleets.  it  wouhi  he  more  wonderlul 
than  all  other  miracles,  it  without  miraculous  mmh.  the  worKl  had  been  induced 
by  simple  and  low-born  men  to  beliexe  truths  so  arduous  to  dio  works  s,  ,ditli- 
cult,  to  hope  tor  reward  so  high.  And  \  et  e\en  m  our  times  (icui  ceases  not 
through  HIn  saints  to  work  miracles  tor  the  contirmatioii  of  the  faith. T 

1  nc  rcicrciKe  is  to  the  miraculous  endowments,  f  The  whole  argument  of  this  chapter,  a  favourite 

CdWft^  charism^tj,  of  the  Apostles  and  first  Christians.  with  Cardinal  Newman,  is  drawn  out  in  the  con- 
cluding pages  of  the  Grammar  of  A  isent,  pp.  .^  56-^^2, 
ed.  1895. 
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Of   (;oi)  AS  HE  IS  IN  HIMSELF 

(  1  I  \  r  r  1 ,  R  MI    That  the  Truth  of  Reason  is  not  contrary  to  the 

Truth  of  Christian  Taith 

THE  natural  dictates  of  reason  must  certainly  be  quite  true:  it  is  im- 
po^bible  to  think  of  their  being  otherwise.  Nor  again  is  it  permissible 
to  believe  that  the  tenets  of  faith  are  false,  being  so  evidently  con- 
firmed 1)\  Ciod.*  Since  therefore  flilsehood  alone  iscontrary  to  truth,  it  is  impos-  j 
sible  for  the  truth  of  faith  to  be  contrary  to  principles  knowm  by  natural  reason.  . 

2.  \\  hatever  is  put  into  the  disciple'^  wmwkX  by  the  teacher  is  contained  ' 
in  the  knowledge  o'^  the  teacher,  unless  the  teacher  i'^  teaching  dishonestly,   , 
which  would  be  a  wicked  thing  to  say  of  God.   IJut  the  knowledge  of  prin-  j 
ciples  naturally  known  is  put  into  us  by  God,  seemg  th.tt  God  Himselt  is  the 
author  of  ourVuituie.  IlK-efrc  tliese  principles  also  are  contained  in  the  Di- 
vine Wisdom.  Wh.itever  tlierePae  is  contrary  to  these  principles  is  contrary  to 
Divine  Wisdom,  and  c.nriot  !ie  of  God. 

3.  Contrary  reason<^  tetter  our  intellect  fast,  so  that  it  cannot  proceed  to 
the  knowledtJ-e  of  the  truth,  li"  theret'ore  contrary  informations  were  sent  us 
bv  God,  our  iineheet  would  !u  therein  hindered  from  knowledge  of  the  truth: 
but  such  hindrance  cannot  be  ot  God.  S  "^   - 

4.  W  hat  is  n.itural  cannot  be  changed  wl^ile  nature  remains.-^  But  con- 
trarx  >. pinions  cannot  he  m  the  same  rniiui  a.t  the  same  time:  theretore  no 
opinion  (^r  belief  is  sent  to  ma.n  iVom  God  contrary  to  natural  knowledge. 

And  therefore  the  Apostle  says:  The  word  is  near  in  t/iy  licart  and  m  thy 
mouth,  that  is,  the  mrd  of  faith  whir'h  we  preach  (Rom.  x,  S).  But  because  it  sur- 
passes reason  it  1-  counted  bv^omeas  eontrar\  to  reason, which  cannot  be.  To 
the  -ame  efteet  is  the  authoritv  of'  Auuustme  [Cjen.  ad  litt.  w.  iS):  ^'What 
truth  rexeals  ean  nowise  he  contrarv  to  the  holy  hcH)ks  either  ot  the  Old  or 
ot"  the  New  Testament.'"  1  lence  the  conclusion  is  evident,  that  any  arguments 
alleged  .uiamst  the  teachings  ,d  faith  do  not  proceed  logically  from  first  prin- 
oiplcs  (,f  nature,  principles  of  themselves  known,  and  so  d(^  not  amount  to  a 
demonstration;  hut  are  either  probable  reasons  or  sophistical;  hence  room  is 
left  for  ref'uting  them.  J 

CHAPTER  \TII    Of  the  Relation  of  Human  Reason  to  the  first 

Truth  of  Taith  % 

THE  things  of  sense, from  whence  human  reason  takes  its  beginning  of 
knowledge,  retain  in  themselves  some  trace  of  imitation  ot  God,  in- 
asmuch as  thev  are,  AmX  'An:  go^nl ;  yet  so  imperfect  is  this  trace  that 
it  proves  whollv  insufficient  to  declare  the  substance  of  God  Eiimselt.  Since 
everv  a^ent  acts  to  the  producing  of  its  cnvn  likeness,  efiecl:s  in  their  several 
wavs  he\ir  some  likeness  to  their  causes:  nevertheless  the  effecf  does  not  always 
attain  to  the  perfect  likeness  of  the  agent  that  produces  it.  In  regard  then  to 

•  Tiie  e^iJently  refers  to  believers.  To  other  men      goes  to  set  aside  the  notion  that  unbound  theology 


t     ._ 


^^ 


T 


xJ^ 


the  thing  is  not  ^o  evident  :  why,  it  is  not  for  u>  to 
enquire.  Rut  to  one  who  luis  the  faith,  "  the  tenet; 
of  f.iiiii  ""  arc  "  so  evidently  confinncd  by  ( iud  "'  tluit 
ne  feels  that  :"  .r  iiim  to  r<.  'cct  an}  of  these  iciiCi-  w>jiild 
be  tantamount  to  tliro\N;n,4  u\ct  his  God. 

I  A  notable  pronuunLcmcnt  .again-t  the  Nomi- 
n.ilia-. 

I  A  reference  to  the  Ari-tutclian  'demonstration' 
hy  strict  h)g;cal  rea>onini,'  fror.i  necessary  truths,  as 
laU  down   in   t!ic   i'u:tcnur  Aiu!)  t]c^.  Thi;  chapter 


may  still  be  sound  philosophy.  But  as  a  truth,  un- 
di^cernible  by  reason,  may  be  discerned  by  revelation, 

so  :i\-i)  mav  an  error,  or  a  flaw  in  an  argument,  be 
evident  on  ground;  of  revelation  only,  and  not  on  any 
otlier  ground-,  wlicre  the  argument  is  complicated 
and  the  matter  removed  from  every-day  experience, 
as  in  man\-  Old  Testam.cnt  difficulties. 

^  The  "  tir-t  truth  of  faith  "  is  God,  not  only 
thai  \\c  i-  (Hi,-  c.\i-lenee),  but  also  Vfht  He  is  (His 
e^cntial  nature). 


\ 
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knovvlcdo:e  of  the  n-iith  nf  raith,\\  Inch  can  ^>iilv  he  thorou^lilv  kiiown  t^.  th^.c 
who  hehold  the  -iih-tance  of  Gud,  human  reason  stands  so  conditioiRii  .1-  tu 
he  ahle  to  arL^ue  buine  true  likenesses  to  it  :  which  hkenesses  however. irc  not 
sufficient  tnrain  sort  of  denv;  iii-tratix'e  or  intmtix'e  coniprclien<ion  (^f  the  afore- 
said truth.  Still  it  i-  u-eful  r'^r  tlic  huin,;n  mind  tu  exercise  it<cU' in  ^nch  rca-  ii- 
ings,  howe\  er  teehle,  provided  there  be  no  presumptuous  hope  a'  i^  rtcct  coin- 
prehensi(Mi  or  demonstration.  \\'irh  this  view  the  authority  of  I  Iilar\  .i-iees, 
who  says  (/).•  T>initatt\\\,  10),  speaking  of  such  truth:  ''  In  thi^  iK-hef  start, 
run,  persist;  aiul  though  I  know  that  you  will  n-t  reach  t!ie  goal,  still  I  -ludi 
congratulate  you  as  I  see  von  mj.ki  ng  progress.  But  mtrunic-  iii.t  into  that  sanc- 
tuary, and  [blunge  ii-it  nitf.  the  mvsterv  of  intinite  truth;  euterta.m  hm  pre- 
sumptuous hope  ut  comiM-eheniliu^-  the  height  of  intelh'^eiu  e,  Init  uiuier-tand 
that  it  is  ine()m[^rehen-ihle." 

CHAPTER  IX    T/.v  On/cr  nm/ :MoJc  0/ Procedure  in  this  U^ork 

THERh-  i-  then  a  twofold  sort  uf  truth  in  things  di\ine  f^r  the  w  i^e 
man  to  >tuii\  :  cue  that  can  he  attained!  In  r.itmnj.l  eiujunw  .  .in<  )ther 
that  tran>cenJ.s  all  tlie  !ihiu^tr\  of  reason. 'I'hi-  truth  >  ^f  thni''- di\ me 
I  do  not  call  twotold  on  the  [nirt  of  God,  who  i<  one  -imple  'IVuth,  hut  on 
the  part  ot  our  knowlcvlge,  a^  our  cognitiw  tacnltx  ha-  d.itlerent  aptitude^tor 
the  knowledge  ot  di\ine  things.  To  the  d.eLlaration  therefore  of  tlie  fir-^t  s,,rt 
ot  truth  we  must  proceedi  iw  demoustra.tix  e  reasons  tliat  mav  -er\e  t<i  com  ince 
the  adversary.  But  because  >uch  rea-onv  are  not  f  )rthcominu  for  truth  of  the 
second  sort,5jur  aim  ought  not  to  he  to  conxmce  the  adxer-arN  In  rea^^us, 
but  to  retute  hi>  reasonings  again>t  the  truth"^ which  we  mav  hope  to  do, 
since  natural  rea>on  cannot  he  contrarv  to  the  truth  ot"  futh.  The  special 
mode  ot  retutation  to  Ik-  emploveJ;  again>t  an  opponent  of  thi>  second  sort 
of  truth  is  by  alleging  the  authority  of  Scripture  confirmed  from  heaven  In- 
miracles.  There  are  however  some  [M-ohahle  reaNons  available  f  )r  the  tleclara- 
tion  of  this  truth,  to  the  exerci-e  and  co,n>olation  of  the  fiithfuh  but  not  to 
the  convincing  of  opponents,  because  the  mere  insut]icienc\  of  such  reasonint^^ 
would  rather  conhrm  them  in  their  error,  thev  thinking  that  we  assented  to 
the  truth  of  fiiith  for  reasons  so  weak.* 

According  then  to  the  manner  indicatctl  we  will  bend  our  endeavour, 
first,  to  the  manitestatitMi  of  that  truth  winch  fiith  [^rofesvfs  and  reason 
searches  out,  alleging  reasons  demonstratix  e  and  [M-ohahle,  -ome  of  which  we 
have  gathered  from  the  book>  of  ph!loM>pher>  and  saint-,  f  )r  the  establish- 
ment ot  the  truth  and  the  cunt'utation  of  the  o[^ponent.  T'hen,  to  proceed 
from  what  is  more  to  what  i^  le^s  nianife>t  m  our  regard,  we  will  pas-  to  the 
manifestation  oi  that  truth  which  transcei^h  rea-on,  -oKin^r  the  arguments 
of  opponents,  and  by  probable  rea^on^  and  authorities,  b<>  far  a^  God  shall  en- 
able us,  declaring  the  truth  of  faith. 

Taking  therefore  the  way  of  reason  to  the  [MU'suit  o.f  truths  that  human 
reason  can  search  out  regarding  God,  the  first  consideration  that  meet^  us  ib. 
of  the  attributes  of  God  in  llim-elf;  ^econdlv  of  tlie  conmiLr  f)rth  of  crea- 
tures  from  God  ;  thirdlv  of  the  order  of  creature-  to  Chxi  as  to  their  la^t  end.'' 

I  invite  the  reader,  especially  ii  he  be  m\  '  .ul- 
vcr>ary/  c.irefull\-  to  read  this  sentence  and   bear   it 


ware,  wl.o   v\-as 


in  mind  throughout  the  book.  'I  he  arguments,  al- 
leged are  never  fan^ihi!  (jr  !rivt)lou  ,  it  you  i.iuicr- 
stand  them,  except  where  tfiey  ir.Vuhe  -onic  mcdi- 
a-val  ignorance  of  physics  ca>es  usually  omitteJi  in  tins 
translation.   But  they  trec|aently  fall  .liurt  ul  dcn:un- 


itration,  as  their  author  v.  i     wS, 
often  content  with  probabilities. 

t  These  three  divisions  answer  tu  Ikxjk-  1,  Ii, 
III  rcspedively.  Book  IV'  is  devoted  to  that  trutii  ui" 
Cjod  whikh  tran<end-  rca-on,  and  i-  known  onl\-,  'r 
principally,  bv  taith.  'i'hc-e  hr>t  nine  chapter^  tor'""' 
tiic  mtrudiiCtion  to  l1;c  work. 
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CHAP  IM^  X    Of  tin  Op'niio)!  of  those  w/io  say  that  the  Existence 
of  God  can ?iot  he  proved,  A^  ui^n  Sc/f-evtde?tt  Truth 

Tlllh  opiiHon  rests  on  the  following  grounds:* 
I.  Those  truths  are  self-evident  which  are  recognised  at  once,  as 
soon  as  the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed  are  known.  Such  a  truth 
is  the  assertion  tliat  God  exists:  f-r  bv  the  name  'God'  we  understand  some- 
thing greater  tlhin  which,  nothing  can  be  thought.  This  notion  is  formed  in 
the  understandin-j  bv  whoever  hears  and  understands  the  name  'God,'  so 
that  Go.d  mu^t  alrea;lv  e\i^t  at  least  m  the  mind.  Now  He  cannot  exist  in 
the  m!i]di  '  nlv:  fa"  what  i^  m  the  mind  aiul  m  realitv  is  greater  than  that 
which  i>  m  'the  mind  ..nly;but  n(uhing  is  greater  than  God,  as  the  very 
meamn-  -f  the  name  ^hows:  it  follows  that  the  existence  of  God  is  a  self- 
evident  truth,  hem-  evulenced  bv  the  mere  meaning  ot  the  name. 

2.  The  existence  <.f  a  being  i'>  conceivable,  that  could  not  he  conceived 
not  to  exist;  such  a  being  is\nidentlv  greater  than  another  that  could  be 
conceived  not  to  exist.  Thus  then  something  greater  than  God  is  conceivable 
if  lie  couKi  be  conceived  not  to  exist;  but  anything  'greater  than  God'  is 
a-aiint  tlie  meaning  of  the  name  'God.'  It  remains  then  that  the  existence 
of  God  is  a  sclf-e\ident  truth.      • 

3.  Those  prof^oMtion^  are  most  self-evident  which  are  either  identities,  as 
'Man  16  man,'  or  in  which  the  predicates  are  included  in  the  definitions  of 
the  suhicct>,  as  '  Man  is  an  animal.'  But  in  Ciod  of  all  beings  this  is  found 
true,  that  His  existence  is  Hi>  essence,  as  will  he  shown  later  (Chap.  XXII); 
and  thu-^  there  is  one  and  the  same  answer  to  the  question  'What  is  Hei^' 
and  ^  Whether  He  is.'i  Thus  then,  when  it  is  said  'God  is,'  the  predicate 
is  either  the  same  with  the  subject  or  at  least  is  included  in  the  definition  of 
the  subject;  and  thu>  the  existence  of  God  will  be  a  self-evident  truth. 

4.  I'hmgs  naturallv  known  are  self-evident:  for  the  knowledge  of  them 
is  not  attained  bv  enquiry  and  studv.  But  the  existence  of  God  is  naturally 
known,  MP.ce  the  ilesire  of  man  tends  naturally  to  God  as  to  his  last  end,  as 
Will  he  shown  further  on  (B.  Ill,  Chap.  XX\'). 

5.  That  must  be  sdf-evident  wdiereby  all  other  things  are  known  ;  but 
-^uch  is  C;  od;  f.r  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  the  principle  of  all  visual  percep- 
lion,  so  the  d.ivme  light  is  the  principle  of  all  intellectual  cognition. 

CI  I  AP'J/ER  XI    Rcjeclio?!  oftlie  aforesaid  Opinion,  and  Solution  of 

the  aforesaid  Reaso?is 

THE  above  (^pinu^n  arises  partly  from  custom,  men  being  accustomed 
fVom  the  beginning  to  hear  and  invoke  the  name  of  God.  Custom, 
equ'ciallv  tliat  which  is  from  the  beginning,  takes  the  place  of  na- 
ture ;  heiKc  notions  wherewith  the  mind  is  imbued  from  childhood  are  held 
u^  tjrmlv  as  if  they  w  ere  naturallv  known  and  self-evident.  Partly  also  it  owes^ 
.t^  ori-in  to  the  lie-lect  of  a  distinction  between  what  is  self-evident  oj  itself 
ahsoliac/x  and  w  hat  'is  self-evident  rc/atnr/y  to  us.  Absolutely  indeed  the  exis»-' 
f^enceof"'Cr()d  is  self-evident,  since  Ciod's  essence  is  Ilis  existence.  But  since  w^e 
v!annot  mentallv  conceive  God's  essence,  his  existence  is  not  self-evident  rela- 
tivelv  to  us.  ^ 


'    I 


^ 


< 


•  This  opinion  is  St  An-elm'-,  and  t!;e  tir-t   two      :uui!   neology,    pp.    24-29     (Manuals    of    Catholic 
arji-.inenl^      ...leijed     ior     it     are     i:i>     "OiUologieal       Plulosophy). 
A.umer.t    for    ll:e    exotence    of  God,''    revived     ly  f  The  amwer  is  that  given  m  Kxodus  m,   14:   / 


Jescartes    re'eCted 


hv 


Ka!i!, 


ot    Cjoii, 
See    br    B<')dder'^    A .:-       avi  vtto  am. 
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I .  Nor  i-  the  existence  of  God  necessarily  self-evident  as  soon  as  t!u  ,„can- 
in-;  ui  tlic  nnme  '  God  '  is  known.  First,  because  it   is  not  evident    o.-,   u. 

all  who  adnut  the  existence  , .fG.nl.  tl,,a  God  is  somethini;  great.  •  !h.r  u  hu  1, 
nothing  can  he  e..,ueived.  -nue  m.un  ..;  >he  ancients  said  that  th,-  w„rld  was 
l.od.    I  hen   ^ur.i.uii.u    that  .i„i\ei--al   usage  understands  by  the  name  ■  G„d  ' 
somcthnig  greater  than  which  n,.thing  can  be  conceived',  ,t  «,11  „..t   follow 
that  tliere  exists  /«  renw!  natura  something  greater  than  u  Inch  nuthin-  can 
be  conceivec.   For  'thing'  and  "notion  implied  ,n  ilu  name  of  the  tldn?  " 
^  must  answer  t..  one  an..ther.  From  the  conception  in  the  niind  of  u  h,,t  i.  de- 
^clared  by  thi.name  -Guu-  .t  O-ue,  n..t   lullow  that  G,..i  cM-t    ..theru,  e  th  u, 
ni  the  tnuuh^Henee  there  will  he  n.,neeesMtv  ether. ,t  that  -.  nu-tlnn,.,  greater 
than  wh,ctn,oth,ng  can  he  c  .nce.ved,  existing  otheru  ,-e  than  ,n  the  unn.l- 
and  trutn  th,.  ,t  .!„e.  n,.t  .;.ll,,„  that  there  ,.  an^  ,h,n,  /;;  rerun,  ,u,tura  ^r.^^cr 
than  which^  nothing  can  he  cnceived.  And  .;  t!,e  M,,.position  ,.t    ih'e  non- 
existence ot   God   goe,  unt.uiched.  For  the  possibilitv  ..f'  ..nr   th,.„..|u    ont- 
runtimg   the  greatne,.>  of  anv  .,ven  ..h.ect,  whetho   .-.t'  ,he  actnal  ,a-  of  the 
ideal  order   ha.  nothing  ,n  it  to  vev  the  .,nl  of  ancne  except  of  hnna!..,.e 
who  already  grant>  the  existence  .7;  ,•,■,,■„,;  „.,;„■,  i..  .omethinL;-  than  winch 
nothing  can  be  conceived  greater.* 

.     J:  ^"'  ''  ':  i"-cessiry  tor  something  greater  than  G-.J  t.,  he  cncelvahle 
n   ,!'  """-"■'^''•■■'^■'--  i^  conceivable.  For  the  p,,.>nnhtv  of  c,„Keiv,nu    ll,m' 
not  to  exist  does  not  ari.e  from  the  imperfection  or  uncertaintv  of  11 ,-' Hen,.' 
since  H,s  Being  IS  ot  it.elf  most  , nan, fe^t,  bnttn.in  the  ,nhrm,t^  of  our  under- 
standing   which  can„.,t  decern  Mim  a.  He  i.  of  |l,n,-elf  but   o„K   hv    the 
If  mm  "'•'^''■"^""^'  •'"^  ^^'^  "  '=  '^■■-"yi't  l'>  .■c.,..n,ng  ,0  the  kn,.u  ledge 

■  ;'■  '^'  ''.'l:  'ff-^'-'^^<n  to  n>  that  the  wh..le  i.  j.-eater  th.in  it.  part  =0  the 
exi.tenceot  God  ,.  most  .elf-ev,dent  to  then,  tlut  -ee  the  .Uy,n.  Lence   ,, 
asmuch  as  His  essence  i..  Hi.  existence.  Hut  because  ue  cann,,t   -ee  Hi.' es 
sence,  we  are  brot,ght  to  the  knowledge  of  H,s  ex,.,ence,  „0,  bv  wl,,u  He  1. 
in  Himselt  but  by  the  effects  which  He  works  t  ' 

4- Man  know.  God  naturallva..  he  de-irc  H„n  naturalK.  \,,w  „,,„,  de- 
s.res  Him  naturally  ma.much  as  he  natt,rallv  dcrc  happ.ne.,.,  wl„\  I,  ,-  ,  eer- 
t  in  likeness  to  the  d,v,ne  goodnes.  'Fhu-  it  ,.  n..t  ne'e^.trv  that  G,.d  .,  - 
sidered  ni  H.mselt,  .hould  be  natu,-ally  known  ,0  n,an,  but  a  cer,a,n  hkeness 
ot  God.  Hence  man  mu.t  be  led  to  a  knowIedt,-e  ,.f  Clod  th.ou.d,  the  hke' 
nesses  ot  Him  that  are  f.untl  ,n  the  etlect-  wlmh  He  work. 

5.  God  1.  that  wherein  all  thing.  a,e  kn,.wn.  no,  a.  though  ..ther  thin-. 
could  not  be  known  without  H,.  being  kn.,wn  .ir-t,  a-  ha,,,;,,.  „,  the     .C 
ot  self-evident  principle.,  but   becau.e  through  H,.  intiuen':.  ,,11    kn.,.wled':. 
IS  caused  in  us.  ^^  j^u.^l 

does  not  follou    th.,1  the  thin»    21  riL  ,  I  /"«^f<-•fo'^P"«'t,le    '  Iwji.y  be  conccivjHe,  only  be- 

n.™c  :,na  notion   ex,,     •  S     Weln^'   Hi      *,  ,      {""-%"  ■"  ™""'«J~"'^Jcqu.,tdy,  waV,,,,   i„-;|„,„ 

•  True  of  .he  nouon!    f .,     ^         ";„;"  f  ^,^/  i';   '  T 'U  T"'''''^^  ''V'^''  ''  '''^■"'^-- '  ''""  ^av< 
doll.,rs  which  n,.,v  „r  n,.,v  n,.,  iV    ll^^    , "  t"  ■  \  ""  't'  '°."=^-n=  .nconi.tencies  „ !  .re  you  J:.,„„ 

the  notion  of  .h„;  .,„.  H.-.n,,  „i,^.  •.'„"'..  .ti..      /  .   i  a'nc.u^- "u  W  ."'".J  ''''  T/'''  '°""''"«'"' 
very  pan  01  .he  „o.,o„.;    I„  .aher  uor,i,.  where.,,  S,  ,    i,  '  i"  !    ,  ,:    ,,      ,  "^  "'^'  '^""■"-  ■'■  '"  -'IT'' 

rhonui  dcn.ei  .he  luvluine,,  of  .he  .r.,n„.,.,n  f.,,m  \      ' / 

one  Be.„„  who  „  .he  Lly:,^^::',^.      ^£cht  l^l^  .^- er"""  "^"  ''  ="^  ''"-'■°- 
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OF  GOD  AS  HE  IS  IN  HIMSELF 

CI  lAPTl- R  XII    0////r  Opuii'ni  of  those  who  say  that  the  Existence 
of  (j'hI  !>  d  Tenet  of  F^nf/i  alone  a/id  can?iot  he  demonstrated 

T\  j  1-:  talseness  of  this  opinion  is  slT'wn  tn  us  as  well  bv  the  art  of  de- 
monstration, which  teaches  us  to  argue  causes  from  edects,  as  also  by 
tlic  order  of  the  sciences, — for  if  there  be  no  knowable  substanceabove 
sensible  substances,  there  will  be  no  science  above  physical  science;  as  also 
by  the  efforts  of  phil  - -plK-r^.  directed  to  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God; 
as  also  by  apostolic'  truth  a^^L•rnng:  The  iny'isih/c  th'ngs  of  Qod  are  clearly  seen, 
bem<^  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made  (Rom.  i,  20).* 

^Thc  axiom  that  in  God  csscncc  and  existence  are  the  same  is  to  be  under- 
stood <'f  the  cM^tcnccwluTchv  (;<)d  subsists  in  Himself,  the  manner  of  which 
i^  unknown  to  us,  as  also  is  His  essence;  not  of  the  exi^tence  wdiich  signifies 
an  adirmatix  c  iuducmcnt  ( )f  the  understanding.  For  in  the  form  of  such  affirma- 
tive •uul-ement  the  taet  that  there  is  a  G-../ falls  under  demonstration;  as  our 
mind  isled  bv  demonstrative  reasons  to  form  such  a  proposition  declaratory 
of  the  existence  of  Cioti.f  In  the  reasonings  whereby  the  existence  of  God  is 
tiemonstrated  it  i^  not  neccssarv  to  assume  for  a  premise  the  essence  ox  quid- 
dit\'\  of  Ci(^d:  but  instead  of  the  quiddity  the  effect  is  taken  for  a  premise,  as 
is  done  in  demonstration^  a  [^osteri^.ri  from  effed   to  cause.  All  the  names  of 
God  are  imposed  either  on  the  principle  of  denying  of  God  Himself  certain 
effe(^i-s  of  HN  power,  or  from  some  habitude  of  God  towards  those  effe6ls.§ 
Althou-h  (;<.d  transcends  sense  and  the  objects  of  sense,  nevertheless  sensible 
effe-a-s  are  the  basi^  of  our  demonstratic^n  of  the  existence  of  God.  Thus  the 
ori-in  ot"  our  own  knowledge  is  in  sense,  even  of  things  that  transcend  sense. 

^  s 

CHAPTKR  XIII   Reasons  in  Proof  of  the  Existence  of  God 

W\\  will  put  first  the  rea'^ons  by  wdiich  Aristotle  proceeds  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  consideration  oi  motion  as  follow^s. 
h:vervthin^  that  is  in  motion  is  put  and  kept  in  motion  by  some 
other  thing.  It  is  evident  to  sense  that  there  are  beings  in  motion.  A  thmg 
is  in  mMtion  because  something  else  puts  and  keeps  it  in  motion.  That  mover 
theref  )re  either  is  itself  in  motion  or  not.  If  it  is  not  in  motion,  our  point  is 
-ained  which  we  proposed  to  prove,  namely,  that  w^e  must  posit  something 
which  miues  other  things  without  being  itself  in  motion,  and  this  w^e  call 
God.  But  if  the  mover  i^  itself  in  motio^n,  then  it  is  moved  by  some  other 
mover.  iMther  then  we  liave  to  go  on  to  infinity,  or  w^e  must  come  to  some 
mover  \n  hich  is  motionless ;  but  h  is  impossible  to  go  on  to  infinity,  therefore 
we  must  posit  s(Mne  motionless  prime  mover.  In  this  argument  there  are  two 
propositions  to  be  proved:  that  evervthing  wdiich  is  in  motion  is  put  and 
kept   m   motion   by  something   else;   and   that   in   the  series  of  movers  and 

if  '  •'■■II 

'thin-^^s  moved  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  to  inhnity.|! 

•  As  also  bv  the  Wuican  Council  tlcfining  :  "  If  §  VnmateJ,  as  a  name  of  God,  would   be  an  ex- 

ianv  one  ^avs  that  the  one  and  true  God,  our  Creator      ample  of  the  first;  Fathr,  of  the  second. 


land  Lord,' cannot  !  c  known  with  certitude  by  the 
/n.uur.d  light  <>f  rc.i-on  th.roi.gh  i!ic  things  tliat  are 
/m.ide,lt--t  him  be  .m.ilh.cma  "  (Sc-.  3,  can.  i  I^e  T^r^cl.) 
t  Compositionem  intcUc^u^.  In  the  language  of  the 
Uchoolmcn,roOT/>5;7/'r/-^/'^//>.w.'v%  'to  put  together  or  put 
|a>undcr  notions,'  means  to  make  judgemcnt^,  affirma- 


Uive  and  negatnc 


10 


I  QuiJMty,  qu'uiditas,  the  answer  to   the  question 
\-uid  (>t> — 'What  i.~  the  thing  c.oentially  f' 


,,  I  refrain  from  tran^lating  the  rest  of  this  lengthy 
argument,  ba-cd  upon  the  treacherous  foundation  of 
Aristotelian  Physics.  See  Aristotle,  Physus,  vii,  vm  ; 
CMctaphsus,  xi,  7.  Whoever  will  derive  an  argument 
for  the  divine  existence  from  the  mechanism  of  the 
heavens  mu^t  take  his  principle,  from  Newton,  not 
from  Aristotle.  Besides  Motion  he  must  take  account 
of  Force  and  Energy,  not  to  say  of  Cosmic  Evolu- 
tion. He  must  know  not  only  the  motion  of  impact, 
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beginning,  nebular  or  otherwise,  is  due  to  an  intelli- 
gent cause."  To  this  efFedl  he  adds  this  quotation 
from  Huxley  (Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Damin,  II, 
201,  202):  "The  tcleological  and  the  mechanical 
views  of  nature  are  not,  necessarily,  mutually  exclu- 


to  e.ieii  A\ 

t  natu!-e-  raihn^   mt^ ' 

tuit(nisl\a  but    al\\a\N   <■!■   trr   the   nii^-t 

P<nver  bv  wlio^e  pia-Milenee  the  world 

as  when  a  row  of  ninepins  knock  one  another  down 
from  a  push  given  to  the  first,  but  also  the  motion 
that  is  set  up  by  gravitation.  Aristotle  knew  nothing 
of  gravitation;  and  only  half  knew  the  inertia  of  mat- 
ter declared  by  Newton's  first  law  of  motion.  He  sup- ..^.,  ..__.,.^,  ....,.,,,^  ,,,,,. 

posed  that  motion,  of  its  own  nature,  not  only  needed  sive.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  purely  a  mechanist 

starting  but  also  needed  continual  keeping  up  by  some  the  speculator  is,  the  more  firmly  does  he  assume  a 

continually  acting  cause.  He  did  not  know  that  the  primordial  molecular  arrangement  of  which  all  the 

question  with  a  moving  body  is,  not  what  there  is  to  phenomena  of  the  universe  are  consequences,  and  the 

keep  It  in  motion,  but  what  there  is  to  stop  it.  more  completely  is  he  thereby  at  the  mercy  of  the 

It  W9uld  be  a  mistake  to  represent  the  Aristotelian  teleologist,  who  can  always  defy  him  to  disprove  that 

argument  of  the  Prime  Mover  as  referring  to  some  this  primordial   molecular  arrangement  was  not  in- 

pnmitive  push,  or  some  rotary  motion  started  in  the  tended  to  evolve  the  phenomena  of  the  universe." 

primitive  nebula,  at  the  first  creation  of  matter.  Mat-  Omne  quod  movetur  ab  alio  motetur,   I   translate: 

t'.r,  to  Aristotle,  to  Plato,  and  to  the  Greeks  gene-  "  Everything  in   motion   is  put  and  kept  in  motion 

rally,  is  eternal,  not  created.  I  need  hardly  add  that  by  another"  :  such  is  the  sense  of  St  Thomas  and  of 

between  an  immovable  Prime  Mover  and  a  Personal  Aristotle.  The  ab  alio  however  is  not   in   Aristotle. 

God  a  wide  gulf  intervenes  which  Aristotle  does  not  His  words  are  :  "  Evervthing  in  motion  mu.t  be  put 

bridge  over.    See   however  Chapter  XXIII    of  this  and   kept  in  motion   by  something"  {Th^s.  vii,   i)  ; 

T^u       u        -J  ^"'^  ^^  ^^'^^''  "  Everything  in  local  motion  is  moved 
The  whole  idea  of  a  Prime  Mover  has  vanished  either   by   itself  or    by   another"   {Physics,    vii,    2). 
from  modern  physics.  The  whole  universe,  as  we  know  Things  that   had  souls  he  thought  were  moved   b> 
It,  i<  a  confcjenes  of  sun-and-planet  systems— some  of  themselves,  and  especially  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
them   apparently   still   in  process  of  formation— ar-  were  guided  by  some  sort  of  animating  soul  in  per- 
ranged   possibly  m   the  shape  of  a  huge  convex  lens.  petual   circular  motion.   St  Thomas   (B.  Ill,   Chap 
These  bodies  act  and  react  on  each  other.  And  besides  I.XXW  !1.  m  the  Latin)   has  his  doubts  as  to  thi- 
these  molar  motions  there  are  also  molecular  motions  heavenly  bodies  being  animated.  He  considers  how- 
quite  as  real.    The  causes  of  these  motions  are  in-  ever  (B.  Ill,  Chap.  LXXXII)  "that  sublunary  bodies 
numerable  forces.  1  he  study  of  them  carries  us  back  are  ruled  by  God  through  the  heavenly  bodies." 
to  consider  the  'primitive  collocation'  of  the  forces  Taking 'movement'  for  «local  motion,'  the  argu- 
ot  the  universe,  a   collocation    whereby  they  were  ment  of  the  Prime  Mover,  for  a  modern  mind,  re- 
arr.uiged  in  a  'position  of  advantage,'  so  that  out  of  solves  itself  into  the  question  of  «primitive  colloca- 
their  interaction   has  ensued  this  orderly  world,  and  tion.'    Some    collocation    is    presupposed     to    ever.- 
m   it  our  earth,  fit  habitation  for  living  things.  On  mechanical  problem.   'Why  this  collocation   rather 
this    'primitive  collocation,'   Father   Bddder  writes  than  that.'"  is  a  question  answerable  only  cither  bv 
{ISatural  Theology,  p.  56)  :  "Although  we  have  no-  a  regressus  in  infinitum  (Q.E.A.)  or  by  an  invocatio'i 
thing  to  say  against  the  assumption  maJe  by  astrono-  of  Mind  and  Design.  The  argument  however  ma- ■ 
mers,  that  our  cosmic  system  resulted   from  the  con-  avail    itself  of  a    wider   meaning   of  motus,    namel), 
densation  and  division  of  a  primitive  rotating  nebula:  change ;  and  contend  that,  at  the  back  of  the  change. 
yetwecannotadmitthisnebulawithoutobservingth.il  n{  parent  everywhere,  there  must  be  some  Change- 
there  must  have  been  a_/fr// arrangement  of  the  ma-  •       -•             •            ^.      .  -       -    .  . 
terial  elements  which  constituted  it,  one  which  already 
contained  the  present  system,  or  else  the  said  system 
could  never  have  resulted  from  it.  Now  this  first  ar- 
rangement was  neither  the  effect  of  the  forces  of  mat- 
ter, nor  was  it  essential  to  matter.  .  .  .  Therefore  if 
we  would  explain  the  origin  of  that  system  without 


e-  Being,  author  and  guide  of  this  changing  uni- 
verse. So  presented,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  'argo- 
iKcnt  from  contingent  to  necessary  being.' 

•  A  rough  outline  of  the  argument  of  the  Firr 
Cause.  There  is  some  trace  of  it  in  the  [Metaphysics 
of  Aristotle,  ii,  3. 

t  The  argument  from  Design,  on  which  see  B5d- 


violation  of  reason,  we  are  forced  to  say  that  its  first      der,  ^at.  TheoL,  pp.  46-61. 
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OF  GOD  AS  HE  IS  IN  HIMSELF 

C  >  1  I  ;\  V  W  R  X I  \'    T/'a  /.'  ///  order  to  a  K??owkr/o^e  of  God  we  must  use 

the  Method  of  Negati'Vi  Differentiati07i-'' 

Ab'TKR  -di«  A\  in^;  ^''=  '  there  is  a  First  Being,  whom  we  call  God,  we 
imi-t  enquire  into  the  e>>nditions  of  His  existence.  We  must  use  the 
nieth«jd  uf  negative  differentiation,  particularly  m  the  cun-uieration 
ot"  tile  divme  substance.  Prir  the  divine  substance,  bv  its  immen^tv,  traiib- 
eena.-  e\  cry  baan  that  "ur  intellect  can   reali-c  ;   and   thu-  we  cannot   appre- 


lelid   It 


what  It  iv.  but  we  have  some  sort  of  knowledge  ot  it  by 


h\   Knuwni^ 
l^;5,,^vin^ 'u  h.it  It  1-  n<a.''  The  niMre  we  can  ne;aatlvely  ditlerentiate  it,  e.r  the 

ike  nil' 


in^a-e  a.ttribute-  we  ^ww  -strike  njj'  irtaii  it  m  ^ur  \\\\\\k\,  the  niDre  we  approach 
to  a  kuDwled-e  nf  It  :  tkr  we  know  each  thin:^  more  perfectly,  the  fuller  view 
we  have  of  it-  ditiereiKe-  a-  eonipared  with  other  thing>;  tor  each  thing  has 

tmet  Irom  all  other-.   Hence  in  dealing  with  things 


in  it-ell' 


x  Y'^'^^y^x  hemga  di- 
th.it  we  can  defnie,  we  tir^t  place  them    m   -ome   genu-,  bv  which  we  know 
1:1  ^ener.d  what  the  thing  is;  and  afterwauai-  we  add  the  diderentia-  wdiereby 
the  thing  is  ili-tmuui-hed.  \\-'^\\\   (dher  thing-;  and   tlui,-  ib  achieved  a   com- 
plete knt  wdedge  of  the  substance   ^A   the   thing.  But  because  m  the  studv  ot 
the  liiMiie  >ub-tance  we  cannot  fix  up'.ai  anything  for  a  genu-  (Chap.  XX\  ), 
nor  can  we  m.irk   that  -ub-tance  od'  from   other  things  by  affirmative  ditte- 
rentias,    we    mu-t    determine     it    bv    neg.itive    ditfcrentia-.     In     alllrmatne 
Jntlerentia^  (Uie  Imnt-  the  exteiiMon  uf  anodher.  a.nd  briPig-  u-  nearer  to  a  com- 
plete den^natpai  nt'  the  thing  under  encpairv,  ina.-nuich  as  it  make-  that  thing 
ditler  trom  nKU'e  anid  moa'e  thing-.  .Ami  the  .ame  ho^lds  good  also  ot  negative 
differenti.i-.    1^  a"  exa.mple,  we   may  sav  th.it   CkhI   1-  n^ot  an  acchicnt.,  in   that 
He  1-  didinuui-luai  t'laan  all  accidents;  then  if  we  add  that  He  is  not  a  hody, 
we  -ball  hirtber  di-tmgui-h  Him  fnan  -ome  sub-tances ;  and  so  in  order  by 
such    nedatnai-    He  wall    be   t'urther   di-tingui-hed   from   everything   besides 
Him-elt";  ami  then  there  wall  be  a  proper  notion  of  Flis  substance,  when  He 
-hall  1h-  known  a-  di-tmct  trom  all.  Still  it  wall  not  be  a  perfect  knowledge, 
becau-e  He  will  n<>t  be  known  f )r  what   He  is  in  Him-elt.I 

'Fo  proceetl  theref  ae  in  the  knowledge  of  God  by  waiy  of  negative  dilTe- 
rentiation,  let  u-  take  a-  a  principle  what  has  been  showai  in  a  previous 
chapter,  that  Ciod  i-  altogether  immovable,  which  is  contirmed  also  by  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  For  it  is  saiti  :  /  dm  the  L^.rd  and  change  not 
(Mai.  ill,  6h  ^/''''^'  ^'^dv^m  there  is  no  change  (James  i,  17)  ;  God  is  no*  as  man, 
iha!  he  should  change  (Num.  xxiii,   19).^^ 

•  'Negative  differentiation,'  the  chapter  will  ex-      signifies  it  imperfedly,  as  creatures  also  represent  it 
plain  the  phrase.  In  St  Thomas  it  is  remotio.  imperfeftly."  1     j     •    j     t 
t  St  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  one  of  his  poems,             \  Not  every  notion  can  be  absolutely  denied  ot 
calls  God  "one  and  all  things  and  nothing."                   God,  as  Spirit,'  'power,'  'wise,'  'just.'  Although  He 
In   the  ^umma  Theologica,  B.  I,  q.    I  3,  art.  2,  St      is  none  of  these  things  in  a  purely  human  sense,  He  is 
Thomas  guards  his  statement  thus :  "Of  the  names      all  of  them  in  a  more  excellent  way. 
that  are  predicated  of  God  absolutely  and  affirma-             §  St  Thomas  passes  from  '  immovable  '  to  '  im- 
tively,  as  'good,'  'wise,'  and  the  like,  some  have  said      mutable.'    Aristotle    {Thysics,  vii,    2),  distinguishes 
that  a'll  such  names  are  invented  rather  to  remove      three  sorts  of  'motion':   'local   motion'   (now  the 
something  from  God  than  to  posit  anything  in  Him.      subjed  matter  of  dynamics)  ;  'change,'  or  'motion 
....  But  this  account  is  unsatisfadory.  .  .  .  And      in  quality'  (now  the  matter  of  chemistry)  ;  'growth 
therefore  we  must  say  otherwise,  that  such  names  do      and    decay,'    or   'motion    in    quantity'    (matter  of 
signify  the  divine  substance but  fail  to  repre-      biology).    Thus  three  incongruous  things  were  la- 
sent  it  perfeaiy None  of  them  is  a  perfed  ex-      belled  with  one  name,  to  the  prejudice  of  science  for 

ptession  of  the  substance  of  God,  but  each  of  them      many  centuries. 


(^  c 
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GOD  ^  Ills  CRKATIRES  r>()()K  I 


n  1  \  VTV  R  W    r//^/  Goc/  is  Eternal 

THE  beginning  of  anything  and  its  ceasing  to  be  is  brought  about 
h\  motion  or  change.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  God  is  altogether 
unchangeable :  He  is  therefore  eternal,  without  beginning  or  end.* 

2.  Those  things  alone  are  measured  by  time  which  are  in  motion,  inas- 
much a-  time  is  an  enumeration  of  motion. t  But  God  is  altogether  without 
milt! on,  A\\\  therefore  is  not  measured  by  time.  Therefore  in  Flim  it  is  im- 
possible to  fix  any  before  or  after-.  He  has  no  being  after  not  beings  nor  can  He 
have  aiw  not  being  after  beings  nor  can  any  succession  be  found  in  His  being, 
because  all  this  is  unintelligible  without  time.  He  is  therefore  without  be- 
ginning auui  without  end,  having  all  His  being  at  once,  wherein  consists  the 
essence  ot  etei-nitw 

^.  It  at  -  nic  ririe  God  was  not,  and  afterwards  was.  Tie  was  brought 
fifth  bv  -)nu-  cauic  irom  not  being  to  being.  But  not  b\  1  1  in.self,  because 
what  i^  not  cannot  do  anything.  But  if  by  another,  that  utiier  is  prior  to 
Him.  But  It  hi-  been  shown  that  God  is  the  First  Cause;  therefore  lie  did 
not  heunn  t  >  he  :  hence  neither  will  He  cease  to  be;  because  what  always  has 
been  hat-  the  ta-ce     r  being  always. 

4-  We  see  in  the  world  some  things  which  are  possible  to  be  and  not  to 
be.  But  e\er\  thing  that  is  possible  to  be  has  a  cause :  for  seeing  that  of  itself 
it  is  open  to  two  alternatives,  being  and  not  being;  if  being  is  to  be  assigned 
to  it,  that  nui:5t  be  from  some  cause.  But  we  cannot  proceed  to  infinity  in 
a  series  or  causes :  therefore  we  must  posit  something  that  necessarily  is.  Now 
ecervthinLi;  necessary  either  has  the  cause  of  its  necessity  from  elsewhere, |  or 
not  troni  el-euhere,  but  is  of  itself  necessary.  But  we  cannot  proceed  to  in- 
finitv  m  the  enumeration  of  things  necessary  that  have  the  cause  of  their 
necessit\  rr<  in  ebew  here  :  therefore  we  must  come  to  some  Hrst  thing  neces- 
sary, tfiat  is  of 'tself  necessary  ;  and  that  is  God.  Therefore  God  is  eternal, 
since  ever\thin^  that  is  of  itself  necessary  is  eternal. 

Hence  the  Psalmist:  But  thou^  O  Lord^  abide  st  for  elper :  thou  art  the 
selj-sunh\  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail  (Ps.  ci,  13-28). 


CFIAPrER  X\l    Ji\it        a. J  there  is  /10  Passive  Pote7itiality% 

E\'I,R^  rillXCi  til  it  [lis  in  its  substance  an  admixture  of  potentiahtv. 


H< 


to  the  extent  tliat  it  h  is  potentiality  is  liable  not  to  be:  because  wh   t 
can  !k\  <\\\  also  not  be.  But  God  in  Himself  cannot  not  be,  seeing  th  it 

is  e\erla>tina^  ;  thei 


etore  there  is  in  God  no  potentiality. 


*  But  all  our  experience  of  life  involves  change. 
Our  experience  lends  itself  more  readily  to  the  con- 
ception of  eternal  death  than  of  eternal  life.  To  our 
eye,  the  motionless  and  changeless  is  the  dead,  the 
effete  and  exhausted,  or  the  inanimate.  Yet  we  dare 
to  predicate  eternity  of  a  liYing  Gou .'  The  ditticulty 
is  met  in  the  next  chapter,  where  it  is  argued  that 
God  is  />ure  afluality,  an  activity  and  life  so  full  as  to 
be  above  change. 

t  "An  enumeration  of  motion  in  respect  of  be- 
fore and  after,"  says  Aristotle,  Thysks,  iv,  i  i  ult. 
The  unit  in  this  enumeration  is  one  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  to  ,ixis. 

I  In  which  case  it  is  what  Aristotle  calls  'not  ab- 
solutely ncte:;.irv,  but  following  necessarily'  upon  the 


existence  of  something  else,  which  may  or  may  not  be. 
§  Totentit: passita,  the  Aristotelian  'potentiality  '  in 
its  opposition  to  *a6t.'  Taken  ad^ivcly,  the  word/o- 
tentia  is  to  be  rendered  'power,'  not  'potentiality.' 
As  God  possesses  the  power  to  create  whatever  can 
be  made  at  all,  there  is  in  Him  the  promise  and  po- 
tency of  all  possible  being.  In  Him  all  things  that  are 
or  ever  can  be  exist  *  eminently  and  virtually.'  He  is 
all  that  they  are,  but  in  a  better  and  more  excellent 
way, — in  some  such  way  as  a  seal  is  in  regard  oi'  all 
the  impressions  that  ever  can  be  taken  of  it,  or  .is  a 
king  in  regard  of  a  viceroy  or  lord-lieutenant:  so  mjch 
so  that  adual  creation  makes  no  addition  to  God, 
or  to  the  sum  total  of  Being  absolutely  speaking. — Cf. 
Isa.  xl. 
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2.  Although  in  order  of  time  that  which  is  sometimes  in  potentiality, 
sometimes  in  aduality,  is  in  potentiality  before  it  is  in  aduality,  yet,  abso- 
lutely speaking,  aduality  is  prior  to  potentiality,*  because  potentiality  does 
not  bring  itself  into  aduality,  but  is  brought  into  ad^uality  by  bumethnng 
which  is  already  in  aduality.f  Everything  therefore  that  is  any  way  in  po- 
tentiality has  something  else  prior  to  it.  But  God  is  the  First  Being  and  the 
First  Cause,  and  therefore  has  not  in  Himself  any  admixture  of  potentiality. 

4.  Everything  ads  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  aduality.!  Whatever  then  is  not 
all  aduality,  does  not  ad  by  its  whole  self,  but  by  something  of  itself.  But  what 
does  not  aa  by  its  whole  self,  is  not  a  prime  agent ;  u.v  it  ads  by  participa- 
tion in  something  else,  not  by  its  own  essence.  The  prime  agent  then,  which 
is  God,  has  no  admixture  of  potentiality,  but  i>  pure  aduality. 

6.  We  see  that  there  is  that  in  the  world  which  passes  from  potentiality 
to  aduality.  But  it  does  not  educe  itself  from  potentiality  to  aduality,  be- 
cause wha.t  i^  in  potentiality  is  not  as  yet,  and  tlieretnre  cannot  acl.  There- 
fore there  must  be  some  other  prior  thing,  whereby  thi^  thing  may  be 
brought  out  from  potentiality  to  actuality.  And  again,  it"  thi^  t^urther  thing 
is  going  out  from  potentiality  to  actuality,  there  must  l)e  posited  betore  it 
yet  some  other  thing,  whereby  it  may  be  reduced  to  actuality.  But  this  pro- 
cess cannot  go  on  for  ever;  thcictbre  we  must  come  to  something  that  is 
only  in  actuality,  and  nowise  in  potentiality;  and  that  we  call  God.§ 

CIl  \P  I  1  R   Will    Ji^al  in  God  there  is  no  Composition 

I\  every  compound  there  must  be  actuality  and  potentiality.  For  a  plu- 
rality of  things  cannot  become  one  thing,  unless  there  be  aduality  and 
potentiality.  For  things  that  are  not  one  absolutely,  are  not  aduallv  united 
except  by  being  in  a  manner  tied  up  together  or  driven  together :  m  which 
case  the  parts  thus  got  together  are  in  potentiality  in  respect  of  union;  tor 
they  combine  ac'tually,  after  having  been  potentially  conibinahle.  But  in  God 
there  is  no  potentiality:  therefore  there  is  not  in  Hmi  any  composition. n 

3.  Every  compound  is  potentially  soluble  in  respedl:  of  its  being  com- 
pound, although  in  some  cases  there  may  be  some  other  fad  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  dissolution.  But  what  is  soluble  is  in  potentiality  noit  to  be,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  God,  seeing  that  He  is  of  lliiuself  a  necessary  Being. 

CM  AFIIR  XX    Thai  Go</  IS  Incorporeal 

E\\  \\\  corporeal  thing,  being  extended,  is  compoumi   and  has  parts. 
b    t  C;od  is  not  compound:  therefore  He  is  not  anything  corporeal. 
5.  According  to  the  order  of  objeds  is  the  order  and  dihtinclion 
of  powers  :  therefore  above  all  sensible  objects  there  is  some  intelligible  objed, 

•  «Aduality  is  prior  to  potentiality.'  The  whole  §  This  last  is  in  substance  the  whole  argument 


metaphysical  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  may  be 
said  to  be  summed  up  in  these  words. 

t  A  metaphysical  and  therefore  more  general  state- 
ment of  the  physical  law  of  inertia. 

J  'Every  agent  ads  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  a(fluality,' 
is  a  favourite  axiom  of  the  schoolmen,  to  which  there 
is  a  reciprocal :  *  Everything  that  is  a6\ed  upon  is 
aded  upon  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  potentiality' :  which 
is  also  put  thus,  '  Everything  received  is  received  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  the  recipient.'  'To  be  in 
aduality,'  is  something  akin  to  the  modern  conception 
of  'energy.'  Every  agent  then  ads  according  to  its 
proximately  available  energy.  A  man  docs  only  what 
he  i,  'up  to  doing.' 


of  Chap.  XIII.  St  Thomas  is  thinking  of  such  an  in- 
stance in  the  first  place  as  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the 
growth  of  a  crop  of  wheat.  Intelledual  agents  have 
some  limited  power  of  educing  themselves  from  po- 
tentiality to  aduality,  e.g.,  from  armed  peace  to  war; 
but  their  case  is  not  under  consideration  here, 

II  Read:  "Non  enim  plura  possunt  fieri  unum, 
nisi  aliquid  ibi  sit  actus  et  aliquid  potentia.  Quae 
enim  non  sunt  unum  simpliciter,  adu  non  uni- 
untur,  nisi  quasi  colligata  vel  sicut  congregata  :  in 
quibus  etiam  ipsze  partes  congregata:  sunt  sicut  in 
potentia  respectu  unionis." 
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existing  in  the  nature  of  things.  But  every  corporeal  thing  existing  in  nature 
is  sensible  :  therefore  there  is  determinable  above  all  corporeal  things  some- 
thing nobler  than  they.  IT  therefore  God  is  corporeal,  He  is  not  the  first  and 
greatest  Being.* 

W'itfi  this  demonstrated  truth  divine  authority  also  agrees.  For  it  is  said: 
Go(/  is  a  spirit  (John  iv,  24)  :  To  the  King  of  ages ^  immortal^  mVisihL\  only  God 
(I  Tun.  1,  17;  ;  The  inVisible  things  of  God  are  understood  and  discerned  by  the 
things  that  are  made  (Rom.  i,  29).  For  the  things  that  are  di<(  erned,  not  by 
sight  but  hv  understanding,  are  incorporeal. 

Hcrchv  1-  J.cstroyed  the  error  of  the  first  natural  philosophers,  who  posited 
none  but  material  causes.  The  Gentiles  also  are  renittii,  who  set  w^  rh(  ele- 
ments or  the  world,  and  the  povver>  th.eiei:]  exiNting,  for  gods;  .il  ^  the 
tollies  ot  the  Afithropomorf^lnte  heretics,  who  figured  God  under  bodily 
lineament-;  also  ot'  tlie  M miehem-,  v.hi)  thou-du  God  was  an  intinite  sub- 
stance  ot  liuht  ihthi-eJ  thr'au^h  infinite  space.  The  occasion  of  all  these 
ermr-  wa-  that,  in  tliinking  of  divine  things,  men  cnnie  unati-  tlu-  miiuc-r-ice 
o\  the  ima.,Mnati«in,  whieh  ea.n  be  cognisant  only  ui"  bodih  likciie:,^,.  Arul 
theretorc'  we  niu-t  tiaui-eenti  imagination  iii  the  study  of  thin^-  ine<'rp<'reah 

CflAI'lER  XXI    Tluit  G-J  IS  Ills  owft  Essence  \  ' 

IN  e\er\thin^  thit  is  not  its  own  essence,  quiddity,  or  nature,  there 
mu^t  Ix-  -.  sme  e  nmosition.  For  since  in  ever\  thing  its  own  essence  is 
C'litained, — ii  m  in  thing  there  were  contained  nothing  but  its  essence, 
the  whole  ot  thit  thin.:  u  iiLi  !>e  its  essence,  and  so  itself  would  be  its  own 
essenee.  It  tlien  anything  is  not  its  own  essence,  there  must  be  sonietlnnu  in 
that  thing  l)c>,iJes  its  essence,  and  so  there  must  be  in  it  composition.  Hence 
also  the  essence  in  compound  things  is  spoken  of  as  a  part,  as  humanity  in 
man.  But  it  ha-  been  ^hrnwn  th  it  in  God  there  is  no  composition.  God  there- 
tore  i>  Hi-  1  >\\a'i   e— enee. 

2.  That  alone  i-  rcek^ied  to  be  beyond  the  essence  of  a  thinu;,  which  does 

niLJ;  essen- 


n()t  enter  into  its  definirh  ai  :  t" 


the  .ieniHtion  declares  wh.it  tin   t 


•e  tlie 


Pi  a  n 


its  about  it  w  huh  t, 


t 


M)Ut 


tiallv  is.  But  the  accidents  ot"  ai  thni^ 

not  within  the  lietiniti^n:  therefore  the  accidents  are  the 
a  thmg  be^tie-  it-  essence.  But  m  ^iua  tlieiT  are  no  accidents,  a^  will  he 
shms  n  (Chai\  XXIH  :  therefore  tluTe  i<  nutliin-  m  linn  besides  Hi<  e^-^enee. 
3.  The  tiann-  thit  aix  la.'t  prcdicabic  ot  i^ubbibtent  thin::-,  wheiiier  \\\  the 
nni\er-al  or  m  the  singul.ir.  ane  f- aan- that  do  not  of  them  el\  e^ -ubbit>t  snigly, 
indi\  iduah-eki  m  them-eUe-.  It  is  not  said  that  Socrates  or  mam  •  >v  amimal  is 
whitene--;  heeau-e  whiteness  is  not  anything  subsisting  singly  m  it  cli.  hut 


i-    mdi\a dualized    bv  tlie 


a[>-t.iiiee 


w  men 


exists.   Also  t 


le 


uuidilitie-  ot   L^en.eiM  or  species  are  individualised  accordintr   t.  t 


-enees  or 
le    netinite 


matter  or  tin-  ^J\-  t 


n 


1 '  M 1  \  1 


Jual,  auliuu^h  the  generic  or  specifie  vjuidmLy 
include-  tnrm  and  mote'-  in  general:  hence  it  is  not  said  that  :^(>ciates  or 
man  i.^  humanity.  But  the  l)i\ine  Essence  is  something  existing  single  bv 
it<e1f,  and  individual!  el   ipi  it-clf,  as  will  be  shown  (Chap.  XT. IT.   The  i) - 

vine    i^-efiee   theief   re   i-   predicated  of  God  in  such  a   wa\    th.:t    it   en;    oe 
said:  'God  i>  Hi-     wni  e--enee 


t 


•  I  have  not  translated  the  rest  of  this  long  chap- 
ter, founded  as  most  of  it  is  upon  Aristotelian  physics. 
One  leading  characteristic  of  bodies,  inertia,  may  be 
confidently  fixed  upon  as  not  predicable  of  the  Su- 
preme Being. 


t  That  is  to  say,  whatever  God  is,  He  essentiilly 
is,  which  cannot  be  said  of  man  :  for  there  are  m«ny 
thing?  in  and  about  every  man  orer  and  above  what 
is  essential  to  his  being  ni.in, 

t  Humanity  is  not  man,  but  Deity  is  God.  In 


i 
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CH  A  P  lb  Iv  X  X 11    That  in  God  Existe?ice  a?ici  Esse?2ce  is  the  same  * 

IT  has  been  shown  above  (Chap.  XV,  n.  4)  that  there  is  an  Existence 
which  of  itself  necessarily  is;  and  that  is  God.  If  this  existence,  which 
necessarily  is,  is  contained  in  some  essence  not  identical  with  it,  then 
either  it  is  dissonant  and  at  variance  with  that  essence,  as  subsistent  exis- 
tence is  at  variance  with  the  essence  ot  whiteness;  or  it  is  consonant  with  and 
akin  to  !h  't  c^<cnce,  as  existence  in  somethmg  other  than  itself  is  consonant 
whh  whitene>^.  In  the  former  case,  the  existence  winch  ot  it^elt  necessarily 
:  \,,ll  '-t  tt^T  t..  that  e-^encc.  anv  inore  than  subsistent  existence  wdl 
,,,,,h  to  whitene-.  In  the  latter  ea-e.  either  -uch  existence  must  depend  on 
the  e-^enee    or  h-th  existence  and  essence  depend   un   an(.ther  eau-e,  or  the 


1 


essence  .lu.-t  .icpcui  ^-n  the  cxi.t.,Kc.  The  former  two  suppositions  are 
aeain.i  ''k'  ihm  of  a  bcnv'  whuh  of  itself  necessarily  is;  because,  it  it  de- 
pends on  ..nuibcr  thing,  .i'  no  longer  is  necessarily.  From  the  third  ^upp.s,- 
[ioM  ir  f  >ll"w<  th.it  that  essence  is  accidental  and  adventitious  t,.  the  thing 
whuh  of  it^ai  necessarily  is;  because  all  that  follows  upon  the  being  ot  a 
thin-  is  accidental  t^.  it  ;  and  tbu^  the  Mippo.ed  essence  will  nut  be  the  cs=cnce 
„   ,lT  C.a  thcixf  ac  ha^  no  essence  that  i-.  n-.t  111,  existence. 

".  l\,r\thin-  1-  hv  Its  own  existence.  Whatever  then  is  not  its  own 
exi^t"lMue  does  ii.Tt  ,a-  it'.-el;'  necessarily  exist.  But  God  does  ot  Him^elt  ne- 
cessanlv  ex.  i  :  theiefae  Cod  is  His  own  existence. 

'Existence'  de.i'  te^  a  certain  actuality:  for  a  thing  is  not  said  to  be 
for  «  h  u  it  is  potentiaia,  but  t-.  what  u  is  aftually.  But  everything  to  which 
,1..  re  -tuhc.  an  aauality,  existing  as  something  ditFerent  trom  it,  stands  to 
th^.  -mic  as  pou-ntiabtv  to  ara.iaHtv.  If  then  the  divine  essenee  ,s  sximething 
else  thai  it-  >>wn  existence,  it  f.llow^  th.it  e-ence  and  existence  m  Gou  .tand 
to  one  anntlui  ..  ,.  tenrialitv  and  actuality.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  m  God 
tiiere  is  nothing  of  potent nd ity  (Chap.  \\\),  but  that  He  i<  pure  actuality. 
rheie''.re  God's  essence  is  not  aiivthmg  else  but  His  existcnce.1 

-    bve'\tbni  ■  th..t  cannot  he  except  bv  the  concurrence  of  several  things 
is   como'ou,;i.    sSt   nothing    ,n   uhuh   essence   is  one   thing,  and   existence 

',       ,      ,.    ,  M.   ^r  cr^orifir  niture       or  even  wholly  out  of  the  ken  of  human  knowledge, 

ever,-  man    bcs.dc.  his  hu-an  'j    °'  ^PC    «c  -  u^,      o^c  J      ^^^  ^^  _^     ^_^^^^^^ 

there  .re  h.  inj.v.dua  ^_^"f  "'^'  "//"  j/'^  .ure  bili.lcs  of  sensation  "  or  of  cognition.  This  phrase  of 
■„duanl,<,).  God  ,s  not  ,mde  up  of  a  spec.hc  ^.^^  .^  felicitous,  if  we  remember,  as  he  d,d 

""'•  fhatlst  «rTs'the  same  thing  for  God  to      not,   that  a   "permanent   possibility"   is  something 
Ihat   stosaj,  .tutnesame         *>  ,,  j    j     ^       nothingness.   Here  then  we   have   the 

a'^d'.fis'Go"  a  :  ideftLrN  o":  possl^bfc:!  confutation  of  idealfsm,  of  Berkeley  and  K.„u  and 
W  rid  a?e  Him  alone  ""o  attu,,llv  is  God.  In  God  all  their  tribe.  Phenomena,  or  appearances,  cannot 
be  God  saie  Him  .aloncvvnoa  ,  ^  j  ,  ^j  objects  of  sensation  or 

the  ideal  o'^".  ^f  '^/^^f "]  ^e  order  of  be  n  o  her  human  cognition  :  but  thiy  may  very  well  be 
order  of  thought  (essence)  and  the  order  g      ^^^  .„e^„,„„vf  observable  though  unobserved,  out 

*"' t  This'  distinaion  of  aduality  and  potentiality  is  of  all  human  mind.  Potentiality  however  cannot  be 
tKesllgofhltphy.Evenp^ysica.?ciencein»r      ^^  ^^l;  ^^ ;::2^7:^T:^- 

2iL^iri:Vee^s;2.rerb;™h::  who^t:  ^trl?a: -dents  res?,  is .. :..« .  *. 

aftivity  for  being,  and  seem  to  think  that  the  human      /fev  ^"'''"^         ^      of  idealism  are  broken.   Subjeff 

7t  ;;;:u.h:hlreS5  ^:::X  ^^^'^  ^^  noT';4-.-  'l"«^^  not,.„>,-.  .f  a„y  one  claims 

aa,  ai  though  there  couia  dc  no  rw    j  of  using  such  a  terminology,  he  must  at 

aaualised^  But  perfect  actual. ty  -  ^^^  -    ^      «  J  ^.'^tbUght  to'  an  admission  that  there  is  much 

than  God  ;  so  tha    .f  actual.t)  a  one  "'^»  \  ^  j^j,   j  ^;^^  ■    „ot  subjea  in  his  sense,  and  much 

potentiality,  God  alone  exists.  '^•«"'•'=a'    f  '"f"™  °f  M  "ter  that  is  not  cbU-  Mind  and  Matter  are 

tion  of  sleep  "^  «  "U°ma'y  be'  dlrman.  '^and  ;  1        a„d  land,  two  va'st  potentialities.  They  meet 

from  the  actual.  '^  ™'"f, '"^>  "^.^''of  "ind  be  dL-  on  the  coast-line :  but  the  coas.-line  of  ferafeu  and 

r„:!ir:bstve"d  r;  humat^r:se:'u':pctured  m  fer.,i  is  far  from  being  the  whole  reality, 
hunan  imagination,  unrecalled  in  human  memory, 
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another,  can  be  except  by  the  concurrence  of  several  things,  to  wit,  essence 
and  existence.  Therefore  everything  in  which  essence  is  one  thing,  and 
existence  another,  is  compound.  But  God  is  not  compound,  as  has  been 
shown  (Chap.  WIN  .  Therefore  the  very  existence  of  God  is  His  essence. 
This  subHme  truth  was  taught  by  the  Lord  to  Moses  (Exod.  iii,  13,  14)  : 
Iftbey  say  to^  me.  What  is  his  name?  ^Vphat  shall  I  say  to  them'?  Thus  shalt  thou 
say  to  the  children  of  Israel :  He  ivho  is  hath  sent  me  to  you :  showing  this  to  be 
His  proper  nanic.  He  who  is.  But  every  name  is  given  to  show  the  nntiire  or 
essence  of  sonic  thing.  Heruc  it  remains  that  the  very  existence  or  being  of 
God  is  His  essence  nr  iKirnrc. 


CHAP  I  1  R  XXIH-77/^//  /;/  God  there  is  770  Accident 

\  \'AW  rniXC;  tlMt  i^  m  a  thinir  accidentaH\  has  a  cause  for  its  being 


cause. 


thereni.  seeing  th,>t  ir  is  besi.ie  the  essence  of  thie  lIhii-  uiiereiii  it  is". 
Ir  then  tiiere  is  aii\  thing  m  God  accidentally,  this  must  be  by  some 
Either  therefore  the  cause  of  the  accident  is  the  Divinity  itself,  or 
something  el^e.  ir' -  .inetfimg  else,  that  somethinu^  mii^t  ac>  up,-!)  the  divine 
subbtance:  fnr  nrnhiim  miluees  aiiv  turm  wl  ether  ^iih^taniia!  or  accidental 
in  anv  reeiiMent,  ex^e^n  h\  aetiii-  in  some  way  upon  it,  [)ecause  ading  is 
nothing  else  than  making  something  aaiLi]]\  !)J,  wliieh  is  by  a  form.  Thus 
God  will  he  acted  upon  and  moved  by  some  agent,  uhuh  is  airam  t  tiic 
conclusions  of  Chapter  XIII.  But  ir"  the  divine  substance  a  dh  i^the  eau.e 
of  the  aeeident^suppu^cd  to  he  in  it,  then, — ma^miuli  a-^  it  eannot  p.-^hly 
be  the  eause  ot  it  m  -)  far  a^  it  !>  the  reeipient  .>t"  it,  inxan-e  a.t  that  rate 
the  same  thing  m  tlie  ^ame  respect  wouhi  actualibe  ifH-lt;— then  thi^  acci- 
dent, supposed  to  he  m  God,  needs  mii^t  he  received,  hv  Him  m  -ne  reaped 
and  caused  hv  Him  in  another,  even  a^^  things  cor}^- .rca'l  receive  th.eir  proper 
accidents  l^y  the  virtue  oh  their  matter,  anil  eau^e  them  h\  their  form.  Thu-. 
then  God  will  be  cumpouiuh  the  eonrrarv  of  whieli  ha^  heen  aho\c  proxed.* 

4.  In  whatever  thing  anvthmg  i^  aeeiclenta.llv,  that  thin-  1^  m  M^nie  ua\ 
changeable  in  it^  nature:  for  aechlent  as  sueh  mav  W  .nui  mav  not  he  m  the 
thing  in^which  it  i>.  If  then  C;od  ha.  anything  attachm-  to 'l  Inn  aeeuien- 
tally,  it  follows  that  He  i^  changeable,  the  eontrarv  oh  whieh  ha^  ahove  heen 
proved  (Chap.  XII I,  X\'). 

5.  A  thmg  into  whiefi  an  accident  entcr=,  i-  not  a.ll  and  e\er\thinL:  that 
IS  contained  m  it-cU:  heeau^e  aeeident  i^  n^.t  ot"  the  essence  ot'  the  ^uhiec^t. 
But  God  is  whatever  He  lia.<  m  Himself.  Theret"ore  in  Cnni  there  i-^  no  aeei- 
dent.— The  premises  are  proved  thu>.  I-Acrvthmg  1.  fMund  more  exeellentlv 
in  cause^than  in  eiiect.T  But  (iod  is  cau>e  ot'.dl  :  theret'ae  whatever  i^  m 
Him  is  found  there  m  the  m-.^t  exeellent  wa\  p.-.ihlc.  But  uIku  im.st  ncr- 
fectly  attaches  to  a  thing  1^  the  xerv  thing  it^elt".  This  umtv  o.t"  hicntitv  is 
more  pert'ect  than  the  substantial  inm.n  or"\.ne  element  with  an.-ther,  e.u.',  of 
form  with  matter;  and  that  imun\  aga,in   1.  m-rc  pert"eet  than  tlie  unnai'tliat 


comes  ot  one  thing  being  .leeidentalK-  m  anotlu-r.    It 
God  is  whatever  He  has. 

•  .A  body,  according  to  St  Thomas,  is  made  up 


rema 


tl 


lereti  a"e 


th.it 


of  a  potential  subject,  called  'matter,'  connaturally 
extended  in  space  ;  and  further  of  an  actuating  prin- 
ciple of  energy,  called  'substantial  form,'  which  is  so 
united  to  the  potential  subject,  or  'matter,'  that  the 
latter  thereby  becomes  an  individual  body  within  a 
definite  species,  deriving  its  power  of  action  from  the 
'substantial  form,'  or  principle  of  energy. 
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t  Shakespeare's  genius  was  a  better  thing  than 
Shakespeare's  Othello.  Ordinarily,  the  cause  is  not 
permanently  exhausted  by  the  effort  of  causation  : 
more  remains  behind  than  has  been  put  into  the 
effect.  A  man  is  more  proud  of  what  he  can  do  than 
of  what  he  has  done.  There  would  be  small  satisfac- 
tion in  viewmg  a  work  of  your  mind,  or  of  your 
hands,  if  you  felt  that  your  hand  had  lost  its  <  un- 
ning,  and  your  mind  was  now  effete. 
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OF  GOD  AS  HE  IS  IN  HIMSELF 

Hence  Augustine  (Ti.  Trinitate,  v,  c.  4,  n.  5)  :  "  There  is  nothing 
accidental  in  God,  because  there  is  nothing  changeable  or  perishable."  The 
showing  forth  of  this  truth  is  the  confutation  of  sundry  Saracen  jurists,  who 
suppose  certain  "ideas"  superadded  to  the  Divine  Essence.* 

CHAl'.  XXI\^    That  the  Existence  of  God  ca?mot  be  charaEierised 
by  the  addition  of  any  Substantial  Differentia  t 

Ir  1  impossible  for  anything  adually  to  be,  unless  all  things  exist  whereby 
Its  substantial  being  is  characterised.  An  animal  cannot  ac1:ually  be  with- 
out being  either  a  rational  or  an  irrational  animal.  Hence  the  Platonists, 
iM  Pootin-  ldea>,  >iid,  iiMt  posit  self-existent  Ideas  of  ^f/;^r^,  seeing  ^'^i genera 
are  charatierised  and  brouubt  t(^  specitie  being  bv  addition  of  essential  difte- 
rentias-  Ivnt  thcv  p-.^.tcd.   ^elt'-existent  Ideas  of  species  alone,  seeing  that  for 


tiu"     Kirthc-r     chai 


.,1 
leterising  of  species  (in  the   individuals  belonging  to  it) 

jl,,,-c  is  no  need>  -i"  essential  differentias.t  It^  then  the  existence  of  God  is 
eharaaensed  and  reeeivcs  an  essential  characteristic  by  the  addition  of  some- 
thin-  el.e,  that  existence  will  not  oi"  itself  actually  be  except  by  having  that 
other  tiling  superadded  to  it.  But  the  existence  of  God  is  His  own  very 
sul-t.inee,  as  b,i^  been  -^hown.  It  would  follow  that  the  substance  ot  God 
eould  not'ac^tualh  he  except  In  Mmu-thmg  supervening  upon  it;  and  thence 
the  t-u-ther  conclusion  would  ensue  that  the  substance  of  God  is  not  ot  itself 
neee^-^arilv   exi  tent,   tlie   contrary  of  whieh   ba^  been  shown  above   (Chap. 

XV,  n.  4).  I       •     • 

2  Evervthm-  that  needs  something  superadded  to  enable  it  to  be,  is  in 
nntentiditx'in  reWt  ot'  that  addition^  Now  the  divine  substance  is  not  in 
,,v  wav  in  potentiahtv.  a^  has  been  ^hown  (Chap.  X\T),  but  God|  own 
suh^tance  1^  God^  own  being.  Therefore  PT>  existence  cannot  be  charac- 
teri-eii  bv  anv   superadded  >ub>tantial  eharacteri>tic. 


E 


n, 


CMAPTHR  XXV    That  God  is  not  in  any  Genus 
\'^R^'THIX(T  that  is  in  anv  '^rcnus  has  something  m  it  whereby  the 
ature  ot"the  uenus  ,.  characterised  and  reduced  to  species:   for  there 

nothiim   urthe  genus   that   is  not  in  some  species  ot  it.  But  this  is 

impossible  m  (hul,  as  has-been  sbown  m  the  previous  chapter. 

o  It-  God  1^  m  anv  ^enus,  He  is  either  in  the  genus  ot  accident  or  the 
^.enus  ot- substance.  He  is  not  m  the  genus  of  accident,  tor  an  accident  can- 
not be  the  hrst  hem-  and  the  first  cause.  Again,  He  cannot  be  m  the  genus 
of  suh^tance  :  f^r  the  .substance  that  is  a  genus  is  not  mere  existence  :  ^  other- 
win-  every  substance  would  be  its  own  existence,  since  the  idea  ot  the  genus 


d  in  all  that  i^  contained,    under   the   genus 


is  nvuntaine 

*  Intentiones.  For  intcntio,  meaning  idea,  see  B.  I, 
Chap.  1.1  H  The  reference  is  to  archetypal  ideas  of 
creation,  something  akin  to  the  Platonic  Ideas,  the 
"multitude  of  things  intelligible,"  discussed  in  Chap. 
L-LV  of  this  book.  The  'Saracen  jurists'  (Saracc- 
norum  in  jure  loquentium)  are  apparently  Avicenna 
and   his  school,  against    whom   these    chapters    are 

directed. 

t  This  and  the  next  chapter  go  to  show  that  the 
logical  arrangement  is  inapplicable  to  God,  by  which 
genus  and  differentia  together  constitute  the  species  or 
definition,  as  animal  and  rational  make  up  man. 

X  There  is  an  ideal  or  typical  man  in  the  Platonic 


at  that  rate  no  sub- 


scale,  but  no  ideal  animal.  The  former  is  specific  m 
reference  to  Socrates,  the  latter  would  be  geyieric.  The 
type  stops  at  the  species.  This  piece  of  Platonism  is 
not  formulated  in  the  writings  of  Plato. 

§  There  is  always  an  ambiguity  in  this  term  of 
'mere  existence,'  ipsum  esse,  avro  to  etmi.  Either  it 
means  ens  abstractissimum,  the  thinnest  and  shallowest 
of  concepts,  denoting  the  barest  removal  from  no- 
thingness :  or  it  is  ens  plenissimum,  being  that  includes 
(virtually  at  least)  all  other  being,  as  the  Platonic 
atTo  TO  KoXoi'  virtually  includes  all  beauty.  In  this 
latter  sense  the  term  is  predicable  of  God  alone.  In 
God  'mere  existence'  means  pure  actuality. 
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stance  would  be  caused  by  another,  which  is  impossible  (Chapp.  X  !  11  W). 
But  God  is  mere  existence:  therefore  He  is  not  in  any  genus. 

7.  Whatever  is  in  a  genus  differs  in  point  of  existence  from  other  things 
that  are  in  the  same  genus:  otherwise  genus  would  not  be  predicated  ot 
several  things.  But  all  things  that  are  in  the  same  genus  must  agree  in  the 
quiddity,  or  essence,  of  the  genus:  because  of  them  all  genus  is  predicated  so 
as  to  answer  the  question  what  (^ui^/)  each  thing  is.*  Therefore  the  exis- 
tence of  each  thing  that  exists  in  a  genus  is  something  over  and  above  the 
quiddity  of  the  genus.  But  that  i>  impossible  in  God.f 

4..  Everything  is  placed  in  a  genus  by  reason  of  its  quiddity.  But  the 
qukklitv  of' God  is  His  own  mere  (full)  existence.^  Now  a  thing  is  not 
rankcii  m  a  genu*^  on  the  score  of  mere  (bare)  existence:  otiuuise  *being,' 
in  the  sense  of  mere  (bare)  existence,  would  he  a  genus.  JJui  ih.it  "l^eing' 
cannot  be  a  ^enu>  1-  proved  in  tln>  vva).  if  'being'  were  a  ;^eMu>,  some 
differentia  would  h.i\e  t-  le  f'unvl  to  reduce  it  to  ^peeie-.    Iha  !!■>  ciillerentin 


.c 


participates  m  it-^Lienii^:   I    mean,  ueiuis  i>   ne\  er  com[M-clienvU\i    in    the    icea 

of  the  differentia:   beeau>e    it    that    iMte   ^eiiu- 

the  definition  of  the   -^peeie-.^^   Ditterentia   then 

above  what  i^  uiuier^tooa  in  the   idea  ot  uenii^ 

and  above  what  i>  understood  1)\  the  krm  (T  "be 

the   conceivahihtv    of  all    thm^^    w  hereot    it   1 

limited  bv  no  di ft erentia. 

Hence  it  is  al>o  a[^parent  that  (rod  cannot 
finition  is  hv  genu>  and  djiferentKi-.  It  i-  aj^parent  ad 
demonstration  of  (iod  except  through  >omeettect  (  t  Mi-  production  :  because 
the  principle  of  demonstration  i>  a  iletiiutiou  nt  the  thin;^  dictmed.^ 


Wi  add  be  put  t\\  ice  <  '\  cr  m 
nuo  t  I'C   -'  iiicthing  o\'ei    aiul 

N>|\\  ni.thmu  can  be  o\  ci' 
n^  "  ;  -nice  ■  bem^  '  entcr-^  into 

predicated,  and    thu^  can  be 

be  delniedi,  becau-e  e\  erv  tie- 
th.it  there  can  be   no 


CHAPTER  XXVI   That  God  i. 


s  no 


t  the Jor}}iiil '.}'  cihsh'Lici  hcui^  fj 


nil  tllUI'^S 


THINGS  are  not  distinguished  from  one  anotluT  in  m)  far  as  thev  all 
have  being,  because  in  this  thev  all  agree.   It  therett.re  things  d,,  ditler 
from  one  another,  either   ^Kang"   it-eh    must   !)e   spccitied;   In'  cert.iin 
added  differentiaN,  >o  that  ditierent  things  ha\e  a  ditterent  spccitic  being;  or 


"*  Quod  quid  Lit,  r<)  Ti  *r  iJiai,  where  fuoJ  is  a 
clum>y  ccjuiv.ilent  for  to. 

t  God  i;  mere  .uid  ^heer  existence,  not  existence 
modelled  upon  some  quiddity  (Ch.ip.  XXII).  In  this 
study  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  'essence'  re- 
presents the  ide.il  order:  'existence'  the  actual.  God 
is  the  unity  of  essence  and  existence,  of  the  ideal  and 
tlic  actu.il  ;  the  point  at  which  the  potential  finally 
vanishes  into  th.e  .ictual.  In  every  existent  being, 
under  God,  there  is  an  admixture  of  potentiality. 
This  is  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  in  bringing  St 
Thomas  to  bear  upon  Kant  and  Hegel. 

I  If  God  and  the  creatures  were  included  in  one 
genus,  the  genus  could  not  be  the  'full  existence' 
(esse  plenissimum)  of  God,  for  that  is  not  predicable 
of  the  creature.  We  should  have  to  fill  back  upon 
the  other  meaning  of  ipsum  esse,  namely,  'bare  exis- 
tence,' and  upon  that  St  Thomas  argues. 

§  As  if  we  took  'living'  for  a  differentia  attach- 
able to  the  genus  'animal,'  and  so  formed  a  species 
'living  animal.' 

II  'Being  means  anything  and  everything  that  in 


— aElually  existent  being.  'Being  in  this  latter  sense  of 
TfAat  aSIut://y  exists  cannot  be  a  genus,  because  the 
whole  apparatus  of  genus,  species  and  differentia  be- 
longs to  the  business  of  definition  ;  and  definition 
does  not  lay  down  actual  existence  (esse),  but  ideal 
being  (essentia).  It  is  no  part  of  the  definition  of  a 
triangle  to  state  that  any  such  things  as  triangles  do 
actually  exist.  Therefore  we  read  in  this  chapter 
(n.  3)  :  "The  existence  of  each  thing  that  exists  in 
a  genus  is  something  over  and  above  the  quiddity  of 
the  genus."  In  other  words,  'existence'  lies  outside 
every  possible  generic  notion.  Nor  again  can  being 
in  the  sense  of  rvhat  is  in  thought  be  a  genus,  because 
such  conceptual  being  penetrates  and  pervades  the 
whole  ideal  order,  to  which  genus,  species  and  diffe- 
rentia belong  :  it  is  the  fundamental  notion  of  the 
order,  and  appears  everywhere,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  screened  off  as  a  genus. — Sec  ^tctaphysics  in  the 
Stonyhurst  Series  of  "Manuals  of  Catholic  Philoso- 
phy," pp.  35-38. 

H  God  cannot  be  'demonstrated'  in  the  Aristote- 
lian sense,  as  truths  are  demonstrated  in   the  exact 


N 


.my  way  is,  and  can  at  all  be  said  to  be  removed  sciences,  notably  mathematics.  You  can  demonstrate 
from  the  merest  nothing.  There  is  being  in  thought, —  in  this  sense  nothing  but  what  you  thoroughly  com- 
conceptual,  or  ideal  being;  and  there  is  being  of  thing,      prehend. 
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OF  COD  AS  HE  IS  IN  HIMSELF 

things  must  differ  in  this  that  'being'  itself  attaches  to  specifically  different 
natures.  The  first  alternative  is  impossible,  because  no  addition  can  be  made 
to  'beings'  in  the  wav  that  differentia  is  added  to  genus,  as^has  been 'said 
(Chap.  XXV,  n.  4).  li  lemains  therefore  that  things  differ  m  that  the)  have 
different  natures,  to  which  being'  accrues  differently.  But  the  divine  being 
is  not  something  accessory  to  any  nature,  but  i^  the  very  nature  or  essence 
of  God  (Chap.  XXII^.  If  therefore  the  divine  being  were  the  formal  and  ab- 
strad  being  of  .dil  thmgb,  all  thing-  would  have  to  be  nhsolutclv  one.* 


4.  WhiU  is  common  to  many  is  not  anything  over  anci  at)o\e  the  many 
excejn  in  tic  luht  alone.  For  example,  \mn-nad'  is  not  anythmg  over  and 
above  Socrates  and  Plato  and  other  am  mils,  except  in  the  mind  that  appre- 
hends the  form  of  'anim.di"  despoiled  of  all  individualising  and  specifying 
marks:  tor  what  is  really  anmud  is  man:  otherwise  it  would  follow  that  in 
Plato  there  were  sc\  er.d  aiumals,  to  wit,  animal  in  general,  and  mail  in 
i^^cnerad.  and.  Plat--  him-clt".  Much  less  then  is  hare  being  in  general  anything 
over  AwA  al)o\e  all  cxi-ting  things,  cYcejn  m  the  mind  alone.  If  then  God  be 
hem-  m  general,  (iod  will  he  nothing  more  than  a  logical  eritity,  something 
thiat  exists  m  the  mmd  alone. 

Idiis  error  is  >ct  aside  hv  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  con- 
fesses (iod  /V/v  <!;h/  /1:^/1  [\>A.  VI,  i),  and  that  He  is  d/?oyc  all  (Rom.  ix,  5). 
I'or  if  He  Is  the  being  of  all,  then  He  is  something  ot  all,  not  above  all. 
The  >up[^orter>  of  this  error  are  al>o  cast  out  by  the  same  sentence  which 
cast>  out  idolaters,  who  ga\  e  the  iuc.nDnunicdh'c  name  ot  God  to  stocks  and 
stones  (Wisd.  xiv,  S,  21).  h^)r  if  Ciod  were  the  being  of  all,  it  would  not  be 
more  trulv  >aid,  \\  stone  is  a  being,'  than  'A  stone  is  God.' 

What  ha^  led  men  into  this  error  is  a  piece  of  faulty  reasoning.  For,  see- 
in"^  that  what  i^  common  to  manv  ib  specialised  and  individualised  bv  addi- 
tion,  thev  reckoned  that  the  di\ine  being,  to  which  no  addition  is  made, 
wa^  not  anv  individual  being,  but  was  the  general  being  of  all  things:  fail- 
in-^  t(^  observe  that  what  is  common  or  universal  cannot  reallv  exist  without 
addition,  but  merelv  is  viewed  bv  the  mind  without  addition.  'Animal'  can- 
not be  without  'rational'  or  'irrational'  as  a  differentia,  although  it  may  be 
thou'dit   (^\   without   these   ditlerentias.T    Moreover,    though    the   universal'  [C-uul 

o  .       .     . 

l)e  thought  of  without  atidition,  vet  not  wnthout  susceptibility  of  addition./      5^6 /'V ^Z,- 

'  Animal'  would  not  be  a  irenus  if  no  ditferentia  could  be  added  to  it;  and  so  "^-^ /^t^  .a 

of  other  L^eneric  name^.    But  the  divine  beini^  is  without  addition,  not  only 

in   thou'du,   but  also  ///  rcrum  udtiird  \  and   not  onlv  without  addition,  but 

without  e\en  susceptibility  of  addition.  Hence  from  this  very  tact,  that  He 

neither  receives  nor  can  receive  addition,  we  mav  rather  conclude  that  God 

Is  not  beinL^  in  L^eneral,  hut  individii.d  being:  for  bv  this  very  fact  His  being 

is   distinguished    tVom   all   other    beings,    that    nothing   can    be    added    to    it 

(Chap.  XX I \;). 

Tieo  Qreatore.,  the  \''aticaii  Couni.il  .Tn.Tthematises  any 
who  say  that  "God  is  a  universal  or  indefinite  being, 
which  h}'  self-determination  constitutes  the  universe." 

t  This  statement,  along  with  the  previous  (n.  4), 
is  St  Thomas's  repudiation  of  ultra-realism,  a  doctrine 
with  which  the  schoo.men  .ire  often  ch.irged,  as 
though  they  gave  the  objects  of  universal  concepts, 
as  universal,  a  place  in  rerum  natura.  The  neo-Kan- 
tian  school,  identifying  reality  with  thought,  may  be 
more  open  to  the  accusation.  Is  not  the  old  mediae- 
val strife  about  'universals'  still  being  waged  under 
other  names  \ 

Modern  scholars  make  a  great  difficulty  of  ad- 
mitting that  the  "common  element"  in  a  number 
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•  If  all  things  agreed  in  being — and  that  the  di- 
vine being — all  things  would  agree  also  in  nature,  since 
the  being  of  God  is  simply  identical  with  His  nature. 
Agreeing  at  once  in  being  and  in  nature,  they  would 
agree  all  over,  all  would  be  absolutely  one,  and  one 
great  and  sole  Reality  would  pervade  and  constitute 
the  universe.  To  erect  such  a  'Reality,'  or  'Idea,'  or 
'Absolute,'  and  then  to  proclaim  it  God,  is  panthe- 
ism, St  Thomas  argues  that  this  all-pervading  entity 
is  not  the  universe,  still  less  is  it  God:  it  has  no  con- 
crete existence  whatever  :  it  is  the  shallowest,  poorest 
and  barest  of  the  mind's  creations,  extending  to  and 
denoting  everything,  and  therefore  meaning  and  com- 
prehending next  to  nothing.  In  its  fourth  canon,  De 
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GOD  i^  HIS  CRK ATL  RES  BOOK  I 

C\l  A P  r }  R   X X \ ' I n  - r/iat  God  is  Universal  Terfcaion 

AS  all  pertection  and  nobility  is  in  a  thing  inasmuch  as  tlu  thing  is, 
M.  vxvry  defea  is  in  a  thing  inasmuch  as  the  thing  in  some  manner 
IS  not.  As  then  God  has  being  in  its  totality,  so  not-being  is  totally 
removed  tunn  Iliii,  because  the  measure  in  which  a  thing  has  being  is  the 
'^^^'^^^^''^'  "'  '-\  '^inoval  from  not-being.  Therefore  all  defed  is  absent  from 
God:  ik   1    thcretore  universal  perfection. 

2.  Everything  impcrfc^f  mu^t  proceed  from  something  perfed  :  therefore 
the  Fir^t  Bcm-  nu-t  he  most  pcrfccl:. 

3.  Kvervfinn^  i.  pcrket  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  aduality  ;  imperfed,  inas- 
much ,1^  It  IS  in  potentiaIit\,  with  privation  of  aduality.  That  tlien  which 
1-  n.wise  in  potcntuhty,  l)ut  is  pure  adualit),  inu.t  be  most  pcrfed ;  and 
such  Is  God."* 

_      4.  Nothin-  ad.  except   lUA^nnwh   a^   it   i^   m  aduahtx  :   ndinn   thcrcf^ore 
rull()w>  the  measure  of  actuahtv    la  the  a-enr.    It   1.   imp^'-uhle    rliercnaa-   tor 

t'TMii^ht    luti^   JKaa 


:   by  action  to  be  o\  , 

le  a^ifcnt.    It  i--   possible   th.^u-h 


i   n<  iac 


aatiKiiirv 
u.ihtx      t' 


i'  a-  t  IK'    act 
e  aaf  in^  ciuna    ni.l^much 


anv  cfTect  that  I's  [t^.i 

thau  Is  the  actu.ih't\   (^l'  tl 

the  e^lect  to  he  Ics.  pertect  th.in  tfie  .utuahts 

as  action   may  he  weakeneJ    ^ai    tiie  part  .a"  the   object    m  which   it   1^  tcruu- 

nated,  or  upnn  whicli   it  is  .pent.   X-.w  m  the  cate'.:.a-\    Mrcftu  lenr  causation 

everything  is  reducihle  ultimatelv  to  one  .au^-e,  which   c^  (nui,  .aXsh-an  are 

all  thini^s.   Kvervthm-  theretnre  that  .k\ua\\\  ^^  m    au\  Mther  tlinm   mu^i  ' 

found  m  (iod  much  more  emmentlv  than    m    the   thm-    it^elh;    Cul    tl 

mo.st  pertect. 

Hence  the  answer  -ivcn  to  Moses  hv  the  L^aah  u  hen  he   -aijlit    to 
the  divine  tace  or  i^dnrv  :  /  :,v/7  sbo-zc  thee  all  good  (Kxcch  xwm,   i'^). 
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CHAPTER  XXlXHrnv  1/ikeness  to  Go<I  max  he  found  in 

Crtdiurcs 

EFFECTS  dispn,porti,,nate  to  their  causcs  d-  imt  a-ree  with  them  m 
name  and  essence.  And  vet  some  likeness  must  he  tound  between  such 
etlect>  and  their  causes  :  rh.r  it  is  ,,r"the  nature  of"  an  a^ent  t.  -  dn  smmk- 
thing  like  itsclt.  Thu>  aKo  C;oJ  ^.vcs  to  creature,  all  their  pertecti,  ais ; 
and  thereby  He  has  with  all  creatures  a  likeness,  and  an  unhkencs.  at  the 
same  time.  Tor  thi:>  point  of  likeness,  Imwever,  it  is  more  proper  to  sav  that 
the  creature  is  like  God  than  that  Ciod  ,s  hke   the  creature.   For  that  I's  .aid 

of  MmiLir  object^,  cf.,  of  Jogs  ..-.n.  he  thought  of 
"without  aJdition"  of  colour,  M.-o,.ind  other  points, 
which   go   t      ■     1     1     '■ 


o  maiviauah^c  rhis  .•  ;^.  Tikc  :i]l  those 
points  away,  they  >ay,  an  J  you  hue  notliing  left. 
Certainly  you  have  no  picture  m  t;,e  imagination 
left.  But  cur^^ory,  rapid  tinr.king,— and  such  is  our 
usual  thinking, — is  done  without  any  picture  in  the 
imagination  ;  we  think  vaguely,  or,  as  Cardinal  New- 
man in  the  Crammar  of  .Isscnt  calls  it,  "  notionally." 
Only  in  vivid  thought  is  a  sensible  picture  in  the 
imagination  formed,  and  tr  c  apprehension  becomes 
what  Newman  calls  "real."  The  objca  liien  appears 
with  its  individualising  features  upon  the  imaginative 
canvas,  the  mind  meanwhile  remarking  to  it-^elf  that 
this  figure,  e.g.,  of  thi^  dog,  i^  a  specimen  or  t\  pe,  to 
which  other  objects  will  ^ontorm  with  \ari(^u. 'dater- 
ences. 

It  does  not  follow  from  thi>  that  human   per- 


fection is  perfect  self-realisation,  in  the  sense  of  every 
power  being  realised  to  the  utmost.  The  powers  of 
man  arc  many,  not  all  of  equally  high  qualit)'  The 
utmost  realisation  of  one  might  x\\\  would  interfere 
with  the  realisation  of  another  :  the  baser  might  be 
brought  out  to  the  loss  of  nobler  and  better:  the 
perfection  of  man  is  a  harmon\  <.f  po'Acr-^.  which 
implies  both  use  and  restraint  ot  them  .^veraih-  at - 
cordirie  to  the  excellence  of  their  several  functions. 
In  man,  niu^i.  must  be  left  in  potcntialitv,  if  the 
best  actuality  that  he  is  capable  of  w  t.,  tc  realised. 
In  an  or>.lle^tra,  w!:cre  e\(ry  m^trumetU  plaveJ  (or 
bra;.  eJ.)  continuously  at  it-,  h.udest,  the  result  would 
be  d:n  indescribable,  a  niaxmium  of  nui.e  v\,;;i  a 
mininuini  ofmuac.  I'erteOion  ..  attua'a'v  upto>tan- 
dard.  In  a  finite  nature,  the  tandard  nnpo>e-,  limita- 
tions, acujrd.ng  to  tiie  .Arotntelian  canon  ot  the 
golden  mean,  a  ^.anun  not  iranicd  for  ti;e  intiro. 
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OF  CX)D  AS  HE  IS  IN  HIMSELF 

to  be  like  a  thing,  which  possesses  its  quality  or  form.  Since  then  that  which 
is  found  to  perfection  in  God  is  found  in  other  beings  by  some  manner  of 
imperfed  participation,  the  said  point  of  likeness  belongs  to  God  absolutely, 
but  not  so  to  the  creature.  And  thus  the  creature  has  what  belongs  to  God, 
and  is  rightly  said  to  be  like  to  God :  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  God  has 
what  belongs  to  the  creature,  nor  is  it  fitting  to  say  that  God  is  like  the 
creature ;  as  we  do  not  say  that  a  man  is  like  his  picture,  and  yet  his  pidlure 
is  rightly  pronounced  to  be  like  him. 

Cll  API"!-  R   XXX    JFhat  Nrnncs  cm  he  predicated  of  G  od 

W\\  may  further  consider  w  h.it  ma\    he  said  or  not  said  of  God,  or 
wliat  iici)   he  said  of  llim  onl\ ,  what  again  may  be  said  of  God 
and  at  the  same  time  albO  of  other  beings.  Inasmuch  as  every  per- 
fection of  the  creature  inav  be  found  in  God,  although  in  another  and  a  more 
e\cc-11ent  w.ix,  it   t'olh.w-   that    whatever  name*?  absolutely  denote  perfection  ' 
With,  ait  aeteCt,  are  prcaicated  «a'  (lod   and   ot'  other  beings,  as  far  instance, 
'g.    "iness,'  'wisdom,'  'heina,"  awA  the  like.   But  wh.itexer  names  denote  such 
perteCtion  with  the  aiidituai  ot' .1  mndc  proper  to  creatures,  cannot  be  predi- 
cated of  God  except  hs    way  of  similitude  and  metaphor,  wherehv  the  attri- 
bute-  (.t"«aie   thiiiL;   are  wont   to   he  adapted   to  another,  as  when   a   man   is 
1   M)lock'   for  the  deiiseness  ot"  his   understanding.   Ot  this  sort  are  all 
imp'osL'd    to    lienote    the    species    ot    a    created    thing,    as    'man,'    and 
:    tor  to  e\ei'\   species  is  due  its  owai   proper  mode  ot   perfection   and 
In  hke  manner  aFo  w  hatexer  names  denote  properties  that  are  caused 
m  things  1)\   their  }^]a)per  specific  principles,-'-'  cannot  be   predicated  ot  God 
Mtherwise  than  metaphoricallv.   But  the   names  that  express  such  perfections 
with  th.it  motle  of  snpcreminent  excellence  in  which  they  appertain  to  God, 
are  precdcated  of  Ciod  alone,  as  for  instance,  'Sovereign  Good,'  'First  Being,' 
and  the  like.  I  sav  that  some  of  the  aforesaid  names  imply  perfection  with- 
lait  detect,  if  we  consider  that  which  the  name  was  imposed  to  signify.  But 
if  we  consider  the  mode  (A  signification,  every  name  is  attended  with  defeCt: 
tor  hv  a  name  we  e.\}M-ess  things  as  we  conceive  them  in  our  understanding: 
hut  our  understanding,  taking  its  beginning  ot  knowdedge  from  sensible  ob- 
jects, tloes   not   transcend  that   mode  wdiich  it  finds  in  such  sensible  objeCts. 
In  them  the  f )rm  is  one  thinu;,  and  that  which   has  the  form  another.  The 
form,  to  be  sure,  is  simple,  but   imperfect,  as   not  subsisting  by  itself:  w^hile 
that  which   has  the  form  subsists,  Init   is  not  simple — nay,  is  concrete  and 
composite."!'  Hence  whatever  our  understanding  marks  as  subsisting,  it  marks 
in  the  concrete:  what  it  marks  as  simple,  it  marks,  not  as  something  that  is, 
but  as  that  -.^bcrchv  s^jmcthinz  is.\  And  thus  in  every  name  that  w^e  utter,  if 
we  c« insider  the  mode  of  signification,  there  is  found  an  imperfeCtion  that 
does  not  attach  to  God,  although  the  thing  signified  may  attach   to   God  in 
some  eminent  waiy,  as  appears  in  the  name  'goodness'  and  'good.'  'Goodness' 
denotes  something  as  not  subsisting  by  itself  :  'good,'  something  as  concrete 
and   composite.    In   this  respect,  then,  no  name  befits  God  suitably   except 
in  respect  of  that  which  the  name  is  imposed  to  signify.  Such  names  there- 
fore may  be  both  affirmed  and  denied  of  God,  af^rmed  on  account  of  the 

'  e.g.,  -pace-enclo>ing  as  a  propcrt}'  of  tr;angle>.  er^sence  and  existence.  Thus,  in  creation,  the  ahitraB 

\  CcviTcti'.ncm  habens.  The  rcr.cretc  to  St  Thoma>  alone  ib  simple,  concrete  being  is  compound. 
means  the  i''^[Oiite.   An)'  exi-ting   created  ^ub^tance,  \  Thub  the  concrete  man  is  something  that  is:  the 

A-  he  teachc:-,  i>  compounded  of  >pecihc  nature  and  abstract   humanity   is   that   rtherehy   man   is   man,   not 

indi\,duali>ing  note^,  of  actuality  and  potentiality,  of  something  that  is  by  itself. 
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meaniiv^-  or  the  n.unc,  ilcnicd  on  account  ot  rhc  ni.uic  n'i'  ^iLrfiitic.uidfi.  But 
the  mode  ot  -upcrcuuucnce,  wherchv  the  <:\\(\  [ktic-.!  i.  .u^  .irc  h.ufhl  \\\  CkI, 
caniKU  l)c  -^lL;^ItIcd  h\  the  uaiiie-  iinfv,  ..c.i  !)v  u^.  e\eept  either  h\  ueuatioii, 
as  when  we  eall  (khI  ^eternal  (  r  'infinite,"  ^ -v  h\  reterefiee  «a-  e<snH\irison  of 
Him  to  other  thnv^s,  .is  when  He  i^  e.ille..!  the  '  I'lr^t  C'.noe"  ^r  the  'Sm\c- 
reign  Good/  For  we  cannot  take  \\\  (capere)"^  of  Goii  wh.it  He  i^,  l)ut  what 
Pie  is  not,  and  h.)W  other  hemgs  standi  related  to  Him. 

CHAPTER  XXXr    Tka  the  PIuruDt,- of  d.vinc  Na,ms  nuot 
inc'jusistctit  li-ilh  thi-  SniiN'n'Hy  ',f  t  Lh-  Divtr.c  'llc'ut'r 

THE    pertectmn.    proper   to   other   thm-^   m    re^fH.\t    of  their   se\eral 
torms   mu-t    he   attrihuted.    to,    Cxod    m    re^fK-ot    of  His    productivity 
alone,  whicfi  [M'odiUCtu  ity  i-  no   ..ther  tlian   Hi-^   e-ence.  Tfui-   then 
God  IS  called  'wi-e,'  not  only  iti  re^jK'Ct   of  Hi^   producm-  wiMJom,  hut  he- 
cause,  in   so   tar   a-   we   are  wisc,  we   imitate  in   senile   measure    lll^   produc- 
tiyity,  which    make>   u->  wi^e.   But    He   is   not   called  Vtoncf  though    He   has 
made   stones,    hecau^e   in    the   name   oi  'stone'    i^   understooti    a    determin.ite 
mode  of  heijig  vyherem  a  stone  is  distinguished,  trom  (iod.  Still  a  stone  is  an 
imitation  ot   (iod   its  cause,  in    hem-,  m   goodness,  aiid  other  such  respects. 
Something  of  the  sort  may  he  f>uiKl  m   the  cognitive  and   actice  povyers  of 
man.  The  intellect  hy  its  one  [>ower  knows  all  that  the  sentient   part  knovys 
by  several   powers,  and   much   more   besides.    AKo,  the  hi-^dier   the   intelle(^, 
the  more  it  can  knovy  lyy  one  etiort,  to  \yhuh    knowledge-  an    interior  intel- 
lecl   does   not   attain  \yithout    manv  eftort-.    Again,   the   ro\al  [x.wer  extends 
to   all   those   particulars   to   winch    the   (ii\ers    p.;,\\crs   under   it   are   directeti. 
Thus  also  (;od  bv   His  «me  simple   being   possesses  all    manner  of  perfection, 
all  that  other  beings  compass  by  diyers  faculties — vea,  much  more.    Hereby 
the  need  is  clear  or  manv  names  [M-edicated  of  Ciod  :  f)r  as  we  cannot  know 
Him   naturally  otherwise  than   bv  arriving  at    Him  tVom  the  etlecfs  which 
He  produces,  the  names  whereby  we  denote  His  perfections  must  be  several 
and  diverse,  answering  to  the  chverse  perfections  that   are  f  .iind   m   things. 
But  it  we  could  understand   His   essence   as   it    is    m    itself  and   ada[>t    to    it   a 
name  proper  to  it,  we  should  exf^-ess  it  bv  one  name  only,  as  is  promisee:  to 
those  who  ^haIl  behold   Him  in  essence:   ///  t>:d:  J'jy  then  shdii  he  'die  L.rj\ 
and  his  name  shall  he  one  (Zach.  xi\-,  9). 

CHAPTER  XXXII    That  nothing  is  p?-cd'uatc(l  rf  Hod  ami  of 

other  bcinors  synonynious/v'^' 

AN  effect  that  does  not  receixe  a  f  )rm  speciticalh  like  the  f  )rm  whereby 
the  agent  acts,  i^  inca[\d)le  of  receiving  m  svnonvmous  predication 
the  name  taken  from  that  f -rm.l  But,  of  the  things  whereof  (iod 
is  cause,  the  forms  do  not  attain  to  the  specio  of  the  di\ine  etlicacy,  since 
they  receive  piecemeal  and  m  particular  what  is  f  ,iind  in  (iod  simply  and 
universally. 

3.  Everything  that  is  predicated  of  several  things  synonymously,  is  either 

*(i2pfre    \<    x'"^"'''g!-Kl    nnm     N.r'     ni     our  be  N>unJ  ni  the   Ivi^Min  n^  ..;  hi.   C^/^e^rw.  nnJ   m 

(limited)    unLier-t.iiulir.t;.'  ri-.-  r.-vt  Kr>r.l      Tl.  ■,„',.          i  .i         i 

t  *bynonymoJ^!y,'    th.it    :>,   'n    the    same    sense,  ^''pte.i,  r<  r;Jv  r-  f\nith'-:,ni  untoi.ii  !e. 

This  and   the   next   three  chapter^   .appose  the  d-e-  ;  e.g.,  one  uhn   h,.  •-„.  ^rnii)^  "hir  pointing,  tak- 

trine    ot    Aristotle    about  synonym.:   and  hn":'ny':u   to  mg  lessons  in   painting  trunra    Munllo,  i^   m.apable 
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^renus^  species^  dipferentui^  accidcns,  or  proprium.  But  nothing  is  predicated  of 
God  2i%  genus,  as  has  been  liowii  iC'hap.  XX\\)  ;  and  in  like  tTianner  neither 
as  differentia  ;  m-r  again  as  species,  which  is  made  up  ()\  genus  and  diffh'cntia ; 
ni,r  can  anv  accident  attach  to  Him,  as  has  been  shown  (Chap.  XXIIl)  ;  and 
thu>  notiiing  is  predicated  of  God  either  as  accidicnt  or  as  proprium,  for />r^- 
hnuni  is  of  the  class  of  accidents.  The  result  is  that  nothing  is  predicated 
synonymously  of  G(xi  and  other  beings. 

i).  \\  hatever  is  predicated  o.f  things  so  a<  to  imply  that  one  thing  pre- 
ceJ.es  -liiti  the  other  is  consequent  and  dependent  on  the  former,  is  certainly 
not  pred.icated  sviioin  nioiislv.  Now  nothing  is  predicated  ot  God  and  ot  other 
benr^s  as  though  the\  stooil  in  the  sanu*  rank,  but  it  is  implied  that  one  pre- 
cedics,  .md  the  othei"  is  consequent  ami  depeiulent.  Of  God  all  predicates  are 
oredicated  e-eiitialK.  I  le  i-  called  dicing"  to  denote  that  He  is  essence  itselt ; 
and  'good,'  t  )  d.enote  that  He  is  goodness  it-elf  But  of  other  beings  predi- 
cations are  made  to  deiK^e  p.n-ticipation.  'Ehus  Socrates  is  called  'a  man,' 
iio.t  th.it  he  Is  humanitv  itself,  but  one  having  humanity.  It  is  impossible 
theref)re  fa"  a\\\  }ireCiicate  to  be  applied  svnonvmously  and  in  the  same 
sense  to  Giui  and.  other  beings. 

CHAl^TKR  XXXIII    Jleatit  is  ?iot  .it  all  true  thai  the  application 

of  eommoii  Pi'cdicatcs  to  God  and  to  Creatures  involves  nothing 
ht'xo/id  ii  nio'c  hlentit\  oj  j\  anie 

W111;R1^  there  is  a  mere  accidental  identity  of  name,  there  is  no 
(»rder  or  re-pecf  impliecl  of  one  thing  to  another,  but  quite  by 
accident  one  name  is  applied  to  several  ditler-^nt  things.  But  this 
Is  not  the  case  with  the  ikuik-s  applied  to  (iod  and  to  creatures:  for  in  such 
a  community  of  n.uncs  we  have  regard  to  the  order  of  cause  and  effect 
^C  hap.  XXIX,  XXXII).* 

2.    Moreover,    there    is   some   manner   of    likeness   ot    creatures   to    God 

((hap.  XXIX). 

?.  \\dien  there  is  no  more  than  a  mere  identity  of  name  betw^een  several 
thin',^rs,  we  cannot  be  led  from  one  of  them  to  the  knowledge  ot  another; 
but  from  the  .ittributcs  found  m  creatures  we  are  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
attributes  of  (iod  (Chap.  XXX,  XXXI). 

V  'Ehere  is  no  use  }M-edicating  any  name  of  any  thing  unless  by  the 
name  we  come  to  understand  something  about  the  thing.  But  it  names  are 
predicated  of  Gotl  aiul  creatures  by  a  mere  coincidence  of  sound,  we  under- 
stand bv  those  names  nothing  wdiatever  about  (iod,  seeing  that  the  significa- 
tions of  those  names  are  known  to  us  only  inasmuch  as  they  apply  to  crea- 
tures: there  would  at  that  rate  be  no  use  in  saying  or  proving  of  God  that 
God  is  a  m)od  being,  or  anything  else  ot  the  sort. 

If  It  is  said  that  bv  such  names  wt  only  know^  ot  God  what  He  is  not — 
in  that,  e.g..  He  is  called  ^living'  as  not  being  of  the  genus  of  inanimate 
things — at  least  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  predicate  'living,'  applied  to 
(iod  and  to  creatures,  agrees  m  the  negation  of  the  inanimate,  and  thus  will 
be  somethiiv'  more  than  a  bare  coincidence  of  name.t 

oi   receiving  a  form,  or  quality,  o{  pr.ititcf  like   that  name,  two  ditt'erent  senses  arc  cxpresi^ed  of  two  en- 

which  his  m.ister  has.  MurilloV  a  painter  of  another  iirely  different  things  mere  namesakes  and  nothing 

species  than  his  pupil.  If  both  are  called  painters,  they  more,  as  when  we  call  a  post  alike  a  log  auck  in  the 

J.o  not  b'.ir  tile  de-ignation  in  the  ^ame  sense.  ground  and  .s  delivery  of  letters. 

*  'I'he  theological  and  Je\otional  term^  which  we  t  St   Thomas  says  what   suffices  for   his  present 

der.\e  from   .reature^  and  apply  to  Ciod  are   not  a>  argument:  he  is  not  undertaking  to  exhaust  the  sense 

the  Anautelian  kor.cnymr.,  where,  under  samene-  of  of  the  phrase  'living  God.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV    77j.//  r6r  things  that  are  sauhfCod  and  of 

Creatures  are  said  (Uialo^jou sly 

THLS  then  trom  the  torcgoiiiL,^  arguments  the  concliKion  remains 
that  thing>  saiJ  ahke  of  (iotl  arul  ct  other  beings  are  not  said  either 
m  quite  the  same  sense,  or  m  a  totally  ditlerent  sen>e,  hut  in  an 
analogous  sense,  that  is,  in  point  of  order  or  regard  to  some  one  object.  And 
this  happens  in  two  ways:  in  one  way  inasmuch  a-  many  things  haye  re^ard 
to  one  particular,  as  in  regard  to  the  one  point  of  health  an  animal  is  called 
'healthy'  as  being  the  subject  of  health;  medicine  i^  called  ^healthhir  as 
being  productiye  of  health;  food  is  'healthy,'  being  preseryatiye  of  health; 
urine,  as  being  a  sign  of  health:  in  another  way,  inasmuch  as  we  consider 
the  order  or  regard  of  two  things,  not  to  any  third  thing,  but  to  one  of  the 
two,^as  'being'  is  predicated  of  substance  and  accident  inasmuch  as  accident 
is  referred  to  substance,  not  that  substance  and  accident  are  referred  to  any 
third  thing.  Such  names  then  as  are  predicated  of  God  and  of  other  beings 
are  not  predicated  analogously  in  the  former  way  of  analogy — for  then  \ve 
should  haye  to  posit  something  before  God — but' in  the  latter  way.- 

In  this  matter  of  analogous  predication  vye  find  sometimes  the  same  order 
in  point  of  name  and  in  point  of  thing  named,  sometimes  not  the  same. 
The  order  of  naming  follows  the  (^rder  of  knovying,  because  the  name  is 
a  sign  of  an  intelligible  concept.  When  then  that  which  is  prior  m  point  of 
fact  happens  to  be  also  prior  in  point  of  knowledge,  there  is  one  and  the 
same  priority  ahke  in  point  of  the  concept  ansvvering  to  the  name  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  thing  named.  Thus  substance  is  prior  to  accident  by 
nature,  inasmuch  as  substance  is  the  cause  of  accident  ;t  and  prior  also  in  know- 
ledge, inasmuch  as  substance  is  put  in  the  definition  of  accident  ;  and  therefore 
'being'  is  predicated  of  substance  before  it  is  predicated  of  accident,  alike  in 
point  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  and  in  point  of  the  concept  attaching  to  the 
name.j  But  when  what  is  prior  in  nature  is  posterior  in  knovyledi^e,  hi  such 
cases  of  analogy  there  is  not  the  same  order  alike  m  point  of  the  thing  named 
and  in  point  of  the  concept  attaching  to  the  name.  Thus  the  power  of  heal- 
ing, that  is  in  healing  remedies,  is  prior  by  nature  to  the  health  that  is  in 
the  animal,  as  the  cause  is  prior  lu  the  effect:  but  because  this  povyer  is 
know^n  from  its  effect,  it  is  also  named  from  its  effect:  hence,  though 
'healthful,'  or  'health-producing,'  is  prior  in  order  of  fact,  yet  the  applica- 
tion of  the  predicate  'healthy'  to  the  animal  is  prior  in  point  of  the  oncept 
attaching  to  the  name.  Thus  then,  because  we  arriye  at  the  knovyledi^a^  of 
God  from  the  knowledge  of  other  realities,  the  thing  signified  by  the  names 

_    •Therefore   wc    call   God   'good'   n^    being    the       "Ii    ,s   one  p,:<  uliantv   ofanlmal    n'itiir..  to  be  sus- 
orjgin   of  goodness,   and   creatures   'good'   a.    King      ceptihle    of  phenomena    through     the     channels    of 


effects  of  divine  goodness.  But  at  that  rate,  it  aj 
pears,  we  ought  to  know  the  goodness  of  God  before 
we  know  the  goodne><  of  creatures,  which  ^eem^  not 
to  be  the  case.  This  objecton  St  Thoma>  proceeds 
to  clear  away. 

t  The  thing  appearing  is  the  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance, of  actual  app»earance,  when  a  capable  finite 
mind  is  present,  as  in  the  case  of  a  book  being  read; 
of  the  potentiality  of  appearance,  when,  as  with  an 
unread  book,  no  such  capable  finite  mind  i>  there. 

X  Children  have  some  inkling  of  substance  before 
they  have  any  of  accidents,  as  is  shown  by  this,  that 
the  first  names  they  use  are  nouns  substantive,  not 
adjectives.  On  dumb  animals  Cardinal  Newman 
writes  in  his  Grammar  ofjssent  (p.  i  i  i,  cd.  1S95)  ; 


motner  to   have    in    those  sensible  phc- 
of    thr    individuals    to    which 


sen^e  :    it 

noniena    a    perception 

this  or  that  group  of  thmi  1^!  Jongs.  This  perception 
ot  individual  things  amivi  the  ma^s  of  >hapv-  and 
colours  which  meets  their  sight,  i>  given  to  brutes  in 
large  measure,  and  that,  apparently,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  birth.  It  is  by  no  mere  phvMral  instinct, 
such  as  that  which  leavl^  him  to  hi>  mother  for  milk, 
that  the  new-dropped  Iamb  rea)gn:<es  e.ith  of  his 
fellow-lambkins  as  a  whole,  consisting  of  main-  parts 
bound  up  in  one,  and,  bet(jre  he  is  an  hour  old, 
makes  experience  of  his  .md  their  rnal  individuali- 
ties. And  mucli  more  di-tinaly  do  the  horse  and  dog 
recognise  e\cn  tfie  pcrsonalit)   of  their  ma-t-T." 
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that  we  apply  in  common  to  God  and  to  those  other  realities — the  thing 
si^niified,  I  ^ay,  is  by  priority  in  God,  in  the  mode  proper  to  God:  but  the 
concept  attaching  to  the  name  is  posterior  in  its  application  to  Him:  hence 
He  is  said  to  be  named  from  the  effects  which  He  causes.* 

CHAl^  lER  XXXV    Ih.Hit  the  several  Names  predicated  of  God  are 

not  synonymous 

TWOVCjW  the  names  predicated  of  God  signify  the  same  thing,  still 
they  are  not  synonymous,  because  they  do  not  signify  the  same  point 
of  \  ievy.  For  just  as  diyers  realities  are  by  divers  forms  assimilated  to 
the  one  simple  reality,  which  is  God,  so  our  understanding  by  divers  con- 
cepts is  in  some  sort  assimilated  to  Him,  inasmuch  as,  by  several  different 
points  of  view,  taken  fVom  the  perfections  of  creatures,  it  is  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Him.  And  therefore  our  understanding  is  not  at  fault  in  form- 
iii'^  many  concepts  of  one  thing;  because  that  simple  divine  being  is  such 
that  thinirs  can  be  assimilated  to  it  in  manv  divers  forms.  According  to  these 
diyers  conceptions  the  understanding  invents  divers  names,  and  assigns  them 
to  God — names  which,  though  they  denote  one  and  the  same  thing,  yet 
clearly  are  not  synonymous,  since  they  are  not  assigned  from  the  same  point 
o^  view.  The  same  meaning  does  not  attach  to  the  name  in  all  these  cases, 
seeing  that  the  name  signifies  the  concept  of  the  understanding  before  it  sig- 
nifies the  thinu"  understood. 

CHAPTER  XXXVl   That  the  Propositions  which  our  Under- 
staiuhn^^  forms  of  God  are  not  void  of  meatiing 

FOR  all  the  absolute  simplicity  of  God,  not  in  vain  does  our  under- 
standing form  propositions  concerning  Him,  putting  together  and 
putting  asunder. f  For  though  our  understanding  arrives  by  way  of 
diyers  concepts  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  still  it  understands  the  absolute 
oneness  of  the  obie(^t  answering  to  all  those  concepts.  Our  mind  does  not 
attribute  the  manner  of  its  understanding  to  the  objeCfs  understood:  \  thus 
it  does  not  attribute  immateriality  to  a  stone,  though  it  knows  the 
stone  immaterially. §  And  therefore  it  asserts  unity  of  the  object  by  an 
affirmative  proposition,  which  is  a  sign  of  identity,  when  it  says,  'God  is 
good':  in  which  case  any  diversity  that  the  composition  shows  is  referable 
to  the  understanding,  but  unity  to  the  thing  understood.  And  on  the  same 
principle  sometimes  our  mind  forms  a  statement  about  God  with  some  mark 
of  diversity  by  inserting  a  preposition,  as  wd:en  it  is  said,  'Goodness  is  in 
God.'  Herein  is  marked  a  diversity,  proper  to  the  understanding  ;  and  a  unity, 
proper  to  the  thing. 

thought  for  properties  of  noumena.  Hegel  denied 
that  there  were  any  noumena,  and  held  thought- 
forms  to  be  everything  that  is.  Forms  of  thought,  e.g., 
universality,  were  quite  recognised  by  the  schoolmen. 
§  All  our  knowledge  is  immaterial,  or  m  other 
words,  universal,  got  by  a  spiritualisation  of  the  im.- 
pressions  of  sense  :  we  know  at  once  hoc  rdiqu'id  et  tale. 
To  know  hoc  alijuiJ  by  itself  would  be  impossible. 
The  first  knowledge  is  a  judgement. 


•  This  distinction  between  the  'thing  i^ignificd' 
(res  nominis)  and  the  'concept  attaching  to  the 
name  '  (ratio  nominn)  is  of  interest  to  the  idealist. 
It  supposes — as  Kant  a]^o  supposes,  though  Hegel 
apparenth"  does  not — a  di-^tmction  between  things 
and  our  way  of  looking  at  them. 

t  That  is,  afhrmative  and  negative  propositions. 

t  Kan:  would  have  said:  The  mind  does  not,  or 
anyhow   should   not,  mistake   the  forms  of  its  own 
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CHAPl  1  R  XXX\1II    77'.//  Gou^is  His  o,rn  Cdness  * 

E\'KRV  L,^(M)d  rhm-,  that  i^  not  it^  own  -«uulnc^s  i^  called  '^(xal  hv  par- 
ticipation. I^iit  what  1-  caJlcJ.  ltoocI  h\  }>artici[Mth  :ii  {Mc^iippt^^c-  m-iik- 
thiiiL,^  cKc  hctorc  itvclt",  whence  it  fias  rcccivcu  the  charaeter  <  >r' l;(  ..  .d- 
ness.  This  procc-^  cannot  u:»)  to  intnntw  a-  there  i^  no  processus  in  infiuiiuni 
in  a  series  ot  tinal  can-e^  :  for  the  infinite  i^  ineiwi^srent  with  a\\\  eiui,  while 
good  bear>  the  character  of  an  enil.  *  W'c  nui^t  tlierefoie  arnxe  at  M)ine  hr-t 
good  thing,  which  is  not  good  hy  [\irticipation  m  rererenec  to  anvthin^'  else, 
but  is  good  by  its  own  essence;  and  that  i^  (iod. 

4.  What  is  may  partake  of  s,,niethinu  ;  hut   ^heer  hein'4   ^aw    partake   of 
nothing.  For  that  which  partakes,  is  potentialitv :  hut  Ikidl:  1-  aetiialitv.  Hut 
God  is  sheer  being,  as  has  been  proved   ^C'hap. 'XXIh  :   lie  i^  ix-i  then  -o(h1 
by  participaticMi,  but  essentiallv  so. J 


5.  Every  simple  being  has  its  existence  and  wha.t  it 


n    (-ne  :  S    if  tf 


le 


two  were  dirferent,  simplicity  wouKi  W  gone.  Hut  (.od  isahM.hite  sinipli,it\ , 
as  has  been  shown  (Chap.  Will):  therefore  the  \  ery  goounes.  that  i,s  in 
Plim  is  no  other  than  His  nvvn  \er\   sdr". 

The  same  reasoning  shows  that  no  otfier  good  thm-  1.  its  cw  ii  ^oodjiess: 
wherefore  it  is  said:  A^//c'  is  good  but  G  J  alone  (Mark  \\  iS;  Luke  win,  19). 

CHAPTER  XXXIX    Thai  in  God  tl.h'>\'  i(iN  h,-  ;//y  Ar// 

ESSENTIAL  being,  and  essential  goodness,  aiui  all  other  thin-s  that 
bear  the  name  of 'essential,'  contain  no  aihnixture  of  anv  foreT-n  ele- 
ment; although  a  tiling  that  is  -o,),]  ,nav  eontain  snmethin-  ebe  be- 
sides being  and  goodness,  for  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  ^ubiect  of  one 
perfection  being  the  subject  abo  of  another.  Y:vervt}iing  is  eontained  within 
the  bounds  of  its  essential  idea  in  siu-h  sort  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  con- 
taining w^ithin  itself  any  f. reign  element.  But  (,od  is  onodness,  not  merely 
good.  There  cannot  therefore  be  m  Him  anvthmg  that^s  not  goodness,  and 
so  evil  cannot  be  in  Him  at  all. 

3.  As  God  is  His  own  being,  notlWng  ean  be  said  of  Ciod  that  si^rndies 
participation.  If  theref  )re  evil  could  he  predicated  of  Him,  the  predication 
would  not  signify  participation,  but  essence.  Now  evil  eannot  be  predicated 
of  any  being  so  as  to  be  the  essence  ^A  anv  :  for  to  aw  essentiallv  evil  thin- 
there  would  be  wanting  being,  since  being   is   ^,,od.     There  cannot   [)e  any 

*  It  1.  po.>ihIc,  I  tlar.  in  x^^y  .chool  of  learning  and  ..fll  remain  i)r  Smith.  Nor  docs  hi>  learning  in- 
to pass  examination,  and  taKc  degrees,  philosophical  volvc  his  other  attributes,  his  stature,   for   .xIa. 
and  theological,  by  consistent  repeating  of  an  accepted  or  his  irascibility  ' 
phraseology  that  one  does  not  really  understand.  What               f   -The   infinite   is   inconsistent    uah    anv    erd 
is    the    meaning    ot    the    axiom    that    (iod    is    His  while  good  bears  the  character  of  an  end."  It  noy 

own     POfXlnc.^       Hi^     (^nn     .,1;  J,.,,,       W,       ._  L-  1.1.,  .  .  '  Z 


own  goodness  Hi>  own  \si-dom,  H;.  d'Ati  power, 
and  the  re<t  ?  It  mean-  that  gnodne-,  Nsudum, 
power,  is  in^epa^ab!e  trum  (Jod  ;  xwl  that  each  ut 
the  divine  attributes,  coin  J  we  hut  v!ew  it  ade- 
quately, would  be  found  to  in\oKe  aii  tlie  re-'.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  given  man,  a>  Dr  Smith.  ;  not 
inseparable  from  his  own  learninj,'  exiejn  h-.  po- 
thetically,   if  hi,  learning   b   t(j   be   at   all,   ini-mikh 

as    Dr   Smith's  learning    ha^,  atid    i  an   have    no  exis-  ,    ^ 

tence  apart   from  Dr  Smith.   Fornially  ^peai^ing.  the       same  (Ch..iprxx"in' 
Doctor  gives  being  to  his  own  learning,  ^o  long  a^  it  ||  Denied    b\     W^^U 


be  urged  that  end  docs  not  bear  the  same  sense  in 
both  these  propositions.  In  the  former  it  mean-  limit 
(-t/'a?)  :  in  the  latter  it  mean>,  cni  in  y.vjv,  the 
perfecTion  that  croTfns  groTftS  and  effort  (re'Aos).  'I'lie 
answer  is  that  the  infinite  is  inconsistent  wtti  xny 
end,  if  infinity  has  to  be  traver-d  before  that  ;,J  is 
reached:  tor  infinity  i^  untraver  a!  !e. 

I  U  here.o   Dr  ^!nah  i-  nut  e-en      ' 

§    1  hiat    is,  its   existen 


.VAd 


ti.il  \>.  1-dom. 
e--ente   are    the 


lasts^  But,  besides  that  he  might  die  and  hn  learning       minded    and    d,'..atist,ed    Per  on.,    who    u^ii    h  .ve    a 

with     him n-h..r-rti-   f  -,,\      ,.^1(^1"  !  II...'  '  '  .       ^       II 


with  him — whereas  God  xnS  God'.  K'Jo^i"^'^^  eannot 
cease  to  be— he  might  abo  forget  all  that  he  knou., 
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that    being    h    thouglit,   or   will,    and    that    thoUL'ht 
ana  an  lon^ciuu..  etiurt  i.  mi:ery. 
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extraneous  admixture  in  e\  il,  as  such,  anv  more  than  in  goodness.  Evil 
theref  tre  cannot  be  {Medicated  ot  Ciod. 

:;.  .A  thing  is  perfect  in  so  tar  as  it  is  in  actuahtv  :  therefore  it  will  be 
ini[>ertect  inasmuch  as  it  is  tailing  in  actualitv.  b.\il  theretore  is  either  a  pri- 
\a.tion,  or  includes  a  prixation,  or  is  nothing.  But  the  subject  of  privation  is 
potentialit\  ;  and  that  cannot  be  in  Ciod  :  theretore  neither  can  evil. 

This  truth  abo  Holv  Scripture  contirms,  saving:  God  is  light,  and  there 
liini  \\  John  i,  0  •  -''"''''  he  Jrom  God  impiety,  and  iniquity  from 


jIj  iiiirkiie^^    m 


'l.\'  .i!nmht\' 


oh  \  \ X I \\    10 


'  CH.APTER  XL    That  God  is  the  Good  of  all  Good 

G()I)  m   llis  griodnc's';  includes  all  gorxinesses,  and  thus  is  the  good  of 
all  good. 
2.   (jod   is  good   bv   essence:   all   other  l)eings  bv   participation: 
therefore  nothing  can  be  c.dleei  good  except  inasmucli  as  it  bears  some  like- 
ne-s  to  the  dixine  ''ooehies-..   He  is  theretore  the  ^()od  ot  all  u:ood. 

Hence  it  is  said  ot  the  I)i\ine  Wdsdom  :  'Yhere  came  to  me  aii  good  things 
along  \eiih  it  (W'isd.  \ai,   i  i). 

bd'om  this  it  is  turther  shown  that  (jod  is  the  sovereign  good  (Chap. 
XLI). 

CHAPTER  XVW    That  God  Is  One 

THl^RI^  cannot  possiblv  be  two  sovereign  goods.  But  God  is  the  sove- 
reign good.  Theretore  there  is  but  one  God. 
2.  (jod  is  all-}K'rtect,  wanting  in  no  perfection.  If  then  there  are 
se\  eral  govK.  there  must  be  several  thus  pertect  beings.  But  that  is  impossible: 
tor  it  to  niuie  ot  them  is  wanting  anv  pertection,  nor  is  there  anv  admixture 
"t  imperteetion  in  anv,  there  will  be  nothing  to  distinguish  them  one  from 
another. 

7.  It  there  are  two  beings,  each  necessarilv  existent,  they  must  agree  in 
point  ot  neccssarv  existence.  Theretore  thev  must  be  distinguished  bv  some 
adihtion  made  to  one  onlv  or  to  both  ot  them;  and  thus  either  one  or  both 
must  be  composite.  But  \\k>  com[M)site  being  exists  necessarilv  of  itself,  as  has 
been  shown  abo\e  (Cdiap.  Will).  Theretore  there  cannot  be  several  neces- 
s.u'v  beings,  nor  scxeral  gods, 

9.  It  there  are  two  gods,  this  name  'G(xl'  is  predicated  of  each  either  in 
the  same  sense  or  in  different  senses.  It  in  thtferent  senses,  that  does  not  touch 
the  [M-esent  question  :  tor  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  anvthing  from  being 
called  b\'  anv  name  in  a  sense  tiitferent  trom  that  in  which  the  name  is  ordi- 
narilv  borne,  it  common  jKirlance  so  allows.*"  But  it  the  predication  is  in  the 
same  sense,  there  must  be  in  lM)th  a  common  nature,  logicallv  considered. t 
Either  then  this  nature  has  one  existence  in  both,  or  it  has  two  different 
existences.  It  it  has  one  existence,  thev  will  be  not  two  but  one  being:  for 
there  is  not  one  existence  ot  two  beings  that  are  substantially  distinc^l.  But 
it  the  nature  has  a  different  existence  in  each  possessor,  neither  of  the  pos- 
sessors \\\\\  be  his  own  essence,  or  his  (^\\w  existence,  as  is  proper  to  God 
(Chap.  XXII)  :  therefore  neither  ot  them  is  that  which  we  understand  by 
the  name  of  (Jod.  J 


.\  name  tfui.  applied  goe-  for  no  more  than  a 
nickname,  or  a  funily  name.  There  is  or  was  a 
Freneh  fan-;.!)-  !>eanng  the  name  Dieu. 

\  SecunJum   ratiGKcr,  ;  where   r,:t:ri,  meaning  'our 
mode   of  thinking,'    ib   oppo?ed    to    res.    The    phrase 


-liffite^  to  .h()\\-  that  St  Thomas  was  no  ultra-realist: 
he  ^\'l\  not  take  the  humanity,  common  to  Peter  and 
John,  to  be  one  and  the  same  physical  reality. 

I  If  cither  ot  the  two  supposed  possessors  of  a 
ojmmon    divme  nature,  existing  separately  in  each, 
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12.  It  there  arc  manv  l:(h1>,  the  nature  of  irotlheaii  cannot  he  nuineri- 
callv  one  in  each.  There  must  he  therefore  soinethmi/  to  (ii^tlnl:uis^l  the  tli- 
Vine  nature  m  this  ami  that  L(od  :  Init  that  i\  inipo^sihle,  Miice  the  (h'viiie 
nature  dues  not  admit  ot  addition  or  ditlerence,  vvhetlier  in  the  way  of  points 
essential  or  of  pomts  accidental  (Chap.  XXIII,  XXI\'). 

13.  Ahstract  heinij;  is  one  onlv:  thus  \viiitene>s,  if  there  were  any  white- 
ness in  the  abstract,  would  l)e  one  onlv.  But  (iod  i^  abstract  beini^r  itself,  see- 
ing that  He  is  His  own  being  (Chap.  XXII).*  Therefore  there  can  be  onlv 
one  God. 

This  declaratitm  of  the  divine  unitv  we  can  also  gather  trom  Holv  Writ. 
For  it  is  said:  //tv;-,  O  Isnn'/,  the  J^rd  thy  God  is  one  Lord  (I)eut.  vi,  4). 
x-\nd,  One  Lord,  one  faith  (Eph.  iv,  5). 

By  this  truth  the  (ientiles  are  ^et  a^ide  in  their  assertion  kA  a  multitude 
ot  gods.  Yet  it  nuHt  be  allowed  that  manv  of  them  pr'oclaimeti  the  e\i>tence 
of  one  supreme  Ciod,  by  whom  all  the  other  beings  to  whom  they  gave  the 
name  of  gods  had  been  created. t  They  awarded  the  name  of  godhead  to  all 
everlasting  substances,|  chietiy  on  the  score  of  their  wistlom  and  felicity  and 
their  government  of  the  world.  And  this  ta^hion  of  speech  is  found  even  in 
Holy  Scripture,  where  the  holv  an^eK,  or  even  men  bearini:  the  otlice  of 
judges,  are  called  ^i^ '></,»■  .•  There  is  none  //{v  thee  amon^^  ^ods^  0  Tord  (Ps.  Ixxxv, 
8);  and,  /  have  said,  }\'  are  gods  (Ps.  Ixxxi,  6).^^  Hence  the  Manicheans  seem 
to  be  in  greater  (^ppo^ition  to  this  truth  in  their  maintenance  of  two  hr^t 
principles,  the  one  not  the  cau^e  of  the  other. j| 

CHAPTER  XI.III  ~r/v?/  Gof/,s  InJiNite 

INFINITY  cannot  be  attributed  to  (iod  on  the  -core  of  multitude,  see- 
ing there  i-  but  one  (iod.  Nor  on  the  >core  of  tpiantitative  extension, 
seeing  He  is  incorporeal.  It  remains  to  con>ider  whether  mtinitv  belongs 
to  Him  in  [mmiU  ot  spiritual  greatness.  Spiritual  greatne-s  mav  be  either  in 
power  or  in  goodness  (or  completenes>)  of  nature.  Of  the-e  two  greatnes>es 
the  one  follows  upcui  the  other:  for  by  the  tact  of  a  thing  being  in  actuality 
it  is  capable  ot  action.  According  then  to  the  completeness  of  its  actualitv  i^ 
the  measure  of  the  greatness  of  its  power.  Thus  it  follows  that  spiritual  beings 
are  called  great  according  to  the  measure  of  their  completeness,  as  Augustine 
says:  '^In  things  m  which  i^reatness  ^oes  not  bv  bulk,  beinu;  greater  means 
bemg  better"  {;De  Trinit.  vi,  9).  But  in  Ciod  infinity  can  be  understood 
negatively  only,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  term  or  limit  to  His  perfection. 
And  so  infinity  ought  to  be  attributed  to  CJod. 

2.  Every  actuality  inhering  in  another  takes  limitation  from  that  wherein 
it  is:  for  what  is  in  another  is  therein  accordinir   to   the   measure  of  the  re- 


wcrc  h;5  own  nature  (c^-cncc),  or  his  own  cxi^tcni.c, 
that  nature,  or  that  c.Xi>tciKC,  could  not  be  repeated 
in  another  pos^cs>or  of  it. 

•  By  abstract  here  is  meant  Ideat,  in  the  Platonic 
sense  :  thus  ens  abstraclwn  answers  to  axru  to  or. 
It  15  not  abstrad  \\\  tiie  ^ensc  o\  in  ietcrnv.natc :  it 
i^  not  that  thinnest  of  abstracti(.)ns,  beinj;  in  grnrra/. 
It  is  being,  sheer,  simple,  and  full. — See  Chap.  XXV 
note  §,  XXVI.  In  faCt  ens  abstrarlwn  here  i^  tanta- 
mount to  ^ns  perfectum :  cf.  the  argument  abirut 
perfeflum  bonum.  III,  Chap.   XL\'III,  5. 

But  probably  this  argument  is  not  St  Thomas'^ 
at  all.  It  is  wanting  in  the  Bergamo  autograph  in 
the  Vatican  library. 


t  So  Plato,  Ti'varus,  40,  41. 

t  Spiritual  sub-t.i!^  -  ^  .irc  incaiit,  ;.e.,  angcb. 

§  Ct.  J()!i;i  .X,  34,  tor  the    meaning'  nf  x  ■''-    here. 
Ps.    Ixxxv,    S,    might    refer    to    the    tal^e   gud~   of  the 
(ientiles.    A   better   ni^taiue    might  le  Ps.   xli.x,    Gcr/, 
t'-t-  Lord  '-'f  gods,  sp'ke:  and   Pi.   l.x.\vii,   Tbe  bread  of 
ange.'s,  where  the  Hebrew  i.  e/i'rt  (god). 

li  Manichei^m,  in  its  essential  duality  of  good  .md 
evil.  Is  nuK  h  okkr  than  .Manes.  The  earliest  savages 
peopled  the  earth  with  spir'ts,  some  friendl)',  some 
hostile  to  man  :  the  reduction  of  these  friendlv  and 
hostile  spirits  to  two  several  heads,  and  the  neglect- 
ing to  confess  one,  supreme  over  good  and  evil  alike, 
{it.  Is.i.  xlv,  6,  7)  wa-5  the  genesis  of  .Manichei^m. 
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cipient.  An  actuality  therefore  that  is  in  none,  is  bounded  bv  none:  thus,  if 
vvliiteness  were  selt-existent,  the  perfection  of  whiteness  in  it  would  have  no 
bounds  till  it  attaineti  all  the  perte(!;tion  of  whiteness  that  is  attainable.*  But 
('jod  is  an  actualitv  in  no  wav  existent  in  another  :  He  is  not  a  form  inherent 
m  matter;  ikt  does  His  being  inhere  in  any  form  (m-  nature  ;  since  He  is  His 
own  being,  His  own  existence  (Chap.  XXI).  The  conclusion  is  that  He  is 
infinite. 

4.  Actuality  is  more  perfect,  the  less  admixture  it  has  of  potentiality. 
I{verv  actuality,  wherewith  potentiality  is  blended,  has  bounds  set  to  its  per- 
fection :  while  that  which  is  without  anv  blend  of  potentiality  is  without 
bounds  to  its  perfection.  But  God  is  pure  actuality  without  potentiality 
(Chap.  X\T),  and  therefore  inhnite. 

6.  'Fhere  caniu)t  be  conceived  any  mode  in  which  any  perfe6tion  can  be 
had  more  perfectlv  than  by  him,  who  is  perfect  by  his  essence,  and  whose 
being  is  his  own  goodness.  But  such  is  God  :  therefore  anything  better  or 
more  perfect  than  God  is  inconceivable.  He  is  therefore  infinite  in  goodness. 

7.  Our  intellect,  in  understanding  anything,  reaches  out  to  infinity;  a  si^n 
whereof  is  this,  that,  given  any  finite  quantity,  our  intellect  can  think  of 
st)methi ng  greater.  But  this  direction  of  our  intellect  to  the  infinite  w^ould  be 
in  vain,  if  there  were  not  something  intelligible  that  is  infinite.  There  must 
therefore  be  some  inhnite  intelligible  reality,  which  is  necessarily  the  greatest 
of  realities;  and  this  we  call  God. 

8.  .An  effect  cannot  reach  beyond  its  cause  :  now^  our  understanding  can- 
not come  but  of  God,  who  is  the  First  Cause.  If  then  our  understanding  can 
conceive  something  greater  than  any  finite  being,  the  conclusion  remains 
that  God  is  not  hnite.t 

9.  Hvery  agent  shows  greater  power  in  action,  the  further  from  actuality 
is  the  potentiality  which  it  reduces  to  actualitv,  as  there  is  need  of  greater 
power  to  warm  water  than  to  warm  air.  But  that  which  is  not  at  all,  is  in- 
hnitelv  distant  from  actualitv,  and  is  not  in  anv  wav  in  potentiality:  there- 
fore if  the  world  was  made  a  fact  from  being  previously  no  fact  at  all,  the 
power  of  the  Maker  must  be  infinite. 

This  argument  avails  to  prove  the  inhnitv  oC  the  divine  power  even  to 
the  mind  of  those  who  assume  the  eternitv  of  the  world.  For  they  acknow- 

'Phi-  argument  for  tlie  inhnit}'  seems   to  make       identified  with  the  universe,  but  as  being  inhnitelv 

n>t  the  personality  of  God.  "An  adlualit\-  that  is       above  it:  and  better  than  it,  so  far  above  it  and  so  far 

I  will   be  said,  is   no   one's   actualit) .    If      better  than   it   that   the   universe,  as  compared  with 

His  being,  has  in  that  comparison  no  being  and  no 
goodness  at  all.  Sec  note  §  on  page  15.  True,  His 
actualit)-  is  "in  none,"  but  that  is  because  it  is  com- 
plete and  perfect  in  itself,  individualised  in  itself, 
tilling  up  the  measure  of  divinit}"  and  identified  with 
!t,  so  that  there  can  be  no  second  God,  and  none 
could  possibly  be  God  but  He  who  is  God.  Thus 
Cjod  can  be  called  by  no  proper  name,  as  Michael  or 
7t/7;,  applied  to  angel  and  to  man,  to  distinguish  one 
indi\idual  trom  his  compeers.  Is  not  this  complete- 
ness and  exclusivcness  to  be  called  personality?  Per- 
sonality, a  distinguishing  perfection  of  the  highest  of 
creatures,  cannot  well  be  denied  to  the  most  perfect 
ot  beings,  their  Creator. 

t  Our  concept  of  an  infinite  being  is  invoked  to 
prove  not  the  existence  but  the  infinity  of  God,  His 
existence  as  First  Cause  being  supposed  to  be  alreadA 
proved  from  other  sources.  There  is  then  here  no 
tacit  falling  back  upon  the  argument  of  St  Anselm, 
rejected  in  Chap.  XI. 


agai 

in  none,"  t  will  be  said,  is  no  one's  aCtualit) .  If 
per^onallty  is  some  sort  of  limitation,  how  can  the 
inhnite  be  other  than  the  impersonal  .'  This  ground 
is  beset  with  formidable  ditiiculties.  See  Cicneral Meta- 


physics, Ston} 


}  hur-t  S( TiL-,  p.  z^'i. 


h 


rep. 


as  I  e 


make  is  the  lollo\\in^'  :  I  \\()uld  rather  tall  personalitv 
an  exciusiyencis  than  a  limitation.  Then  I  might  observe 
that  the  three  I'ersons  of  the  Blessed  Trinitv,  while 
having  (jne  and  the  same  nature  in  common,  are 
mutual]}  exclusive  ot  one  another  as  Persons.  But  as 
this  m\stLry  lies  beyond  the  ken  of  philosophy,  I 
prefer  to  reply  that  the  aCtualit}-  of  God  is  exclusive 
(jt  absolutely  everything  that  comes  within  our  direCt 
cognition  :  it  is  exclusive  of  the  entire  universe.  So 
St  Thomas,  though  not  so  the  pantheistic  school, 
who  make  their  Absolute  formally  inclusive  of  all. 
Here  surel)  is  a  great  difference.  God  tlien,  accord- 
ing to  St  Thoma<,  is  not  infinite  in  the  sense  of 
formally  containing  within  His  ou  n  being,  as  part 
of  Himself,  the  being  of  this  world.  He  is  distinct 
with  a  real,  physical  distinction  trom  the  universe 
which   He   has  created.    He   is  infinite,  not  as   being 
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ledge  God  to  be  the  caii-c  i^t'  the  -uh-taiitial  hciiiL;  of  the  world,  although 
they  think  that  Mih.^tancc  to  ha\e  been  tV(un  eternity,  saving  that  the  eternal 
God  is  the  caLi>e  of  an  ever-e\i>tinL,^  world  m  the  -aine  wav  that  a  toot  would 
be  the  cause  ot  ;in  exerlasting  toot-f^rint,  it"  it  had  been  tVoni  eterintv  >tam[K'd 
on  the  du.st.  Still,  even  accepting  the  }1o^lt!on  thus  d.etined,  it  tollow^  that  the 
power  ot  God  is  infinite.  For  whether  He  produced  things  in  time,  accord- 
ing to  us,  or  from  eternity,  according  to  them,  there  can  be  nothing  in  the 
world  of  reality  that  He  has  not  produced,  seeing  that  He  is  the  universal 
principle  of  being  ;  and  thus  He  ha>  brought  things  to  be,  without  pre- 
supposition (^f  anv  matter  or  potentialitv.  \o\\  the  measure  of  active  power 
must  be  taken  accortling  to  the  measure  of  potentialitv  or  passixitv  ;  for  the 
greater  the  pre-existing  or  preconceix  edi  pas.ixitv,  the  greater  the  acti\e 
power  required  to  reduce  it  to  complete  actualitv.  The  conclusion  remains 
that,  as  finite  power  in  prochicing  an  eilect  is  comhtioned  '^^n  the  potentialitv 
of  matter,  the  power  of  (iod,  not  being  conditioned  on  an\  [Mitentialitv,  is 
not  finite,  but  infinite,  and  so  is  His  essence  infinite. 

To  this  truth  Holv  Scripture  be.u-s  witne^-;  (i'r^it  is  the  J /.yJ  iuul  exceed- 
ingly to  he  praiseiL^  dnd  of  hjis  greatness  there  is  no  end  (Ps.  cxli\,  3). 


CHAPITR  ^VW    That  qoclluis  UNclcrsttuuluig 

IN  no  order  of  causes  is  it  found  that  an  intelligent  cause  is  the  instrument 
of  an  unintelligent  one.  But  all  causes  m  the  world  stand  to  the  prime 
mover,  which  is  God,  as  instruments  to  the  [M-!nci}\il  ^igent.  Snu'e  then  in 
the  world  there  are  found  many  intelligent  c.iuses,  the  prime  m(»\er  cannot 
possibly  cause  imintelligently. 

5.  No  perfection  is  wanting  in  Ciod  that  is  fiuiul  111  anv  kind  of  beiiiL^^s 
(Chap.  XX\T1I)  :  nor  does  any  manner  ot  composition  result  in  Hini  f)r  all 
that  (Chap.  XXTH).  But  among  the  perfections  of  creatures  the  highest  is  the 
possession  of  understanding:  for  bv  understanding  a  thing  is  m  a  manner  all 
things,  having  in  itself  the  perfections  of  all  tin ng^.  * 

6.  Everything  that  temls  defimteU  to  an  end,  either  fixes  its  own  end,  or 
has  its  end  fixed  for  it  by  another:  otlierwise  it  would  not  tend  rather  to  this 
end  than  to  that.  But  the  operations  of  nature  tend  to  definite  end^:  the  gain^  cA 
nature  are  not  made  by  chance  :  f)r  if  they  were,  they  would  not  be  the  rule, 
but  the  exception,  for  chance  is  of  exceptional  cases.  Since  then  physical  ai^ents 
do  not  fix  their  own  ^w([,  because  thev  ha\e  no  idea  of  an  end,  they  must  ha\e 
an  end  fixed  for  them  by  another,  who  is  the  author  of  nature.  iUit  I  le  could  not 
fix  an  end  for  nature,  had  He  not  1  limself  understanding. i" 

7.  E^verything  imperfect  i>  derived  from  something  perfect:  f  )r  perfee^fiou 
is  naturally  prior  to  imperfection,  as  actualitv  to  [n)tentialitv.|  But  the  forms 
that  exist  in  particular  things  are  imperfect,  for  the  \ery  reason  that  they  tio 
exist  in  particular,  and  not  in  the  uni\ersalitv  of  their  idea,  or  the  fulness  of 
their  ideal  being.  They  must  theref  )re  be  derived  tVom  some  perfect  forms, 

itself  the  promise  ana  potcm  y  ut  the  v.ist  develop- 
ment which  we  see?  St  Thomas  asserts  a  priority  of 
fta/urf  o(  the  pcrfctfl  to  the  niipt  rkct,  not  a  priority 
oj  time.  Cjod,  though  prior  in  <tur.i/:  >:,  i>  n<»l  /r;  ;  :n 
time  to  tlie  creature,  as  He  i<  imt  m  tunc  at  all  : 
there  is  no  time  antecedent  to  ^  rcitmn.  In  the  >cnvs 
ot  created  causes,  the  iinpcrtl-ct  I^  d()ll!^tlc■^^  pr'icr  in 
ti'^w  to  the  pcrieot,    I  iic  tir>t  v-  r-!-^  nt  (ifiu-^is   a^^iire 


The  vastne^s  of  tiie  stellar  iini\erse  is  in  a 
manner  the  reach  and  .linplitud-  ot"  ni)  ini:iJ,  w.'i'.n 
I  come  to  form  scMiie  slight  idea  of  it. 

t  This  IS  the  Argument  trom  Design,  so  valuable 
to  the  theologian  in  dealing  v\ith  evolution.  See 
Chap.  XHI. 

I  Evolutionism  says  ui>t  tfie  (opposite.  I^  not  th.c 
whole  notion  of  development  a  process  trom  the  uiv 
perfecl  to  the  perfeift  ?  Hut  the  et^Tnal  i;,ie^tio!i 
abides — What   begot    the    hr^t    germ,   containing    in 


u^  oi  that,  a-  \vc!l  a^  a.l  :ound  -.tud\   of  evolution. 
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\\  hich  are  not  under  particular  limitations.  Such  forms  cannot  be  other  than 
objects  of  understanding,  seeing  that  no  form  is  found  in  its  universality  or 
itleal  t'ulness,  except  in  the  understanding.  Consequently  such  forms  must  be 
endowed  with  untlerstanding,  if  they  are  to  subsist  by  themselves :  for  only  by 
that  endowment  can  they  be  operative.  God  therefore,  who  is  the  first  actuality 
existintr  by  itself,  whence  all  others  are  derived,  must  be  endowed  wdth  under- 
standing.'* 

Thi>  truth  also  is  in  the  confession  of  Catholic  faith  :  for  it  is  said  :  He  is 
icise  of  heart  iind  mightx  of  p'r.eer  (job  ix,  4)  :  //////;  /;/w  is  strength  and  ii-isdom 
(lh\d.  xii,  16)  :  'Thy  ^icisdoni  is  made  ^lionderf^I  to  me  (Ps.  cxxxviii,  6)  :  O  depth 
of  riches^  ofieisdom  and  of  knoii/edge  of  God  (Rom.  vi,  33). 

CHAPTER  XLV    T/jat  w  God  the  A&  of  U?iciersta?icltrig  is  His 


very  r^sse  nee 


TO  understand  is  an  a6t  of  an  intelligent  being,  existing  in  that  being, 
not  passing  out  to  anything  external,  as  the  act  of  warming  passes 
out  to  the  object  warmed:f  for  an  intelligible  object!  suffers  nothing 
from  being  understood,  but  the  intelligence  that  understands  it  is  perfected 
thereby.  But  whatever  is  in  God  is  the  divine  essence.  Therefore  the  acl  of 
understandinir  in  (iod  is  the  divine  essence. 

5.  I{verv  substance  is  for  the  sake  of  its  activity.  If  therefore  the  aftivity 
of  (rod   is  anything  else  than   the  divine  substance,  His  end  will  be  some- 

•  The 'forms'  here  spoken  of  (not  ttie  human  complement  of  ilie  universe  (II,  91).  All  that  is 
soul)  are  entities  denoted  by  abstrad  names,  as  bcaut\ , 
dexterity,  squareness.  They  exist  only  in  particular 
substances,  and  in  each  case  imperfectly  according  to 
the  imperfedions  of  that  in  which  they  exist.  'i'hu> 
beauty  is  marred  by  the  age,  bodily  intirmities  and 
accidents,  of  any  beautiful  living  being.  No  living 
being  on  earth  is  ideally  beautiful.  Is  then  every 
ideal  'form'  something  that  practically  cannot  be? 
St  Tliomas  thinks  not.  Recognising  that  the  ideal 
cannot  be  except  in  a  mind,  lie  tiiereupon  positi 
ideals  which  arc  themselves  minds — self-conscious 
ideals,  and  these  arc  the  angels.  The  Platonic  ideas, 
or    ideals,   are    thus   brought    into   rerum   natura   as 


.ii-oii!teiy  necessary  is  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  who  virtually  contains  in  Himself  all  perfec- 
tions which  are  represented  in  our  minds  by  various 
abstract  forms;  a  IJeing  who  is  the  Actuality  of  all 
ideal  perfedion  (Chap.  XX\  III). 

The  argument   llien    in   the  text  is:  'Imperfed 
forms  are  apparent  everywhere  in  the  material  crea- 
tion. Imperfed  forms  must  come  of  perfect  forms  : 
perfect  forms  are  ideal  forms :  ideal  forms  can  exist 
nowhere  but  in  tlie  mind  :  if  these  ideal  forms  exist 
anywhere   by   themselves,   the}-   must    themselves   be 
minds  conscious  of  what  they  are  :  such  self-conscious 
ideals  are  the  angels :  anyhow,  whether  existing  by 
angels,   one   angel   being   the  self-conscious   ideal   of      themselves  or  not,  ideals  must  be  represented  in  one 
one    quality,    as,    perhaps,    of  sYtiftness,    aiKJther    (jf 
another,   as,   perhaps,   of  accuracy.   Tfui-    he   says    in 
II,  93  :  "Separate  substances  (i.e.,  angels)   arc  cer- 
tain es.<-nces  existing  by  themselves  {quidditatcs   <ub- 
iistentei).^''  This  essence,  existing  by  itself,  and  con- 
scious of  itself — existing  tlierei(>re  in  a  mind,  its  own 
mind,  a-  all  ideal   being  need:-   to  exisl  in  a  mmd — 
this  ideal  essence,  I  say,  is  not  limited,  as  forms  are 
limited  in  the  material  universe,  by  being  reduced  to 
the   particular.    An   angel,   sa}'s   St   Thomas    [Centra 
(it 'It.,    11,    9^),  is    not  redui^ed    to  t!ie    partit_u!ar  as 
one  individual  (jf  many  m  a  species:  each  angel   is  a 
species  by  himselt,  a  living,  conscious  specific  essence, 
sole  of  its  kind.  Thus  among  angels  there  arc  par- 
ticular species,    Init    not    particular    individuals   of   a 
species:  tlii-  or  that  -pccies  is  this  or  dsat  individual, 
containing  an   afnple   measure,  though    not  a  divine 
fulness,  ot"  tlie  spo^ilic   esseme.   St   Thomas  does  not 
say  that  -peeitic  forms  neccssaril}'  exist  b}-  themselves: 
he  does  not   teach   the   necessary  existence  of  angels: 
all    he  argues  is  that,  .•'/   these    lorms   exist   by  them- 
selves at  all  {si  sint  ju/jjijfrnfei),  they  muil  be  self-con- 
scious and   intelligent    beings.  The   utmost   that   he 
can  be  said  to  contend  for  is  that  angels  are  a  fitting 


Pcrfcd  Mind  :  God  tlierefore  is  Mind.'  Tne  argu- 
ment is  Platonic  ;  or  rather,  Neoplatonist,  as  the 
making  of  the  ideals  into  angels  shows.  It  is  rather  a 
probable  intuition  than  an  argument.  As  an  argu- 
ment, it  has  many  ditHculties.  St  Thomas  cannot 
have  ir.eant  to  sa}'  tliat  any  angel  was  living  perfed 
beaut}-,  or  ]i\ing  perfed  wisdom,  for  then  it  would 
be  God  :  but  perhaps  we  might  have  a  living  perfed 
fragrance,  or  a  living  perfed  agilit}- ;  and  we  may 
suppose  that  on]\  these  minor  perfections,  which  do 
not  larr}-  all  other  pcrfcdions  with  them,  arc  per- 
sonified in  the  angels,  and  tliat  onl\'  in  an  imperfed 
way. 

Omitting  the  tlieory  of  angels,  vvhich  will  recur 
again  (Hook  II,  Chap.  L\',  XC\  III,  with  notes)  we 
may  formulate  the  matter  finall}'  thus  :  The  ideal 
must  be  realised  somewhere.  It  is  realisable  only  in 
mind.  Now  whatever  we  may  think  of  angels,  and 
their  intermediate  realisation  of  ideals,  we  must  ar- 
rive ultimately  at  one  mind  that  realises  the  whole 
ideal  order.  That  one  grand  realiser  and  realisation 
of  all  ideals  is  the  Mind  of  God. 

t  In  other  words,  the  act  of  understanding  is  what 
is  called  a.n  '  immanent  act,'  not  a  '  transient  ad.' 
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thiiiL^^  ditFcrcnt  tVoin  Hini-clr";  and  rhii^  (khi  vmII  ii.,t  be  His  uwii  ^-uudiicss 
seeing  that  tlic  goiul  ofcvcrv  hcin^  i\  u-^  end. 

From  tlic  vict  nt  undcr-taiuim-  m  (It.d  hnn.^  i\icnti\al  with  Hi-  hciHL:, 
it  to]low>  necosaiilv  that  the  aet  nf  Hi-  unticr-tandniL;  i-  ad^MiUitelv  eternal 
and  invariable,  e\i-t>  in  aetualit\  <Md\,  anil  h,i-  adl  the  .ither  attribute-  that 
ha\-c  been  proxevi  of  tiie  dixine  bein-.  (.(^di  then  i-  ni^t  [>ctentiall\  intelli- 
gent, nor  tloe-  He  begin  ajiew  t^>  under-tan. i  anvthm-,  nur  d^ce-  He  underi^o 
any  change  or  eonijio-ition  in  the  j^rnee-,-  (>{'  under-tandm". 

CHAPTER  XI>\T  -That  God liiiilcfstiuuls  />\'  hOlhu!»-  else  tluui  /n' 

H IS  oic/i  J:sst'//ce 

UXDLRSTANDIXC;  i-  br.aight  aetuadlv  tu  untier-tanid  bv  an  ini- 
pre>sion  nLide  on  tlie  under-tandmg,  ju- 1  a-  -en-e  e<.nu--  actually  to 
tee!  by  an  inipre-ion  niaiie  on  -en-e.  The  ini[Me^-i<  .n  rndd^:  on  the 
understanding  then  is  to  tlie  under-taneiin;^  a>-  aefualitv  to  potentiality.  If 
therefore  the  divine  under-tandmg  eanie  to  undei'-tand  In  an\  iin[M-e--ion 
made  on  tlie  under-tandmg  nther  than  the  under-tandmg  it-elt",  the  under- 
standing vvoukl  be  m  [^utentiahty  towarvi-  that  uiipre-.-iun^'vs  hu  h,  it  ha,-  been 
shown,  cannot  bv  (^Chap.   W'l,  Wll). 

3.  Any  impression  on  tlie  understanding  that  i-  m  the  under-tandmg 
over  and  ab(ne  it-  e-ence,  lia-  an  accidentad  bemu:  bv  rea-<.n  ..t' which  tViCt 
our  knowledge  reckon-  a-  an  a.ccident.  Hut  there  van  be  no  a.echieiit  m  (muI. 
Therefore  there  i>  not  in  Hi-  under-tand 
essence  itself. 


mg  a.Pix  impre--!»  .11  be-ide-  the  ehvine 


CHAPTER   XL\TI    T/jat  God  pafcdlly  unilcrstauds  Himself 

WHEN  by  an  impressi(^n  on  tlie  under-tandmg  that  }>ower  i-  brouL^ht 
to  bear  on  it- object,  the  [K-rtection  of  the  mtellecfual  a.ct  de[H-nds  on 
two  things:  one  i-  the  fu'rtect  caif  ,rinit\  o.f  the  iinpre--ion  with  the 
thing  understood:  the  other  i>  the  pertect  [!\m-  uf  the  impre-ion  on  the 
understanding:  which  pertectnwi  1-  the  -reater^,  the  -reater  the  power  ..f 
the  iinder>tanding  to  under-tand.  \n\\  the  mere  doMne  e--encc\  w  huh  1-  the 
intelligible  repre-entation  whereby  the  di\ine  und>e!--tandin-  uinier-taiu:-,  is 
absoluteIyj)ne  and  the  -ame  witli  (rod.  Him-elf  and  with  the  under-taiuim- 
ot  God.  God  therefore  knou-  Him-elf  mo-t  perfectly. 

6. ^The  perfection-  of  all  creature-  au-e  f)unil  at  their  be-t  in  (ioil.  But 
of  perfections  found  in  creature-  the  greate-t  i-  to  under-tand  (iod  :  -eem-  that 
the  intellectual  nature  1-  pre-eminent  al^nve  other  nature-,  and  the  fK-rt"(!l-t mn 
ot  intellect  i.  the  act  kA  under-tandmg,  and  the  uoble-t  object  of  under- 
standing is  God.  Ciod  theref)re  under-taiul-  H  im-elf  pertectlv". 

This  also  i>  conhrmcd  bv  divine  authority,  f.r  the  Ap..-tle  sav^ :  T/v 
Spirit  of  God  scare  Lh'th  into  even  tlic  Jeep  tliine^s  '^f'  (r.J  [\   C'or.  n,    10).' 
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CHAPTER  XIATH    T/utt  Got/  prn/ia?^i/j  a/id  tsse?itiany  k?iows 

1  Innsc/f  (ilo?ic 

T\\\\  under-ta.ndinu  is  in  potentiality  in  regard  of  its  objed,  in  so  far 
a-  It  i-  a  ditlerent  thinu  trom  that  object.  If  therefore  the  primary 
audi  e--ential  obiect  ot  thxme  umler-tandinLT  he  somethinf^  different 
trom  (iod.  It  will  follow  that  i\()d  i-  in  potentiality  in  re<pe^t  of  some  other 
thmi^,  which  is  impo--ible  (Cdiap.  XAT 


5.  .\  thing  under-tooti  i-  the  pertectioti  of  him  who  understands  it:  for 
an  uinler-tandmg  1-  [Hadected  by  actualh'  understanding,  wdiich  means  being 
maale  one  with  the  object  understood.-'-  It  therefore  anythin'r  else  than  God 
is  the  tir-t  object  ot  His  uinlerstanding,  something  else  wdll  be  His  perfec- 
tion, antl  wall  be  nobler  than   He,  wdiich  is  impossible. 

(^HAPTl'R  XLLX    ThcU  God  knows  othc?   things  /resides  Himself 

W\\  are  sand  to   know  a   thiiig  when  we    know  its   cause.    But   God 
Him-elf  bv   His  essence    is   the   cau^e   of  being   to   others.    Since 
therefore  He  knowb  His  own  e-scnce  most  fully,  we  must  suppose 
that   He  knows  aKo  other  beings. 

;.  \\  hoe\er  know-  anything  perfectly,  knows  all  that  can  be  truly  said 
of  tliat  thing,  ami  all  it-  natural  attributes.  But  a  natural  attribute  of  God  is 
to  be  cau-e  ot  other  thiiig-.  Since  then  He  perfectly  knows  Himself,  He 
knows  that  He  is  a  cause:  which  could  not  be  unless  He  knew^  somethinp" 
also  ot  what  He  has  caused,  which  is  something  different  from  Himself,  for 
nothinu:  i>  its  own  cause. 

Gathering  together  these  two  conclusions,  it  appears  that  God  knows 
Himselt  as  the  primary  and  essential  object  of  His  knowdedge,  and  other 
things  as  seen  in  His  essence."!" 

C^  1 1  APT  E  R  L    Thttt  God  has  a  particulai^  K?torcledge  of  all  things 

EW'AW  agent  that  acts  by  understanding  has  a  knowledge  of  w^hat  it 
doe-,  reaching  ti>  the  [^articular  nature  c^^i  the  thing  produced;  because 
the  knowledge  of  the  maker  determines  the  form  of  the  thinir  made, 
l^ut  (iod  !-  cau-e  ot  thing-  by  His  understanding,  seeing  that  in  Him  to  be 
and  to  under-tand  are  one.  Hut  exerything  acts  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  actuality. 
(iotl  therefore  knows  in  particular,  as  distinct  from  cither  things,  whatever 
I  le  taiu-cs  to  be.  I 

3.  The  collocation  ot  things,  distincl  and  separate,  cannot  be  by  chance, 
f)r  it  is  in  regular  order.  This  collocation  of  things,  then,  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate trom  one  another,  must  be  due  to  the  intention  of  some  cause.  It  can- 
not be  due  to  the  intention  of  any  cause  that  acts  by  physical  necessity,  be- 
cause [dusical  nature  is  determined  to  one  line  of  action.  Thus  of  no  agent, 
that  act^  by  physical  necessity,  can  the  intention  reach  to  many  distincft 
effects,  inasmuch  as  they  are  distinct.  §  The  distinct  arrangement  and  collo- 

particular  results  to  follow  from  their  action.  Elec- 
trical tension  in  the  air  tends  to  discharge  itself  in 
the  form  of  lightning,  but  not  to  kill  this   particular 


An  Ari-totci!.in  p!ir.i>c,  nK-aning  no  more  ttsan 
that  tlic  object  is  represented  b}'  an  image  in  the  mind. 

t  For  this  and  the  following  ^.iiapters  sec  note 
to  Chap.  LXIII. 

\  Since  the  Creator  is  an  understanding.  He  under- 
stands whatever  He  givc>  bciny  to;  and  giving  being 
to  each  thnig  m  particular,  He  undcr'-tands  each  in 
particular. 

^  Thi^  mere))'  mear.  that  phy-ical  causes  act 
witliout  any  definite  intention  on  their  part  of  any 


man  under  the  tree,  although  it  does  kill.  The 
\(.!canic  nuus  prompts  to  an  eruption,  but  not  to 
the  de>truction  of  such  and  such  a  city  that  is  built 
over  the  volcano.  So  far  as  physical  agencies  are  con- 
cerned, the  lava,  or  flaming  gas,  takes  its  deter- 
mined path,  neither  making  for  the  city,  as  such, 
nor  avoiding  it,  as  such. 
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cation  ot  thing-  nui>t  {M'occcJ.  tVtan  the  intcntinn  of  Miinc  knowing  cauH*.  ■■ 
Indeed  it  seem>  tfic  pr.>pcr  Uiiiction  ot' intellect  to  remark  the  lii^tinc'tion  ct 
things.  It  helon-s  therefore  to  the  l^rst  C\ui-e,  whieli  uf"  it-elf  i-  distinct  troni 
all  others,  to  intend  tfie  di>tinct  and  separate  c^'llocation  ot'  all  the  niateriak^ 
ot  the  Universe. 

4.  Whatever  (}od  knows.  He  knows  m(^<t  perfecllv  :  t^or  there  is  in  Iliin 
all  perfection  (Chap.  XX\'III).  Xou'  what  i-  known  nnlv  m  -eiieral  is  not 
known  perfectly:  tfie  mam  [>oints  of' the  thing  are  not  known,  the  tinishm^ 
touches  ot  its  perfection,  wherehy  its  proper  heiiig  i>  comf^letelv  realised  and 
brought  out.  Such  mere  general  knowledge  is  rather  a  pertectihle  than  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  a  thing.  If  therefore  (;ud  m  knowing  11 1>  essence  knows 
all  things  in  their  univer.sality,  He  must  aKo  have  a  particular  knowledge  of 
thinifs. 

8.  Whoever  knows  any  nature,  kfiows  whether  that  nature  be  cmnmu- 
nicable:  for  he  would  not  know  perfectlv  the  nature  ol'  Mnimal,'  who  did 
not  know  that  it  was  communicable  to  manv.  Hut  the  di\ine  nature  is  com- 
municable by  likeness.  God  therefore  knows  in  how  manv  wavs  anvthing 
may  exist  like  unto  His  essence.  Hence  arises  the  thverMtv  of  tvpes',  in.is- 
much  as  they  imitate  in  divers  ways  the  tii\ine  essence.  God  therefore  has 
a  knowledge  of  things  according  to  their  several  particular  types.! 

This  also  we  are  taught  by  the  authoritv  of  canonical  Scri[>ture.  G':</  w/:.-' 
a//  things  that  he  hdcl  )}hiM\  cinJ  thcx  -ncrc  ^cry  gooJ  (Gen.  i,  :;  i  ).  S ^r  is  there 
any  creature  ifivisih/e  ///  his  si^l^t,  'hut  all  tliings  are  //,/(<■./  and  .pen  f.  his  eyes 
(Heb.  iv,   I  3). 

CHAP  PER  LI    Some  Disci/ssio;/  off/it-  Oitcstiofi  /ion-  tlicrc  is  i?i  tlic 
Drcuic  Undcrstcunluiga  Midtitiiile  uf  (J/>jecfs 

THIS  multitude  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  tfiat  manv  obiec^ts  of  un- 
derstanding have  a  distinct  being  m  i.\^K\.  lM)r  these  (')biects  ,.f  uihler- 
standing  would  be  either  the  same  with  the  divme  e-enee,  aiul  at 
that  rate  multitude  would  be  posited  in  the  essence  of  ( iod,  .1  lioctrine  abo\  e 
rejected  on  many  grounds  (Chap.  XXXI)  ;  or  thev  would  W  addition>  made 
to  the  divine  essence,  and  at  that  rate  there  would'  I)e  m  God  some  accident, 
which  we  have  above  shown  to  be  an  imf^ossihditv  (Chaf\  XXXIII).  Xor 
again  can  there  be  posited  any  separate  existence  of'  these  mtelli-ible  funics, 

•  St.  Thom.is    doe,   not    u.c    t!i-    word   eoUoratlo.       ever   Jwells  only   in    the  iJc.iI  c.rJcr  ol"  possibilities. 
His  repe.-ited   phrase  is  dutinctlo  rerur.,  whuh   I    \\x\c  '  ■        ^        .  ..    .  -^ 

rendered  'distinct  arrangement  and  collocation,'  tir^t, 
because  such  is  really  the  meaning,  and,  secondly,  he- 
cause  this  argument  has  attracted  attention,  and  been 
acknowledged  to  ha\e  weight,  in  respect  of  what  is 
called  tiie  '  primitive  collocation  '  ot'  the  materials  of 
the  universe,  a  collocation  impossible  to  explain  bv 
any  physical  cau-^ation,  and  pointing  evidently  to  some 
ordering  and  disposing  Intelligence. 

t  This  is  an  important  principle,  often  laid  down 
as  follow>  : — Ciod  icnow^  bii>  i^ww  nature  in  all  tisc 
various  mode>  m  wiikh  t'lat  natLire  .an  le  copied 
outside  Himself.  In  knowing  thi>.  He  knows  tlie 
ideal  order,  every  detail  and  all  inter-relations  of 
detail,  in  any  possible  universe.  'rhi>  is  called  the 
knortledge  of  simple  u'i,U'-itan.i:ti^,  inasmuch  as  it  i.  the 
knowledge  of  all  creataMe  creature^  and  \W\x  on- 
goings, antecedent  to  and  apar:  from  the  ireation 
and  actual  existence  uf  any  :   thi.-,  Kno'.vledge   how- 


.\vA  may  therefore  be  called  general  and  universal, 
though  not  abstract,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  types 
of  individual  things,  but  not  with  particular  exis- 
tences in  rerum  ttr.fura  as  adually  existing,  but  only 
as  potentialities.  Uod  further  knows  things  outside 
Himself  as  they  adually  and  individually  exist,  inas- 
much as  all  things  are  of  His  causation  and  crcition, 
and  exist  and  it\  under  His  will  and  p(r.\cr.  llj 
knows  them  by  insight  of  Himself,  not  as  He  is 
a  mere  nature,  but  as  He  is  a  nature  willing  to  create 
on  tlioe  par:ui:lar  lines.  This  knowledge  of  the 
liimcrsc  a^  tJse  uni\cr-c  actually  is  tor  all  time,  is 
called  tlic  ,0/  ir.'.-.Xf-  -/>.■.,;  v.  For  [!;c  c  tuo  know- 
ledges -ec  Chap.  LX\  I.  Tfu-  KnouieJgc  ot  simple 
unJ.cr-t.uuiin^'  !>  nut  al-  :raL  t,  .na-riuuii  a^l.nd  knowi, 
'\"^  '*''•>■  '.My;  of  species,  but  tjvpc-  of  ditlercnt  mdi- 
^■'^'^■''^  po-iMc  in  each  species;  ar.d  .ill  these  several 
types  He  knows,  not  by  so  n>  iny  -vwx.u  \Ac\-,  but  :n 
tile  one  acl  by  which  He  hnuw^  Hiiii^LJt. 
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which  seems  to  ha\  e  been  the  position  of  Plato,  who,  by  way  of  avoiding 
the  above  inconveniences,  introduced  the  doctrine  of  Ideas.  For  the  forms  of 
physical  things  cannot  exist  without  matter,  as  neither  can  they  be  under- 
stood without  matter.  And  even  supposing  them  so  to  exist,  even  this  would 
not  suffice  to  explain  God  understanding  a  multitude  of  objects.  For,  assum- 
iuL-  the  aforesaid  f  )rms  to  exist  outside  the  essence  of  God,  and  that  God 
couki  not  understand  the  multitude  of  things  without  them,  such  under- 
standing being  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  His  intellect,  it  would  follow 
that  Ciotbs  perfection  in  understanding  depended  on  another  being  than 
Himself,  and  consequently  His  perfection  in  being,  seeing  that  His  being 
is  His  uiulerstanding  :  the  contrary  of  all  which  has  been  shown  (Chap.  XL). 
i\Ioreo\er,  assuming  w  hat  shall  be  pro\ed  hereafter  (Bk  II,  Chap.  XV),  that 
whatever  is  beyond  the  essence  of  God  is  caused  by  God,  the  above  forms, 
if  thev  are  outside  of  God,  must  necessarily  be  caused  by  Him.  But  He  is 
cause  of  things  by  His  understanding,  as  shall  be  shown  (Bk  II,  Chapp. 
XXIII,  XXI\').  'Fherefore  God's  understanding  of  these  intelligible  forms 
is  a  natural  prerequisite  for  the  existence  of  such  forms.  God's  understanding 
then  of  the  multitude  of  creatures  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  existence  of 
many  intelligible  abstract  forms  outside  of  God. 

CHAI^TER  IJI  Rcaso/js  to  s/xjH'  how  the  d\Iiiltiiude  of  i?itellt- 
o^ihhe  Idenl  Fo?'?ns  hcis  /w  Existence  except  ui  the  Divine  Uncle?  - 
stdJiciniv- 

IT  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  multitude  of  intelligible  ideal  forms  is 
in  any  other  understanding  save  the  divine,  say,  the  understanding  of  an 
angel.  For  in  that  case  the  divine  understanding  would  depend,  at  least 
f  )r  some  portion  of  its  acti\'it\,  upon  some  secondary  intellect,  which  is  im- 
[^ossihlc  :  for  as  substances  are  ot  Ciod,  so  also  all  that  is  in  substances:  hence 
for  the  being  of  any  of  these  forms  in  any  secondary  intellect  there  is  pre- 
retpiired  an  act  of  the  di\ine  intelligence,  whereby  God  is  cause. 

2.  It  is  impossible  for  one  intellect  to  perform  an  intellectual  operation 
!)y  \irtue  o\  another  intellect  being  disposed  to  that  operation  :  that  intelle6t 
itself  must  operate,  which  is  disposed  so  to  do.  The  tact  then  of  many  in- 
telli'dble  forms  beiuLi  in  some  secondary  intellect  cannot  account  for  the 
prime  intellect  knowing  the  multitude  ot  such  torms. 

CHAPTER   LIII    How  there  ts  in  God  a  O^Iultltude  of  Objetls 

of  Under  sta nding 

AN  external  object,  coming  to  be  an  object  of  our  understanding,  does 
not  thereby  exist  in  our  understanding  in  its  own  proper  nature: 
but  the  impression  {species)  of  it  niust  be  in  our  understanding, 
anti  by  that  impression  our  understanding  is  aCtualised,  or  comes  actually 
to  understand.  The  understanding,  aCtualised  and  'informed'  by  such  an 
impression,  understands  the  'thing  in  itself  The  act  of  understanding  is 
immanent  in  the  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  in  relation  with  the  thing 
understood,  inasmuch  as  the  aforesaid  'impression,'  which  is  the  starting- 
point  of  the  intellectual  activity,  is  a  likeness  of  the  thing  understood.  Thus 
informed  by  the  impression  (species)  of  the  thing,  the  understanding  in  a6t 
goes  on  to  form  in  itself  what  we  may  call  an  'intellectual  expression' 
(jntcntio)  of  the  thing.  This  expression  is  the  idea  [ratio^  x6yo<;)  of  the  thing, 
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and  so  is  denoted  hv  the  detinirii'ii.  So  it  niii>t  he,  U<v  the  luidcr-tandiiv^ 
understands  alike  the  thnvj;  abi-eiit  and  the  tiling  [M'e^ent  ;  in  w  hich  re-pect 
imagination  and  inuierstand.m-  ai^nee.  •'  lUit  the  inulervtanchdiL^  ha>  thI^  ad- 
vantage over  the  imagination,  tha.t  it  iind.ei--tand-  the  thini:  -ifvirt  tVoni  the 
individuaH>ing  conditions  witho.ut  whieh  tfie  thin^-  exi-t-  net  v/  rrr////j  udturd. 
Thi^  could  n(U  he  except  \^y{  the  under-tandinif  t">rin:nL'  to  it-elt'  the  atnre- 
said  'expres>i(in.'  Thi-  -exiM-CNsion'  \intenti6)  in  the  inuler-taihim^,  hemu,  we 
may  say,  the  term  i«Mhe  intellec'fii,!]  activity,  is  diderent  tVom  the  'intellec- 
tual impression'  [species  biteHigihilis)^  which  actiiadi^e-  the  under^taiuhiiL:  aiivi 
which  must  be  considercii  the  -ta.rting-point  oK  intellectual  acti\itv  ;  and  \et 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  both  tlie  '  ini'presM.  iT  {species)  and,  the  ^expres- 
sion [mteutio),  are  likencssc-  nf  the  'thing  m  it-elrV  which  is  the  obiecl  of" 
the  understanding.  From  the  fact  of  the  intellectual  imfM-e^^ion,  which  i>  the 
form  ol-  the  intellect  and  the  sta.rtin-^^-point  nt"  intellectual  knowledLze,  beiii" 
a  likeness  ot  the  external  thing,  it  tollows  that  the  expression,  or  idea, 
formed  bv  the  understandinL,%  i^  also  like  the  thniL:  :  tor  as  an  a-'cnt  is  so 
are  its  activities.  And  again,  tVom  the  tact  (^t"  the  exfM-ession,  or  iiiea,  in 
the  understanding  being  like  to  its  cbiect,  it  t'ollows  that  the  understanding 
in  the  act  of  forming  such  an  idea  understands  the  said  object. 

But  the  di\ine  mind  untlerstaiuis  bv  virtue  of  no  impression  other  than 
its  own  essence  (Chap.  XL\'I).  At  the  saine  time  the  ilivine  essence  is  the  like- 
ness oi  all  things.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  concept  of  the  divine  under- 
Standing  itself,  which  is  the  Divine  Word,  is  at  once  a  likeness  of  God  Him- 
selt  understood,  and  abo  a  likeness  of  all  thiii-rs  whereof  the  divine  essence  is 
a  likeness.  Thus  then  by  one  intelligible  impression  f species  inteHi^ihiHsj.wVxKih 
is  the  divine  essence,  and  by  one  intellectual  recognition  (intenli',  inteliectd), 
which  is  the  Divine  Word,  many  several  objects  may  be  understood  by  God.i 

The  'impre^.ion  '  {species)  can  come  only  from  maintained  on  behalf  of  Realistic  Dualism  is  this,  that 
the  thing  bc;ng  present :  but  the  expression  {jntentlo,  between  the  impression  or  idea  in  consciousness  and 
ratio,  Aoyos,  -vervu-ji  "-.entale)  of  the  thing  endures  in  the  thing  in  itself  there  is  a  c  rt.iin  iorrelation  or/ro- 
the  understanding  when  the  thing  is  away.  So  too  portion^  inasmuch  as  the  thing  in  itself,  striking  our 
does   the   corresponding  //f^«/<7/wj,  or  sense-picture       senses  and  thereby  our  understanding,  is  apt  to  induce 

in  us  certain  sensations  and  consequent  ido.i^.  These 
aptitudes,  or  potentialities,  relative   to   m.iu,  ..re   the 
objed^ive  properties,  or  accidents,  of  the  thing  in  it- 
self as  cognisable  by  man.  This  doctrine  is  simply  an 
extension  to  all  substance  of  a  conclusion  generally 
received   in   rcsped   to    those   interesting   substances 
whom  we  call  our  friends  and  acquaintances.  We  have 
impressions  and  ideas  of  them,  g.itherc  J  from  t!ir  r 
conversation  and  their  dealings  wit!i  u-.  We  trust  th,t 
our  friends  are  at  heart  such  .is  their  lonver^.ition  re- 
presents them.  If  they  are  not,  the\-  are  f.iK    .uui  de- 
ceitful, or  at  least  unknowable  and  iiiilov.^.b!    pcr-on>; 
and  there  is  an  end  of  friendship.  Hjt  a-unimg  tli.u 
our  fellow-men,  or  some  of  them,  .i-  things  in  tfieiii- 
selves,  answer  to  our  impressions  and  ideas  of  them, 
what  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  the  lower  sentient  i  re.i- 
tion  generally?  what  again  of  plants,  of  mineral^  and 
gases?  Are  they  not  all  so  mar,)-  poter.tia!  energies  to 
some  extent  impressing  us,  but  \\\  great  mea-ure  be- 
}-ond  us,  and  even  \%  hen  a\va\  troni  u^  stili  re.ilr  And 
in  the  ascending  bcale,  what  of  .uigels  and  of  (iod? 
These  arc  interesting  question•^  to  all  except   the   m)- 
lipsist.  Abandon  solipsism,  .uid  \\\\  extrem'/    form  of 
idealism  becomes  impossible;  iia\,  it  v.\.\\  be  touTid  nc- 
cess.iry  to  come  to  terms  uith  keali-tu  l)lI.lll^In.  Docs 
not  rnnni^m  >pell  solipsism? 


in  the  imagination,  endure  in  the  absence  of  the 
object.  Sec  Fath.er  Maher's  PsschologSy  Stonyhurst 
Series,  Longman-,  ed.  4,  pp.   ;■-;>,   ?  i  ?, 

t  Few  modern   readers,  I  fear,  will  read  this  ex- 
planation with  the  :.amc  zest  which  St  Thomas  evi- 
dently felt  in  writing  it.  Kantian  idealism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  physical  science  on  the  other,  have  averted 
the  modern  mind — i-  it  for  ever: — from  species  intelligi- 
l>i/is  And  tntentio  intcHe^tu^w  Yrr-um  mentale.  Accidents, 
scientifically  considered,  a^  colour,  odour,  shape,  are 
not  to  us  what  tliey  were  to  the  mediaeval  schoolman. 
We  busy  ourselves  witli   the  sensation  of  colour,  the 
eifedt  on  retina  and   brain   and   inner  tonsciousncss, 
and  further  with  tlie  vibration-  from  without  that  are 
apt  to  set  up  such  a  ^en<ation  m  a  creature  organised 
as  man  is.  .And  at  tlie  ba^  k  of  colour  we  discern  with 
the  mind's  eye,  what  the  bodily  eye  is  insensible  to, 
a  colourless,  invisible  molecular  strudure,  and  a  com- 
plication of  interading  forces  all  but  infinite  in  multi- 
tude,'all  but  inhnitesimal  in  power.  Whoever  would 
rehabilitate  Thomist  philosophy  to  the  rc(|uirements 
of  modern  science,  ha-  bek)re  hint  work  t^.ir  a  lifetime, 
no  old  man's  labour.  One  thing  however  I  will  say 
about  the  'likeness'  {similitudo)  here  said  to  obtain  be- 
tween the  thing  in  itself  and  our  impression  or  idea 
of  the   thing.  There  can  be  no  question  here  of  any 
such  likeness  as  obtain-  between  a  portrait,  or  piioto- 
graph,  and  the  person  who  va-  for  it.    What  can    be 


I  liave  tran-lated  sinr.iituJo  Mikene-,'  Init  tfie  m- 
r  will  take   it   tu   mean    no   more   than 


telhgent  re.i 
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CH  AP'I^I'.R  \'\y    Tlidl  tl)c  Divine  Essence^  being  One^  is  the 
proper  /  ikencss  cindType  ofalItln7igs  Intelligible^ 

BUT  again  it  may  seem  to  some  didicult  or  impossible  that  one  and  the 
same  sinijde  being,  as  the  divine  essence,  should  be  the  proper  type 
[propria  ratio)  and  likeness  of  diff^'erent  things.  For  as  different  things 
are  thstinguished  bv  means  of  their  proper  forms,  it  needs  must  be  that  what 
is  like  one  thing  according  to  its  proper  form  'diould  be  found  unlike  to  an- 
other. 

True  inilcecl,  dilTerent  thing-  mav  have  one  point  of  likeness  in  so  far  as 
the\  ha\e  one  common  feature,  as  man  and  as-,  inasmuch  as  thev  are  animals. 
If  it  w  ere  bv  niere  discernment  of  common  features  that  God  knew  things,  it 
would  follow  that  lie  had  not  a  particular  but  oidy  a  general  knowledge  of 
things  ^contrary  to  Chap.  L).  To  return  then  to  a  proper  and  particular  know- 
ledL,^e,  of  which  thei'c  is  here  i.|uestion. 

The  act  of  knowledije  is  accordiuLT  to  the  mode  in  which  the  likeness  of 
tlie  known  obiect  is  in  the  knowini-  mind:  for  the  likeness  of  the  known  ob- 
iect  in  the  knowiuLi  mind  is  as  the  form  by  which  that  mind  is  set  to  adt.  If 
therefore  God  has  a  proper  and  particular  knowledge  of  many  different  things, 
He  must  be  the  proper  and  particular  tvpe  of  each.  We  have  to  enquire  how 
that  can  be.f 

As  the  Philosopher  savs,  the  forms  of  things,  and  the  definitions  v^'hich 
niark  such  forms,  are  like  numbers,  in  which  the  addition  or  subtraction  of 
unitv  varies  the  species  of  the  number.  So  in  definitions:  one  differentia  sub- 
tracted or  added  varies  the  species:  thus  \r(7///(7// j/z/^iA/z/a'' varies  in  species  by 
the  addition  of  " irrafi'^nal^  or  ^rational.'  But  in  instances  of  'the  many  in  one' 
the  condition  of  the  understandinir  is  not  as  the  condition  of  concrete  nature. 
The  natiu-e  of  a  C(Micrete  being  does  not  admit  of  the  severance  of  elements, 
the  union  of  which  is  requisite  to  the  existence  of  that  being:  thus  animal 
nature  will  not  endure  if  the  soul  be  removed  from  the  body.  But  the  under- 
standing can  sometimes  take  separately  elements  that  in  actual  being  are  united, 
when  one  of  them  does  not  enter  into  the  concept  of  the  other;  thus  in  'three' 
it  mav  consider  'two'  onlv,  and  in  'rational  animal'  the  'sentient'  element 
alone.  Hence  the  understandinii-  mav  take  what  is  inclusive  of  many  elements 
for  a  proper  specimen  of  man\ ,  bv  apprehending  some  of  them  without  others. 
It  mav  take  'ten'  as  a  proper  specimen  of  nine  bv  subtraction  of  one  unit,  and 
absolutely  as  a  proper  specimen  of  all  the  numbers  included  in  'ten.'  So  also 
in  'man'  it  might  recognise  a  proper  tvpe  of  ' irrational  animal' as  such,  and 
of  all  the  species  of 'irrational  animal,'  unless  these  species  involved  some  posi- 
tive difl'erentias.  J  Therefore  a  certain  philosopher,  named  Clement,  said  that 

'proportion,'  or  'correspondence,'  of  the  impression       knowledge.  For  a  knowledge   at   once  particular  and 

all-embraeijTg,  there  must  be  in  the  mind  a  likeness 
of  all  and  each  of  the  things  known.  But  God  has  such 
a  particular  knowledge  ofal!  and  each  of  Fiis  creatures, 
as  well  adual  as  possible  (Chap.  L).  There  must  then 
be  in  God  a  mental  likeness  of  each  and  every  such 
creature.  But  whatever  is  in  God  is  God's  own  es- 
sence, which  is  one  and  simple.  Fiow  then  can  the 
one,  simple  essence  of  God  be  a  particular  likeness  of 
each  of  the  whole  multitude  of  adual  and  possible 
treaturcs:  That  is  the  question. 

\  A  positive  differcntia\\o\x\d  be  an  attribute,  which 
b)-  what  it  was,  not  by  what  it  came  short  of  being, 
could  not  possibly  have  place  in  man.  Winged  might 
be  suggested  as  such  a  differentia. 


or  ide.i  m  liie  mind  with  the  thing  in  itself  ''Fhing- 
in  tfiein-el\  (, -"  are  knowable  in  point  of  their  apti- 
tude- m  o,..r  reg.irJ.,  aptitude-  which  remain  poten- 
tial, and  d. «  not  drop  to  zero,  \\  lien  not  exercised.  If 
any  one  will  venture  on  the  tat.il  denial  of  potentia- 
lity, and  a--ume  that,  a^  in  (jod,  so  also  in  the  crea- 
tures ot  Cjod,  nothing  is  but  what  is  adualiscd,  no 
logic  can  'a\e  him  from  the  la-t  exce-se>  ol  pantheism. 

*  The  do(;:trine  in  thi-  ehapter  -hould  be  compared 
with  the  Hegelian  doctrine  of  the  '  background,' which 
lies  be)ond  all  ditlerences — on  wJiich  all  distinctions 
are  *  projeded ' — in  which  all  contradictions  are  recon- 
ciled, all  oppositcs  meet  in  unity. 

t  Knowledge  is  by  likeness  of  the  niental  impres- 
sion  to   the    thing   known.   As  the  likeness,  so  the 
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in  the  scale  ot  hc\n'^>  the  nobler  are  types  and  pattern^  of  the  less  noble.* 
Now  the  divine  essence  contains  in  itself"  the  noble  c|iia]ities  ot"  all  beings, 
not  by  way  ot  a  compound  but  by  way  ot'  a  perfect  beiiiL^r  (Cdiap.  XXXI). 
Every  torin,  a>  well  f\irticular  as  general,  i>  a  pert'ection  in  so  t"ar  as  it  posit- 
something;  and  involves  imperfection  only  in  so  far  as  it  falh  short  of  true 
bemg.  The  divine  understanding  then  can  comprehend  whatever  is  proper  t.i 
each  in  its  essence,  by  understanding  wherein  each  thing  imitates  the  th'vine 
essence,  and  wherein  it  falls  short  of  the  perfection  proper  to  that  e-ence. 
Thus,  by  understanding  its  own  essence  as  imitable  in  the  way  of ///;' ic/Mw// 
consciousness^  it  gathers  the  proper  form  of  a  plant,  by  understanding  the  same 
essence^as  imitable  in  the  way  (^  c^jns.ynisncss  without  intellect,  tlie  proper 
iorm  of  an  .//////A//;  and  so  of  the  rest.  Evidently  then  the  divine  essence,  in- 
asmuch as  it  IS  absolutely  perfect,  may  be  taken  as  the  proper  type  ol"  each 
entity;  and  hence  by  it  God  may  have  a  particular  knowledge  of'all.  Hut  be- 
cause the  proper  type  of  one  is  distinct  from  the   proper  type  of  another 

and  distinction  is  the  principle  of  plurality — there  must  be"  observable  m  the 
divine  intellect  a  distinction  and  plurality  o\.  recognised  type-,  in  so  far  as  the 
content()f  the  divine  mind  is  the  proper  type  of  ^lifferen't  things.  And  as  it 
IS  in  this  way  that  (iod  is  cognisant  of  the  special  relation  of  hkencss  that 
each  creature  bears  to  Him,  it  follows  that  the  types  [rati,ues\  of  thin-s  on 
the  divine  mind  are  not  several  or  distinct,  except  in  so  f'ar  as  (iod  knows 
things  to  be  in  several  divers  ways  capable  of  assimilation  to  Himself; 

And  from  this  point  of  view  Augustine  savs  that  (Jod  has  made  man  in 
one  plan  and  horse  on  another;  and  diat  the  plans  or  types  of  thm-.  exist 
severally  in  the  dicme  mind  ( A- <//>.  7//.^/.,  LXXXIII,  46).  And  herein  also 
IS  defensible  in  some  sort  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who  supposes  Ideas,  accord- 
ing to  which  all  beings  in  the  material  world  are  f  .rmed.f 
CHAPlLR  I.V-  That  God  u?idersta?i(Is  all  tiAfrys  at  once 

a? id  too-cthe?' 

THh.  reason  why  our  understanding  cannot  understand  main  thin^rs 
together  in  one  act,  is  because  in  the  act  of  understaiuhiiL:  t'hemiiui 
becomes  ,,ne  with  the  object  understood  ;  ^  whence  it  f.lh^ws  that, 
were  the  mind  to  understand  many  things  together  in  erne  act,  it  would  be 
many  things  together,  all  of  one  genus,  which  is  impos„ble.  Intellectual  im- 
pressions are  all  of  one  genus:  they  are  of  one  type  of  bem-  in  the  existence 
which  they  have  m  the  mmd,  alt'hough  the  thin-,  ,,f  wliich  thev  are  im- 
pressions do  not  agree  in  one  type  of  being:  hence  the  contrariety  of  things 
outside  the  mind  does  not  render  the  impress, „ns  of  those  thin-s  in  themiml 
contrary  to  one  another.  And  hence  it  is  that  when  many  thin-s  are  taken 
together,  being  anyhow  united,  they  are  understood  together.  Thus  a  con- 
tinuous whole  is  understood  at  once,  not  part  by  part;\ind  a  propoMtion  is 
understood  at  once,  not  first  the  subject  and   then  the  predicate:   because  all 

•  Quoted  iunn  tiic  ps<.  i.  Jo-Dionysius,  Dc  Jn  .  A  ^i. 
c.  5,  a  writer  of  the  riuh  or  -ixih  >cntjr\-,  wi,,,  wdl 
may  be  quoting  Clement  tjt"  AiexanJn.i.  ' 


t  I  his  exphiin,  how  God  Kncnvs  type^,  but  not 
His  knowledge  of  existing  individual.,  a^  J:>!,  :h:i 
tree,  wy  vie  I  in. 

Incidentally,  to  take  a  favourite  tliought  of  New- 
man's, as  all  possible  creation  exi.t>  t}pi. alls'  m  the 
divine  essence,  so  the  Catholic  faith 


contain^  all   th( 


truths,  speculative  and  practical,  of  all  religion,  and 


a:i  mora.itie^.  ''i:nu>  tiieir  negations,  in  which,  ^,  iap 
a-  t!,e\  arc  tal  c,  their  fabehood  lic^. 

t,  1  here  >^  no  idctli  in  :n  tiii>  tatcnient.  Sec 
Aristotle,  Dc  An:":.:,  m,  S.  d'he  a^.  t  of  Linder-tandiiix 
Lonsi.t.  in  iorining  m  thic  inmJ  .\\\  iin.itrc  of  tiic  thing 
understood.  1  he  mmd  in  uiuicr-tanding  betoinc'^  an 
image,  and  theobject  in  being  under  tood  i'ccomo  tii..t 
si:ne  image.  So  St  'I'iioina.  cxpLiin.  in  the  opening  of 
Chapter  LIIl. 
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the  part-  are  known  by  one  mental  impression  ot  the  whole.*  Hence  we  gather 
that  whatexer  several  objects  are  known  l)y  one  mental  presentation,  can  be 
understood  together:  but  Ci(xi  knows  all  things  by  that  one  presentation  of 
them,  which  is  His  essence;  therefore  He  can  understand  all  together  and 
at  once. 

2.  The  faculty  of  knowledge  does  not  know^  anything  a61uallv  without 
some  attention  and  advertence.  Hence  the  phantasms,  stored  in  the  sensorium, 
are  at  times  not  actually  in  the  imagination,  because  no  attention  is  given  to 
them.  WV'  do  not  discern  together  a  multitude  ot  things  to  which  we  do  not 
atteiul  together:  but  things  that  necessarily  tall  under  one  and  the  same  ad- 
\ertence  and  attention,  are  necessarily  understood  together.  Thus  whoever 
institutes  a  comparison  of  two  things,  directs  his  attention  to  both  and  dis- 
cerns both  together.  But  all  things  that  are  in  the  divine  knowledge  must 
necessarily  fall  under  one  advertence; for  God  is  attentive  to  behold  His  essence 
perfectly,  which  is  to  see  it  to  the  whole  reach  of  its  virtual  content,  which 
includes  all  things.  God  therefore,  in  beholding  His  essence,  discerns  at  once 
all  thinirs  that  are. 

6.  li\ery  mind  that  understands  one  thing  after  another,  is  sometimes 
[Potentially  intelligent,  sometimes  actually  so;  for  while  it  understands  the  first 
thing  actually,  it  understands  the  second  potentially.  But  the  divine  mind  is 
ne\er  potentially  intelligent,  but  ahvavs  actually:  it  does  not,  then,  under- 
staml  things  in  succession,  but  all  at  once. 

Holy  Scripture  witnesses  to  this  truth,  saying  that  with  God  there  is  no 
change  n'jr  shado\\^  rjj'  "-eicissitiide  (James  i,   17). 

CH  AFTER  \N\    That  tl)cr€  is  ?io  Habitual  Kiiowledge  m  God 

IX  w  hatever  minds  there  is  habitual  knowledge,  not  all  things  are  known 
together:  but  some  things  are  known  actually,  others  habitually.  But  in 
God  all  things  are  known  actually  (Chap.  LV). 

2.  He  who  has  a  habit  of  knowledge,  and  is  not  adverting  to  what  he 
knows,  is  in  a  manner  in  potentiality,  although  otherwise  than  as  he  w^as  be- 
fore he  understootl  at  all:  but  the  divine  mind  is  nowise  in  potentiality. 

3.  In  every  mind  that  knows  anything  habitually,  the  mind's  essence  is 
ditlerent  from  its  intellectual  activity,  which  is  the  act  of  attentive  thouLrht. 
To  such  a  mind,  in  liabitual  knowledge,  activity  is  lacking,  though  the  essence 
of  the  mind  itself  cannot  be  lacking. t  But  in  God  His  essence  is  His  activity 
(Chap.  XL\'). 

4.  A  mind  that  knows  habitually  only,  is  not  in  its  ultimate  perfection: 
hence  that  best  of  goods,  happiness,  is  not  taken  to  be  in  habit  but  in  a6t. 
If  then  Ciod  is  habitually  knowing,  He  will  not  be  all-perfec^it  (contrary  to 
Chap.  XX\TII). 

5.  As  bhown  in  chapter  XLVI,  God  has  understanding  by  His  essence, 
not  by  any  intelliLrible  forms  superadded  to  His  essence.   But  every  mind  in 

or 

habitual  knowleilt:e  understands  by  some  such  forms:  for  a  habit  is  either  a 
[M-edispt^sition  of  the  iiiind  to  receive  mental  impressions,  or  forms,  whereby 
it  comes  actually  to  understand;  or  it  is  an  orderly  aggregation  of  such  forms, 

Tiie  argument  i^  tlii^.  'I'h.e  mind  lannot  resolve  a  representation  of  them  altogether,  regarding  them  as 

Itself  into  several  distinct  and   indepeiKlent  things  at  one,  lumping  them  together  from  one  point  of  view, 

onre:    but  unity  those  things  somehow,   >ubordinatc  t  For  the  idealist,  this  distinction  does  not  hold 

and  make  a   vvhole  of  them,  so  doing  th.e   mmd  can  between  the  essence  and  the  activity  of  mind,  or  of 

'be  all  those  thing?,'  that  is  to  say,  it  makes  to  itself  any  other  substantial  being. 
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existin-  in  the  mind,  nnt   in    c-ninlcrc  A,Ul.\n^  ^  hut   -n    .=inc  ni.nncr  inter- 
mediate iK'twccn  putcntialirx   And  actiia!:t\.- 

^-  ■■'^  '^'^'^'f  '^  -'  qualitx  :  hut  m  ( ,u.i  tlicTc-  ,  au  \k^  n.nluT  .|ua]it\  n«a-  an\ 
other  accuietit  ^Cha^.  XXlllj:  Inihitual  kn.vvic.i^c  thereh.c  l^  nul  nn,n,r 
to  (nxl.  ''  ^ 

Because  the  mental  state  -I'tlnnknu,  -r  uilling,  or  aetni-  hahituallN  ..nh, 
IS  like  the  state  or  a  sleeper,  David  .sa).s,  by  way  oi  rcan^.vin^  all  hahitual 
sta  tes  r i-oni  (  n  )d :  Lo,  he  shall  not  slumber  or  sleep  'who  kecpcth  Israei  ( Ps.  e  \  \ ,  4  ; . 
And  a-ain  it  i.  said:   The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  far  brighter  than  the  sun  (Kcdiis 

xxiii,  2S),  tor  the  sun  i^  always  in  the  act  of    hinin^. 

CHAPTER  lX\\-rJua^/:.K,,r:,U.,a/-i,../  a  ,.,  a  R„„o,„/ 

OUR  th.ni-ht  is  then  reasoned,  u  iu  n  u  ,  pass  from  one  objcd  of  th^u^Iit 
^^'  '^'^"^{^'^^  '^-^  HI  making  >vllo^i-ni^  tV.an  pinuiples  to  eMuelu-^h  ui^. 
,  Reasonin-n,-  ar^um^d.-es  n,.t  consist  ,n  sceinu  h.,\\  a  cauhi^uai  fol- 
lows trom  premises  h^  nispecfion  (.f  h.ah  t,  ^^.-thcr.  Tliat  is  n.-t  ai-ument  hut 
ludgin-  o\  argument.':     \nu    (i.d  dnc^  imt  think  ..f^aie  thnv>  aVter  another 


in  any  sort  ot  succe^sioi^  \)^^i 

ledge  theretcre   is   not   reasoned    . 

argument  and  reason  of  all  thin- 

2.    E\-erv   reasoner   mtue 


fun 


1  r 


<  'W^V 


C 


'sap.    I.\:.     11 


is  K n (  \\  - 


iimentjti\c,   adtliMU-!)    1  le   kn<  \\s   the 
^^  I'^h   -  aic'  tlv  >u^lit,  and  the  cone  lu 


[principle         ,^ 

sion  with  another.  Tliere  would  W  n-,  need  t.  ^u.,,A  n!'7  ^ZdZu^n  tnan 
theconMderationot  premises,  ifthe  mere  c^  nsideration  , -f  the  premises  at  ..nee 
laid  the  conclusion  hare.  But  CI  kiiou  .  .dl  thin^.  hv  one  act  winch  is  His 
essence  (Chap.  L\').   II, s  knowledge  theret^re  i<  not  ar^-umentative. 

3.  All  argumentative  knowledge  ha^  s,,nethiim  ui'actu.ditv  and  some- 
thing ot  potentiality,  tor  condusiMUs  are  potentialK  in  premises'.  But  ,n  the 
divine  mnnl  potentialitv  has  n,,  pLue. 

5.  Things  that  are  known  naturallv  are  kiiMun  without  reasonin-  is 
appears  in  the  case  of  first  principle.  But  m  (iud  there  can  he  no  knowled-e 
that  IS  not  natural,  nav,  essential:  f.r  Hi.  knowledL^e  1.  His  essence.  "^ 

7.  Only  in  its  highest  advap,ce  d,  cs  the  inferi..,-  t-uch  upon  tlR-uperior 
But  the  highest  advance  of  .ur  knouled^e  is  not  reasnnnu,,  hut  intuition 
[mtellectus]^  which  is  the  startm^-p,  ant  of  reason. n^.  i\..\\  knowledi^e  then 
IS  not  ^rational,    in  the  sense  nf"  -   .r-umentative;  hut  intuitive  onlv.  f 

<S.  Reasoning  means  a  lack  -  d"  intuitiMn;  the  dixine  knowledge  therefu-e 
IS  not  rea>oned. 

If  any  should  take  it  amiss  that  God  cann.-t  make  a  svIloms,n,  jet  them 
mark  that  He  has  the  kn..wledge  how  to  make  syllogi.m.'a.s  one  iud  >.no  of 
them,  not  as  one  arguing  >vlIo^isticallv.  ''  -      ^     ^ 

To  this  there  is   witncs.   of  Holy   Scripture   m    the    text:    .•///  t/un^s  urr 

the  \™n!Cn  ^vZ^^^''^^'^''  Tu\  °^"      '^"^'^^""^  ""'>  ^"^  P'^"^^  ^"^  an.mals,  and  .nJcr- 
r.e  A1.0.1UCU.U1    }  thu-,  according  to  which  know-      valued  life  accordingly 

iedge  IS  a  hab:t,  and  virtue  a  hibit  t  D„,       •         ii  i  ■ 

t  St  Thorn,  '-  vv..r-l    ^  1         u  ^  Reasoning  all  rests  ultimately  on  intuitive  rir.t 

m^n!    h     uT  ^       f    f .'  '"^^  ^"  '^^  "'^'  ''"S"-  Fi^'^iples.  All  men  '  intue'  something:  but  .  n,  ,„  of 

^nVw      M^^Ttf^'  .;ny  .udcnt  of  J    S.  genius  intues  fhr  beyond  other  men.  t^;  J  Lw^    ^^ 

M.Il     Log...  M;!    judged  tne  syllogism  from  ready-  his  word  on  tru^t.  To  the  world  at  large   the  ^o..-  i 

e„.K  '-i   ,       \  sjiiogibing.  It  l^      a  slow  process  of  reasoning.    H  t.ui.e^    ire  ♦"<.  r  i  n 

such  a  v,cu   ...  w„u;d  he  ..h.,,  „f  ,hc  biolog.,,  „l,o      N.nturS   /V„„-,>,,.-  ..„J   ,i.t  >.„„,.„;,    i,!  .M..;,;.:- 
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na{c\/  iiuJ  ./■■.'/  to  his  eyes  (Heh.  \\\  i  :;V  \N'hereas  things  that  we  know  bv 
reasoning  are  iio.t  of  tluansehes  naked,  and  open  to  us,  f^ut  are  opened  out 
and  laid  hare  h\'  reasi  wi. 

CIIAPTl^R  I  A' III    T/uff  God  (hjiS  ?iot  inulerstajid  hy  Combi?2a- 

tio/i  (vu/  Si'p({}{!t/o/j  of  Ideas 

THIXC;S  meiitallv  comhinahle  and  separable  are  naturally  considered 
[)V  the  mind  a[\!rt  from  one  another:  for  there  would  be  no  need  of 
their  combination  and  separation,  if  by  the  mere  apprehension  of  a 
thing  as  being  it  were  at  oiu^-  understood  what  was  in  it  or  not  in  it.*  If 
therefore  (iod  uiuU-rstood  bv  a,  mental  proces<  of  combination  and  separation. 
It  woulc  follow  that  He  dhl  not  take  in  all  thiiv's  at  one  fdance  but  each 
thing  aj.>art,  CMntrar\-  to  what  has  been  shown  aboxe  (Chap.  LV"). 

;.  A  mind  that  coml)inesand  -epan-ates,  f)rms  different  judgements  by  diffe- 
rent combination-.  |o)i-  a.  mental  combination  does  not  1^0  beyond  the  terms 
of  the  combinatio)!).  Heiue,  in  the  combination,  or  affirmative  judi^ement 
{compositwne),  w  hereb\  the  miiul  judges  that  man  is  an  animal,  it  does  not 
unige  that  a  triangle  is  a  figure.  Now  cond^ina.tion  or  separation  is  an  opera- 
tion of  the  mmd.  If  (rod.  theref)re  views  things  by  mentally  combining:  and 
separating  them.  His  mental  act  wdll  not  be  one  only  but  manifold;  and  so 
His  essence  will  not  be  one  onl\'. 

Not  for  this  howe\er  must  we  say  that  He  is  ignorant  of  tenable  pro- 
positions: for  His  one  and  siniple  essence  is  the  pattern  of  all  things  mani- 
fold and  compouiul;  and  so  by  it  God  knows  the  wdiole  multitude  and  com- 
plexity as  well  of  actual  nature  as  of  the  ideal  world  (tam  natura  quam 
ratrjji'is). 

This  Is  m  cons(Miance  with  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture:  for  it  is  said, 

my  tlvAifits  drc  not  your  th'Aights  (Ka.  Iv,  S) ;  and  yet,  I'hc  Lord  kno\^eth 
the  th'juy^hts  of  num  (  Ps.  \ciii,  11),  wdiich  certainly  proceed  by  combination 
.md  separation  of  ideas. 

CHAP  1  PR  PIX    Thctt  the  Trt/t/i  to  he  foit7id tJi  Propositio?7s  is  ?iot 

cxdufcf fi'O}}!  God 

THOl  (;H  the  kiKnyledge  of  the  divine  mind  is  not  after  the  manner 
of  combination  ami  separation  of  ideas  in  affirmative  and  negative 
propositions,  nexerthelcss  there  is  not  excluded  from  it  that  truth 
which,  according  to  the  I^hiloso.pher,  obtains  only  in  such  combinations  and 
sep.iratii)ns.f  For  since  the  truth  of  the  intellect  is  an  equation  of  the  in- 
tellect and  the  thing,  inasmuch  as  the  intellect  says  that  to  be  w^hich  is,  or 
that  not  to  be  wdiich  is  not,  truth  belongs  to  that  in  the  intellect  which  the 
intellect  savs,  not  to  the  act  wdierebv  it  says  it;  for  it  is  not  requisite  to  the 
truth  of  the  intellect  th.it  the  mere  act  of"  understanding  be  equated  to  the 
thing,  but  what  the  mmd  says  and  knows  by  understanding  must  be  equated 
to  the  thing,  so  that  the  case  of  the  thing  shall  be  as  the  mind  says  it  is. 
But  (iod  by  his  simple  untierstanding,  in  which  there  is  no  combination  and 

aiul  proposition;.  How  then  i>  there  truth  in  God, 
ii  He  makes  no  propositions.-  That  is  the  difficulty, 
riiC  in-wer  i-,  ttiat  He  knows  what  might  be  said  of 
e\er\thing,  al!  true  propositions  that  might  be  made 
about  it,  though  His  mind  does  not  express  itself  in 
propositions,  but  is  one  simple  apprehension. 


For  m\  thoujhi 


It  t:;i.:  I'.iiL'li-ii  lanyii.iL'e  woiiIJ  allow  us,  we 
might  say:  '  it'  Iroin  tl-.e  mere  is-ness  (esse)  of  the 
thing   we   at    once    knew   it-   v:kat-nns  (qu'uiditas,  es- 

sfnti.ij.' 

\  I  he  allu-ion  i-  to  a  doctrine,  eommon  in  the 
school  ,  tli.i:  truth  and  falsehood,  ^tridly  speaking, 
arc  not  found  in  idea-  and  word-,  l^it  m  judgements 
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separation  of  i\lt.M>,  kiiow^  not  (Uilv  the  c^^cncc  of  thinL:>,  hut  al-^o  the  pro- 
position>  that  arc  tcna!)lc  ci  «nccrninLi;  thcMn  (C"ha[\  L\'II,  L\'I1I).  ThiLs 
what  the  divine  niinel  ^a\->  h\  underNtaiulinL;  i^  atlii-niation  ami  neL^Mtmn.* 
Thcretore  the  >iniphcitv  of  the  divine  mind  doe-  not  import  the  -hiittin:^  out 
from  it  of  truth. 

CHAPTF.R  [,X   r/uu  Go,/  js  Truth 

TRL'TH  is  a  pcrfei^iion  ot' the  untier-tandinLr  and  ot  it<  ac^t.  But  the 
uiuier,->taruhnL,r  ot  (.\k)v\  i>  I1i>  -uh-taiue;  aiul  the  \  er\  >ict  ot  under- 
standinLT,  a>  it  i-  the  hein^  of  dod,  i-  perfect  a^  the  hem^  ot  (iod  i- 
pertecf,  not  h\^  .in\  superailded  perfection,  hut  h\  it-eU.  It  remain-  there^ 
fore  that  the  di\ine  suhstanee  i-  truth  it-eh'. 

4.  ThouL^h  truth  i-  properK  not  in  thing-  hut  in  the  mind,  nevertheless 
a  thing"  i>  -onietimes  called  true,  ma-much  a-  it  [>ro[K'rl\  .ittain-  the  actua- 
lity ot  its  proper  nature.  Hence  A\icenna  -av-  that  the  truth  ot  a  thing  i^  a 
property  t)t  tlie  tixed  and  appointed  heing  of  each  thing,  ina-much  a-  -uch 
a  thing  i-  naturall\-  apt  to  create  a  true  imf'>!-e--ion  ot  it-elt,  .iiul  m.i-much  a- 
it  expres>es  the  proper  idea  ot  it-elt  m  the  thxine  mmd.T  Hut  Ciod  i-  IIi- 
ovvn  e^se^ce:  therefore,  whether  we  -[K-ak  i>f  truth  ot  the  intellect  i)r  truth 
of  the  ohject,  God  i>  His  own  truth. 

This  is  afso  conhrmeti  1)\-  the  authority  ot  our  Lord  ,sa\in^  ot  IIim>elt: 
/  am  the  i^;ij  ti/ij  the  truth  diid  ihc  lijc  (John  \i\ ,  ()j. 

CHAP'rER  LXI    That  (jo,/ is  pure  Trut/i 

THE  under>tanding  i-  not  liahle  to  error  in  it>  knowledge  of  ah-tiact 
heing,  as  neither  is  -eiise  in  dealinL:  with  the  {iro[H'r  ohiect  ot  each 
sense. I  But  all  the  knowledge  ot  the  di\'ine  niind  is  atter  the  manner 
ot  a  mind  knowing  ahstract  heing  (C'ha[\  L\'III):  it  is  impo.sbihle  therefore 
tor  error  or  deception  or  falsehood  to  creep  into  the  cogmtive  aCt  ot  (j(  d. 

3.  The  intellect  does  not  err  o\er  tir-t  princi[^les,  hut  over  reasoneil  con- 
clusiofis  from  first  principles.  But  the  divine  intellect  is  not  rea>oning  or 
argumentative  (Chap.  LVTI),  and  is  therefore  not  liahle  to  deception. i^ 

4.  The  higher  anv  cognitive  faculty  is,  the  more  uni\er-al  and  far- 
reaching  i.^  its  proper  ohject:  hence  what  sight  i-  cognisant  of  accidentally, || 
general  sensibility  or  imagination  ^ei/e.s  upon  as  a  content  of  its  proper  ob- 
ject. But  the  power  of  the  divine  mind  is  the  acme  of  cognitive  [^ower  : 
therefore  all  things  knowahle  stand  to  it  a^  pro[KT  aiul  ordinary  objects  of 
knowledge,  not  as  accidental  objects.  But  over  pro[U'r  and  ordinary  objcct- 
of  knowledge  a  cognitive  faculty  never  makes  a  mistake. 

*  Th.u  15  to  xiv,  it  l^  ci;ui'v.tic!it  to  a!l  the  know- 
ledge that  can  ever  be  got  into  .in;>  art". rmative  or  ne- 
gative propo'^itions. 

t  Ai  we  ^pcak.  of  a  '  true  soldier.' 

I  \i  an  ear  nustakes  a  M>iinJ  or  the  eye  a  colour, 
the  aiiriit,  or  the  oculist,  at  once  infers  tliat  the 
organ  is  unhealthy  ;  as  sound  i.  t!;e  "  proper  object  " 
of  hearing,  and  colour  of  sigfit.  Hut  a  mistake  about 
the  direction  of  a  M)und,  or  t!ic  di^aiuc  o^'  a  hill, 
shows,  not  an  unhealthy,  but  an  untrained  ear  or  c}e  ; 
as  direction  and  distance  are  "accidental  ob'c.  t>  "  of 
hearing  and  sight.  In  like  manner  the  undcr^tandlng 
in  health,  or  the  normal  understanding,  never  errs 
when  it  sa}-^,  '  Here's  something  ':  this  i>  the  cogni- 
tion of"ab^traCt  being,"  the  "proper  object"  (.)f  tlie 
understanding. 


§  .M.m  is  never  out  in  hi^  intuitions,  only  in  his 
reasonings  :  but  the  divine  mind  is  one  all-compre- 
hensive intuition.  Such  is  the  argument.  But  man  is 
out  in  his  intuitions  often,  when  he  ventures  on  in- 
tuition ot  complex  matter,  t.-iKi'.^;  !<ir  self-evident 
wha:  1-  nut  cvc;i  true.  N:  \t  J.iMir  to  ihc  intuitions  of 
a  genius  are  th.e  t'luuder.  of  a  tool.  An  'error  of 
judt'cmcnt,"  a-  it  i-  la'lcd,  1  no!  iisvialh'  a  wrong 
piece  ot  rea  onii'.L',  but  .1  !>.k1  .I'tempi  at  intuition. 
St  'riioma^  miytit  repa  that  thi-  come-  ot  man  at- 
tempting intuit!on>  beson.d  h.i-  -pture  of  \i~ion.  Hut 
the  spliere  ot  divme  vi-ion  embrace^  all  thm^'-. 

!i  'Accidentally,'  i.e..  not  mcrcl}'  b.}  -iglu,  but  by 
association  with  -ome  otiicr  tacult\,  ,ts  v\iicn  we  ^ee 
that  a  dug  look,  fierce. 
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5.  .An  intellcLtual  virtue  is  a  perfection  of  the  understanding  in  knowing. 
It  never  ha[>[iens  that  the  understanding  utters  anything  false,  but  its  utter- 
ance is  always  true,  when  prompted  by  any  intellectual  virtue;  for  it  is  the 
part  of  virtue  to  render  an  act  good,  and  to  utter  truth  is  the  good  act  of 
the  understanding.  But  the  divine  mind,  being  the  acme  of  perfection,  is 
more  perfect  by  its  nature  than  the  human  mind  by  anv  habit  of  virtue. 

6.  The  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is  in  a  manner  caused  bv  things: 
hence  it  comes  to  be  that  things  knowahle  are  the  measure  of  human  know^- 
ledge  :  for  the  juiigement  of  the  mind  is  true,  because  the  thing  is  so.  Hut 
the  thviiie  mind  bv  its  knowledL,^'  is  the  cause  of  thinirs.*  Hence  God's 
knowledge  must  he  the  measure  of  things,  as  art  is  the  measure  of  products 
of  art,  vvhere(.t  the  perfection  ot  ea  h  varies  according  to  its  agreement  with 
art.  Thus  the  divine  mmd  stands  to  things  as  things  stand  to  the  human 
mind.  But  any  error  that  arises  out  of  any  inequality  between  the  human 
muul  aiui  the  thing,  is  not  in  things,  but  m  the  mind.  If  therefore  there 
were  not  an  ab-olutely  pertect  correspondence  of  the  divine  mind  wdth 
things,  the  error  would  be  in  the  things,  not  in  the  divine  mind.  There  is 
however  no  error  m  the  things  that  be:  because  each  has  so  much  of  truth 
as  it  has  of  being.  There  is  then  no  failure  of  correspondence  between  the 
d.ivine  mind  and  the  things  that  be. 

I  lence  it  is  .aul  :  (joJ  is  truthful  (Rom.  iii,  4) :  (JoJ  is  n^A  //(v  man,  that  be 
sfydilJ  /ir  (Num.  xxiii,  19)  :  (jo,l  is  /ig/jt,  ci?hl  there  is  no  darkness  in  him 
(1  John  1,  5 


CHAPTER  \X\\    That  the  Truth  ofqodisthc  First  and 

Sovereio-?!  Truth 

TWV.  standard  in  every  genus  is  the  most  perfed  instance  of  the  genus. 
But  the  div  ine  truth  is  the  standard  of  all  truth.  The  truth  of  our 
mind  is  measurec^  by  the  object  outside  the  mind:  our  understanding 
is  called  true,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  that  object.  And  again 
the  truth  of  the  object  is  measured  bv  its  accordance  wdth  the  divine  mind, 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  things  (B.  II,  Chap.  XXIV),  as  the  truth  of  arti- 
ticial  objects  is  measured  by  the  art  of  the  artiticer.  Since  then  God  is  the 
first  understanding  and  the  first  object  of  understanding,  the  truth  of  every 
understaiuhng  must  be  measured  by  His  truth,  as  everything  is  measured  by 
the  first  and  best  of  its  kiiuh 

CHAP  1  ]\K  LXIII    The  Argiu}ic?its  of  those  u-ho  wish  to  withdraw 
fro)?!  (jod  the  K^iowhedge  of  hidividital  T hn?igs'\ 

T\\\'.  hrst  argument  is  drawn  from  the  very  condition  of  individuality, 
l-'or  as  matter  : materia  signata)  \   is  the  principle  of  individuality,  it 
seems  that  indiv  iduals  cannot  be  known  by  anv  imtnaterial  faculty,  in- 
asmuch as  all  knowledge  is  a  certain  assimilation,  and  hence  even  in  us  those 
[towers  alone  apprehend  individual  objects,  that  make  use  of  material  organs, 
as   tlo   the    imagination    and    senses,  but  our  understanding,  which  is  imma- 

Sec  Krdmann's  History  of  'Philosophy  Eng.  transl., 
\('l.  I,  p.  36^;  yivi,t-nnr,  par  le  Baron  Carra  de 
\'aux,  pp.  246  sq.  (Alcan,  Paris,  1900). 

\  "  iMateria  signata  means  matter  as  referred  to 
definite  c]uantity  and  definite  dimensions;  or  matter 
as  capable  of  certain  dimensions." — De  Backer,  S.J., 
Ccsmologia,  pp.  72,  75.  Cf.  Father  Bidder,  Psyho- 
/^-gia,  ed.  2,  p.  5 S3. 


Under-t.iiK!,   in    tiie   ide.il    ( 
and   conceptual    truth,   a   nei- 


)rder   of    possibility 
r}-    order, — but    for 


contingent  a(^tual  thini'  1':  ere  inu  t  be  some  reference 
to  the  dione  wi!!.  Of  actual  thinj.-,  thic  J.ivine  mind 
b\'  it-  kn()\s!edge  ;-  th,e  exemplar,  but  not  the  eth- 
eient  tau-e, 

t  '^ilc^e  chapter^  LXIII-LXXI,  along  with  L- 
LI\  ,  lorm  a  monograph,  directed  against  Avicenna. 
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terial,  does  not  recognise  inili\kliial>  as  such  :  much  Ic-s  then  is  tfie  divine 
understanding  apt  to  take  cognisance  of  indniduals,  being,  as  it  is,  the 
furthest  removed  from  matter. 

2.  The  second  arL^^mient  is  that  indi\  idual  thiuLTs  do  not  alwavs  exist. 
Either  then  thev  will  aK\'a\s  he  known  h\  (i(ni,  ov  thev  will  sometimes  he 
known  and  sometimes  not  known.  The  t'ormcr  .dtcfiiatixe  is  imiM)ssihle,  be- 
cause there  can  he  no  knowledL^c  ot  th.it  winch  is  not:  tor  kn(»wkHi"e  i> 
only  ot  things  true,  and  things  tfiat  .irc  not  c.uinot  [)e  true.  Tlie  second 
alternative  is  also  im[M)s>ihlc,  hecau-c  the  knowlctlge  of  the  ch'xine  miiul  is 
absolutely  invariable  (Chap.  XL\'). 

3.  The  third  argument  is  fr<  in  the  consideration  that  fiot  all  indixidual 
things  come  ot  necessity,  but  some  are  bv  contingcnc\  :  hence  there  can  be 
no  certain  knowledge  of  tliem  exce[n  w  lien  thev  e\i-t.  jo.r  that  knowledue 
is  certain,  wliich  is  inrallible:  but  all  knowleJ.ue  of  contiii'^ent  beinu:  i^  tal- 
lible  while  the  thing  is  .till  m  the  future;  (■.  <r  the  oppusite  mav  hai^iK'n  o,t' 
that  which  is  heU:  m  cognition:  to.r  it  the  Mppo^ite  could  not  haf^jK'n,  the 
thing  wcndd  he  a  necessitv  :  hence  there  can  be  no  science  in  us  of  t'uture 
contingencies,  only  a  coniectural  reck.wiin-.  (  )n  the  other  liand  we  nuist 
suppose  that  all  (Jod's  knowlciige  is  ni.>st  certain  and.  mfillible  (Cliap.  LXT). 
It  is  also  impo-^sil)le  tor  (iod  to  [)c^in  t'>  know  ainthin'',  bv  rea-on  of  His 
immutability.  From  this  it  -eem-  to  f»llovv  that  lie  diocs  not  know  indi- 
vidual contin^-encies. 

4.  The  fourth  argument  is  from  thi^,  tlhit  some  imliviilual  etTects  ha\e 
their  cause  in  will.  Now  an  etleot,  bef  >re  it  is  produced,  can  be  known  onl\ 
in  its  cause:  tor -o  onlv  can  it  h,i\e  bein^  bef>re  it  beLrnis  to  ha\e  beiiv^  m 
itselh  But  the  motion,  ot  the  will  cin  be  kn.>wn  with  certamtv  bv  none 
other  than  the  willing  agent,  m  whose  [>ower  the\  are.  It  is  impossible 
theretore  that  (iod  should  ha\e  certa.in  knowledge  r.f' sueh  indixidual  effects 
as  derive  their  causation  tVom  a  created  will. 

5.  The  fifth  argument  is  from  the  infinite  nuiltitude  «d'  indiv  idual  things. 

The   infinite  as  such    is   unknown  :    tor  all   that    is   known    is   measuretl  in  a 

manner  bv  tlie  comiirehension   of  the   knower,  measurement   bein;^  nothiiv 

else  than  a  marking  out  and  ascertaining  nf  the  thm-  measureti:  hence  e\erv 
. .  .     ."^  •- 

art    repudiates    inhnities.    But    indnidual    existences    are    infinite,    at    le.ist 
potentiallv. 

6.  The  sixth  argument  is  from  t!ie  \ilene-s  of  iiuh\niual  things.  As  the 
nobility  of  knowledge  is  weighed  a.ccordmg  to  the  nobilitv  of  the  thm^ 
known,  so  the  \ileness  aKo  of  the  thing  known  seems  to  redound  to  tlie 
vileness  ot  the  kiu^wledge.  Therefore  the  excellent  nobilitv  of  tlie  divine 
mind  does  not  permit  of  (iod  knowing  sundrv  most  vile  things  that  have 
individual  existence. 

7.  The  seventh  argument  is  from  the  e\  il  that  ir^  fi.und  in  sundrv  iiuH- 
vidual  things.  Since  the  object  known  is  m  some  manner  in  the  knowin^^  mind, 
and  evil  is  impossible  in  Ciod,  it  seems  to  follow  that  (iod  can  have  ik)  know- 
ledge at  all  of  evil  and  privation:  ordv  the  mmd  that  is  in  potentialitv  can 
know  that,  as  privation  can  he  oidv  m  potentialitv.-^ 

Priv.inon,  e.g.  !:ungcr,  is   the  being   in  potentialit}-  to  fi.uc    oincthing,  .ir.J  jmt 
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CM  AP  riiR  LXIV— ^  //j/  ofthi?igs  to  he  said co?iccr7itng  the 


T 


o 

O  the  exclusion  of  the  aboxe  error  we  will  show  first  that  the  divine 
mind  does  know  indixitiual  things;  secondlv,  that  it  knows  things 
which  actuallv  are  not;    thirdlv,  that   it   know^s  future   contingencies 

with  inrallible  knowledge;  fourthlv,  that  it  knows  the  motions  of  the  will; 

fifthlv,  that    it    knows    infinite    things;   sixthlv,  that   it  knows  the  vilest  and 

least  of  things  that  be;  sexenthlv,  that  it  knows  evils  and  all  manner  of  pri- 

xations  or  defects. 

CHAP  1  ER  LXV^77v//  Qod k?iows  hidividual  Things 

GOD  knows  things  in  so  far  as  Me  is  the  cause  of  them.  But  the  sub- 
stantial eflects  of   dnxine  cau.satifMi  are  inch'vidual  things,  universals 
not  beiUL:  substantial  thin:'-,  but  haxiuL!   beiiiir  onlv  in   individuals. 
V  cs  o  o  ■ 

2.  Since  (jod's  cognitixe  aCt  is  His  essence,  He  must  know  all  that  is  in 
aniv  wax  m  His  e-^eiKc;  aiui  as  this  esseiKc  is  the  first  and  universal  prin- 
c![>leof  being  and  the  [Mime  origin  of  all,  it  virtually  contains  in  itself  all 
things  that  in  anv  wax   wdiatsoexer  haxe  beinu;. 

:^.  In  the  gradation  of  faculties  it  is  commonlv  found  that  the  higher  fa- 
cultx  exteiuls  to  more  terms,  ;iiui  \et  i-  one;  while  the  range  of  the  lower 
facultx  exteiuls  to  fexxer  terms,  ami  ex  en  ox'er  them  it  is  multiplied,  as  we 
see  m  the  (..ise  of  imagination  and  sense,  for  the  single  power  of  the 
imagination  extends  to  all  that  the  fixe  senses  take  cognisance  of,  and  to 
more.  \\w\  the  cognntixe  facultv  in  (iod  is  hiLrher  than  in  man:  whatever 
therefore  man  knoxvs  bv  the  xarious  faculties  o\  understanding,  imagination 
ami  sen^e,  (iod  is  cognisamt  of  bv  His  one  simple  intuition.  God  therefore  is 
a[U  to  know  the  iiuhxidual  things  th.it  we  gr.isp  bv  sense  and  imagination. 

6.  'Fhe  tlixine  mind,  unlike  ours,  does  not  gather  its  knowledge  from 
things,  but  rather  by  its  knoxvledge  is  the  cause  of  things;  and  thus  its 
knoxxledge  of  things  is  a  practical  knowledge.  But  practical  knowledge  is 
not  perfect  unless  it  descends  to  indixidual  cases:  for  the  end  of  practical 
knowledge  is  work,  which  is  done  on  individuals. 

9.  As  the  Pfiilosopher  argue-  against  hdnpedocles,  God  would  be  very 
wanting  in  wisdom,  if  He  did  not  know  individual  instances,  which  even 
men  knoxv. 

'Fhis  truth  is  established  aKo  bv  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  for  it 
is  said  :  There  is  wj  crditurc  niyisihlc  111  his  si^ht :  al<o  the  contrary  error  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  text:  Sciy  //o/,  /  shui//  he  h'uLicu  from  GotI ;  and  from  the  lieight 
of  h.h\r.-c;i  ]r/">  \\'ill  mind  mc''^  (I^cclus  xx'i,   16). 

hrom  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  how  the  (jbjection  to  the  con- 
trary (Chap.  LXIII,  i)  is  inconclusive:  for  though  the  mental  presentation 
whereby  divine  understanding  understands  is  immaterial,  it  is  still  a  type 
both  of  matter  and  form,  as  being  the  prime  productive  principle  of  both. 


CH.XPILR  I.XVI    ThatCjOil k 
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H  h,   knoxvledLTc   of    the    dixine   miiul   stands  to   thin<rs  as  the  know- 
\va\'jlc  of   the  artificer  to  the  i^roduct-  of  his  art.  But  the  artificer  bv 


.•^ 


f 


the  knowledge  of   his  art  kno\v.  exen  those  products  of  it  which  are 
not  vet  produced. 

I  he    ditiicult}^    i^    ilot    i.ntr.u-t.il  !-nc-    of   tlic       tcnti.ill}-,  though  not  .icKoIly,  it  i:- kiiowablc  h}- man, 
idiucpt  ot   Not    Hcni^',  which    ib  enhirgrJ   upon    li\'       an  J  -nil  more  hy  God.    In  L\C\  the  proper  objeds  of 

k-mg  /;  po-       ab-tr.iCt  icience  cjre  in  this  potential  and  ideal  order, 
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3.  Gud  knows  other  things  besides  Ilini^elt  h\  111^  e->enee,  ina^nuieh  as 
His  essence  is  the  tvpe  ot  other  things  that  come  t\>rt}i  troin  I  Inn  (C"ha[\ 
LI\').  But  since  the  e>sence  of  God  is  mhintelv  perfect  (Gliaji.  XlJIlj, 
while  ot  every  other  thing  the  being  and  perfection  i>  hnuted,  it  is  impos- 
sible tor  the  whole  sum  ot  other  things  to  equal  the  perte'ctioii  ot"  the  di\ine 
essence.  Theretore  the  representative  power  oftli.it  essence  e\tend>  to  manv 
more  things  than  the  thing>  that  are.  A>  then  God  know^  entirely  the  [^ouer 
and  perfection  ot  His  essence,  Hi>  knowledge  reache>  not  only  to  thing>  that 
are,  but  al^o  to  things  that  are  not. 

6.  The  under^tanding  ot  Ciod  has  no  succession,  as  neither  ha^  His  being: 
it  is  all  together,  ever  abiding,  which  is  the  Cb^ential  notion  of  eternity, 
whereas  the  duration  ot  tinie  extends  bv  succession  ot  /'r/'^rc  and  ^///rr.  The 
proportion  ot  eternity  to  the  whole  duration  of  time  is  a>  the  [M'oportion  of 
an  indivisible  point  to  a  continuous  surface, — not  (-f  that  indi\isible  point 
which  is  a  term  ot  the  surface,  and  is  not  in  every  part  of  its  continuous  ex- 
tent:  tor  to  such  a  point  an  instant  of  time  bears  resemblance;  but  of  that 
indivisible  point  which  lies  outside  of  the  surface,  ami  vet  co-exists  with 
every  part  or  point  of  its  continuous  extent:*  for  since  time  does  not  run 
beyond  motion,  eternity,  which  is  altoLrether  bevoiul  motion,  i>  no  f'unction 
of  time.  Again,  since  the  being  of  the  eternal  never  tails,  eternity  is  [^resent 
to  every  time  or  instant  of  time.  Some  sort  of  example  o{  this  may  be  seen 
in  a  circle:  tor  a  point  taken  on  the  circumference  does  not  co-incide  with 
every  other  point;  but  the  centre,  lying  away  trom  the  circumference,  is 
directly  opposite  to  every  point  on  the  circumference. f  Whatever  therefore 
is  in  any  portion  of  time,  co-exists  with  the  eternal,  as  present  to  it,  although 
in  respect  to  another  portion  of  time  it  be  past  or  future.  But  nothing  can 
co-exist  in  presence  with  the  eternal  otherwise  than  with  the  whole  of  it, 
because  it  has  no  successive  duration.  Whatever  tlierefore  is  done  in  the 
whole  course  ot  time,  the  divine  mind  beholds  it  as  [^resent  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  eternity;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  what  is  done  m  a  deti- 
nite  portion  of  time  has  always  been  an  existing  fact.  The  conclusion  is  that 
God  has  knowledge  of  things  that  in  the  course  of  time  as  vet  are  not. 

By  these  reasons  it  appears  that  Crod  has  knowledge  of  nonentities.  But 
all  nonentities  do  not  stand  in  the  same  re^Mrd  to  His  knowledge.  Things 
that  neither  are,  nor  shall  be,  nor  have  been,  are  known  by  God  as  possible 
to  His  power:  hence  fie  does  not  know  them  as  being  anywise  in  them- 
selves, but  only  as  being  within  the  compass  of  divine  power.  These  sort  of 
things  are  said  by  some  to  be  known  by  (iod  with  the  'knowledge  of  simple 
understanding'  [notitia  simplicis  inleUigaituf).  But  as  for  those  things  that  are 
present,  past,  or  future  to  us,  God  knows  them  as  thev  are  within  the  com- 
pass ot  His  power;  and  as  they  are  within  the  compass  of  their  own  scxeral 
created  causes;  and  as  they  are  in  themselves;  and  the  knowledge  of  such 
things  is  called  the  'knowledge  of  vision'  [notitui  yisijfiis).  For  of  the  things 
that  are  not  vet  with  us,!  God  sees  not  only  the  beini^  that  thev  have  in 
their  causes,  but  also  the  being  that  they  have  in  themselves,  inasmuch  as 
His  eternity  is  indivisibly  present  to  all  time.  We  must  remember  that  (iod 

of  which  the  adual  furnishes  illu>trations.  Cf.  i'l.itn. 
Rep.  \'II,  ^29  CD.  As  St  Thnm.l^  ..iy>  prc-ently  : 
"  Our  mind  could  gr;i:^p  the  ideal  c>.«.cncc  of  a  lion  or  x 
horse,  even  though  all  such  animals  were  destroyed." 


•  The  '*  continuous   surface"    is    that   of  a    ring, 
and  the  "point  which  lies  out>ide  of  the  surface"  i> 


the  centre  of  the  ring. 


f  .As  bctuccn  ,x\\\'  iwu  points  you  tan  dra\".'  .1 
straight  line,  every  point  m  -pace  is  'directly  oppo- 
«;ite  '  every  other  point.  What  St  Tliomas  means  is 
that  the  line  dra'.Mi  trom  the  centre  (jf  the  cin  Ic  tu 
any  point  m  the  ciri.  uniteretKc  niake>  a  right  angle 
w:tii  tiic  tangent  at  th.it  point. 

I  e.g.,  diildrcn  \et  unl-orn. 
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knows  the  being  of  everything  through  His  own  essence:  for  His  essence  is 
rc[Mesentable  by  many  things  that  are  not,  nor  ever  shall  be,  nor  ever  have 
been.  That  same  essence  is  the  tvpe  of  the  power  of  every  cause,  in  virtue 
of  which  power  eflects  [^re-exist  in  their  causes.  Again  the  being  of  every- 
thing, th>it  it  has  in  itself,  is  modelled  upon  the  being  of  the  divine  essence. 
Iluis  then  God  knnws  nonentities  inasmuch  as  in  some  way  they  have  being-, 
either  in  tlie  power  of  (iod,  or  in  their  (creature)  causes,  or  in  themselves.* 
Fo  th!->  the  authority  of  Holv  Scriinure  also  gives  testimony:  ^A/I  tbino^s 
(irr  k>r. -:.•>]  to  the  Lord  w/r  (JoJ  before  their  eredtion;  ds  diso,  after  they  are  fully 
uLu/e,  he  reganle/h  all  (Ecclu-  xxiii,  29)  :  and,  'Bfore  I  formed  thee  ui  the 
uw///',  I  knew  thee  ([er.  i,   q). 

CH.VPrER  LX\"n    That  Gor/ k?ioivs  Individual Qontingent 

Rvcjitsj 

HENCE  we  may  gather  some  inkling  of  how  God  has  had  an  infalli- 
ble knowledge  of  all  contingent  events  from  eternity,  and  yet  they 
cease  not  to  be  contingent.  For  contingency  is  not  inconsistent  with 
certain  and  assured  knowledge  except   so  far  as  the  contini/ent  event  lies  in 

1  -  ..si  O 

the  future,  not  as  it  is  present.  WHiile  the  event  is  in  the  future,  it  may  not 
be;  ai]d  thus  the  view  of  him  who  reckons  that  it  will  be  may  be  mistaken: 
but  o  ice  it  is  present,  for  that  time  it  cannot  but  be.  Any  view  therefore 
formed  upon  a  contingent  e\ent  inasmuch  as  it  is  present,  may  be  a  certi- 
tude, l^ut  the  intuition  of  the  divine  mind  rests  from  eternity  upon  each  and 
e\ery  of  the  events  that  happen  in  the  course  of  time,  viewing  each  as  a 
thing  present.  There  is  nothing  theretore  to  hinder  God  from  havino;  from 
eterintv  an  infallible  knowledg-e  of  continirent  events. 

2.  A  contingent  event  differs  from  a  necessary  event  in  point  of  the  way 
m  which  each  is  ccjntained  in  its  cause.  A  contino-ent  exent  is  so  contained 
m  its  cause  as  that  it  either  may  not  or  may  ensue  therefrom:  \  whereas 
a  necessary  e\ent  cannot  but  ensue  from  its  cause.  But  as  each  of  these  events 
Is  m  Itself,  the  tw(^  do  not  differ  in  point  of  reality;  and  upon  reality  truth 
1-  founded,  in  a  contingent  event,  considered  as  it  is  in  itself,  there  is  no 
question  of  being  or  not  being;,  hut  only  of  being;:  althoug-h,  lookin^r  to  the 
future,  a  contingent  event  possibly  may  not  come  off".  But  the  divine  mind 
knows  things  from  eternity,  not  only  in  the  being- which  they  have  in  their 
,    )ut  also  m  the  being  which  thev  have  in  themselves. 

*  •'  In  themselves"  ^o  tar  as  there  is  question  of      Chap.   XXX  should    be    compared:  see  also   B.  II, 


things  that  now  are  not,  but  have  been  or  shall  be. 

t  .\  '  contingent  event '  is  an  event  that  depends 
on  what  Mill  calls  a  'plumlity  of  causes' :  that  is  to 
say,  a  certain  number  of  causes  being  jointly  present; 
and  .again  preventing  causes,  almost  innumerable, 
being  all  absent.  T)ie  absence  of  any  of  the  requisite 
jomt  causes,  or  the  presence  of  any  of  the  preventing 
causes,  is  enough  to  wreck  the  sequence  ;  and  a^  we 
cannot  well  know  what  cause  \\A\  It  pre  cnt,  and 
what  absent,  the  event  to  in  looking  forward  i^  an 
uncertainty,  something  that  mayor  may  not  be;  and 
looking  back  upon  it,  attcr  it  kn  happen,  d.  wc  re- 
gard it  as  something  whiJi  ha^  been,  kit  m\^\\\  not 
have  been.  Hut,  Vu  an  (jmniscient  mind,  all  cvcnt^,  js 
far  as  trry  inyct\e  mrrr  /''vj/V^/  caus.:tyj!,  arc  hypo- 
thetically  ncccs^iry  :  thc>-  v:u<t  be,  cause>  and  condi- 
tion^ standing  as  tlicy  do.  Thi^  hypothetical  neces- 
sity of  physical  causation  is  otherwise  ailed  'the 
uniformity  of  nature.'   With    thi^  chapter,  Book  II, 


Chap.  L\',  footnote.  Human  ads,  or  ads  of  free 
will,  which  are  not  even  h}-pothecically  necessary,  are 
not  included  in  the  category  of  contingent  events 
I'iCrc  spoken  of. 

X  This  uncertainty,  as  I  have  argued  in  tlic  pre- 
vious note,  is  a  mere  incident  of  the  ignorance  and 
infirmity  ol  our  minds  in  dealing  with  a  complex 
case  of  causality.  To  an  omniscient  mind  there  would 
be  no  uncertainty.  Such  a  mind  would  read  the  con- 
tingent event  as  necessarily  contained  in  and  neces- 
sarily following  from  its  causes.  I  speak  of  events  of 
pure  physical  causation  :  for,  as  I  have  said,  of  such 
only  is  there  question  here.  I  allow  for  the  depen- 
dence of  all  physical  nature  upon  tlie  free  \\\\\  of  God, 
creating  things,  preserving  them  in  being  and  adtivity, 
fixing  a  certain  collocation  of  causes  from  the  first, 
and  occasionally  by  His  own  special  adion  inter- 
iering  (as  man  in  an  inferior  ■\va\'  also  interferes)  with 
tlie  course  of  nature,  bv  what  is  called  a  miracle. 
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3.  As  from  a  necessary  cause  the  ciYcct  tollovvs  with  certainty,  with  hke 
certainty  does  it  tollcny  tVom  a  contingent  caube,  when  the  cause  i^  com- 
plete, proyided  no  hindrance  he  placed.  But  as  (iod  know^  all  things 
(Chap.  L),  He  knows  not  only  the  causo  ot  contingent  event>,  nut  like- 
wise the  mean.s  wherehy  they  may  he  hindered  tvom  coming  otl.  He  knovys 
therefore  with  certitude  vyhether  they  are  ^i»in'4  to  cume  otl  or  not.-*^ 

6.  The  knowledge  of  (iod  vyiudd  not  he  true  ami  pertect,  it  things  did 
not  happen  in  the  way  that  (iod  .ipprehends  them  to  happen.  But  Cioil, 
cognisant  as  He  is  («fall  heing  of  \yhich  He  is  the  [M-inci[de,  kn()W>  eyery 
event,  not  only  in  itself,  hut  aKo  in  its  dc[K-ndcnce  on  any  }M-(>,\imatc  causes 
on  which  it  happens  to  elepend  :  hut  the  dependence  ct  contingent  exeiits 
upon  their  proximate  causes  in\'ol\es  their  ensuing  upon  them  contingently. f 
God  therefore  knov^^  >undry  events  to  hap[K-n,  and  to  hap[K-n  contingently: 
thus  the  certitude  and  truth  ot  dicine  knowled'-e  doe^  not  remo\e  the  con- 
tingencv  of  events. 

7.  When  it  is  said,  '  God  knows,  or  knew,  this  coming  e\ent,'  an  inter- 
vening medium  is  supposed  hetween  the  dixine  knowledge  and  the  thing 
known,  to  wit,  the  time  to  which  the  utterance  points,  in  respect  to  which 
that  which  is  said  to  he  known  hv  Ciod  is  in  the  future.  But  really  it  is  not 
in  the  future  in  respect  of  the  divine  knowledge,  which  existing  in  the  in- 
stant of  eternity  is  present  to  all  things.  In  respect  ot  >uch  kn(^wledge,  it  we 
set  aside  the  time  of  speaking,  it  i^  impo>sihle  to  say  that  >o-and-so  is  known 
as  non-existent;  and  the  question  never  arises  as  to  whether  the  thing  po— 
siblv  may  never  occur.  As  thu>  known,  it  >hould  he  said  to  he  .seen  hv  (ioii 
as  already  present  in  its  exibtence.  L  luier  this  aspect,  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  the  thing  never  coming  to  be  can  no  longer  he  raided  :  what 
already  is,  in  respect  ot  that  present  instant  cannot  hut  be.  The  fallacy  then 
arises  from  this,  that  the  time  at  which  we  speak,  when  we  say  '  Ciod 
knows,'  co-exists  with  eternity;  or  again  the  past  time  that  is  markeel  when 
we  say  '  God  knew  '  ;  and  thus  a  relation  ot  time,  past  or  present,  to  future 
is  attributed  to  eternity,  which  attribution  does  iu)t  hold  ;  and  thus  we  ha\  e 

fallacia  accideutis.  I 

8.  Since  everything  is  known  by  Ciod  as  seen  by  Him  in  the  present,  the 
necessity  of  that  beinir  true  which  God  knows  is  like  the  necessity  of  Socra- 
tes's  sitting  from  the  fact  of  his  being  seen  seated.  This  is  not  necessary 
absolutely,  'by  necessity  of  the  consequent,'  as  the  phrase  is,  but  con- 
ditionally, or  '  by  necessity  of  the  consequence.'  I'Or  this  conditional  yxo- 
position  is  necessary:  '  He  i-s  sitting,  if  he  is  seen  seatetl.'  Change  the  condi- 
tional proposition  into  a  categorical  of  this  form  :  '  \\  hat  is  seen  sitting,  is 
necessarily  seated  ' :  it  is  clear  that  the  proposition  is  true  as  a  phrase,  when 
its  elements  are  taken  together  [c^jnip^jsitam),  but  false  as  a  fact,  when  its  ele- 
ments are  separated  (iirc'iuim).%  All  these  objections  against  the  divine  know- 
ledge of  contingent  factb  are  fdlLic'hi'  c'jmpositrjUis  ct  dn-isionis. 

*  The  'contingent'  o  nothing  cKc  lli.ui  t!,c  \\y-  I  Fallacia  acctJcntis  ;^  wiicn,  an  irrelevant  a^ciLicnt 

pothetically  necessary.  A  wide  range  ot  causative  ele-       i?  introduced  into  the  conclusion,  as,  '  You  ate  what 
ments  and  conditions,  a->  well  negative  as  positive,  l-^       you  bouglit  :   but  you  bought  raw  fish.'  Time   1 
requisite  and  must  be  presupposed  to  the  sequence  o^      irrelevant  accident  to  the  divine  knowledge 
a  'contingent'  event.  But,  when  all  requi-itc  condi- 
tions are   fulfilled,   the   sequence   ot   a   'contingent' 
event  in  physical  causation  is  as  necessary  a-^  that  ot 
any  '  necessary  '  event  from  its  cause. 

t  'Contingently'  upon  the  whole  arra}'  ot  proxi- 
mate causes  being  present,  and  every  effectual  let  or 
hindrance  being  absent. 


i>  an 


§  This  distinction  appears  in  modern  logic  books 
a,>  In  st'mu  composito  and  in  sensu  divuo.  It  ha^  its  value 
m  the  disputes  on  etficacious  grace.  'I'here  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  Father  Gregory  de  Valentia,  S.J.,  fainting 
away  when  it  was  administered  to  him  by  a  I)o- 
minit^an  disputant.  lio!>over  Castle  in  Derbyshire  was 
built  by  "  the   building  countess,"  of  whom  it  was 
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That  God  knows  future  contingencies  is  shown  also  by  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture:  for  it  is  said  of  Divine  Wisdom,  //  kjio'^s  signs  and  portents 
hcf'j-chand,  and  the  issues  of  tifnes  and  ages  (W^isd.  viii,  8):  and,  T^bere  is  nothing 
bidden  JrofN  bis  eyes :  from  age  to  age  he  regardetb  (Ecclus  xxxix,  24,  25). 

CHAPTER  LXVHI    That  God  knows  the  Motions  of  the  Will 

GOD  knows  the  thcnights  of  minds  and  the  voliti<MTS  of  hearts  in  vir- 
tue of  their  cause,  as  He  is  Himself  the  universal  principle  of  being. 
.Ml  that  in  anv  way  is,  is  known  by  Cicxl  in  His  knowledge  of  His 
own  essence  (Chap.  XLIX).  Now  there  is  a  certain  reality  in  the  soul,  and 
again  a  certain  reality  in  things  outside  the  soul.  The  reality  in  the  soul  is 
that  which  is  in  the  will  or  thought.  Gotl  know^s  all  these  varieties  of  reality. 

"l.  As  Ciod  by  knowing  His  own  being  knows  the  being  of  everything, 
so  by  knowing  His  own  act  of  understanding  and  will  He  knows  every 
thoii-rht  and  N'olition. 

5.  (iod  knows  intelligent  substances  not  less  well  than  He  knows  or  wx 
know  sensible  substances,  seeing  that  intelligent  substances  are  more  know^- 
able,  as  being  better  aClualised. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Holv  Scripture: — Qod  searcher  of 
hearts  an  J'  reins  (Ps.  vii,  10)  :  He/I  and  perdition  are  before  the  Lord:  hoyv  much 
more  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men '^  (Pro\'.  xi,  11):  He  needed  not  that  any  one 
sh'ddd  hear  testimony  oj  Ttdiat  ]Vas  in  man:  for  he  himself  kj^eVo  \^hat  Vcas  in  man 
(John  ii,  25). 

The  tiominion  of  the  will  over  its  own  a(fts,  whereby  it  has  it  in  its  powxr 
to  will  and  not  to  will,  is  inconsistent  with  wdll-force  being  determined  to 
one  fixed  mode  of  action  :  it  is  inconsistent  also  wdth  the  violent  interference 
of  any  external  agency  ;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  wdth  the  influence  of  that 
Higher  Cause,  from  whence  it  is  given  to  the  wdll  both  to  be  and  to  ad:. 
And  thus  in  the  First  Cause,  that  is,  in  God,  there  remains  a  causal  influence 
over  the  motions  of  the  will,  such  that,  in  knowing  Himself,  God  is  able  to 
know  these  motions.* 

CHAPTER  I.XIX    r/wt  God bw'ws  bifaute  Things  t 

B^'  knowing  Himself  as  the  cause  of  things.  He  know^s  things  other 
than  Himself  (Chap.  XLIX).  But  He  is  the  cause  of  infinite  things, 
if  beings  are  infinite,  for  He  is  the  cause  of  all  things  that  are.j 
2.  God  knows  His  own  power  perfectly  (Chapp.  XL\TI,  XLIX).  But 
power  cannot  be  perfectly  know^i,  unless  all  the  objects  to  which  it  extends 
are  known,  since  according  to  that  extent  the  amount  of  the  power  may  be 
said  to  !k'  determined.  But  His  power  being  infinite  (Chap.  XLIII)  extends 
to  things  infinite,  and  therefore  also  His  knowledi^e. 

said   tliat   she   would    never  die,   u.hile   -lie   kept   on  t  See  "  C^Vwr.?/    CMetuphysus,    Stonyhurst    Series, 

building.  True   tn  sensu  iOT'.posito  f)nly.   In   point   of      pp.    207-220. 


fa6t  the  lad\-  died  in  a  great  frost,  which  ^topped  her 
building  .md  her  breath  together. 

This  or  thiU  actual  motion  of  this  individual 
will,  not  being  determinatcl)-  ccnitained  in  it>  cause, 
since  "  wiH-force  "  is  not  "determined  lo  any  tixcd 
mode  ot  action,"  how  can  (iod,  bj,'  any  knowledge  of 
causes,  gain  cognisance  of  this  particular  motion  of 
free-will  as  attuall)-  taking  place.'  V>\  "a  causal  in- 
fluence over  the  motions  of  the  will,"  says  St  Thomas. 
The  discussion  of  this  obscure  "causal  influence" 
made  the  strife  of  Thomist  and  Molinist  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 


\  At  the  end  of  this  chapter,  St  Thomas  tells  us 
that  beings  are  not  infinite:  i.e.,  there  is  not  an  infi- 
nite multitude  ot  ac'^tual  existences,  and  by  no  pro- 
lcss  of  creation  c\er  will  there  be.  God's  knowledge 
of  infinite  things  then  can  only  refer  to  an  infinite 
multitude  of  things  possible,  but  non-existent.  Then 
the  curious  question  comes:  how  far  do  things,  purely 
possible  and  never  existent,  make  number,  or  multi- 
tude ?  Arc  ten  purely  possible  soldiers  ten  distinfl  enti- 
ties ?  I  think  not,  if  they  are  taken  to  be  perfectly  alike. 
But  possible  differences  are  infinite.  The  question  has 
a  bearing  on  the  reality  ofthcabstrad  science  of  number. 
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^.  It  the  knovvledi^e  of  CkhI  extends  to  all  thiiiL^-  that  in  ativ  ^ort  of 
wav  are,  He  nui^r  not  onl\  know  actual  beiiv^,  hut  also  potential  heiuL^.  But 
in  the  physical  work!  there  is  potential  intinitN,  thouL^h  not  actual  ininiit\, 
a>  the  Philos(^pher  pro\es.  Ciod  therefore  knows  intimte  things,  in  the  way 
that  unity,  which  is  the  [M'incir'le  of  number,  \\<  mki  know  mtun'te  specie^  ot 
number  it"  it  knew  whate\  ei-  i-  in  its  putentiaht)  ;  tor  unit)  is  m  promise 
and  potency  e\  er\  number."''^ 

4.  Ciod  in  His  e-scnce,  as  in  a  -^ort  ot  exemplar  methum,  know^  other 
thinirs.  But  as  He  is  a  bein^  ot  inhnite  i^rtection,  thei-e  can  be  miuielled 
upon  Him  inhnite  copies  with  tmite  perfections,  becau-e  no  one  of  the-^e 
copies,  nor  an\'  number  ot  them  put  ton^ether,  can  eome  u[t  to  the  {UM'tection 
of  their  exemitlar  ;  aiul  thus  there  ah\a\-  I'emanis  some  new  wa\  tor  any  cop\' 
taken  to  imitate  Him. 

10.  The  intinite  defies  knowletlge  in  so  far  a-^  it  defies  c(unitinL!,.  To  count 
the  parts  of  the  infinite  i- .in  intrinsic  !m[V)svil>ilit\ ,  a- iii\  oh  iiil^  a  contraiiic- 
tion.  To  know  a  thin^  b\  enumeration  of  it^  part-  is  characteristic  of  a  mind 
that  knows  part  after  [\irt  -ucce--i\el\ ,  not  of  a  mind  that  com[M-che!nK  the 
seyeral  parts  toirether.  Since  then  the  dii\ine  mind  kiiuw-  all  thiiiL!-  toL^ether 
without  succession,  it  has  no  more  ihthcultN  in  knowiiiL;  thiiiL-s  intmite  than 
in  knowing  things  finite. 

11.  All  quantity  consists  in  a  certain  multiplication  of  parts;  aiul  there- 
fore number  is  the  first  of  quantities.!'  Where  then  [duralit\  make-  no  dif- 
ference, no  difference  can  be  made  there  by  an\  thing  tha>t  follows  upon  cpia.n- 
tity.  But  in  God's  knowledge  man\-  things  are  known  in  one,  not  In  majiy 
different  presentations,  but  b\  that  iUM'  spccits^  (M-  pre-entatp  )n,  which  is  the 
essence  of  God.  Hence  a  multitude  ot  tilings  is  known  In  (J(k1  all  at  *  ncc  ; 
and  thus  plurality  makes  no  diflcrence  in  (jod's  knowledge  :  neither  then  docs 
infinity,  udiich  follovys  upon  quantit\. 

In  accordance  with  this  i>  what  is  said  in  Psalm  cxl\  i  :  •//;</  ',f  //is  W'isJ'jm 
there  is  no  tellinz- 

From  what  has  been  saitl  it  is  clear  why  our  mind  doe-  not  kn(n\-  tfie 
infinite  as  the  di\'ine  mind  ilocs.  Our  mind  ditlers  from  the  di\ine  mind  in 
tour  respects;  and  they  make  all  the  tlitlerence.  The  fir-t  is  tha.t  our  mind  is 
simply  finite,  the  divine  mind  infinite.  The  second  is  that  as  our  mind  knows 
diiiPerent  things  by  different  impressions,  it  cajmot  extend  to  an  infinit\  of 
things,  as  the  di\'ine  mind  can.  The  third  results  m  this  wa\ ,  that  as  our  mind 
is  cognisant  (^f  different  things  }>y  dillerent  impressions,  it  cannot  be  actually 
cognisant  of  a  multitude  of  things  at  the  same  time;!  and  thus  it  could  not 
know  an  infinity  t)f  things  except  by  counting  them  in  succcssKin, — which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  diyine  mind,  which  tiiscerns  many  thiiiLis  at  once  a.s 
seen  by  one  presentation.  The  f  )urth  thinir  is  that  the  ilivine  mind  is  coumi- 
sant  of  things  that  are  and  of  things  that  are  not  (Cha[\  LX\'l). 

Unity  i^  '  the  principle  of  number,'  hut  is  not  \  Otticr  ou.intitics  are  extension,  time  and  mo- 


itself  number.  The  hr<t  number,  n^  the  Greeks  ?,iu-, 
IS  tvio.  Intinit}-  iN  no  numt^er  cither.  It  ;>  not  liic 
crowning  number  of  a  >crics  of  finite  iiiiaiuities,  for 
it  can  never  be  got  at  b}-  counting.  .A-;  comp.ircd  wi:!i 
an  infinity  of  a  higher  order,  the  iiihnit)-  of  a  lower 
order  again  is  no  number  :  it  i^  (relatival} )  zero. 
Neither  in  lateral  extension,  then,  nor  in  vertical 
superimposition,  is  intinity  a  number.  'I'he  num!>cr- 
are  tvic,  t'-rfc,  J'jur,:ix\d  -o  on  as  far  as  you  can  loimi!. 
Each  of  these  terms  is  called  b\- the  schoolmen  'a  >pecie> 
of  number.' 


tion  :  but  their  part^  .ire  not  mt  well  marked  oft". 

\  "TheundcrM.uKbngc.m  understand  man}'  things 
togetlier,  t.ik;ng  them  .i^  one,  but  not  many  things  to- 
gether, takmg  tlicm  a-  man\.  \\\  '  t.iking  them  as  one 
or  man}'  I    mean,  b;/  oiu-  or  b\    -;\ir.tl    intellectual 

pre^entatlon- What  d-'vcr  tlnr.L'-  therefore  the 

mind  can  under-tand  by  on.-;  j^re<cnt.it:on,  U  c.in  un- 
derstand toL'cther.  Henie  ( lod  sce>  all  things  by  one 
thing,  whuh  i-  Hi-  c--crue."— St  'Ihoma-,  .S'/<'v.7'/ro/. 
I,  4.  Sq,  art.  4. 
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It  is  also  clear  litny  the  saying  of  the  Philosopher,  tliat  the  infinite,  as 
infinite,  is  unknowable,  is  in  no  opposition  with  the  opinion  now  put  forth  : 
because  the  notion  of  infinity  attaches  to  quantity  ;  consequently,  for  infinite 
to  be  known  as  infinite,  it  would  haye  to  be  knowMi  by  the  measurement 
of  its  parts,  tor  that  is  the  proper  way  of  knowing  quantity:  but  God  does 
not  know  the  infinite  in  that  way.  Hence,  so  to  say,  God  does  not  know  the 
infinite  inasmuch  as  it  is  inhnite,  but  inasmuch  as,  to  His  knowledge,  it  is 
as  though  it  were  finite.'^' 

It  is  to  be  obser\  ed  howeyer  that  God  does  not  know  an  infinity  of  things 
with  the  'knowledge  of  yision,'  because  infinite  things  neither  actually  are, 
nor  ha\e  been,  nor  ^hall  be,  since,  according  to  the  Catholic  faith,  there  are 
not  intinite  generations  either  in  point  of  time  past  or  in  point  of  time  to 
come.  But  He  does  know  an  infinity  of  thiiiLTS  with  the  '  knowledge  of 
simple  understanding':  for  He  know^  inhnite  things  that  neither  are,  nor 
ha\e  been,  nor  shadl  be,  and  yet  are  in  the  powder  of  the  creature;  t  and  He 
also  knows  intmite  things  that  are  in  His  own  power,  which  neither  are,  nor 
shall  be.  nor  ha\e  been.  Hence  to  the  question  of  the  knowledge  of  parti- 
cular things  It  may  be  replied  by  denial  of  the  major:  for  particular  things 
are  not  inhnite:  if  howeyer  they  were,  God  would  none  the  less  know 
them 
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Tl\\\  stronger  an  acti\e  power  is,  to  the  more  remote  objects  does  it 
extend  its  action.  But  the  powxr  of  the  diyine  mind  in  knowing 
things  is  likened  to  acfiye  power:  since  the  diyine  mind  knows,  not 
In  receixing  aught  from  things,  but  rather  by  pouring  its  infiuence  upon 
things.  Since  then  Ciod\  mind  is  of  inhnite  power  in  understanding  (Chap. 
XLllI).  its  knowled^e  must  extend  to  the  remotest  objects.  But  the  de":ree 
of  nobility  or  baseness  in  all  things  is  determined  by  nearness  to  or  distance 
from  (iod,  who  is  the  fulness  ot  no!')ility.  Therefore  the  yery  vilest  things  in 
iK'ing  are  kiKiWn  to  (Jod  on  account  of  the  exceeding  great  power  of  His 
underst.indiiiLi. 

2.  l-.\erything  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  has  place  in  the  category  of  sub- 
stajice  or  qu.dit\,  is  in  actuality:  it  is  some  sort  of  likeness  of  the  prime 
Actuality,  and  is  ennobled  thereby.  Even  potential  being,  from  its  reference 
to  actuality  shares  in  nobility,  and  so  comes  to  have  the  name  of  'being.' 
It  follows  that  eyery  being,  considered  in  itself,  is  noble;  and  is  only  mean 
and  \ile  in  comparison  with  some  other  being,  nolder  still.   But  the  noblest 

elicited,  but  in  point  oi  iact  never  will  be  elicited,  bv 
men  and  angels,  has  been  the  theme  of  a  mighty  dis- 
pute between  Thomists  sa)-ing  no  and  Molini^ts  say- 
ing Sfs. 

4  The  reference  is  to  the  fifth  argument  objected 
in  Chap.  LXIII,  wliicli  miglu  take  tliis  form  : 

The  inhnite  is  unknowable. 

But  particular  tilings  are  infinite. 

Therefore  particular  things  are  unknowable — even 
to  God. 

The  major,  which  St  Thomas  speaks  of  denying, 
IS  really  the  minor  premise  of  this  s\llogism. 

§  Against  Averroes,  who  says  {'Destruciio  destru- 
fiionum,  disp.  3)  :  "'I'iie  me.mer  does  not  understand 
ot  tlie  nobler  that  which  the  nobler  understands  of 
himself;  nor  does  the  nobler  understand  what  the 
meaner  understands  of  himself." 


i  he  reference  is  to  Aribtotle,  'Phsiii  III,  6. 
The  whole  chapter  is  worth  reading,  but  these  word^ 
in  particular:  "The  infinite,  as  such,  is  unknowable. 
....  We  must  not  take  the  infinite  to  be  an\-  one 
definite  reality,  as  a  man,  or  a  house,  but  111  tiie  sense 
in  which  we  speak  of  «the  d.ay'  and  'the  perh>r!nance,' 
entities  of  which  is  predicated  no  substantial  reality, 
but  a  reality  that  consists  in  ptrpetuall}'  coming  to  be 
and  ceasing  to  1  c;  a  rcal:i_\-  which,  though  limited,  is 
continually  other  and  o'jur.  .  .  .  For  the  inhnite 
is  not  that,  beyond  which  is  nothing,  but  beyond 
which  there  is  alway>  something."  .Aristotle  then  doc^ 
not  admit  the  possibility  oi  the  aflua/  infinite,  full  and 
I'  inplcie,  bat  onl)  ot  ii,e  series  running  on  witiiout 
stopping,  .md  ne\er  reaching  a  final  term,  which  is 
called  p'tent:,:!  infinity. 

t   Wiieirier   this   knowledge   includes  a(ff  of  free 
will,  vvhicii  under  certain  condition;  would  liave  been 
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creature>  are  removed  trom  Ciocl  at  a  distance  not  less  than  that  which 
separates  the  highest  in  the  scale  ot  creation  trom  the  lowest,  h  then  the 
one  distance  were  to  bar  Ootls  knowledge,  much  more  would  the  other  ; 
and  the  consequence  would  he  that  Got!  would  know  nothing  beyond 
Himself. 

-^.  The  good  ot  the  order  ot  the  unixersc  is  nobler  than  any  [xirt  of  the 
universe.  If  then  God  knows  anv  other  noble  nature,  most  of  all  must  Ik- 
know  the  order  of  the  universe.  But  this  cannot  be  known  without  t.ikinL: 
cognisance  at  once  ot  things  nobler  and  things  baser:  for  in  the  mutual 
distances   ami  relations  ot  the-e  things  the  order  of  the  uni\erse  consists. 

4.  The  \  ilene-s  ot  the  obiect^  ct  knowledge  does  not  of  itself  redountl 
on  to  the  knower  ;  tor  it  is  of  the  e-^cnce  of  knowledge  that  the  knower 
should  contain  within  himself  impressions  (^[  the  object  known  accordin'4 
to  his  own  mode  and  manner.  Accidentallv  however  tlie  vilene^s  of  the 
objects  known  ma\  redinuid  upc>n  the  knower,  either  because  in  knowini' 
base  and  mean  things  he  is  withdrawn  from  the  thought  of  nobler  things, 
or  because  from  the  consideration  of  such  \  ile  objects  he  is  inclined  to  some 
undue  affections:   which  cannot  be  the  case  with  God. 

5.  A  power  is  not  judged  to  be  small,  which  extends  to  small  things, 
but  only  that  which  is  limited  to  small  things.  A  knowledire  therefore  that 
ranges  alike  ox'er  things  noble  and  things  mean,  is  not  to  be  judged  mean  ; 
but  that  knowledge  is  mean,  which  raiiLres  onlv  o\  er  mean  thiuLrs,  as  is  the 
case  with  us:  for  we  make  diitlerent  studies  of  di\ine  and  of  human  thinL!<, 
and  there  is  a  diderent  science  >-i  each.  But  with  (iod  it  is  not  so;  for  with 
the  same  knowledge  and  the  -ame  ^Imce  Ile  \  iews  Himself  and  all  other 
beings. 

W'itli  this  agrees  what  is  said  of  the  Dixine  Wisdom:  //  fuidith  place 
e'))ery'Vohcre  on  acc^jUiit  '4  i/s  purity^  anJ  unifying  dcjucd  stciiidh  in  /'/  corrupt  it 
(Wisdom  vii,  24,  i^). 


w 


CHAPI'ER  I, XXI    That  God  bioics  Evil  Thnigs 

Hb.N  good  is  kiKAN  n,  the  op[)oH'te  e\  il  1-  known.    But  (iotl  knows 
,dl    [Kirticular    go<  id    thing-,    to    which    e\  il    things   are    tjpposed  : 


therefore  God  know-  e\  il  thini-s. 

2.  7'he  ideas  of  contrarie>,  as  idea-  m  t!ie  mind,  are  not  contrar\-  to  one 
another:  other\\i;e  the\  co^ildi  not  be  togcthei-  111  the  mind,  or  be  known 
together:  the  idea  theretore  \vhereb\  e\il  1-  known  is  not  inconsistent  with 
good,  l)ut  rather  l^'longs  to  tlie  ulea  of  '^^>x)(\  ;•,/.'/-  'jua  cogtvjscituf  nhi/inu  ihi 
rationcm  h^jfn  hcriiiict^y  It  then  in  God,  on  ;icc(Uint  (A  His  absolute  pertec- 
tion,  there  are  touiul  all  uleas  ot  'j,iMM,lncs.  f\iti^ncs  h'jfiitalis  ,  ^  as  has  l)een 
proved  (Chap.  XL),  it  f  )lloWs  that  there  1-  in  Him  the  idea  ^^rati'j)  whereby 
evil  is  known. 

3.  Truth  is  the  good  ot  the  understanding:  tor  an  understanding  is  called 
good    inasmuch    as   it   knows    the   truth.    But   truth   is  not  only  to   the  effect 


*  "  h\:I  i;  not  know.ihlc  hy  itself,  bec.iusc  it  i-  ^A 
the  c^sciu'L-  ot  evil  to  Vc  x  privation  of  t^ood;  .\\\\ 
thus  it  can  ncitlicr  he  Jc.'mcvi  r.or  kmiwn  e\>  epi 
through  gocjd  "  [Sum.  Thcol.  l,  c;.  \  \,  .ir:.    lo,  x\  \',. 

"  \  megar  xw^^  o;!,"  a^  Ae-.livlu^  says  (^Agam. 
322-3),  "•poured  into  tiie  same  \essel,  stand  apart  in 
unfriendly  separation."  But  in  the  \essel  of  the  niind 
contraries  do  not  indeed  hlend,  hut  >taiid  togctiicr, 
and  even  call  for  one  another'^  presence,  a>  eieinent> 


niutually  coinpienientar\ .  Thu-.  tho.ieh  darkness  cx- 
liudes  light,  and  good  eul,  t'.c  idea  u!  da^knes^  is 
Loniplementar)  l-i  that  ^t  lig.'i;,  .md  the  ide.i  of  c\il 
co;rip''-inent,ir;.  to  t'lat  ot  ^ood.  Tin-  Jiitierence  be- 
tween ti.e  ideal  and  tt.e  aitual  orvier,  that  :;-,  ,iCtiial:t\ 
(.ontriries  arc  nuitu.dh  exiKoive,  vvi.ile  a--  ttioughts 
t'le'v  are  nuituail}-  i,  omplenu utar'. .  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  lu\e  >een  noticed  cljcwlicrc. 
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that  good  is  good,  but  also  that  evil  is  evil:  for  as  it  is  true  that  what  is,  is, 
so  it  is  true  that  what  is  not,  is  not.  The  good  of  the  understanding  there- 
fore consists  even  in  the  knowledge  ot  evil.  But  since  the  divine  understand- 
ing is  perfect  in  g,)()dness,  there  cannot  be  wanting  to  it  any  of  the  perfections 
of  understanding;  and  therefore  there  is  present  to  it  the  knowledge  of  things 
evil. 

4.  God  knows  the  distinction  ol' things  (Chap.  L).  But  in  the  notion  of 
distinction  there  is  negation:  tor  those  things  are  distinct,  of  which  one  is 
not  another:  hence  the  first  things  that  are  (jf  themselves  distinct,  mutually 
invohe  the  exclusion  of  one  another,  by  reason  of  which  faCl  negative  pro- 
positions are  immediately  xerified  ot  them,  e.g.,  'No  quantity  is  a  substance.' 
(Joel  then  knows  negation.  But  prix'ation  is  a  sort  ot  negation:  He  therefore 
knows  privation,  ami  consequently  evil,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  priva- 
tion of  thie  [Perfection. 

5.  In  us  the  knowledge  ot  e\il  things  is  ne\er  blameworthy  in  mere 
point  ot  knowledge,  that  is  in  the  judgement  that  is  passed  about  evil  things, 
but  accidentally,  inasmuch  as  by  the  obiserxation  of  e\'il  thini^s  one  is  some- 
times  inclined  to  e\  il.  But  that  cannot  be  in  God  ;  and  therefore  there  is 
nothing  to  pre\ent  His  knowing  evil. 

With  this  agrees  wdiat  is  said,  that  FSl^il  surpasscth  not  [God's]  wisdom 
(Wisd.  vii,  ^o)  ;  and,  }{cll  and  perdition  arc  before  the  Lord  (Prov.  xv,  I  l)  ; 
and.  My  offences  are  not  /cidden  from  thee  (Ps.  Ixviii,  6)  ;  and,  He  kjioweth  the 
vanity  of  tnen,  iUhi  seeing  doth  he  not  consider  iniquity''^  (Job  xi,   i  i.) 

It  is  to  l)e  obser\ed  hcnvever  that  if  Ciod's  knowledge  were  so  limited  as 
that  Ills  knowledge  ot  Himself  did  not  in\'ol\e  His  knowdng  other  beings  of 
finite  ami  partial  goodness,  at  that  rate  He  would  nowise  know  privation  or 
evil  :  because  to  the  good  which  is  Ciod  Himself  there  is  no  privation 
opposed,  since  pri\'ation  and  its  opposite  are  naturally  about  the  same  object; 
and  so  to  that  which  is  pure  actuality  no  privation  is  opposed,  and  conse- 
quently no  evil  either.  Hence  on  the  supposition  that  God  knows  Himself 
alone,  by  knowing  the  excellences  of  His  own  being.  He  will  not  know 
evil.'^'  But  because  in  knowing  Hiniself  He  knows  beings  in  w^hich  priva- 
tions naturally  occur.  He  must  know  the  opposite  privations,  and  the  evils 
r^pf^osite  to  [Particular  gcxnis. 

it  must  be  further  obser\  ed  that  as  God,  without  any  argumentative  pro- 
cess, knows  other  bemi^^s  bv  knowiiiL;:  Himself,  so  there  is  no  need  of  His 
knowledge  being  argumentatix  e  in  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  evil  things 
through  good  things:  for  good  is  as  it  were  the  ground  of  the  knowledge  of 
e\il,  e\il  bem^  notldriL;  else  than  prix.ition  of  m)od  :  hence  w^hat  is  evil  is 
known  through  what  is  gootl  as  things  are  known  through  their  definitions, 
not  as  ooiulusions  tfirough  their  [^remises. 

*  As  pure  actuality,  God  is  incapable  of  pctcnti-       reveal   to  Him  th.it  of  which   His  own   being  is  in- 
alit_\,  and  therefore  of  pri\ation.   Thu^  th.c  contcm-       capable, — potc^tialit^■.  privation,  evil. 
plation  of  His  own  being,  merely  as  His  own,  will  not 
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CHAPTER  LXXII-T/w/G^.//w./  //7// 

FROM  the  hict  that  (ioil  has  umlcrstandin^,  it  follow,  that  He  has 
a  will.  Since  gixnl  apprehendetl  in  inhlei--taihhii^  is  the  proper  olijcct 
of  the  will,  uiulcrstooil  L^ood,  as  sueh,  luu-t  he  willed  -^ood.  Hut  anv- 
thing  understood,  involve.s  an  understandinL,^  mind..  A  mind  then  that  under- 
stands good,  must,  as  sueh,  l)e  a  mintl  that  wills  -ood. 

3.  What  is  consequent  upon  all  lu-ing,  is  a  [^rofK-rtN  ot' hein^,  as  such. 
Such  a  profKTty  must  l)e  touiui  m  it.s  [KTtection  in  tlie  first  and  -leate-^t  ot" 
beings.  Now  it  is  a  propertv  of  all  being  to  seek  its  own  perfection  and  the 
prcservatit)!!  ot  its  own  existence.  b,\er\  being  does  this  m  its  own  wav: 
mtelhgent  beings,  by  their  will:  animals,  bv  their  scnsiti\c  af^petite:  un- 
conscious nature,  by  a  certain  physical  ///uVj.*  It  makes  a  (iitlerence  howe\  er 
whether  the  thing  craved  tor  is  possessed  or  not.  Where  it  i.  not  [^o-csscd. 
the  ///.)7/j  ot  desire  proper  to  each  sc\eral  kind  goes  out  to  seek  what  is  want- 
ing: where  the  thing  is  possessed,  it  is  rested  m  a.nd  dun-  to.  Thi^  charac- 
teristic ot  all  being  cannot  be  wanting  in  the  first  of  bein-^.  which  i->  (iod. 
Smce  then  God  has  under.standmg.  He  has  abo  a  will,  wherebv  He  takes 
complacency  in  His  own  being  and  His  own  goodness. 

4.  The  more  [KTtect  the  act  of  understandnng  is,  the  more  del!^htf'ul  to 
the  understaiuhng  mind.  But  (.uk\  has  understanding  mu\  a  most  pertecl  act 
thereof  (Chap.  XLI\')  :  theref  .re  th.it  act  Yields  Him  the  utmost  delight. 
But  as  sensible  d.elight  is  through  the  concu[>i.cilde  apjKtite,  s(>  i.  intellectual 
delight  through  the  will.  Cod  then  has  a  will. 

This  will  ot  (mhI  the  testimonies  of  Huh  >u-ipture  i-ntess:  ^//  things 
^ii/hitsoc\c}-  he  lhi!l]  \i:iicd,  tlw  L'^rJ  luith  done  (Ps.  c.\\.\i\,  (v.:  Who  resisteth  his 
^d'i/I ^  (Rom.  ix,    I  9). 

CHAPTER  LXXIII    7/iati/ic  Ifll/ofGoJi.  His  Essnice 

GOD  has  will  inasmuch  as  He  h.i^  understanding.  Hut  He  has  under- 
standing lyv  His  essence  (Chap[>.  XLI\',  XLVj,  and  theref )rc  will 
in  like  manner. 

2.  The  act  ot  will  is  the  perteaion  of  the  agent  wilimg.  Hut  the  di\ine 
being  is  of  itselt  most  pertect,  and  admits  of  no  supera^lded  [K-rtectu-n 
(Chap.  XXIII)  :  theret'ore  m  Cod  the  act  of  His  willing  is  the  act  of  His 
beinif. 

3.  As  every  agent  acts  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  aaualitv,  C;od,  hem-  [uire 
ac'tuality,  mu>t  act  bv  His  essence.  Hut  to  will  i.  an  act'o^f  (mhI:  theref. re 
God  must  will  bv  Hi>  essence. 

4.  It  will  were  anything  su[>eradded  to  the  divme  sidist.mce,  that  sub- 
stance being  comj^lete  m  being,  it  W(.uld  tolb.w  that  will  wa-^  M.mething 
adventitious  to  it  as  an  acculent  to  a  subject;  abo  that  the  d.ixme  substance 
stood  to  the  divine  will  as  potentialitv  to  actualitv;  and  that  there  was  c..m- 
position  in  God:  all  of  which  [Positions  have  been  reiected  (Chai>p  W'l 
XVIII,  XXIII).  i  tt  ^ 

*  Appetitu-.  r.uturalem.  It  is  not  easy  to  kill  .t 
willow  tree,  nor  to  break  up  an  atom  of  water.  Un- 
stable compoLind^  are  easily  broken  up;  but  the  more 
perfect  Ar\\  ^t.iMe,  with  difficulty.  This  resistance 
offered  to  de^riidion  is  the  'ph;.  vcal  ni^ui,'  ot'tcr, 
spoken  of  by  the  schoolmen  under  tlie  name  .-f 
appctitui  naturrJis.  The  wil!  i.  appetitui  ra:t:nc::^  ;  m\\ 
the  region  of  soul  m  whkh  pa>sion  dwells  i^  .;/'£-/.•- 
tus  sensibilis. 


\  Docs  not  this  argument  prove  too  much,  cither 
that  in  man  too  essence  and  will  are  the  same,  or 
that  the  human  will  is  an  accident  to  human  sub- 
stance .'  St  Thomas  would  roplv  by  a  distinction  be- 
tween aSi  and  faculty.  Id  (,i  .d,  the  distinction  does 
!-()t  o:  t.iin.  .Act  .ind  Sa^.iity  .ire  i.ru-  ;n  Him,  one 
w;th  H:^  e  -Jiuc.  Hut  ;n  n;.m  ,;.•;'  .ind  /.;;,,>;  .ue  dis- 
tinct. I  Jr-  .ict  ot  volition  1-  .u  1.  idiLiit.il  in  ni.ui,  it 
come5  and  it  gue>  ;  but  the  t'.uult)   ur  power  ot  vmi!- 
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OF  GOD  AS  HE  IS  IN  HIMSELF 

CI  lAP  FER  LXXIV- 7/6.7/  the  OhjcBofthe  IFlll  of  God  in  the  first 

place  is  God  Hi)nsclf 

GO()I)  uiulerstood  is  the  object  ot"  the  will.  But  what  is  understood 
In  God  in  the  first  place  is  the  di\ine  essence:  therefore  the  divine 
essence  i^  the  first  object  ot  the  divine  will. 
'\.  The  object  in  the  first  place  willed  is  the  cause  of  willing  to  every 
willinL^  ,iL,aMit.  b'or  when  we  sav,  '  I  wish  to  walk  tor  the  benefit  of  my 
he.ilthf  we  cousitlcr  that  we  are  assigning  a  cause  ;  and  it  w^e  are  further 
asked,  '  Wdiv  do  vou  wish  to  benefit  vour  health?'  we  shall  go  on  assigning 
cau.scs  until  we  come  to  the  final  end,  which  is  the  object  willed  in  the  first 
place,  aiul  is  in  itselt  the  cause  ot  all  our  willing.  If  then  God  wills  anvthing 
else  than  Himself  in  the  hrst  place,  it  will  follow  that  that  'something  else' 
IS  to  Him  a  cause  ot  willing.  But  His  willing  is  His  being  (Chap.  LXXIII), 


therefore  somethin:^  else  will  be  the  cause  ot   His  beinir,  which   is  con 


^^ 


t)' 


itrary 


to  the  notion  ot  the  hirst  Beini^ 


CHAPTER  LXXV-7'/6.//  God  in  rcilUng  Him  self  wills  also  other 

things  he  sides  Hi)}iself  '^ 

E\\\^^  one  desires  the  perfection  ot  that  which  tor  its  own  sake  he 
wills  and  lo\es:  tor  the  things  wdiich  we  love  for  their  own  sakes  we 
wish  to  be  excellent,  and  e\er  better  and  better,  and  to  be  multiplied 
as  much  as  pos^i!)le.  But  God  wills  and  lo\'es  His  essence  tor  its  own  sake. 
Now  that  essence  is  not  augmentable  and  multi[diable  in  itself  (Chap.  XLII), 
but  can  be  multiplied  onlv  in  its  likeness,  which  is  shared  bv  many.  God 
therefore  wills  the  multitutle  ot  things,  inasmuch  as  He  wills  and  loves  His 
own  [^ertcction. 

3.  Whoever  loves  anvthing  in  itself  and  for  itself,  wills  consequently  all 
things  in  which  that  thiiiLr  is  found:  as  he  who  loves  sweetness  in  itself  must 
lo\e  all  sweet  thiii'^s,  But  Ciod  wills  and  loves  His  own  beiuLT  in  itself  and 
tor  itselt;   and  all  other  being   is  a  sort  ot   pxirticipation  by  likeness  of  His 


heiiiLf. 


6.  The  will  follows  the  understanding.  But  God  wdth  His  understanding 
undicrstands  Himself  in  the  first  place,  and  in  Himself  understands  all  other 
things:  theretore  in  like  manner  He  wills  Himself  in  the  first  place,  and  in 

wdlliiiLr  Himself  wills  all  other  thinirs. 

...  ^ 

This  is  confirmed  bv  the  authoritv  of  Holy  Scripture:  ThjU  lovest  all 
things  thii:  dri\  and  hate st  nothing  of  the  things  that  thou  hast  made  (Wibd.  xi,  25). 

CHAPTER  LXXVI    That  with  one  and  the  same  AB  of  the  Will 

G':d  wills  Hun  self  (Did  all  other  Beings 

Ey\  \K\  power  tends  bv  one  and  the  same  activity  to  its  objecl  and  to 
that  which  makes  the  said  object  an  object  to  such  a  power,  as  with 
the  same  vision  we  see  liLiht  and  the  colour  which  is  made  actually 
visible  bv  light.  But  when  we  wish  a  thing  for  an  end,  and  for  that  alone, 
that  which  is  dcMretl  tor  the  end  receives  from   the  end   its  character  of  an 

ing  is  not  .in   .uciLl-nt   t(;   !ij!n,in  subst.mce,  it  i-  .in  necessarily  create-   them.  These  conclusions  are   re- 

cssenti.U  property  ot' liie  ..ime.  jeclcd  in   Chap.  LX.XXI.  Though   God    understands 

I  .iNcn    by   itselt,   this  chapter   might   seem    to  all  things  possible,  He  docs  not  will  them  all.  If  He 

argue  th.it  (j,)d  w.m.  the  exi-^tenee  of'  al!  thing-  th.it  willed  them  .ill,  they  would  all  he,  which  is  absurd: 

He  under-t.ir.d-  .1-  po--:!ilc,  .md    th.it   He  IRce-^.irllv  it    1-   iinpos-ible   tor  all  things  severally  possible  ever 

wills  the  ex,:tence  ot  things  outiide  Him-clt",  and   ^o  to  come  to  be  conjunctivel}'  realised  in  aduality. 
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object  of  volition.  Since  then  God  wiIK  all  thin-^  for  I  1  iin.ch\Chan.  LXXI\'), 
with  one  act  of  will  lie  w\\\>  Uinisclf  and  other  thiii-^. 

2.  What  is  perfectly  known  and  dcMrco:,  i.  known  ;ind  deeded  to  the 
whole  extent  ot  it>  niutive  power.  Hut  a  final  cnvi  i^  a  nio.ti\c  not  onlv  inas- 
much a.>  It  i^  de>ired  m  it>elf,  hut  al.M)  uiaMiuich  as  Mthcr  thm^^  .irc  rcnd.crcdi 
desirable  for  it.>  >ake.  He  therefore  who  pertecth,  desires  an  emi,  desires  it 
in  both  the>e  ways.  But  it  i>  nnpo.s,hK.  tn  >uppM.c  aju  \olitional  act  of  (,od, 
by  which  fie  should  will  Ilinisclf,  and  not  will  ilniiself  perfectlv  :  sm.c 
there  is  nothing  imperfect  m  (.od.  Bv  ever\  act  therefore  hv  which  He 
wills  Plim.elf,  He  will>  Hmisclf  and  other  thin-s  u,^  n,\  ,,^vn  sake  abso- 
lutely; and  other  things  beside.  Hiin.elf  He  do^cs  not  will  exceju  inasnuich 
as  Pie  wills  Hiniselt^. 

3.  As  promises  are  to  conclusions  in  things  spcculati\e,  so  is  the  t'ud  to 
the  means  in  things  practical  and  desirable:  tor  as  we  know  conclus,on>  [)v 
premises,  so  from  the  end  in  view  proceeds  both  the  desire  and  the  carryin- 
out  ot  the  means.  If  then  one  were  to  wish  the  enci  apart,  and  the  mean" 
apart,  by  two  separate  acts,  there  would  be  a  process  trom  step  to  step  m  his 
volition  (Chap.  LVII).  But  this  1,  imposMble  in  God,  who  1.  beyond  all 
movement. 

7.  To  will  belongs  to  God  inaMnuch  as  He  has  understandlnL.^  As  then 
by  one  act  He  understands  Himself  and  either  bem^s,  inasmuch  as  His 
essence  is  the  pattern  of  them  all,  m.  bv  one  act  He  wilb  Il,ni,.clf  and  all 
other  beings,  inasmuch  as  His  goodness',,  the  tvpe  of  all  goodness. 

CHAPTER  LXXVH     T/j^/  the  ?nult}tuclc  oflhc  ObjcFIs  ofGocJ^s 
Willis  not  inconsistent  vcit/i  the  Si?n[>/ial\  of  His  Suhstuncc 

GOD  wills  other  things  inasmuch  as  He  wilK  His  ,,wn  g.n.dness 
(Chap.  LXX\').  Things  then  cme  under  the  will  of  Gocf  accord- 
mg  as  they  are  included  m  His  goodness.  But  m  His  ^oocdiess  ill 
things  are  one:  tor  they  are  in  Him  according  to  the  mode  that^betits  H  im ; 
material  things,  immateriallv;  and  thm-s  manv,  m  union  iChapp.LX'  lAIII)' 
Thus  the  multitude  of  the  objects  of  die  divine  will  does  not  muhinlv  the 
divine  substance. 

CHAPTER  LXXVIIl-7^.///,.  Divine  If  V/ reaches  to  tin- good 

of  Individual  Existences 

THE  excellence  of  order  in  the  universe  appears  In  two  wavs,  first, 
masmuch  as  the  whole  universe  is  referred  to  somethinL.^  bevond  the 
universe,  as  an  army  to  its  leader:  secondlv,  inasmuciras  the  parts 
ot  the  universe  are  referred  to  one  another,  like  the  parts  of  an  armv  •  and 
the  second  order  is  tor  the  sake  of  the  hrst.  But  God,  m  willing  Himself  as 
an  end,  wills  other  things  in  their  reference  to  Him  as  an  end.  He  wills 
theretore  the  excellence  of  order  m  the  universe  in  reterence  to  Himself  and 
the  excellence  of  order  m  the  universe  m  mutual  reterence  of  its  parts  tJ  one 
another.  But  the  excellence  of  order  is  made  up  of  the  ^ood  of  individual 
existences.  ^ 

This  is  conhrmed  by  the  auth,,ntv  of  Scripture  :  GJ  s.r.,  tk-  lv,ht  that 
ny^asgooJ  (Gen.  i,  4) ;  and  similarly  oiUy.  other  unrks  and  la.tlv  of  them 
akogether :  GoJ  sax.  all  thtngs  that  h,  had  made,  a„J  thcy  ..vr.  ' ,rry  ,ooJ 
(Gen.  1,  3 1).  "^  -^  ^ 
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CHAPTER  LXXIX    J  Ijiit  Cjod  wills  things  even  that  as  yet 

are  not 

SOMI{  one  might  perhaps  think  that  God  wills  onlv  the  things  that 
are:  ii^r  correlati\es  go  together;  aiul  if  one  perishes,  the  other  perishes; 
11  then  williiiL^  supposes  a  rel;iti(in  ot  the  willing  subjedl:  to  the  objedt 
willed,  iMMc  can  will  anv  but  things  that  are.  Besides,  the  will  and  its  ob- 
ied:s  are  to  one  another  as  Creat(3r  and  creature:  now  God  cannot  be  called 
Creator,  or  Lord,  or  Idither,  excejn  ot  things  that  are:  neither  then  can  He 
be  saiti  to  will  wns  but  thiUL^s  that  are.  And  it  may  be  further  arirued,  that 
It  tlie  di\'ine  will  is  invariable,  .is  is  the  divine  being,  and  wills  only  adual 
existences,  it  wdlL  nothiiiL^r  h^t  what  always  is. 

Let  Us  sav  tlien  in  answer  to  these  objections,  that  as  good  apprehended 
bv  the  intellect  moxes  the  will,  the  act  of  the  wdll  must  follow  the  condition 
o\  the  mental  apprehension.  Now  the  mind  apprehends  the  thing,  not  only 
as  it  Is  m  the  miiul,  but  also,  a.s  it  is  in  its  own  nature:  for  we  not  onlv  know 
that  the  thin^  is  understood  bv  us  (tor  that  is  the  meaning-  of  its  being  'in 
the  mind  '),  but  also  that  the  thing  exists,  or  has  existed,  or  is  to  exist  in  its 
own  nature.  Though  then  at  the  time  the  thing  has  no  being  other  than  in 
the  mind,  still  the  mind  stands  related  to  it,  not  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  but  as 
it  \^  in  its  t)wn  nature,  which  the  mind  apprehends.  Therefore  the  relation 
ot  the  tlivine  wdll  to  a  non-existent  thing  is  to  the  thing  according  as  it  is 
in  its  own  nature,  attached  to  s(Mne  certain  time,  and  not  merely  to  the 
thing  as  It  is  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  For  God  wdlls  the  thing,  that  is  not 
now,  to  be  in  some  certain  time:  Pie  does  not  merely  will  it  inasmuch  as 
He  Ilimselt  uiulerstands  it."*' 

Nor  is  the  relation  of  the  will  to  its  object  similar  to  the  relation  of 
Cd-eator  to  creature,  ot  Maker  to  made,  of  Lord  to  subject.  For  wdll,  being 
an  immanent  act,  does  not  involve  the  actual  external  existence  of  the  thing 
willed:  i  wdiere.is  making  and  creating  and  governing  do  signify  an  a6tion 
terminated  to  an  external  etfect,  such  that  wdthout  its  existence  such 
action  is  unintelliu:ible. 

CHAPTER  LXXX    That  God  of  necessity  wills  His  own  Beinp^ 

and  His  own  Goodness 

GOD  wdlls  His  own  being  and  His  own  goodness  as  His  first  objed 
and  reason  for  willing  all  other  things  (Chap.  LXXIV),  and  this 
He  wills  in  everything  that  Fie  does  will.  Nor  is  it  possible  for 
Him  to  will  it  merely  potentially:  He  inust  will  it  a(^tually,  as  His  wdlling 
is  His  being. 

4.  All  things,  in  so  tar  as  they  have  existence,  are  likened  to  God,  who 
i^  the  hrst  and  greatest  being.  But  all  things,  in  so  far  as  they  have  exis- 
tence, cherish  their  own  being  naturally  in  such  manner  as  they  can.  Much 
more  theretore  does  God  cherish  His  ow^n  being  naturally. 

CiuJ  \vi!h  the   thing,  not   merely  to  he  in  His  t  And  yet,  "  If  He  willed  them,  those  creatures 

ctcrn.il    under-tanJir^K'  e>t'  it  ;    tnit    to  he  tn  rcrwv  na-       would  exi'^t  "  (Chap.  LXXXI,  n.  3), — of  course,  for 


tura   at    some    tixcd    time  ;    and     (contrar}'    t 


<)    what 


such  time  as  God's  will  determined  for  them  to  exist 


idealists  generally  hold)  its  existence  in  rerum  na-  in.  Thi<:  touches  the  difficult  point  of  the  distincftion, 
tura  is  other  than  its  existence  in  the  divine  under-  if  any  is  to  be  drawn,  between  the  will  and  the 
st-in'i'ng.  power  of  the  Almighty. 
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CHAPTl-.R   r.XXXI    T/.h//  God  docs  tr^t  of  }icct!ss'it\  love  other 

tliUnr<  tluUI   H'lDlsdlf 

Aw  ILL  clncs  not  o\  nccessitx  tciul  to  tlu'  nuMii-  to  an  cmuI,  if  the  end 
can  he  h.u!  wathunt  tho^.-  incan^.  Snuc  thcti  the  iii\  me  (  n  .<  «ihic-- can 
fu'  \vithi)i!L  Mther   hem^^.  —  na.\,  <>ther    l^ein--    make    n.>    addition    to 


^  under  no  ncce>>ity  ui  w  dhn-  uther  things  tVuni  the  iaet    ot"  His 


it, — God 

wilhng-  IliN  own  goodness. 

2.  Since  L^aiOij,  iniLie!-.>tuod  tu  [)c  such,  o^  the  [^-onca-  nhiecH"  <A  the  w  Mh 
the  will  may  tauten  mu  anv  obje(^  concei\ed  hv  the  intellect  in  which  the 
notion  or  good  is  fulfilled.  Hence  though  the  hem^  ^t"  an\thinu,  a-  ^u^h.  is 
good,  and  it^  not-hemg,  as  -uch,  i-  e\  il  ;  ^nll  the  ver\  not-heiiiL:  of' a  thing 
may  hecome  an  ohjecf  to  the  will,  th^aigh  iK^t  ct'  nece-it\,  h\  reaM.n  ot" 
some  notion  ot  'j^^n-A  tulhlled  ;  for  it  i--  'J^^n^A  t'or  a  thiiiL^  to  he,  even  thouuh 
some  other  thin'_;  i^  not.''  The  .>nl\  guod  then  which  the  w  ill  h\  the  terni^ 
ot  its  constituticni  cannot  wi-h  n^.t  to  he,  i^  the  L^.-odi  who^-  non-exi-tence 
would  destroy  the  notmn  nfgnod.  altogether.  Such  a  <j^<^^^A  \^  no  other  tha.n 
God.  The  will  then  hv  it^  con-tituticn  k:a\\  will  the  iicn-exi-tence  ct"  aji\- 
thing  eLe  except  r,r' Ciod.'i'  I^ut  m  (iod  there  i^  will  according  to  the  t'ulness 
ot  the  power  ot  wdling.  (iotl  then  can  will  the  non-existence  ot'  anv  other 
beinu:  besitles  Ilimsclt'. 

3.  God  in  willing  His  own  goodne-  wilL  aLo  other  things  than  Himnlf 
as  sharing  His  goodness.  But  vince  the  di\  ine  good^ne^^  is  mtiinte,  .nui  par- 
takable  in  inhnite  ways,  if  hv  tlie  willing  of  I  L'-  own  ^ootines.  He  of  neces- 
sity willed  the  beings  that  pa.rtake  of  it,  the  .dKurd.itv  would  f-ll-w  that 
He  mu>t  will  the  existence  of  inhnite  creatures  sharing  His  ^()()dne-s  m 
inhnite  way> :  because,  if  He  willed  them,  tho-e  creatures  would  exi-t,  since 
His  will  is  the  principle  of  heiuL:  to  creatures. 

We  must  consider  theref  «re  whv  Ciod  of  necessitv  knr-ws  other  bein^-s 
than  Himselt,  and  vet  does  not  of  necessitv  w  ill  them  to  exist,  notw  ith-tand- 
ing  that  His  understanding  and  willing  of  Himself  mxolve^  His  under- 
standing and  willing  other  beings.  The  reason  of  it  is  this:  an  intelh^ent 
agent's  understanding  anything  arises  tVom  a  certain  coiulition  of  the  under- 
standing,— h^r -by  a  thing  being  actuallv  uiuierstood  its  likeness  1.  m  the 
mind:  but  a  volitional  agent's  willing  anvthing  arises  tVom  a  certain  condi- 
tion of  the  object  willed, — fir  we  wall  a  thing  either  because  it  is  an  eiui, 
or  becau>e  it  i>  a  iiieans  to  an  end.  Now  the  tinine  [^ertectioii  nece-arilv 
requires  that  all  things  should  so  be  in  Ciod  as  to  be  underst(M)d  in  Him. 
But  the  divine  goodness  does  not  <A  necessitv  require  that  other  thiUL^^s  should 
exist  to  be  reterred  to  Him  as  means  to  an  end;   and   therefu'e   it  is  neccs- 

.  *.^°^^'  '•:'"  ''"'^r-'  "^^^-^^'"8»  •''^  ^"'-'^i.  ^c  an  oh-  antecedent  necessitv  otMcnrccmg  the  existence  of  any 
jeft  ot^the  wii;  x\  al!  -  St  Tlioin.is  perhaps  is  speaking  creature,  because  lie  :s  well  enough  without  crca- 
of  two   existences    incomp.Ki:  Ic   with    one    another.       tures,   supremely  self-sufficient   and    independent   of 

Bat   It   1.  well   to  remark,   tiure  ;^   a   Jiftercnce   be-         "  '  .      .-       - 

tween  not-willing,  whicli  i,  a  mere  vacuity  of  will, 
and  willing-not,  which  i,  a  positive  xci  of  will.  The 
question  may  be  raJ.cJ,  -.vi, ether  tor  things  possible, 
bat  eternally  non-exntent,  any  divine  dtx  ree  :-  re- 
quisite to  keep  them  oat  of  ex;  tern  e.  I>  it  not 
enough  that  there  i.  no  de.ree  to  l.i'I  them  into 
existence.'  Or  is  ^uch  a  decree  of  excItiMon  rendered 
requisite  by  the  coniunctu^n  of  a  perfect  w:i!  witfi  a 
perfect  actual  knowledge?  .Anyl.ou  God  i>  under  no 


all  creation  :  which  independence  and  self-sufficiency 
is  the  root  uJ  the  divine  free-will  <7</ ^-.v/r.;.- which 
free-will  again  alone  bars  pantheism,  disconcerts 
idealism  (by  takini:  a\\.i\  tic  vktt  rniinism  to  which 
it  leads),  saves  tf:e  no;;(,i!  of  j  !'■  r  (kki!  (Jod,  and 
with  i:  pr.iver.  inir.i.  !e  ,  Christianity. 

t   A  perverse  w  W   i  an   will    the  non-existence  of 
Gt)d  H:n>tit.  St    1  ,';(in),i     1-    -peaking  of  the  normal 
uid,  'Afiiih   taf.f-  a   right  \\^\\    ut   God,  as   the  per- 
V  ere  v\  i..  Joe-  not. 
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sarv  that  Ciod  should  know  other  things,  but  not  that  He  should  wdll  other 
things.*  Hence  neither  does  He  will  all  things  that  are  referable  to  His 
goodness:  but  He  knows  all  things  which  are  in  anv  wav  referable  to 
His  essence,  wherein    He  understands. 

CHAPTER  LXXXII    Argmnoits  against  t/ic  aforesaid  Doc  tri?ie^ 

iuid  Solutiofrs  of  the  saDw 

THESE  awkward  consequences  seem  to  follow,  if  any  things  that  God 
wills  He  ^\y^^^  not  will  ot  necessity. 
I.   It  the  will  ot  (iod  in  re-pecT  of  certain  objects  of  will   is  not 
tietermined  b\  anv  ot  them,  it  scems  to  he  indilFerent.  But  every  faculty  that 
lb  inviilferent  is  m  a  manner  m  potenti.ihtv. 

2.  Since  potential  being,  as  such,  is  naturally  changeable, — for  what  can 
be  can  also  not  be, — it  follows  that  the  di\'ine  will  is  variable. f 

4.  Since  what  hangs  loose,  indifferent  between  tw^cj  alternatives,  does  not 
tend  to  one  rather  than  to  the  other,  unless  it  be  determined  bv  one  or  other, 
either  (iod  wills  none  of  the  things  to  which  He  is  inditberent,  or  He  is 
determined  by  one  or  other  ot  them,  in  which  case  there  must  be  something 
antecedent  to  Ciod  to  (.letermine  Him. 

But  none  of  the  abo\e  obiections  can  stand. 

1.  The  indifference,  or  indeterminateness,  of  a  faculty  may  be  attributable 
either  to  the  faculty  itself  or  to  its  object.  To  the  faculty  itself,  when  its  in- 
determinateness  comes  from  its  not  ha\ing  vet  attained  to  its  perfection  : 
this  argues  imperfection  in  the  faculty,  and  an  unfulfilled  potentiality,  as  we 
see  in  the  mind  of  a  doubter,  who  has  not  vet  attained  to  premises  sufficient 
to  determine  him  to  take  either  of  two  sides.  To  the  object  of  the  faculty, 
when  the  perfect  working  of  the  faculty  does  not  depend  on  its  adoption  of 
either  alternative,  and  yet  either  alternative  may  be  adopted,  as  w^hen  art 
m.iy  employ  diflerent  instruments  to  do  the  same  work  equally  w^ell.  This 
argues  no  imperfection  m  the  faculty,  but  r.ither  its  pre-eminent  excellence, 
inasmuch  as  it  rises  superior  to  both  opposing  alternatives,  and  therefore  is 
indiflereiu  to  b(^th  ami  determined  by  neither.  Such  is  the  position  of  the 
ciivine  will  with  respect  to  things  other  than  itself.  Its  perfection  depends 
on  none  of  them;  being  as  it  is  intimately  conjoined  with  its  ow^n  last  end 
and  final  perfection.! 

2.  In  the  divine  will  there  is  no  potentiality.  Unnecessitated,  it  prefers 
one  alternati\e  to  another  resjKX^ting  the  creatures  w^iich  it  causes  to  be.  It 
is  not  to  be  looked  uf^on  as  being  in  a  potential  attitude  to  both  alternatives, 
so  as  first  to  be  potentially  willing  both,  and  then  to  be  actually  willing  one. 
It  is  for  ever  actuallv  willing  whate\'er  it  wills,  as  well  its  own  self  as  the 
creatures  which  are  the  objects  of  its  causation.  But  whatever  creature  God 
wills  to  exist,  that  creature  stands  in  no  necessary  relation  to  the  divine  good- 
ness, which  is  the  proper  object  of  the  divine  will. 

It  1-  necessary  that  He  should  know  other  God's  will  is  a  thing  that  ma\- he  or  may  not  be,  God's 
things  as  intelligible  and  po-bible,  not  that  He  should 
will  other  things  to  eome  to  act.ial  existence.  Once 
more  the  ideal  ord-,  r  i^  neee--ar\-,  hut  not  the  actual 
order  ot  creation.  Tiie  on.-  necessarv  a(?tualit\'  is  God. 
Thougii  creatures  are  means  to  Ciod's  end,  thev  arc 
not  nel-e:^a^y  means  t(_)  an\-  nee<  ^>ar\-  end  of  His: 
thert^iore  their  existence  i>  not  necessarih'  \Mlled  h\ 
Him,  albeit  their  possibility  is  necessarily  discerned, 
t  Tile  ditheulty  is,  that   if  the  created  objctl  ot 


will  aiso  (j1  creating  it  ma\  be  or  mav  not  be. 

1  (»od  in  willing  His  own  goodness  is  not  there- 
by necessitated  to  will  tjie  existence  of,  let  us  sav,  St 
Augustine,  as  thoiigii,  if  there  were  no  Augustine,  the 
goodness  ot  God  would  be  incomplete.  This  argu- 
wv.vA  ot  (jod's  absolute  self-sufficiency,  His  supreme 
independence  ot  creation,  and  consequent  perfecl 
liberty  to  create  or  not,  is,  I  am  informed,  the  tenet 
of  some  at  least  of  the  wisest  Brahmins  of  India. 
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4.  Wc  cannot  admit  that  cither  the  divine  will  wills  none  of  the  effecls 
of  its  causation,  or  that  its  volition  is  tleterniined  hv  some  exterior  ol^jeCt. 
The  proper  ohjea  of  the  will  is  -ood  apprehended  as  Mich  by  the  under- 
standing. Now  the  divine  understanding  apprehends,  not  only  the  di\-ine 
being,  c^r  divine  goodness,  but  other  gixnl  things  likewise  (Cliap.  XLIX)  ; 
and  it  apprehends  them  as  likenesses  of  the  olivine  goodness  and  essence,  not 
as  constituent  elements  of  the  same.  Thus  the  d.iMiie  will  tends  to  them  as 
things  becoming  its  goodness  not  as  things  neces^arN  to  its  goochicss.  So  it 
happens  also  in  (uir  will:  which,  wfien  it  iiulme.s  to  a  thing  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  its  end,  tends  to  it  with  a  certain  necessity;  but  when  it  tends 
to  a  thing  solely  on  account  («r  its  comeliness  .iiul  appropriateness,  elocs  not 
tend  to  it  necessarily. 

CHAPTER  LXXXIII    mu  Go^l^cHs a/ixthnrr  dsc  than  llnnsclf 

-ii'it/i  (Ui  Hxpothct'iCiil Necessity'^ 

IN  every  unchangeable  being,  whatexer  once  is,  eaniK^t  afterwards  cease 
to  be.  Since  then  (iod's  wdl  is  unchangeable,  supposuiL:  llim  to  will 
anything,  He  cannot  on  that  supposition  not  wdl  it. 

2.  Everything  eternal  is  neccssar\.    Hut   (loci's  uiH   f ,r   the  causatic^n   of 
any  effect  is  etern.d  :  f.r,  as  His  being,  so  His  willing  is   measureti   bv  eter- 
nity. That  will  theref)re    is    neccssarv,  \et    not    absolutely  s,,,  .mce    the  will 
of  God  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  this  obaxtmn  willed,  it  is  theref ^re 
necessary  hypotheticallv,  on  a  sup[iositiun. 

3.  \\  hate\er  Citul  once  could  do.  He  cm  still.  His  power  does  not  'H'ow 
less,  as  neither  does  His  essence.  But  lie  cj.nnot  now  not-will  what  He  is 
already  supposed  to  ha\e  willeii,  because  His  u  dl  cannot  change:  theref)re 
He  never  could  not-w  ill  whatex  er  He  once  willed,  •niny^i/jm p-tu:^ /r.n  ir/h'  auui- 
quul  yo/u!t).T  It  is  theref)re  hypothetic. d]\  necessary  f.r  Him  to  have  willed 
whatever  Pie  has  willed.,  as  it  is  f.r  Him  to  vydl  whate\er  He  does  will:  but 
in  neither  case  is  the  necessity  absolute. 

4.  Whoever  wills  anything,  necessarily  wills  all  that  is  necessa.rdv  recpu- 
site  to  that  purpose,  unless  there  be  some  dvl^ct  on  his  part,  either  In-  i"-no- 
rance,  or  because  his  will  sometimes  i>  drawn  away  bv  some  passion  from 
alright  choice  of  means  to  the  end:  nothing  of  which  can  be  said  of  Ciod. 
It  God  then  in  willing  Himself  wills  anything  ehe  besities  Hmiselt',  He 
needs  must  will  all  that  is  neccssanlv  required  to  the  etlectin^,^  ot"  the  thing 
willed,  as  it  is  necessary  that  Ciod.  should  will  the  beiiiL:  of  a'rational  soul, 
it  He  wills  the  beinir  o[  a  man.! 
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Otherwise  c.iilcJ  a  ccnsequenty  as  distinguished 
from  x\\  iinteu-dent,  or  absolute,  necessity. 

t  Once  God  wills  absolutely,  even  though  freely. 
He  wills  irrcvoc.ibly.  He  never  has  to  change  His 
mind  upon  .my  unforeseen  obstacle  or  intercession. 
He  threatened  the  N;r.i\;te^  wf:()^c  repentance  He 
foresaw,  and  whose  pardon  jpon  repentance  He  had 
decreed. 

I  And,  possibly,  tihe  h.i;ni.i:i  -h.ipe,  if  He  \siiiies 
the  being  of  .i  r.uiona!  anim.il.  Or  li  .1  rational  ani- 
mal possible  in  the  shape  of  a  pig  '  Who  ^iuli  reckon 
or  particularise  the  es>ential  connexions  :\\\\  repug- 
nances of  things;-  How  muc!;,  that  we  might  wi>h  to 
cast  out,  cleaves  to  nature  and  must  be,  if  natural 
things  are  to  be  at  all .'  How  thoughtlessly  may  we  mur- 
mur at  God  for  not  severing  tuo  elements  e^^entlal'.y 
inseparable,  or  not  conjoinmg   two  otliers   mutually 


repugnant  !  Is  it  possible  under  any  circumstances, 
or  under  what  circumstances,  for  man's  final  happiness 
to  be  secured  without  toil  and  trial,  a  crown  with.out 
a  cross  ? 

This  is  not  a  difficult  chapter,  but  it  suggests  a 
great  difficulty:  how  God,  willing  from  eternity  this 
present  creation,  is  perfectly  the  same  (Jod  .;  lie 
might  have  been  from  eternity  willing  no  sutli 
thing;  or  how,  there  being  r,..t  the  slightest  enti- 
A/Z/fr  difference  between  Ci.iJ  '.villing  tcj  create  and 
God  haxmg  im  ^uth  will,  » reatK^n,  wlu^h  \\.\-  no- 
thing to  begin  uith,,ever  came  to  he  rather  than  nut 
to  be.  I  he  vi.ttu.,',t\  }:as  1:,  ioiindation  m  this,  that, 
\\\\V.\\\  our  experi'iue,  ever)  ne\%  etfeCt  in\olves  some 
antecedent  change  cither  in  the  agent  or  in  the 
matter  acted  upon.  Tfie  more  pouertul  the  agent, 
the   lc>i  change   is  required,  as  wlien   a   strong  man 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV    That  the  JVtll  of  God  is  not  of  things  in 

tht'tnscivcs  Imposs  ible 

THOSK  things  are  in  themselves  impossible,  which  involve  an  incon- 
sistency, as  that  man  should  be  an  ass,  which  involves  the  rational 
being  irrational.  But  what  is  inconsistent  with  a  thing,  excludes 
some  one  ot  the  conditions  requisite  to  it,  as  being  an  ass  excludes  a  man's 
reason.  It  theretore  (iod  necessarily  wills  the  things  requisite  to  that  which 
by  suf^position  He  does  will,  it  is  imposbible  lor  Him  to  will  what  is  incon- 
sistent therewdth. 

2.  Ciod,  in  willing  His  own  being,  wdlls  all  other  things,  that  He  does 
will,  in  s(^  tar  as  they  have  some  likeness  to  it.  But  in  so  far  as  anything  is 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  ot  being  as  such,  there  cannot  be  stand  therein 
any  likeness  to  the  tirst  or  cH\ine  being,  which  is  the  fountain  of  being. 
God  theretore  cannot  will  anything  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of 
being  as  ^uch,  as  that  anything  should  be  at  once  being  and  not  being,  that 
afllrmation  and  negation  should  be  true  together,  or  any  other  such  essen- 
tial impossibility,  inconsistency,  and  implied  contradiction. 

3.  What  is  no  objedt  of  the  intellect,  can  be  no  objeft  of  the  will.  But 
essential  impossibilities,  inxolving  notions  mutually  inconsistent,  are  no  ob- 
jects ot  intellect,  except  perchance  through  the  error  of  a  mind  that  does 
not  understand  the  proprieties  of  things,  which  cannot  be  said  of  God. 

CHAP  TER  PXXXV    That  the  Divi?ie  Will  docs  not  take  away 

Co?ni?ige?icyfrom  things  ^ 

HVPOTHK'riCAL  necessity  in  the  cause  cannot  lead  to  absolute 
necessity  in  the  etiect.  But  Ciod'b  will  about  a  creature  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  hypothetically  so  (Chap.  LXXXIII).  There- 
tore  the  civme  will  ih  no  argument  of  absolute  necessity  in  creatures.  But 
only  this  absolute  neces.sity  excludcb  contingency:  for  even  a  contin^^^ent  fact 
may  be  extended  either  way  into  an  hypothetical  necessity:  thus  it  is  neces- 
sary  that  Socrates  moves,  it  he  runs.  It  does  not  therefore  follow  that  a  thing 
happens  ot  necessity,  if  God  wills  it:  all  that  holds  ib  the  necessary  truth  of 
this  conditional  :  ^  If  Ciod  wills  anything,  the  thing  will  be  ' :  but  the  '  con- 
sequent '  (as  distinguished  from  the  'consequence")  need  not  be  a  necessary 
truth.! 

CHAPTER  LXXXVI    That  Reason  can  be  assigned  for  the 

Divwe  IFillX 


^  1 


T 

Plimselt. 


HE  end  is  a  reason  for  willing  the  means.  But  God  wills  His  ow^n 
goodness  as  an  end,  ami  all  things  else  as  means  thereto:  His  good- 
ness therefore  is  a  reason  why  He  wills  other  things  ditierent  from 
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\v  ith  httle  or  r,o  eflort  lift»  a  \\e!gh;t,  which  a  weaker 
(-tne  would  ti.i\e  to  .-tram  him^elt  to  rai.-e  from  the 
gr(;und.  Heii^e  ue  ma\-  f.iintly  surmise  h.ow  'm  the 
limit'  an  Alinigiit)-  agent  would  aCt  without  luing 
in  tiic  least  altered  liy  hib  action  from  the  being  that 
he  would  ha\e  l-cen,  had  he  remained  at  re~t.  Not 
that  I  take  this  suggc>tion  to  remove  the  whole  diffi- 
cult}'. 

*  A  'contingent'  thing,  be  it  remembered,  is  a 
thing  that  actually  is,  but  absolutely  might  not  be. 
Except  God,  all  actuality  is  ullimatcl)  contingent, 
however  it  be  often  hypothetically  necessary. 
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t  Thu?  m  th,e  proportion:  'If  I  find  the  money, 
I  shall  pay  twenty  shilling?  in  the  pound"  :  the  truth 
ot  the  'consccjucnce  '  is  small  comfort  to  my  rueful 
creditor?  for  the  falsity  of  the  'consequent.' 

1  Rea?on  i?  ('.bioluteiy  assignable  for  the  volitions 
o!  Cjod  regarding  the  unacrse:  but  rclatneh  to  us, 
we  can  assign  it  but  vague!)-,  and,  revelation  apart, 
with  much  uncertainty.  By  aid  of  the  Aristotelian 
and  Ptolemaic  cosmogonies,  media:val  writers  liad 
much  to  say  of  "the  perfection  of  the  universe," 
over  winch  sayings  the  modern  astronomer  stands 
amazed,  murmuring  low  to  himself,  if  he  is  a  pious 
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2.  The  gon,!  of-,,  part  i.  nr.i.nnoi  to  the  rnj  uf  the  t;,H,d   ,,r  the  whok- 
as   the   nnpertect   to   the    perte.t.    Hut    thn„.   heeo,,,.   oh^cet-   ot'  the  .i,v,ne 
will  .iccording  .1-  they  ^t,llKi   ,n   the  order  of'  ^roodness.    It   tollows   th  it   the 
good  ot  the  ut.iver.e  ,>  the  reason  u  h)   God  w,ll>  everv  :;uud  uf-anv   nart  ot' 
the  uiiiver-e.  "    "  -    ' 

3.  Supposin^^r   that   C;m,1  vvilL   anything,  it   UM.^^■<  ,nf  ncrc^^i'tv   thu    He 
wills    the    mean.    reqiiiMrc    thereto.    Hut   u  hat    lav.,,n    nthcr^   a  iRvcHtv  U^r 


doini:  a   thi 


n; 


a    rca-  ai 


■t.  Thi 


"■    ^-'^ina    IF.    I  ficic.Na-e    t.hc    aci .  .inph^hnicnt    of 


a  purpo^e,  tu  uh.ch  ^tah  aiui  .u.h  nu-an.  arc   r.apiiMte,  ,.   a    rea^^n    tu   Gcd 
tor  wilhii-  th()>e  mean.. 

We  ttiav  therefore  proceed  as  follo„.,  God  wi-he.  ,nan   to  have    re,.,,, 
to  the  end  that  he  inav  he  ,na,i  :    He  w,.he.   ,na„    to   !„•,  to   the   e„d   ot   the 
completion  ot  the  ,„me,-.e  :   He  uad.e-   the  good   ot'  the  .unve.'se  to  he    he- 
cause  it  hetit.  H,,  own  goodne,..-    The  -anie  p,-oport,o„  howler  ,s  not  oh- 

servable  ,n  all   three   .tage,   ot'  th.,   rat,oe,nat,o„.  The   div.nc dne-.   does 

not  depend  on  the  perteet.o,,  ot'  the  universe,  and  reeeive.'  no  aeee,.,on 
therein-  The  perteet.o,,  o\  the  „nive,-.e,  tho,uuh  depending,,  neee.-anlv  o„ 
the  good  nt  Mmie  particular  component.,  winch  a,-e  e,-e,u',al  pai'ts  ot^  the 
universe,  ha>  no  nece,.arv  dependence  on  other-,  although  e\en  tVoin  them 
some  goodne^s  or  heautv  accrues  to  the  universe,  micI,  tilings  serviiv^ 
solely  tor  the  tort.tication  [mwrm  ■:::.>„)  or  emhellishment  .at'  the'  ix-t  liiu 
any  particular  good  depends  ahsolutelv  on  the  elements  that  are  requisite  to 
It:  and  still  even  such  goods  ha\e  adiuncts  that  -o  merelv  to  hetter  their 
condition.  Sometimes  therefore  the  reason  of  the  d'lvine  will  involves  mere 
becommgnes»,  sometimes  utilitv,  sometimes  aho   hvpothetical  necessity    hut 

never  ahM.lute  necessity,  except  when  the  ol-iect  .^f  God's  volition  ,s  God 
Himself. 

CHAP!  ER  LXXXVII    That  nothni:r  can  he  a  Qmsc  to  the 

Divinr  Jl'ill  ^ 
HOUGH   .M,ine   reason  niav  he  as^i-ned   tor  the  divine  will    yet  ft 
doe.  not  toUnw  that  there  i^  anv  caii^e  of  that  wdh.  v.-lition.  Fnr  the 

•■  now   the   ^\\^\   in   view  of  the 


T 


cause  ot   vtMitiMn    is   the  ^wA  in    view 


divine  wdl  ,s  Its  own  ^oodne..  :  tliat  then  1.  God's  causc  of  willini^,  which 
IS  dso  His  own  act  of  uallin^L:.  But  t)f  t^ther  nhjects  willed  hv  Ciod  nunc  is 
to  God  a  cause  ot  willing,  l)ut  one  ,^f  them  i.s  causc  to  annth'er  of  ,ts  henv 
referred  to  the  divine  goodne-s,  and  thus  V...,\  ,s  understood  to  will  one  Cx 
the  sake  ot  aiK^ther.  But  clearly  we  nuist  suppose  no  passing  tn.m  point  to 
point  ot  Gods  will,  where  there  .s  t.nlv  <m^  act,  as  sluuvn  ahove  ot  the  di- 
vine intellect  ^Chap.  L\'II^  For  ^\..\  hv  one  act  will.  Hi.  own  goodness  and 
all  other  things,  a.  His  action  is  H,.  essence. 

By  thi>  and  the  previou.  chapter  the  error  is  excluded  of  some  who  .av 
that  all  things  proceed  trom  (;od  hv  sheer  will,  .0  that  no  reason  is  to  he 
rendered  ot  anvthmg  that  He  dncs  hevond  the  tact  that  CmhI  so  will.  Which 
position  is  even  contrary  to  divine  Scripture,  which  tell,  us  that  (;<h1  his 
done   all    things   according   to    the  order  uf  Hi.  w.>d..m  :  Jh.u  List  J,nc  all 


man,  A-.-r?//  pr^fu.i  !.e  >  .',^•  ,unt  cogitationes  tu.t 
(Ps.  xci).  A  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 
idealisation  of  unity,  permanence,  x:rJi  systematic 
completene..  in  the  ^oci.t,  political,  religious,  and 
even  in  the  cosmic  order.  To  us  "the  pcrfcftion  of 
the  universe"  i.  a  less  obvious  Rround  of  argument. 
There  is  such  a  perfection,  doubtle..,  as  the' Creator 


1^  wise  and  good  ;  .md  niwo  (,f  th:-  ^^idwm  and 
beauty  of  His  work  i.,  nian;:cst  to  our  c.  e-  ;  i  ut  the 
entirety  is  beyond  us.  We  cannot  comprehend  it,  a. 
we  cannot  comprehend  linn. 

•  So  St  Thom.is's  auto^rap!!.  Ouia  decet  bomtatfm 
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things  //;  rcisdom   (P..  ciii.  241  ;   a\vI\   Gt)d  bus  shed  Xvi.ul'jm  over  all  his  ^n'orl^s 
(Fcclin  i,   10). 

Cn  AP  FIR    r,XXX\'ni    Thai  there  is  a  Tree  Will  in  God 

GOI)  dML'sn.'t  !iecessari]\  wiil  things  outside  Himself  (Ghap.  LXXXI). 
;.  Will  is  of  the  r;hl :  choice  ot  the  mriins/^  Since  then  God  wills 
1  iimsclf  as  end,  and  other  things  as  means,  it  follows  that  in  respect 
of  Hiiiiselt"  1  le  has  w  ijl  oaih,  1)UL  111  respect  ot  other  things  choice.  But  choice 
is  always  an  act  ot  tree  will. 

4.  .\Fin  h\  tree  wdl  1-  -a\(\  to  Ik-  master  ot  his  own  acts.  But  this  mas- 
ter\   helongs  mo  t  ot  all  tn  tlie  Prime  Agent,  who^eact  depends  on  no  other. F 

CHAP  IKR  LXXXIX    Thai  lhe?'e  are  no  Passions  in  God 

P\^SI()\  is  not  m  the  intellectual  a.ipetite,  hut  only  in  the  ^ensitive. 
l>ut  m  Ciod  tliere  is  no  sensitive  ai^petite,  as  there  is  no  sensible  know- 
FhI^c. 

2.  luerv  pis  inn  iiuulves  Some  bodds  aJteration,  j  a  thing  impossible  in 
the  inc" ..  piij-e.il   1  )eit\'. 

^  In  ever\  pasvi,,n  the  uhiect  is  more  or  less  drawn  out  of  his  essential 
condition  or  connatural  d.ispoMtion  :  wdiich  is  not  possible  in  the  unchange- 
able God.i^ 

4.  h,\erv  passion  fives  determinedly  on  some  one  object,  according  to  the 
mode  and  measure  ot  the  passion.  Pas^ion.,  like  idiysical  nature,  rushes  blindly 
at  some  one  thing:  tnat  1^  why  passion  needs  repressing  and  regulating  by 
reason.  But  the  dix'ine  will  is  not  determined  of  itself  to  any  one  object  in 
creation:  but  proceeds  according  to  the  order  of  its  wisdom  (Ghap.  LXXXII). 

V  F\erv  }\i-s! on  i,  the  passion  of  a  subiect  that  is  in  potentiality.  But 
God  Is  altogether  tree  trom  [potentiality,  being  pure  actuality. 

'Fhu>  e\erv  pa-si  )n,  generically  as  such,  is  removed  from  God.  But  cer- 
tain pa-ions  are  remoxe.l  trom  God,  not  oidy  generically,  but  also  specifically. 
loor  e\er\'  ivi-^ioii  takes  its  specie^  from  its  object:  if  then  an  object  is  alto- 
gether unbefitting  tor  (jod,  the  passion  specified  by  that  objecf  is  removed 
from  (ioj  abo  on  speeihc  giaumils.  Such  a  passion  is  Sadness  and  Grief,  the 
object  ot  wdiich  is  e\il  already  attaching  to  the  ^ulFerer.  Hope,  again,  though 
it   has  L,^ oocl    tor  its  obiect,   is  not   ot   u:ood  obtained,  but  to  be  obtained,  a 

c^  -  c  ' 

relation  to  '^nvA  which  is  unbefitting  tor  God  by  reason  of  His  so  great 
[K'rtecti(Mi,  to  which  aildition  is  impossible.  Much  move  does  that  perfection 
evchhle  any  potentiality  in  the  way  of  evil.  But  Fear  regards  an  evil  that  may 
be  imminent.  In  two  wavs  then  Fear,  speciticallv  as  such,  is  removed  from 
(iod,  botii  because  it  supposes  a  subject  that  is  in  potentiality,  and  because  it 
has  for  its  objecl  some  e\il  that  may  come  to  be  in  the  subject.  Regret  again, 
or  Repentaiue,  is  repugnant  to  Ciod,  as  well  because  it  is  a  species  of  sadness, 
as  also  because  it  imohes  a  change  (A  wdll. 

*  The  t- rminology  is  from  Aristotle,  £//'.  A /(.HI, 
I  I  1  V  ^Viiat  St  Thomas  here  calls  y'oIunt:s,  and  else- 
where intentto,  is  the  Aristotelian  fim'Xrp-L'i.  Choice, 
cledlOy  is  rrpoiii'iX'Tis.  See  my  Ef^ics  and  Natural  Law, 
pp.   ^l  sq. ;  203  sq.  ;   Aquinas  Ethirus  I,  52-54. 

\  For  Scripture  authority  St  Thomas  might  have 
quoted:  The  Lord  is  hig^  abo'^e  all  nations,  and  his  glors 
above  the  heavens  (Ps.  CXI  I).  God's  free  will  is  con- 
tained ill  H;-  rc.il  ph\  sii  ,d  di-tiiKtness  from  the  uni- 
vcr-e,  I  li>  ^overelgn  pre-cnuncnce  over  it.  ,ind  .iMsolute 
independence  ot  it.  Identify  God  \vith  tiic  un!\ersc. 


i: 


and  logically  He  is  no  longer  free.  Pushed  to  ex- 
tremity, Idealism  means  Pantiieism,  and  Pantheism 
Determinism.  For  if  God  has  no  free  will,  still  less 
has  nian. 

\  W^hat  Alexander  Bain  calls  "the  diffusive  wave 
of  emotion."  Bodily  expression  is  of  the  essence  of  a 
pas-ion.  A  pas-ion  is  as  much  corporeal  as  a  sensation. 

§  i\assion  is  a  disturbance  of  physical  equilibrium. 
Hence  it  come-  to  he  'brbidden  by  physicians;  and 
may,  a-  St   Tiicjinas  says,  accelerate  dissolution. 
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Moreover,  without  an  .rm,-  of  the  intclk-au,,!  laruhv,  it  ,\  „npn,.,hlc 
tor  good  to  he  ,n,stakcn  to,-  cv,l.  And  o„lv  ,„  re.pcvt  of  pV.vatc  a.lvanta.a-. 
.s  K  pos.h  c  for  the  los.  of  one  he,n,  to  he  th'e  ,a,n  ,!f  another,  H  \„ 
the  general  good  nothing  ,.  lo,t   hv  the  good  of' anv  nr.vate  n,e,nher-  ht,t 


every  private  good  goe.  to  fill  m  tl,e  puhlie  good.*  Hut  Cd  ,.  the  uinver^il 

good,  hv  partaking  m  who.e  likene..   all   other   thm,.  are  ealled    ^ 1.    N„ 

other  bcngs  evi!  then  can  po..ihly  he  good  to,-  C.S.  No,-  a.ain,  .Vm,  that 
God  .  knowlcHlge  tmke.  no  tni^take.  can    lie  apprehend   a/evi]  that   which 

.ssitrtplv  good    and  no  evil  to   Hun.  h.nv  thc'efore  i.  i,„, ,,,,,  „  (      , 

p  c  hcallv  a.  h„vv,  not  only  hecau-e   ,t  ,.  a  -pecie-  of  ..dne-.  hut  ,,ho  U-l 

as  ^dl  to  idf  f  "^  "     "■  '        "  •""•""■'•■  •'"'  ""'^  '''^^-^  "'^-  a--'  '"■  ->"">-- 
It   is   part  of  the  same   procedure  to  he  .ad  at  ,.ood  and  to  desire  evil 
Such  sadne..  ari^e..  t,-on,  good  hemg  accounted  evil:    .uch  de-ire,  tVo,,,  evil 
being  accounted  good.  Now  .An.-er   i.  de-re  of  the  e^  il  of 


geaiice  sake.    .-Vnu'er  then 


1'  ither  t(  ir  \  en 


because  it  ;■  ,    ,  ^   •        .-  '  ''  ''•'  '"-""  "'    "^  ^r"'^-~-  "'"  ""Iv 

because  it    ^  a  .pecie.  ot  ,sulne..,  hut  aho  hec.iu-e  it   i.  ,.  dcMre  of  ve„-e,iice 

conceived  tor  sadness  at  an  injurv  done  one.  ^^"..^.nKc. 

CHAPTER   XC    r/v//  /A-;v  ;s  i»   Gcnl  Ddr^ht  .uu/Jov 

THERK  are  >ome  pa,..,on.  «Inch,  though  thev  do  not  hetit  God  as 
pa,ss,on>  nevertheless  .o  far  a~  their  .pecihc-  nature  is  con.ide,-ed  d.', 
not    involve   anvthing    inconsistent   witi,   divmc    n,,-f,,,,.,„     ,„-... 

it^  objec      «hich  ,s  good,  nor  hv  reason  of  the  relation  „,  «hich  theoh.ect 
good  actually  possessed,  stands  to  the  suh,ect.  does  ,„v  spcchc  il  Ico   t   i  ,' 

obS  of  ;he         "^  *""f''    '  ■"  ^"■"'-  '■'"'■  -'^  -^"""'  ■""'  -  ■'  ..ppi-ehended  is'thc 
Ob  ec    ot  the  sensitiveappetite,  .o  aho  is  ,t  of  the  mtellectu.i     pn,tite   or  will 

nd  en    Mm,  Iv   ^"TT";  '"'""^'^''^  "'^  '^"  ""^"--^-'1  appetite  ,-e,a,-ds  , 1 

ettse  h'     ,'        K      ^-.^^-"^"'^^'  ^'Pl-"^-   -^ards  yU   and  cmI  tel     hv 

ur;>  "^■"•■''  "'  '"'^■""■*   '^  ^^■"'^■'-  •''•'"   '!'  •  "l>ivc.  ot  sense    Hu\ 

the  act,v,tie.s  ot  appetite  are  speched  hv  the,r  ohiects    There  ev,st  tlu,-;. 
.n  the  uuellectual  appet,te,  or  v^  ,11,  activities  specricallv  I,,  lev" 

of  fear,  con.ng  over  the  sen.sitive  appLite.  one  shui,       v      I     ,,       .'    r  ,;: 

Lstnuch  as^thev  ^^"  ■■"■  ":';,-f-5s'"ant  to  (;od  specilicallv,     ut  onl 

d"re  wtll  -  ^"^^'""'  '^  ^""""-^  "^''^  ^''-  --^-  "-  -anting  even  ,n  the 


*  As  the  flood-tiJe  1.  '  rilLvj  m     ,  .,■"-•-... ,  , 

by  every  advancing  w.u-c.  Thcuiom  sholilj' uo 'wvn 
in  the  pocket-book  of  the  economist 

t  The  Greek  dread  is  vvel!  known  of  the  cnvv.  „r 
evil  eye,  of  Heaven  lighting  upon  any  cxul-cr.zn/c  of 
human  prosperity.  See  the  .tory  of  Polycracy  and  h.s 
ring  m  Herodotus,  III,  +,.  JuHu,  c.fsar  and  Augus- 


ta, fcit  this  dread,  nor  is  it  yet  extinct.  Aeschylus 
philosophises  upon  it  {.-fgr.rn.  -,-0-762).  Cf  D.nid 
IV,  29-34;   St  Lukr  xii,  16-21. 

X  Sec  l)r  .Mailer's  Pssrhloi^,  ^y    z±\    i~  -    ,-, 
fourth  edition,   1900,  J.n'nenians,  '^      '+      ' 

§    I  he  man  take,  precautions,  but  1,  not  afraid. 
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sinLTularlv  rests  in  Himself  as  in  the  first  object  of  His  own  will,  inasmuch 
as  He  has  all  sufficiency  in  Himself. 

:;.  ndiL^ht  is  the  perfection  of  activity,  perfecting  activity  as  bloom  does 
voiith.*  But  the  acti\'itv  ot  the  divine  understanding  is  most  perfect.  Ifthere- 
f  irc  our  act  ot  understanding,  coming  to  its  perfection,  yields  delight,  most 
deliuditt'iil  must  he  the  act  whereby  (jod  understands. 

4.  I^xcrvthing  naturally  feels  joy  o\'er  what  is  like  itself,  except  acciden- 
talh,  inasmuch  as  the  likeness  hinders  one's  own  gain,  and  'two  of  a  trade' 
cjuarrel.  But  e\erv  good  thing  is  some  likeness  ot  the  divine  goodness,  and 
nothing  is  lo.st  to  (jod  by  tlie  good  of  His  creature.  Therefore  God  rejoices 
in  LTood  I'xerv where. 

joy  and  Delight  differ  in  our  consideration:  for  Delight  arises  out  of  good 
rcallv  conjoined  with  the  subject;  while  joy  does  not  require  this  real  conjunc- 
tion, but  the  mere  rcstiuL!:  of  the  will  on  an  aL^reeable  objecl:  is  sufficient  for 
it.  i'  Hence,  stnctlv  speaking.  Delight  is  at  good  conjoined  with  the  subject: 
jov  o\er  good  external  to  the  subject.  Thus,  in  stricft  parlance,  God  takes 
delight  m  Himself  :  but  has  joy  both  over  Himself  and  over  other  things. 


I 


CH.AP  TF.R  XCI    That  there  is  Love  in  Qod.\ 

T  is  of  the  e-sential  idea  of  love,  that  whoever  loves  wishes  the  good  of 
the  object  lo\etl.  But  Ciod  wishes  His  own  good  and  the  good  of  other 
beings  (Chap.  LXX\');  and  in  this  respect  He  loves  Himself  and  other 


nem^s. 


2.  It  is  a  requisite  of  true  lo\'e  to  love  the  good  of  another  inasmuch  as 
it  is  his  Ljood.  But  God  loves  the  good  of  every  being  as  it  is  the  good  of  that 
beniLT,  thou'di  He  does  also  subortiinate  one  beinu:  to  the  profit  of  another. 

:;.  The  essential  idea  of  love  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  affection  of  one 
tends  to  another  as  to  a  beiuLT  who  is  in  scMiie  way  one  with  himself.  The 
greater  the  bond  of  union,  the  more  intense  is  the  love.  And  again  the  more 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  lover  the  bond  of  union  is,  the  stronger  the  love. 
But  that  bond  whereby  all  things  are  united  with  God,  namely,  His  goodness, 
of  which  all  things  are  imitations,  is  to  God  the  greatest  and  most  intimate  of 
bonds,  seeing  that  He  is  Himself  His  own  goodness.  There  is  therefore  in 
God  a  love,  not  only  true,  but  most  perfect  and  strong. 

But  some  might  be  of  opinion  that  God  does  not  love  one  objeCf  more 
than  another;  for  a  higher  and  a  lowerdegree  of  intensity  of  affection  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  changeable  nature,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  God,  from  whom 
all  change  is  utterly  removed.  Besides,  wherever  else  there  is  mention  of  any 
divine  activity,  there  is  no  question  of  more  and  less:  thus  one  thing  is  not 
known  InCiod  more  than  another.  In  answer  to  this  difficulty  we  must  observe 
that  whereas  otheractivities  of  the  soul  are  concerned  with  one  object  only, love 
alone  seems  to  tend  to  two.  For  love  wishes  something  to  somebody:  hence 
the  things  that  we  desire,  we  are  properly  said  to  'desire,'  not  to  'love,'  but 
in  them  we  rather  lo\e  c)urselves  for  whom  we  desire  them.  Every  divine  a6f 
then  is  ot  one  and  the  same  intensity  ;  but  lo\'e  may  be  said  to  admit  of  'greater 

Aristotle,  ¥.t':.  .V,-, .  x.   i  i"4  b,  22   ■^q.,  a  great       ter  :  but  all  the  conclusion  argued  and  drawn  in  the 
saying  and  a  potent  solvent  of  all  forms  of  hedonism. 
t   Delight  would  t/Sovi/.  .i;id  joy  x^'P"-  "Fhe  dis- 


tindion  betw 


ccn  tp.cm 


rcsJiadowed  b\'  that 


u'  li  i  c  h 
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Plato  puts  in  the  mouth  of  I'rodicus  between  ryrtetrf/at 

(pleasure)  and  dfiipnivuTbin  (gladness),  'Protag.  3  37  C. 

!  QuOii Dcus  at  t.{mor,  is  the  heading  of  the  chap- 


text  is  "  that  (xod  loves,"  "  that  there  is  love  in  God."' 
God  is  lo%c^  and  God  is  light,  savs  St  John  (l  John  iv,9; 
i,  0  ;  and,  owing  to  the  divine  simplicit}'  (Chap. 
W'lII),  it  ma}-  be  argued  that  whatever  attribute   is 

m    God,   !-■   God. 
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and  less'  in  two  \\m\>,  cither  in  p..  .mt  ot"  the  -n  u!  that  \\c  will  tu  aimthcr,  in 
which  way  we  are  sai^l  to  lox  c  hmi  ni^rc  t-  w  h*  in  v\c  w  i -h  ^reMtcru;(^r)cl ;  oiM'^ain 
in  point  ut  tfie  intensity  ut"  tlic  .ul,  in  \\h;\h  \\,i\  wc  avc  sj.uI  to  loxc  hnn 
more  to  whom  wc  wi^i,  not  indeed  a  -reater  .m.-hJ,  hut  /m  equal  -uoti  more 
fervently  and  etFcctuallv.  In  the  n inner  \va\  then  there  i-  n.'thin^  to  (ihject 
to  in  the  >ayinL,^  that  Ciod  l)\e^  nnc  ni^re  iliaii  another,  inaMmieh  a.^  Ik- 
wishes  him  a  greater  -oe)d:  hut,  under-^tood  ot' tiic  bectuie'  \\a\,  the  -a\!n-  i- 
not  tenahle. 

Hence   it   appear-^  that  of  our  affedions  there  i>  none  tha.t  ean  pr(.perl\ 

are    iii    1  1  iin  i^  it  h\    \\  a\ 


even    the 


be  in  God  except  jov  anvl  \.>\\\  thon^ii 

of  passion,  as  they  are  m  u^.  That  the.e  is  m  i^r.d  ju\  or  dehuht  i>  eon- 
firmed  by  the  authority  of  llujv  >eripture.  /  Tcv/f  Je/i^htcJ  .Liv  hvJuv  p/dvinn; 
before  him,  say>  the  Divme  W  i.sdoin,  which  i^  Cnf  ;  Pia.x .'  \  iii,  ;o).  The 
Philosopher  also  ^ay^  that  God  e\  er  rej.nee^  with  one  Minple  lieh^ht/■■•■ 
The  Scripture  also  speaks  or"  love  m  (iod:  lf!;h  ■v-ruistin^  io^e  1  hwce  loved 
thee  (Jer.  xxxi,  3)  ;  Ar  the  Vather  himseif  ioveth  you  (John  \\n\  27). 

But  even  other  atleetions  [ciffecliofies]^  w]n\  !i  are  MK'eitiealK  ineon-istent 
with  divine  pertection,  are  pre-lieated  m  !l-h.  Wdat'  of"  ( ,od,' not  propcrlv 
but  metaphoricallv,  i)n  ^^^:.yy\\\l  ,.r  hkeness  of  eiteCts.  Idni^  sometune^  the 
will  in  following  out  the  order  ofwiMioni  rends  to  the  s.nne  edeef  to  whicli  one 
might  be  inclined  bv  a  \\\^^u^\\^  \\h;eh  would  ar-aie  a  certain  inipertec^ion : 
tor  the  judge  punisfies  irom  a  scn^e  of  justice,  as  an  aj]gr\  man  uiuier  the 
promptings  ot^  anger.  So  sometiincs  God  is  said  to  be  Mn  o-\;  ina.Miuieh  as 
in  the  order  ot  lii>  wistlmn  He  mean-  to  punidi  -Mine  one:  When  h:s  ^uj^cr 
shall  blaze  out  sihUcnly  [\K.  li,  13).  He  1.  s.nd  to  In-  ■conifM-n.nated  inas- 
much as  in  H\>  beiunolenee  He  take^  aawiv  the  mienes  ot'  men,  a.s  we  d.o 
the  same  trom  a  sentiment  of  pity  ;  T'::  Lord  is  merciful  ami  compassiomife, 
patient  and  abounding  in  nic>\y  (Ps.  en,  Sy  Snnu-tiines  abo  He  is  sj.uj  to  be 
'repentant,'  inasmuch  as  m  the  eternal  :i\\A  mnnutahle  oreler  or"  H  is  priA  1- 
dence,  He  builds  up  what  He  had  pre\nal^iy  destro\ed,  or  de^tro\s  what  He 
had  previou.sly  made,  as  we  c.k)  when  moved  h\  repentamee  :  //  rcpentclh  me 
that  I  ha'))e  made  man  ((den.  \n  6,  7).  God  ks  aLsu  ^a.u'i  v  be  ^sa.id  ina.snuich  as 
things  happen  contrary  to  what  He  l^xe-  a.nd  a.ppro\e^,  a.s  saJ.ness  1.  ,n 
us  at  what  happens  against  our  will  :  .hiJthe  Lord  sau\  and  it  seemed  e^il  in  his 
eyes,  because  judgemen:  is  n .: :  God  saw  that  there  is  no  man,  and  he  ivas  dis- 
pleased, because  there  :..;.■  none  to  meet  him  (Isa.  Ii\,   15,   i6j. 

CHAPTER  XCn    ///  iv/uit  sense  J^i-rtii\s  lliu  be posi/c,/ ui  God 

AS  the  divine  goodness  compreliend^  w  itldn  it^eh"  in  a  certain  wav  all 
gocjdnesse.s,  and  \  irtue  is  a  bort  of  go()dness,  the  liixme  gooih)ess 
must  contain  all  \  irtucs  after  a  manner  pr.  [^-r  t-  it-elr".  b>ut  no  \  ir- 
tue i^  predicated  as  an  attrduite  of  Gnd  after  tlie  manner  of  a  habit,  as 
virtues  are  m  us.  Ida-  it  d-to  n,,t  heui  God  to  he  good  hv  aiuthinLi  -ufier- 
added  to  Him,  hut  on!\  h\  His  essence,  since  He  i.s  a[.,sulutel\  simple.  Xor 
again  does  He  act  ly\  an\thing  superadded  to  His  essence,  as  His  essence  is 
His  being  (Chap.  XL\').  \drtue  therefore  m  (iod  is  not  an\  habit,  but  Hi.s 
own  essence. 

2.  A  habit  is  an    imperfea   acluality,  half-wav  between    po^cntialitv  and 

"G(Ai'.  delight  is  ever  one  and  simple,"  says      one  involving  unchangeableness."  In  the  latter  there 
Aristotle,  Eth.  A/r.  vii,  i  i  54  b.  He  adds:  "For  there      is  nothing  of  potentiality. 

IS   not  only  an   aduality  involving  change,  but   also 
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actuality  :  hence  the  subjects  ot  habits  are  compared  t(^  persons  asleep.  But 
in  God  actuality  i^  most  [^-rtect.  \dirtue  therefore  in  Him  is  not  like  a  habit 
or  a  science,  but  is  a^  a  present  act  of  consciousness,  which  is  the  extremest 
perteetion  ot  aetualitv. 

Since  human  virtues  are  tor  the  Lruid.ance  of  human  lite,  and  human  life 
is  tW(Uold,  contemplative  and  active,  the  \irtues  of  the  acti\e  life,  inasmuch 
as  thev  pertect  this  present  lite,  cannot  be  attributed  to  God  :  for  the  active 
lite  of  man  coiisist.s  in  the  use  of  material  ifoods,  which  are  not  assitrnable  to 
Ciixi.  Again,  these  \irtues  perfect  human  conduct  in  political  societv:  hence 
thev  ^^^  not  seem  much  to  concern  those  who  kee]^  aloot  trom  political 
societv:  much  less  ean  thev  belit  God,  whose  conversation  and  life  is  far 
remoxed  irom  the  manner  and  custom  ot  human  liie.''^  Some  aLTain  of  the 
\irtues  ot  the  active  lite  direct  us  how  to  g(nern  the  passions:  but  in  God 
there  are  no  passions. T 

CHAP'l  KR  XCHl    l'l?at  ui  Gud  tbhre  arc  the  Virtues  udjich 

re  or:/ late  ^Iclion 

o 

THl'.Rl*^  are  virtues  directing  the  active  lite  ot  man,  which  are  not 
concerned  wnth  passu, iis,  hut  with  acti(  ns,  as  truth,  justice,  liberality, 
magnificence,  prudence,  art.  Since  xiiiue  is  specihed  bv  its  object, 
and  the  actions  which  are  the  objects  ot  these  \  irtucs  are  not  inconsistent 
wdth  the  dixine  [K-rtection,  neither  is  there  m  such  \irtues,  speciticallv  con- 
sidered, anything  to  exclude  them  tVom  the  perfection  of  God. 

V  Of  things  that  come  to  have  being  from  God,  the  proper  plan  of 
them  all  is  m  the  divine  understanding  (Chap.  LX\'I).  But  the  plan  of  a 
thing  to  be  made  in  the  mind  of  the  ma.ker  is  Art:  hence  the  Philosopher 
savs  that  Art  is  '^  the  rii^du  notion  of  thinLi^  to  be  made.''  There  is  therefore 
properly  Art  in  (iod,  and  theref  )re  it  is  said:  Wisdom,  artificer  of  all,  taught 
me  (Wdsd.  vii,  21). 

X.  Again,  the  divine  will,  in  things  outside  God,  is  determined  bv  His 
knowdedge  ^Chap.  LXXXII).  But  knowledge  directing  the  will  to  act  is 
Prudence:  l)ecause,  according  to  the  Philosopher,  Prudence  is  ''the  right 
notion  ot  things  to  be  done."  There  is  theretorc  Prudence  in  God;  and  hence 
it  is  said:  //'////  him  is  tn-udence  ( |ob  xii,   i  :). 

5.  From  the  tact  ot  (jod  wn'shing  anvthing,  He  wishes  the  requisites  of 
that  thing.  But  the  points  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  each  several  thing 
are  due  to  that  thing:  there  is  therctore  in  God  fustice,  the  function  of  which 
IS  to  ilistribute  to  each  his  own.  Hence  it  is  said:  The  Lord  is  just,  and  hath 
lored justice  (Ps.  x,  S). 

6.  As  shown  above  (Chapp.  LXXT\\  LXX\^),  the  last  end,  for  the  sake 
ot  wdiich  Ciod  wills  all  things,  in  no  wav  depeiuis  on  the  means  to  that  end, 
neither  in  point  ot  being  nor  m  point  (A  well-being.  Hence  God  does  not 
wish  to  communicate  His  LToodncss  tor  anv  ijain  that   mav  accrue  to   Him- 

o  ,0 

selt  thereby,  but  siniplv  because  the  mere  communication  betits  Him  as  the 
fountain  ot  goodness.  But  to  give,  not  tVom  anv  advantage  expected  from 
the  gitt,  l)ut  out  ot  sheer  goodness  and  the  fitness  of  giving,  is  an  act  of 
Liberalitv.  (iod  theretc^re  is  in  the  highest  degree  liberal;  |  and,  as  Avicenna 

liat  1    not  God  the  head  of  all  political  society?  t  'Dcus  igitur  est  maxime  liberatis.  'Libera!,'  js  an 

^  C-,  that  is  allowed  for  \\\  th^-  r.^xt  chapter.  adjedive,  may  connote  either  liberalism  or  (as  i.cre) 

t  On   the^c   pa-inn-i.  unirollmg   virtues   (tcmpe-       liheralitx". 
raiue    .iuJ    J.rtauJe)    .-.ec    Lthus    ivid    'Satural   Lav^, 
pp.  74  7^.  !!•  3  •  PP-  ^5>  -^j  ''»■  2,  3. 
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says.  He  alone  can  pmpcrlv  he  cillevi  liheral:  iur  e\erv  other  .i^ent  hut  I  Inn 
is  in  the  wav  of  i^ainmii;  >oniethi[iL,^  hy  ins  aclion  anii  iiiteiuls  so  to  ^ain. 
This  His  hherah'tv  the  Scripture  deehires,  sjMnL;:  (i.Is  tlvju  opcncst  tli\  Ihin.l, 
all  things  shall  he  jillcJ  ^iilh  poJncss  [V>.  ein,  28);  am!,  //7;o  gnct'h  to  all 
abundantly^  and  rcpfjachcth  wA  [\xw\{:>  i,  5). 

7.  All  things  that  recei\e  hem-  tVo!]!  (mhI,  nece-arih  hear  Hi-  likeness, 
in  so  hir  as  thev  are,  aiul  ai'e  good,  aiul  ha\e  their  p!"upcr  arc  het\  i^e-  in  the 
divine  understaiuhng  (C;ha[\  Ll\'i.  But  tin-  heluiigs  to  the  virtue  ut"  Truth, 
that  every  one  should  nianire-t  hini-^elf  m  hi-  ileed-  and  w  urd.^  for  -uch  as 
he  really  is.  There  i>  therefore  m  ^\k)A  the  \irtue  ^A  Trutfi.*  Henee,  (]',d  is 
true  (Rom.  iii,  4)  ;  awA,  All  thy  \\\iys  are  truth  (1^.  e.whu   i  ^i). 

In  point  ot  exchange,  the  proffer  ad"  of  commutative  ju-tice,  ju^tic  e  d(^cs 
not  helit  God,  since  He  receives  no  advantage  \\\^\\\  an\  one;  Jience,  Win 
hath  Jirst  gi^cn  to  hhn,  and  recompense  shall  he  made  hinif  (Rom.  xi,  ^;;)  .md, 
IVho  hath  gh-en  to  me  hef,rehand^  that  I  may  repax  himl  ^)ol)  xli,  2.)  Stdl,  m  a 
metaphorical  sense,  we  are  said  to  give  thing>  to  Vu^i\^  inasmuch  as  He  takes 
kindly  what  we  have  to  otFer  Hmi.  Commutatne  ju>tice  therefore  doe^  not 
betit  God,  but  onlv  distrihuti\e  justice. t 

To  judge  ot  things  to  he  done,  or  to  give  a  tiling,  or  make  a  distribution, 
IS  not  proper  to  man  akuie,  i)ut  belongs  to  Am-  auCx  everv  intellectual  beinL^. 
Inasmuch  therefore  as  the  af  )resaitl  action>  are  considered  in  their  generality, 
they  have  their  apt  place  even  m  di\initv:  f.r  as  man  is  the  distributer  of 
human  goods,  as  of  money  or  honour,  so  is  CkkI  of  all  the  foot's  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  atoresaid  \irtues  theref)re  are  of  wuler  extension  in  God  than  m 
man:  tor  as  the  justice  ot  man  i-  to  a  citv  or  finiilv,  so  i.  the  justice  of  (jod 
to  the  entire  uni\erse:  hence  the  di\ine  \irtue>  avl'  said  to  he  archetypes  of 
ours.  But  other  \irtues,  which  l\o  not  [M-operlv  become  God.,  have  no  arche- 
type in  the  dixine  nature,  but  onlv,  as  is  rJie  ca^e  witli  corf^oreal  things 
generally,  in  the  divine  wisdom,  which  contains  the  proper  notions  of  all 
things.  J 

CHAPTER  XCW-T7iatthc  Contemplative  ( hitcllcctual)  Firtitcs 

arc  m  (jod 

IF  Wi>dom  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  highe  t  causcs;  Ami  God 
chiefiy  knows  Himself,  and  knows  nothing  except  b\  kiiowm-  llimselt', 
as  the  first  cause  of  all  (Chap.  XL\T),  it  is  evident  that  W'lsdMin  ..u-ht 
to  be  attributed  to  Gini  in  the  first  place.  Hence  it  is  .au\:  He  is  tc.mv  of 
hjeart  (Job  ix,  4);  and,  .-///  ^asdan  is  of  the  Lord  (jod.  and  hath  heen  ^ath  h:m 
alwav  (Ecclus  i,  i).  The  Philosopher  aLo  ^ay.^  at  the  beginning  of  his  .jl/r/./- 
phys/cs  that  W'i.sdom  is  a  di\-ine  possession,  not  a  human. 

2.  If  Knowledge  (Science)  is  an  acquaintance  with  a  thiiiLi  throuLrh  its 
proper  cause,  and  (;od  knows  tlie  order  of  all  causes  And  etlects^,  and  thereby 
the  several  proper  causes  of  ind.i\kiual  things  iGhapp.  LX\',  IA\II),  it  is 
manifest  that  Knowledge  (Science)  ks  properly  in  i]od;  hence  C  J  is  the  Lord 
0/  sciences  ( i   Kings  ii,   :;). 

3.  If  the  immaterial  cognition  of  things,  attained  without  dk^cu^Mi^n,  is 

•  '^^^  m)   /..-/  ,r  .:n/  \.::u',::  /,.:)t,  pp.  22S,  229.  ture  '  is  technically  defined  '  the  principle  ofa^ion.' 

^       tEr^:-ic:r:/:\jfu'-.:.L.::r,vv.  1 04-106.  A  corol-  Such   a.   virtue   as    temperance    has    no  place  in   the 

ku;.   toiious  tnat  the  creature  has  no  rights  against  principle  of  divine  a^ion.  Bodily  appetites  not  being 

t  ['"tI^"'"'   .   .  proper  to  His  being,  (ioJ   n-  \cr  .icts  the  temperate 

I      Ihe  divme  nature  '  b  here  spoken  of  a>  '  na-  nun.  He  doe^  ^c\  the  ju^t  judge. 
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Und.er^taruiing  ;  Intuition),*  God  has  such  a  cognition  of  all  things  (Chap.  L) ; 
and  theref  a-e  there  is  m  Him  Understanding.  Hence,  He  bath  counsel  and 
understajiding  (J o b  \  1 1 ,   13). 

CHAPTER  XCV  -That  God  cannot  will  Evil 

E\'h;RY  AC\  of  God  is  .m  ac\  of  virtue,  since  His  virtue  is  His  essence 
(Chap.  XGII). 
2.  The  will  cannot  will  evil  except  bv  some  error  coming  to  be  in 
the  reason,  at  least  in  the  matter  ot  the  particular  choice  there  And  then  made. 
For  as  the  object  ot  the  will  is  good,  apprehended  as  such,  the  will  cannot 
tend  to  e\il  unless  e\  il  be  somehow  proposed  io  it  as  good;  and  that  cannot  be 
without  error."''  Hut  in  the  di\ine  cognition  there  CAn  be  no  error  (Chap.  LXI). 

3.  God  i^  the  .-.oxereiL^n  good,  admitting  no  intermixture  of  evil  (Chap. 
LXI). 

4.  I{\'il  cannot  befall  the  will  except  bv  its  being  turned  awav  from  its 
end.  But  the  tli\ine  will  cannot  be  turned  awav  from  its  end,  being  unable 
to  will  except  by  willing  itself  (Chap.  LXX\').  It  cannot  therefore  will  evil; 
and  thus  tree  will  in  it  is  naturally  established  in  good.  This  is  the  meaning 
ot  the  texts:  Goil  is  Jaithjul  and  ^eithout  iniquity  (Deut.  xxxii,  4);  Thine  eyes  are 
clean,  0  Lord,  and  thou  canst  not  loo{  upon  iniquity  (Hab.  i,   i  :^). 

CM  AFTER  XCVl-That  God  hates  »othm^ 

As  love  is  to  good,  so  is  hatred  to  evil;  we  wish  good  to  them  whom 
we  love.  And  e\il  t(^  them  whom  we  hate.  If  then  the  will  of  God 
cannot  be  inclined  to  e\il,  as  has  been  show^i  (Chap.  XCV),  it  is  im- 
possible tor  Him  to  luue  anytliing. 

2.  The  will  ot  God  tend^  to  things  other  than  Himself  inasmuch  as,  bv 
willing  .md  lo\ing  His  oun  being  and  goodness.  He  wishes  it  to  be  dilfused 
as  tar  as  is  possdde  by  communication  of  His  likeness.  This  then  is  what  God 
will^  in  beings  other  than  Himself,  that  there  be  in  them  the  likeness  of  His 
goodness.  Theref)re  (}od  wills  the  good  of  everything,  and  hates  nothing. 

4.  What  is  tountl  naturally  in  all  active  causes,  must  be  found  especially 
in  the  Prime  AL^a-nt.  But  all  ai^^ents  in  their  own  wav  love  the  eiTeds  which 
thev  thenisehes  produce,  as  parents  their  children,  poets  their  ow^n  poems, 
cr.ttsmen  their  work^.  Much  more  therefore  is  God  removed  from  hating 
anything:,  ^eeinu;  that  He  is  cause  of  all.! 

Hence  it  is  said:  Thou  lorest  all  things  that  are,  and  hatest  nothing  of  the 
things  that  Thai  hast  made  (Wd.scl.  xi,  2q). 

Some  things  however  (iod  is  said  to  hate  tiguratively  (similitudinarie],  and 
that  in  two  ways.  The  first  way  is  this,  that  God,  in  loviuL^  thintrs  and  wdll- 
ing  their  good  to  be,  wills  their  evil  not  to  be:  hence  He  is  said  to  have 
hatred  of  evib,  for  the  things  we  wish  not  to  be  we  are  said  to  hate.  So  it  is 
said.:  Lhink  no  e-ril  m  your  hearts  e^ery  one  of  you  against  his  friend,  and  lo'^e  no 
lying  oath:  for  all  these  are  things  that  I  hate,  saith  the  Lord  (Zach.  viii,  17). 
But  none  of  thcNC  thiuL^s  are  etrects  of  creation:   thev  are  not  as  subsistent 


Intcdfitus.  This  '.\(>rd  in  St  ThiOina^  means 
sometimes  the  faculty  of'  ur.dcr-t.iiidin^'";  ometimts, 
as  here,  the  ,u"t.  or  habit  of  uiuitr-tandiiig,  of  wh.icii 
so  much  is  ni.iJc  m  modern  philosopfn  under  the 
name  of*  intuition.'  St  Thomas  too  makes  much  of 
it.  Thu^  h.i-  :';tf.','reius  prmcipicrum  is  'intuition  of  first 
prinupiCb.'  TJie  corre^ponding  Aristotelian  and  I'Li- 
tonu'  Word  >  loi's-,  asdi^tinguisiied  trom  rotu'roia.  Kant's 
'  Reason  '  15  iiib  eijuivalent  ior  vul%  and  intedcaui. 


t  This  15  explained  in  Book  III,  Chap.  \'I. 

I  God  loves  all  the  \vork<  of  His  hands  antccr- 
(tently.  His  tir-t  disposition  to  every  creature  is  one 
of  good  \\\]\.  This  much  these  arguments  mav  he 
said  to  e\  ince.  But  how  the  will  of  God  ma\'  stand 
to  certain  creatures  consequent!'^  upon  certain  events, 
is  not  here  considered. 
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tun 


ti)  whuh  hatred  or  love  properlv  attaches.  The  r^tfu-r  way  i^  i)\  God's 
Wishing  some  greater  good,  which  cannot  bewithour  rise  iMnatinn  nt.i  k.<cr 
good;  and  thn<  FTe  is  said  to  hate,  \\]]crc?.<  it  i-  iii-  re  pr.  [hiIv  ]i  \c.  Ihus 
ina'^miich  >i>  lie  wilK  the  orood  of  justice,  or  or"  rlu'  <  i\:vr  -t"  tlu-  iiiuxcrse 
whicli  caiinot  he  withait  the  punishment  or  pcri>hiiig  of  S(aiU',  lie  is  said  to 
liate  those  heing>  who^e  punishment  or  perisliing  1  Ic  u  Ml,  according  to  the 
text,  /•:>.///  /  /uive  hated  (Malach.  i,  3) ;  and,  Thou  hatest  all  VpIio  work  iniquity, 
tbou  -,vilt  destroy  all  wbo  utter  falsehood:  the  man  of  blood  and  deceit  the  Lord  shall 
abominate  (P^.  v,  7).* 


CHAP  11  R  XCVII    That  Qod  IS  Livpig 

r  has  been  shown  th.u  God  is  intclh\,cnt  aiui  uillini 
anil  will  ,irc  Uindtions  of  a  Inintr  beini 


II    has  Deen  shown  that  God  is  intelligent  an.!  willing:  hut  to  inulerstanil 
anil  will  ,ire  Uindtions  of  a  Inino-  bein<j:  only. 
2.  Tire  is  att-nl^iitcd  to  beings  inasmuch  as  thev  apjHMr   to   nio\e  of 
themselves,  and  not  to  be  moved  bv  another.    Iheiei'  re  \h\\\>^  that  ^eein  to 
move  ot  theni-el\es,  the  n^>\ing  powers  of  wliieh  the  \  ulgai"  do  not  perceive, 
are  tigiirati\  ely  ^aki  to  live,  as  we  speak  of  the  '  living'  ^rnnnm-)  water  of 
a  flowing  .stream,  hait  no^t  so  of  a  ci<rcrn  nr  sta-nant  po.o1;  and  we  call  ^  qiiiek- 
sih'cr     that  which  ^een>  to  h.i\e  .1  motion  (>t"its  -wii.  Thi^  is  mere  f>o[Hilar 
speech,  tor  pro[K'rl\   tho.se  things  alone  move  of  themseK  e^,  which  do  s,,  hv 
virtue  oi  their  composition   of  a  mo^x  ing  force  ,uui  matter   mo\eti,  as  tliin^^ 
with  souls;  hence  these  alone  are  properK    -aid  to  li\e:v  .dl  other  thin^s  arc 
moved   by  .some  external    tbrce,   a    -ener.itin-    torce,  o.r  a  force  remo\in^  an 
obstacle,  (^r  a  torce  (^r  impact.!  Antl  hec.uise   -eiiolde   .ictixities  are  attended 
with  movement,  by  a  t'lirther  ^tep  cver\thin-  th.it  determines  itself  to  its 
modes  ot  activity,  even  thou-h  nn.itteiuied.  with  mo.vement,  is  ^  mM 
hence  to  understjjhl  and.  d.csire  and,  feel  .ire  \  ital  j.cti.-ns.  \]\\{  (hnL  oi  an  [uaiiL^s, 
1^  detenmneii  to  .letixitv  h\    iiMne  other  tlhin   llinisdt',  as  lie  is  piame  a-ent 
and  first  cau>e;  to  flim  therefore,  <-{  ^'  '  ... 

;.  The  dii\-ine  heinu' cont.iiiis  the 


own 

aui    to   h\e; 
ol'allh 


[KM  n^ 
■erfe<;t  K  w 


iving  is  pertecr  heinLr;  h; 


;ence  aniinuite  tfiin 


does  it   heloipo  to  live. 

■(  A\  being  :C;hap.  XWTII). 

^s  ill  the  scale  of  l)cinLL  take 


But 

precedence  of  inanimate.  Wdth  God;  then  to  he  is  to  li\e. 

This  too  is  confirmed  h\  .iiitlKritN  o^f  diMne  Scripture:  /  Tcv'//  raise  to 
heart n  nr:  /wav/,  anJ  jlh\/r  i;y  my  ;-o/};  hand,  and  say:  I  l:.c  for  c: v/-  (I)eut. 
xxxii,  40 ! :  My  hcdrt  and  my  fesb  halpe  rejoiced  in  tie  /irin-y  G^nl  (Ps.  Ixxiip  \) ^ 

CHAPriR  XCVfll    That  Gou  IS  His  o^d^?i  Lif 

IN  living  things,  to  li\e  is  to,  he:  tor  a  livm-  ihmg  is  said  to  l)c  alive  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  a  soul;  an  1  i^v  that  soid,  a-  In    its  own    }n-oper   torm,  it 
has  being:  li\in-  m  hut  is  pm  ^thino;  else  than  li\ina   h(  ' 
a  livir.g  form.v^  But.  in  Ciod,  Ilimelt 
self  therefore  is  \\\^  own  lite. 

In  this  view,  tiic  wicked  and  their  punishment 
torm  part  of  the  order  of  the  univer^e,  one  side  of  the 
eternal  antithesis  of  good  and  evil.  St  Thomas's  ex- 
position is  succinct  enough.  Further  elucidations  must 
be  sought  from  theologians  wlio,  even  when  ortho- 
do.x,  are  far  from  consentient  here.  Who  has  found 
the  an.^ucr  to  Job's  c|ue<t:on:  Why  then  ,!c  the  mrk_ed 
live?  (Job  xxi,  -.) 

t  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  schoolmen 
assign  some  ^ort  of  soul,  an  anima  "^cgetat'i^a,  to  plants. 
Others  have  thought  that  ^oul  ^oc^  n<.)  furth.cr  ti-.an 
consciousness, 


leinp,  arisinLT  out  ot 
s  llisiiwn  being  iChap.  XXIl):  Elim- 


X  A  'generating  force'  was  St  Thop.ia.'s  notion 
of  the  forces  of  chemistry.  The  fall  of  a  stone  lie  put 
down  loremovens prohibcns,  the  support  being  removed, 
and  the  stone  left  free  to  gratify  its  natural  appetite 
for  rest  on  earth.  'I'b.e  inoton  ot'  the  hi  ,ncn!)-  bodies 
he  attributed,  not  without  hesitation,  to  the.r  leing 
animated  by  a  soul  (Book  II,  Chap.  L.W).  Had  (le 
followed  out  the  idea,  here  obscurely  expressed,  of  the 
Incrt'ui  of  matter,  he  might  have  been  led  to  divine 
the  force  of  gravitation. 

S  Hence  of  a  dead  non  wc  a\  trul\  :  'lie  is  no 
nvire.' 
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2.  To  undcrstandi  ks  to  li\e:  but  (iod  is  His  own  act  of  understanding 
(Chap.  XLV). 

3.  If'  God  is  li\  in-\  there  must  be  life  \w  Him.  If  then  Pie  is  not  His 
own  litV,  there  will  be  sonu-thing  in  Ilim  that  is  not  Himself,*  and  thus  He 
will  he  coin'pounil, — a  rejected  conclusion   (Chaf>.  XATII). 

And  this  1.  the  text:  I  dui  If  (John  xiv,  6).t 

CHAPTER   XCIX    That  the  Life  of  Qod  IS  everlasting 

IT  is  impossible  for  God  to  cease  to  live,  since  Himself  He  is  His  own 
lite  ^Ghap.  XG\TI1). 
2.  luerythin;^  that  at  (aie  time  is  and  at  another  time  is  not,  has 
e\i->tence  through  some  cause.  But  the  divine  life  has  no  cause,  as  neither  has 
the  dn  ine  being.  God  is  therefore  not  at  one  time  living  and  at  another  not 
liyinp^  but  alwa\s  lives. 

3.  Ill  every  ac.tix  !t\  the  .igent  remains,  although  sometimes  the  activity 
passes  in  succession:  hence  iii  uK-tion  the  moving  body  remains  the  same  in 
subject-  throULihout  the  whole  course  of  the  motion,  although  not  the  same 
in  our  consideration.  Where  then  the  action  is  the  at^ent  himself,  nothing- 
there  can  pass  in  succession,  but  all  must  be  together  at  once.  But  God's  adt 
of  understanding  and  lixing  is  God  Himself  (Chapp.  XLV,  XCVIII):  there- 
fore Flis  lite  has  no  succession,  but  is  all  together  at  once,  and  everlasting. 
Hence  it  is  ^aid:   'Ibis  is  the  true  God  and  life  e'-cer lasting  (i  John  v,  20). 

CHAPIER  Q.    That  Qod  is  HafPy 

HAIMMNKSS  is  the  proper  good  of  every  intelledual  nature.  Since 
tlien  Ciod  is  an  intellectual  being,  happiness  will  be  His  proper  good, 
bbit  God  in  regard  ot  His  proper  good  is  not  as  a  being  that  is  still 
tendin^  to  a  [M'oper  gootl  not  yet  possessed:  that  is  the  way  wdth  a  nature 
changeable  and  in  potentiality;  but  God  is  in  the  position  of  a  being  that 
already  [M)ssessei,  its  proper  good.  Thereh )re  He  not  only  desires  happiness, 
as  we  do,  but  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  happiness. 

2.  The  thing  al)ove  all  others  desired  or  wdlled  by  an  intellectual  nature 
is  the  most  perfect  thing  in  that  nature,  and  that  is  its  happiness.  But  the 
most  pertect  thing  in  each  is  its  most  perfect  activity:  for  power  and  habit 
are  perfected  by  actixity  :  hence  the  Philosopher  says  that  happiness  is  a 
pertect  actixity.J  Now  the  perfection  of  activity  depends  on  four  conditions. 
lirst,  on  its  /v/a/,  that  it  be  immanent  in  the  agent.  I  call  an  a(51iyity  'im- 
minent m  the  .igent,'  when  nothing  else  comes  of  it  besides  the  a6f  itself: 
such  are  the  acts  ot  seeing  and  hearing:  such  a(5ts  are  perfedfions  of  the 
agents  w  liosc  acts  they  are,  and  may  have  a  finality  of  their  own  in  so  far 
as  thev  are  not  tlirected  to  the  production  of  anything  else  as  an  end.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  activity  from  which  there  results  something  done  besides 
itself,  is  a  perfection  ot  the  thing  done,  not  of  the  doer:  it  stands  in  the 
rel.ition  of  a  means  to  an   end,  and   therefore  cannot  be  the  happiness  of  an 

th;s  chapter,  and  so  many  similar  conclusions  in  this 


•  'Not  Himself,'  that  i^,  not  His  whole  sdf.  It 
might  be  part  o!'  Himself,  but  then  He  would  have 
parts. 

t  This  text  may  be  not  so  immediately  applicable 
as  it  seems  if  it  be  the  utterance,  not  of  (jod  as  God, 
a, I  :f:!'\:,  !nu  ot  God  made  Man,  communicator  of  a 
dione  \\[-:  to  His  eleCt,  r. J  extra.  See  my  notes  on  St 
Joim   1,    :?,  4;  \i,   2  :;  ;  xiv,  6. 


15';  ti 


.a  .ippluation  as  it  may,  the  conclusion    of      Kafurii/  Lavt,  pp.  6-13 
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b(K)k,  amount  to  this:  that  God  is  one  self-conscious 
aet,  the  reali-aticm  of  the  whole  ideal  order,  of  life, 
of  \\i>dom,  of  power,  of  goodness,  of  necessary  being, 
—what  Plato  \\:{<i  grcping  after  (Afts  xvii,  27)  in  his 
thcor)- of  Ideas — gathered  all  in  one,  living,  conscious, 
pure  aduality. 

X  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nie.,   I,  vii,  15,  16  :   Ethics  and 
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GOD  B'  HIS  CREATURES  BOOK  I 

intellectual  nature.  Secondly,  on  the  /"■/>;r//)/t' of  acti\it\\  tli.it  it  In- .m  actnity 
ot  the  fuiihc^t  [Miucr:  hence  our  Ihippmc-  lic^  n-.t  in  am  aetix  itv  ul  -cnse, 
but  in  an  acti\itv  of  intellect,  I'errected  l)y  habit.  Thiiailx,  .  n  the  o/?Je(^  of 
actix'ity;  anu  thcrctcre  ^>uv  hi[nM'!K'^<  consists  in  unCicr-taniiniu  the  hii^hest 
object  ot  undervtanChnLi.  lA.urtli]\.  (  n  thcform  of  acti\!t\,  that  theaanai  be 
perfect,  ea-v,  anJ.  ai^reeable.  lUit  th.c  ach'xitv  cf  CkhI  f'nlfiK  all  thc-^e  0(auii- 
tions:  since  it  is  (i)  actl^!ty  \n  the  order  ut"  undcr-tandin-  ;  and  \  2)  ilu 
understandiuL^^  i-  the  highest  of  t'uiiltie-,  not  neeJjng  dn\  habit  ti.  perfect  it; 
and  (3)  fli>  under^t.oulin^■  i.  bent  upMii  Hnn^elr",  the  hi-he^t  ot"  intelligible 
obiects  ;  and  (4)  He  uiuler-taiuK  pertectiv,  without  anv  dillicultv,  and  with 
all  delight.  He  i->  theretore  ha[vpv. 

3.  B(K^thiu>  say>  that  ha[>pine^^  is  a  >tate  niaile  [Kafect  bv  a  gathering  of 
all  g(X)d  things.  But  ^ucb  i.  the  di\ me  pertection,  which  inchulcs  all  [Perfec- 
tion in  one  single  \  lew   (C'happ.   XW'III,  LI\'). 

4.  He  is  hap[>y,  who  is  sutlicient  tor  hini-elf  and  wants  nothin'^^  But 
God  has  no  need  ot  other  things,  seeing  that  Hi-  [K-rfection  depeiuK  on  no- 
thing external  to  Hini-elf;  an.l  when  He  wills  other  things  tor  Hinisdf  as 
tor  an  end,  it  is  not  that  He  needs  theni,  but  only  that  thi^  reference  betits 
His  goodness. 

5.  It  is  impossible  tor  GchI  to  wish  f)r  anything  ini[i(^ssible  (Chap. 
LXXXI\').  Again  it  i^  impossible  for  anything  to  come  in  to  Him  which 
as  yet  He  ha^  not,  seeing  that  He  i>  novyi-e  in  potentiality  (Chap.  \\'\). 
Theretore  He  cannot  wish  to  haye  what  He  has  not:  theref.re  He  has 
whateyer  He  \yishes  ;  and  He  vyishes  nothing  evil  (Cdia[\  XC;\').  I'heretore 
He  is  happy,  according  to  the  definition  gi\en  by  sunie,  that  ^'he  is  happy 
who  has  \yhat  he  wishes  and  \yi>hes  nothiuLr  e\il." 

His  happiness  the  Holy  Scriptures  declare:  Il'/i.f/:  he  ic;'//  show  in  his  own 
time,  the  blessed  and py.icrful  ^,uc  ^i  Tim.  yi,   15 


CHAPTER  Q\    That  Qod is  Ills  oiiwi  Happificss 

GOD'S  happiness  is  the  act  of  His  understanding  fChap.  C).  But  that 
very  act  ot  God's  understanding  is  His  substance  (Chap.  XL\').  He 
therefore  is  His  own  happiness. 

CHAPTER  Cn-77/^////v  Happi?icss  of  God  is  most  pcrfccl^  auJ 

exceeds  all  other  happiness 

WHERE  there  is  greater  love,  there  is  greater  delight  in  the  attain- 
ment ot  the  object  loved.  But  every  being,  other  things  bein^ 
equal,  loves  itself  more  than  it  loves  anything  ehe:  a  sign  of  which 
IS  that,  the  nearer  anything  is  to  oneself,  the  more  it  is  naturally  lo\ed.  (Jod 
therefore  takes  greater  delight  in  His  happiness,  which  is  IJimsch;  than 
other  blessed  ones  in  their  happiness,  which  is  not  what  they  are. 

3.  What  Is  by  e.s.sence,  ranks  above  what  i>  by  participation.  But  (iod  is 
happy  by  His  essence,  a  prerogative  that  can  belong  to  no  other:  f  )r  nothing 
else  but  God  can  be  the  sovereign  good;  and  thu>  whatever  eKc  is  happy, 
must  be  happy  by  participation  from  Him.  The  divine  happiness  thereh)re 
exceeds  all  other  happiness. 

4.  Pertect  happiness  consists  in  an  ad  of  the  understanding.  But  no  other 
a(5t  of  understanding  can  compare  with  God's  act:  as  is  clear,' not  only  from 
this  that   It  is   a   subsistent  act,"*   but  also  because  by  this  one  act  God  per- 

Ihat   li   to   say,  an   act  which  ha,,  all  the  permanence  and  ^elf-containcJnc,,  ot"  .-ub^tance. 
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OF  GOD  AS  HE  IS  IN  HIMSELF 

fec^tlv  understands  Himself  as  He  is,  and  all  thing-  that  are  and  are  not,  good 
and  e\il;  whereas  in  all  other  intellectual  beings  the  a(^t  ot  understanding  is 
not  it-elt  -ubsistent,  but  is  the  act  (^f  a  subsistent  subject.  Nor  can  any  one 
understand  (iod,  the  supreme  object  (^{  understanding,  so  perfectly  as  He  is 
jK-rtect,  because  the  being  ot  none  ih  bc;  perfe6l  as  the  divine  being,  nor  can 
anv  act  e\er  be  more  perfect  than  the  substance  of  w^hich  it  is  the  a6t.*  Nor 
is  there  anv  other  understandiiiL:;  that  knows  even  all  that  Ciod  can  do:  for  if 
it  did,  it  wouUl  compreliend  the  di\ine  power.  Lastly,  even  what  another 
understanding  does  know,  it  does  not  know  all  with  one  and  the  same  act. 
God  theref  )re  is  incomparably  happy  above  all  other  beings. 

5.  The  more  a  thing  is  brought  to  unity,  the  more  perfect  is  its  powder 
and  excellence.  But  an  actixity  that  w^orks  in  succession,  is  divided  by 
ditferent  dixdsions  ut  time:  in  no  way  then  can  its  pertection  be  compared 
to  the  perteCl:ion  ot  an  activity  that  is  wdthout  succession,  all  present  to- 
gether, especially  it  it  does  not  pass  in  an  instant  but  abides  to  eternity.  Now 
the  divine  act  ot  understanding  is  without  succession,  existing  all  together 
f)r  eternitv:  whereas  our  act  ot  understanding  is  in  succession  by  the  acci- 
dental attachment  to  it  of  continuity  and  tirne.  Therefore  the  divine  happi- 
ness inhnitelv  exceeds  human  happiness,  as  the  duration  of  eternity  exceeds 
the  'now^  in  dux'  of  time  [nune  temporis  fiuens). 

6.  The  tatigue  and  various  occupations  whereby  our  contemplation  in 
this  lite  is  necessarily  interrupted, — in  which  contemplation  whatever  happi- 
ness there  is  tor  man  in  this  life  chietiy  consists, — and  the  errors  and  doubts 
and  various  mishaps  to  wdiich  the  present  life  is  subject,  show  that  human 
happiness,  in  this  lite  particularly,  can  in  no  wmv  compare  with  the  happ^i- 
ness  of  God. 

7.  Th(.'  perteCfion  of  the  divine  happiness  may  be  gathered  from  this, 
that  it  embraces  all  happinesses  according  to  the  most  perfect  mode  of  each. 
By  way  ot  contemplati\'e  happiness,  it  has  a  perfect  and  perpetual  view^  of 
God  Him^elt  and  ot  other  beings.  Bv  way  of  active  life,  it  has  the  govern- 
ment, not  ot  one  man,  or  ot  one  house,  or  of  one  city,  or  of  one  kingdom, 
but  ot  the  whole  universe.  Truly,  the  talse  happiness  of  earth  is  but  a  shadow 
ot  that  pertect  happiness.  For  it  consists,  according  to  Boethius,  in  five 
things,  in  pleasure^  nehes,  po\vet\  dignity  and  /</wt'.  God  then  has  a  most  ex- 
cellent delight  ot  Himselt,  and  a  universal  joy  of  all  good  things,  without  ad- 
mixture of  contrary  element.  Yor  riehes.  He  has  absolute  self-sufficiency  of 
all  good.  For />oi4:vr,  He  has  infinite  might.  For  dignity.  He  has  primacy  and 
rule  (H'er  all  beings.  V or  fame.  He  has  the  admiration  of  every  understanding 
that  in  any  scart  knows  Him. 

To  Him  then,  who  is  singularly  blessed,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever 
and  ever,  Amen.i 


It  would  follow  frum  this,  that  n  man  cannot 
perfectly  comprehend  an  angel,  nor  even  another 
man  vastly  superior  to  him<-]f  The  saint  then,  on 
some  points  of  his  charader,  i-  not  amenable  to  the 
judgement  of  the  c^rdmar)'  man  oi  eommon  -en~e  ; 
nor  the  philo-opher,  or  theologian,  or  man  of  science, 
to  tile  unrevi  cd  \erdict  of  the  plain  man;  nor  the 
state-man,  or  hero,  to  the  man  in  the  street. 

t  The  interest  of  all  thi,-  to  u^  i?  that  the  heaven, 
which  i^  the  term  of  the  labour';  of  a  Ch.n-tian  man, 
i^  a  participation  in  the  perfect  and  transcendent 
happmcb-  here  shadowed  forth.  I  will  anticipate  and 
cjuote  the  conclusion  of  H.  Ill,  Chap.  LI. — "By 
this  vision  we  are  made  like  lo  God,  and  become 
partai(ers  of  His  happiness.  For  God  Himself  by  His 


essence  underhand-  His  substance,  and  that  is  His 
happiness.  Hence  it  is  said  :  When  he  appeareth,  x^e 
shr..)'  he  like  unto  him,  hecause  vte  shall  see  him  as  he  is 
(i  John  iii,  2).  And  the  Lord  said:  1  dispose  u?ito  "^ou, 
as  my  Father  hath  disposed  unfj  me,  a  /(ingdoni,  that  ye  eat 
and  drinhi  at  m\  table  in  m\  h^ingdom  (Luke  xxii,  29). 
This  cannot  be  understood  of  corporal  m.cat  or 
drink,  but  mu^t  be  spoken  of  that  food  which  is 
taken  at  the  tai^lc  of  Wisdom,  whereof  Wisdom  her- 
self says :  Eat  my  oread,  and  drinly  the  rtine  that  I  hate 
mingled  for  you  (Prov.  ix,  5).  They  then  eat  and  drink 
at  the  table  of  God,  who  enjoy  the  same  happiness 
wherewith  God  is  happy,  seeing  Him  in  the  way  in 
which  He  sees  Himself." 
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GOD  THE  ORIGIN  OF  CREATURES 

CHAPTER  \-Qo7tnexio?i  of  what  follows  with  what  has  gone 

before 

THERE  can  be  no  perfed  knowledge  of  anything,  unless  its  adivity 
be  known:  for  from  the  mode  of  adivity  proper  to  a  thing,  and  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs,  the  measure  and  quality  of  its  power 
is  estimated;  and  the  power  shows  the  nature  of  the  thing,  for  each  thing  is 
naturally  ac^tive  according  to  the  nature  with  which  it  is  actually  endowed.* 
But  there  is  a  twofold  activity  :t  one  immanent  in  the  agent,  and  a  perfec- 
tion of  his,  as  feeling,  understanding  and  willing;  the  other  passing  out  to  an 
exterior  thing,  and  a  perfe(^tion  of  the  thing  made  and  constituted  thereby, 
as  warming,  cutting  and  building.  Both  of  these  acts  are  proper  to  God:  the 
tir^t,  inasmuch  as  He  understands,  w^lls,  rejoices  and  loves;  the  second,  inas- 
much as  He  produces  and  brings  things  into  being,  conserves  and  governs 
them.  Of  the  first  -xtX  of  God  we  have  spoken  in  the  previous  book,  treating 
ot  the  divine  knowledge  and  will.  It  remains  now  to  treat  of  the  second  adion,  \ 
whereby  things  are  produced  and  governed  by  God. 

CHAPTER  W^That  the  Philosopher  and  the  Theologian  view 

Qreatures  from  different  Standpoints 

HUMAN  philosophy  considers  creatures  as  they  are  in  themselves: 
hence  we  ^m\  different  divisions  of  philosophy  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent classes  of  things.  But  Christian  faith  considers  them,  not  in 
themselves,  but  inasmuch  as  they  represent  the  majesty  of  God,  and  in  one 
way  or  another  are  directed  to  God,  as  it  is  said:  Of  the  glory  of  the  Lore!  his 
work  IS  full:  hath  not  the  Lord  jfiade  his  saints  to  tell  of  his  wonder s^^  (Ecclus 
xlii,  I  6,  17.)  Theref)re  the  philosopher  and  the  faithful  Christian  (f delis) 
con-ider  diilerent  points  about  creatures:  the  philosopher  considers  what 
attaches  to  them  in  their  proper  nature:  the  fliithful  Christian  considers  about 
creatures  only  what  attaches  to  them  in  their  relation  to  God,  as  that  they 
arc  created  by  God,  subject  to  God,  and  the  like.j  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  put 
down  as  an  imperfection  in  the  dodrine  of  fiiith,  if  it  passes  unnoticed  many 
properties  ot  things,  as  the  configuration  of  the  heavens,  or  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion. And  again  such  points  as  are  considered  by  philosopher  and  faithful 
Christian  alike,  are  treated  on  different  principles:  for  the  philosopher  takes 
his  stand  o!i  the  proper  and  immediate  causes  o^  things;  but  the  faithful 
C  hristian  argues  from  the  First  Cause,  showing  that  so  the  matter  is  divinely 
revealed,  («r  that  this  makes  for  the  glory  of  God,  or  that  God's  power  is  in- 
finite. Hence  this  speculation  of  the  truthful  Christian  ought  to  be  called  the 
highest  wisdom,  as  always  regarding  the  highest  cause,  according  to  the  text: 

I  IciKc  'nature'   is  dehncJ   iii   the  .-chool  *thc       not  one  branch  of  philosophy. The  word 'philosopher' 


prmupic  (){  operation. 
t  '  ininianent '  an 


\  '  tranMcnt,'  .-!<  present)}-  de- 


SlI 


tH\ 


1  We  have  not  gained  hy  the  divorce  between 
philosophy  and  what  is  now  called  'science,'  as  though 
philoboph)' were  not  science,  or  (ph)bical)  science  were 


in  the  text  therefore  includes  the  physicist.  Nor  does 
the  word  '  philosopher '  exclude  the  *  faithful  Christian 
man.'  It  is  a  difference  of  formalities,  or  characters,  as 
between  'professor'  and  'volunteer,'  not  an  incompa- 
tibility. 
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T/iis  is  your  ^visJom  uuJ  under ;:dnJ:ni  ^vf^rc  tl\'  n.aions  (I)ciit.  i\,  6).  Aiul 
therefore  luiman  philu.^o[^h\-  i>  ^uburiliiuitc  1«^  thi^  lii^hii-  wiMl.'in;  ami  ni 
sii^n  oi  thi^  suhordinaticMi  di\'iiie  wi^duni  ^i  )inctiinc-  dsMw-  e  * -lu  lii-n  >!i>  triin 
premises  ot  human  ['>h!l()>o[>h\-.  h'lirthcr,  th.c  tw-'  -\-tfm-  iio  n.'t  nh-er\  c  tlu; 
same  order  ot  [M'ooctliirc.  In  the  -^v-tcm  < 't  {diilosoph\.  whivh  (. .  iii^olcr- *.  rea- 
tures  in  themselvcb  anil  tV-un  thcni  leads  on  to  the  kniwlcd^e  of  G(h:,  the- 
tirst  study  i>  ot  creature^  ami  the  Li-t  .  ■!  Cii  hI  ;  hut  in  the  -\  -tcni  >  t  taith,  \\  hu  h 
studies  ereatures  ordv  m  their  rehitn-n  t^  (km.*,  rhc  -tud\  !-•  \\va  ^  a'  dud  and 
atterwards  ot  creature^;  and  thi^  i^  a  nvire  [K'rtcct  \ic\\,  .imi  nii  a-f  hkc- tt .  the 
knowledge  ot  (rod,  \vhi>,  knowin.;  Ilnn-^elt,  theme  iii-eciai^  uthcr  hfinfjs;. 
Following  this  latter  order,  at'ter  wha.t  ha--  iK'en  -aui  m  the  tirst  h(M,k  .dxait 
God  in  Him^elt,  it  remains  tur  u?  to  tre.it  «'t  the  hemg-that  oome  trom  (nai. 

CHAPTER  V    OnUr  ofMu'crs  /-;  /a    Tr^aud 

1  iir-t  w  !th  the  pr<  niuctn  ai  and 


HE  order  ot"our  treatise  will  he  t 


*  1  tieai  1 


bringing  ot  thing-  into  being  ;  Cha[>[\  \'  I   X  X  X  \'  Illj ;  sfeoneiK  ,  with 


T 

A  the  distinction  ^r  things  (Chapp.  XXXiX-XLV^);  thirdly,  with  the 
nature  ot  thing-  thui,  proJaiced  and  di-tinc^  -n  far  a>  it  ap[HTtain-  t-  tin;  trutli 
of  faith  (Chapp.  XL\'I-C'I). 

CHAPTER  \\-That\tkkugs  to  Go/  /o  h,  /v  ,t/u-r  B.i;igs  the 

Pr'uidple  of  Exislence 

IN  interior  agents  it  ib  a  sign   of  attained  pertec^ion,  when  they  can  pro- 
duce their  own  likeness.  ButGodissoxereignK  [H-rtect  i  Ik  I.  Cha.p.  X  X  \'  11 1  i. 
Theretore  it  beloims  to  Him  to>  make  some  heiiiL'  like  Ilim-elt  m  actual 
existence. 

6.  The  ni(^re  perfect  any  [principle  (^\  a6ti\  it\  i-,  the  w  itier  it-  -fdiere  ^t' 
a(f(:ion.  But  that  pure  actuality,  wdnch  m  God,  m  m.'re  peilect  than  actualit\' 
mingled  with  potentiaJit\',  such  a-  is  m  us.  Now  .ictualit\  i-  the  [>!aiK  iple  "t" 
adtion.  Since  then  by  the  actuality  which  i-  in  u-,  we  are  not  onh  ea[\il'le 
of  immanent  acts,  such  as  under-tcuulmg  and  willing,  but  al-oot  .ict-  tending 
to  exterior  things  and  productice  of  etFects,  much  more  i:A\\  CioCi,  b\  \irtue 
ot  His  actuality,  not  only  under>taikl  and  will,  but  al-o  [>i"odiUce  an  etlVct. 

Hence  it  is  said:  Uli^:  maktth griut  dud  Xvoudir-J'ul and  inscrutuhli  Vrjrl^j  wd/i- 
out  number  (Job  v,  9). 

CHAPTER  Wll-That  there  IS   'i?i  God  AFfivc  Porccr 

AS  passiye  power,  or  passi\'ity,  follows  u[ion  being  in  potentiality,  <o 
acftiye  power  tollows  upon  being  in  actualit\  ;  tor  eyerything  act- by 
being  in  actuality,  and  i-  acted  u[^oPi  by  being  m  potentiality.  But  it 
belongs  to  God  to  be  in  actuality;  and  theretore  there  is  suitably  ascribed  to 
Him  adlive  power,  but  not  passiye  povyer. 

Hence  it  is  said:  'Thou  art  po^ccrfu!^  ()  Lord  (P-.  Iwwni,  (;) ;  ami,  77'v 
power  and  thy  justice,  0  Cjod,  arc  rccn  /v  the  bi'^hrst  /:i\i:c//,  in  the  leondcrs  that 
thou  hast  made  (Ps.  Ixx,   iS,   19). 
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GIIAPEER  \1H    Then  Gud's  Power  is  His  Substance 

ACTl\'l^  p<  wc  r  belongs  to  the  [H'rtection  of  a  thing.  But  every  divine 
peiieai'ai  is  contained   in   God^sown  being  (B.  I,  Chap.  XX\TII). 
(rod's  powe;  thicrefore  is  not  different   troi^i   lli-  being.  But  God  is 
His  own  iK'ing  (!k   L  Chap.   XXII  k  He  i-  tlieretore  His  own  power. 

4.  In  things  tlu  [Hewers  of  which  are  not  their  sid^stance.  the  said  powers 
are  accidents. '■'■  But  there  eaii  l)e  no  accident  in  Gud  (^B.  1,  Chap.  XXIII), 
who  1-  therefore  lli-  own  power. 

(;}  L\n  1:R  IX    That  God's  Toiver  is  llis  AtTw7t 

G()1)"S  power  1-  111-  -ub-tance,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  previous 
eh.i'pter:  a.b"  lli<  ac^tion  i-  His  substance,  as  ha.s  been  shown  of  His 
intellectual  activity  (B.  1,  Chap.  XL\'),  and  the  same  argument 
holds  of  His  other  activities.  Therefore  in  Go.d  power  and  action  are  not  two 
diflerent  things.f 

2.  Trie  action  of  any  being  is  a  complement  of  its  power;  for  it  stands  to 
power  as  the  second  actuality  to  tlie  first. |  But  the  divine  power,  being  God's 
very  essence.  h,i-  n<i  other  complement  than  itsclr.  And  therefore  in  God  action 
and  power  are  n^t  cii-tinCl. 

4.  Anv  a(^ti.iii  that  i-  not  the  agent's  very  substance  is  in  the  agent  as  an 
accident  in  it-  subject.   l)Ut  in  (iod  there  can  be  nothing  accidental.  There- 
1  G'idi  Hi-  acti(ni  !>  no.ne  other  than  His  substance  and  His  power. 


f:>re 


CHAPIl^R  X    ///  ivLhU  maiDier  Poivej^  is  said  tobe  7n  Qod 

SI  XCl'^  the  (h'\ me  ac  tion  ib  nothing  eUe  than  the  divine  power,  it  is  mani- 
te-t  that  power  1-  ni>t  <aid  to  be  in  God  as  a  principle  ot  His  action  (for 
nothing  1-  the  primi|de  ot'  it-elt',  but  a-  a  principle  of  the  thing 
maJ.e  f>r  iione:  A--^^  tha.t  when  ["^ower  is  -aid  to  be  in  God  in  respect  ot  the 
things  iiLide  or  done  b\  Him,  this  is  a  predication  ot  objective  fact:  but  when 
it  is  saidi  to  be  in  Him  in  respect  of  His  own  action,  such  predication  regards 
MiiK  our  w,iy  nt  viewing  things,  inasmuch  as  our  understanding  views  under 
two  ditlerent  concept-  (iod"-  power  and  God's  action. ^^  Hence  if  there  be  anv 
action-  proper  to  (iod,  that  do  not  pass  into  anything  made  or  done,  but  are 
immanent  in  the  agent,  in  respect  of  these  actions  there  is  not  said  to  be 
power  in  Ciod  exccfn  in  our  way  of  \n'ewing  things,  not  in  objective  fact. 
There  are  -uch  action-,  nameh',  understanding  and  wdlling.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  power  of  Ciod  tloe^  not  regard  these  actions,  but  only  effects  produced 
in  the  world  external  to  Him.  Intellect  and  will,  then,  are  in  God,  not  as 
faculties,'  or  '  powers,"  but  only  as  actions.  It  is  also  clear  trom  the  atoresaid 
th-it  the  multitude  of  .ictioiis  which  are  attributed  to  God,  as  understanding, 

\Vilhout  discussing  this  st.itcincnt,  it  is  .it  least       to  .id  but  not  }ct  acting,  is  said  to  he  in   the  'first 
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safe  to  say  that,  for  their  working  to  .iny  orderly  pur- 
pose, these  powers  depend  upon  a  concatenation  of 
conditions  accidental  to  the  powers  themselves, — con- 
ditions, that  is  to  say,  which  may  nr  m,u'  not  he  present 
where  the  agents  are  present. 

t  But  hence  a  difficulty.  God  necessarily  has  the 
power  of  creating:  if  His  power  he  His  action,  it 
appears  that  the  aftion  of  creating  in  Him  •^  also  ne- 
cessary, and  He  cannot  hut  create,  contrar\-  to  what 
has  been  .!lr;-,ul\  argued  (H.  I,  Ciiap.  L.XXXIV  This 
dilhoLilt)-  1^  met  1:1  Chapp.  X.XXII,  XXX\',  arg.  2. 

*,  in  Ar;.-totclian  p!iiIosoph\-, an  agent,  ijaite  reaJ\' 


aduality,'  e.g.  a  soldier  with  his  rifle  levelled  and 
sighted;  in  afting,  an  agent  is  said  to  be  in  the  'second 
aduality,'  e.g.  the  soldier  firing. 

§  Writing  in  SMind  for  November,  1902,  Mr 
Hradlc;.-  rc^u^c-  to  allow  the  term  'will'  in  man  to 
hear  :\n\  other  meaning  than  that  of  actual  'volition.' 
He  nurgc^  'power,'  or  '  facult}/  in  'ad,'  an  identi- 
fication which,  St  Thomas  says,  holds  only  in  God. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  Mr  Bradle}''s  steady  and  un- 
compromising rcpudic^tion  of  all  potential  being. 
Potential  being,  if  it  be  at  all,  is  the  undoing  of  his 
philo-ophy.   But  see  Appearance  and  Reality,  pp.  3S4--. 
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willing,  producin-  creature-,  ami  rfic  like,  arc  not  tiitlcrcnt  thiiv'-^,  >iik-c  each 
one  ot  thcbC  actioni  in  Gud  l^  lla.  own  hem-,  which  i-  «ine  ami  the  -anie. 

CHAPIER  XI    Z/v//  so}}icth}}]Q^   'is  prt'd'icutcil  'Jijfn/  'ui  rciat'i'jN 

to    (^^IWltlO'CS 

SINCE  power  i-  i^roper  to  (iod  in  re-pect  cf'the  etiect-  («f  I  1 1-  [Ma)ductn  ai, 
and  power  rank-  a-  a  principle,  awA  a   [M-inciple  i-  -<' called  m  relation  to 
its  tlerivati\-e;  it  i-  clear  that   Miinething   inav  he  preduMted.   of  Ciod   m 
relation  to  the  elFcct>  ot"  }l!>  prodaictMH. 

2.  It  i>  ninduel!iu;ihle  how  one  thmu"  can  he  maile  a -nhiect  of  iiredic.itio.n 
in  relation  to  another  thing,  nnlcs-  contrariwi-e  that  outlier  thln^  he  made  a 
suhject  ot  predicati-ai  in  relation  to  it.  Hut  other  heiriL:-  a.re  macie -uhiect- of 
predication  in  relation  to  (;<hI,  a-  when  it  i-  -a.ui  that  the\  ha\e  their  hein^^ 
troin  God  and  dejKMui  on  Him.  Cjod  therefore  mu-t  he  maale  a -uhicct  (if  pre- 
dication in  relation  to  creature^. 

3-  Likene^v  i-  a  relation.   But  God,  a-  other  agents  ac^- to  the  produc'^Hon 
ot  Eiis  own  likeness. 

4.  Knowledge  is  predicated  in  relation  to  the  thing  kni.wm.  Hut  God  has 
knowledi^e  of  other  heinLfs. 

5.  W  hatever  is  llr^t  and  M>\-ereign,  is  ^o  in  relation  to  other.s.  Hut  Cii/d  is 
the  first  being  and  the  sovereii^n  L^ood. 
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CHAPIKR  XII    That  the  Rclat'inn s , prcc/icat^d of  (]fjd  in  rcyard 

of  Li'eatures^  arc  not  radix  in  (jo(h'' 

THESh.  relations  cannot  he  in  Ciod  as  accident-  in  a  subject,  seeing  that 
in  God  there  is  no  accident  (H.  I,  Cdiap.  X  X  111 ).  Xor  a^gam  can  thev 
be  the  very  substance  of  Ciod:  for  then  the  substance  of  God  in  its 
very  essence  would  be  referred  to  another;  but  w  liat  is  referred  to  another  t'or 
Its  very  essence,  in  a  manner  depends  on  that  other,  as  it  can  neither  be  nor 
be  understood  without  it;  but  this  would  make  the  substance  of  God  depen- 
dent on  another  being,  foreign  to  itselt". 

2.  God  is  the  first  measure  of  all  beings  (H.  I,  Chap.  XX\'1I]).  He  is  to 
them  as  the  object  i-  to  our  knowkxige,  that  is  to  -av,  its  measure.  Hut  though 
the  object  i>  spoken  of  in  relation  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  nexertheles-  the 
relation  really  is  not  in  the  object  known,  but  only  m  the  knowledge  of  it. 
The  object  is  said  to  be  in  relation,  not  because  it  is  itself  related,  but  because 
something  else  is  related  to  it. 

3.  The  aforesaid  relations  arc  predicated  i^'  God,  not  only  in  respect  of 
things  that  actually  are,  but  also  in  respect  of  things  that  potentially  are, 
because  of  them  abo  Me  has  knowded.ge,  and  m  re-pect  of  them  1  le  i-'called 
both  first  being  and  sovereign  good.  Hut  what  actually  i-  bears  no  real  rela- 
tions to  what  is  not  actually  but  potentially.  Now  Ciod  is  not  otherw  isc  related 
to  things  that  actuadly  are  than  to  things  that  potentially  are,  becau-e  He  is 
not  changed  by  producin-r  anvthm'^.T  ^ 

*  It  15  the  general  doctrine  of  the  school,  th.u 
while  the  relations  of  creatures  to  God  are  real  f^v- 
lationes  reales),  those  of  God  to  creatures  are  onlv 
conceptual  (rei.:tv:ncs  raUonu).  The  meaning  is   tiiat 


Can  It  l^c  then  that  God  has  no  more  love  for 
nie,  now  u\.\\  He  \\.\-  .riMtcd  nic,  lii.in  He\\o'.iid 
have  had  tor  n-.c  a-^  a  ir.crr  }'i>->.aic  cre.iturc  nc\er  lo 
be  realised  r  no  more  f'.atn  J.  of  the  sin    that    I    have 


any  dian^'e  wrought  In-  d:\  me  adion  is  in  Lreaturcs,       committed  ilian  of  the  Mn  that  I  might  commit^  Not 

nor    m    Cma  r,-ii  ,  ,.  .... 


not  in  Gi)d. 

t  This  dodrine  i:^  not  C\t\\y.\  of  dithojities. 
Love  and  hatred  are  certain  relative  affection.. 


%Z 


so,  fir  God  Iove>  more  wlicre  He  -ee>  more  of  iiis 
own,  and  iiates  more  that  whuii  i-  m  greater  orpo^i- 
tion  to  lI;m-.eU.  There  i^  more  of  God  m  an  e.Xi>ting 
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4.  To  wdiatsoeyer  is  added  anything  tre>h,  the  thing  receiying  that  addi- 
tion must  be  changed,  either  essentially  or  accidentally.  Now  sundry  fresh 
relation-  are  predicated  ot  God,  as  that  He  is  lord  or  ruler  of  this  thing  newly 
come  into  Ijcmu;.  If  then  any  relation  were  predicated  as  really  existing-  in 
Gotl,  it  would  follow  that  something  tresh  was  added  to  God,  and  therefore 
that  He  had  suffered  some  change,  either  essential  or  accidental,  contrary  to 
what  was  shown  above  (H.   I,  Chapp.   XXIII,  XXIV). ^^ 

CHAPTER  XIII"//6;i»:^  tlie  aforesaid  Rclatiojis  arc  predicated 

of  God 

IT  cannot  be  -aid  that  the  aforesaid  relations  are  things  existing  outside  of 
(iod.."i  For  sinceCiod  is  first  ot  beings  and  highest  of  excellencies,  we  should 
ha\e  to  con-ider  other  relations  ot  God  to  those  relations,  supposing  them 
to  be  things;  aiul  it  the  -ecoiui  relations  again  were  things,  we  should  haye 
to  iinent  again  a  third  set  ot  relations,  and  so  to  infinity. |  Again,  there  are 
tw(^  wa\s  in  which  a  denomination  niay  l)e  predicated.  A  thing  is  denomi- 
nated troin  what  is  outsiile  it,  as  trom  place  a  man  is  said  to  be  'somewhere,' 
and  from  time  '(Mice';  and  again  a  thing  is  denominated  from  w^hat  is  within 
it,  as  'white'  from  wdiiteness.  Hut  trom  relation  nothiuLf  is  found  to  bear 
a  d.enodiiination  as  trom  something  outside  itself,  but  only  as  from  something 
within  itselt:  thus  a  man  is  not  called  'tather'  except  from  the  paternity  that 
is  in  him.  It  is  impossible  theretore  tor  the  relations,  whereby  God  has  rela- 
tion to  the  creature,  to  be  anything  outside  God.  Since  then  it  has  been 
shown  that  they  are  not  in  Him  really  and  vet  are  predicated  of  Him,  the 
only  possible  conclusion  is  that  they  are  attributed  to  Him  merely  by  our 
mode  ot  thought,  inasmuch  as  other  beings  are  in  relation  to  Him:  for  when 
our  understanding  conceives  that  A  is  related  to  B,  it  further  conceives  that 
H  Is  related  to  .A,  eyen  though  sometimes  B  is  not  really  so  related. 

Hence  it  is  also  clear  that  the  atoresaid  relations  are  not  predicated  of 
Ciod  in  the  same  way  that  other  things  are  predicated  of  God:  for  all  other 
thing-,  as  wisdom  (^x  will,  are  predicated  of  His  essence,  while  the  aforesaid 
relations  are  by  no  means  so  predicated,  but  only  according  to  our  mode  of 
thought.  And  yet  our  thought  is  not  at  fault:  for,  by  the  very  fact  of  our 
mind  knowing  that  the  relations  of  effects  of  diyine  power  have  God  Him- 
selt  tor  tlieir  term  it  predicates  some  things  of  Him  relatively. 

CHAPTER  XIV  -That  the  Predication  of^najiy  Rehitions  of  God  is 
no  prejudict  to  the  Simplicity  and  S'ingle?iess  of  His  Bein^ 

IT  is  no  prejudice  to  the  simplicity  of  God's  being  that  many  relations 
are  predicated  or  Him,  not  as  denoting  anything  affecting  His  essence, 
but  according  to  our  mode  of  thought.  For  ou.r  mind,  understanding  many 
thinu:^  may  very  well  be  related  in  manifold  ways  to  a  bein":  that  is  in  itself 


realit)  ttian  in  a  po-iMc  one  ;  aiid  nn  i>  in  greater 
opposition  :o  (jod  for  being  atftually  committed. 
Hence  greater  love  and  greater  hatred.  I^  not  Ciod 
then  more  closely  related  to  adualities  tii.m  to 
potentialities?  But,  St  Tiioma^  would  contend,  the 
relation,  even  though  closer,  still  remains  conceptual, 
(lod  is  not  really  affected  by  my  existing,  or  by  any- 
thing of  my  doing. 

from    the   following  chapter  (XIII)  it   appears 
that  we  not  only  know  God  in  His  relations  to  us  of      ment,  originated  by  Plato  himself  against   his   own 
Creator,  Lord,  etc.,  relations  which  in  Him  are  con-       theory  of  Ideas,  Tarmenidcs,  i  32. 
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ceptual,  not  real;  but  also  to  some  extent  in  His 
absolute  attributes  of  omnipotence,  wisdom,  good- 
ness, intelligence  and  will,  attributes  which  are 
realitie<  in  Ciod,  and  are  by  us  imperfectly  appre- 
hended as  such. 

t  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  as  combated  here 
the  sequel  of  a  theory  rejected  already  (R.  I,  Chap.  LI), 
tlie  theory  of  Avicenna. 

\  This    is   the   celebrated   rpi'ros  ar^pwTros  argu- 
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I-  It-  }^'  .u  LT,  aiii!  the  nil  ^rc 
^  tfic  priiic'ii^lc;  .iihi  till-  it  1-  \K-\\c\i  as 
I   ]*:  wav><.  The  {.w 


simple;  and  mj  it  comc>  to  view    that  Mniple  heniu  under  inainfMJ  relati-ns 

Indeed  the  more  MHiple  anxthinir  is,  the  oreate 

numerou-  the   etleet-  whereof  it  " 

commi,^  uito  relation  \n  more  inaMii    k:  w-av><.    i  ne  i.iet   then  that  main  thniL^s 

are  predicated   ot   Gud    relatively   ;^   di)   aitte-tath.n  .-t"  the  -u[M-eme  -im[^lieitv 

and  siiiLrleness  of  His  fiein  ^ 

CHAPTER  XV    r/v//  Go^/is  /o .///  //////p  //v  Qiusr  o///.uir  hnn^ 

HA\T\(;  shown  (Chap.  \'I    that  Cioii  i-  t«^.  «^ome  tlnnu-  the  cause  of 
their  heiiiLi,  we  mn>t  Uirther  -h.,  >w  thatt  nMthin-  out  ofC.od  ha-  hemu 
except  ot  llim.    I-Aers   a.ttnhnte  tliat  attaelu-  t..  anvthm^  otherwise 
than  as  constituting  its  essence,  attache-  to  a  thr-u-h  m  me  cau-e,  as  white- 
ness to  man/-  l"o   be    in    a    thirr^    mdependentlx    .>f  eau-ati-n    i-    to    lie   there 
primarily  and  immediately,  as  somethin-  orchnarv  (per  sc)  aiui   essential.    It 
is  impossible  for  anv  one  attribute,  attacinn-  to  two  bem-s,  to  attach  to  eaeh 
as  constituting   it>  essence.    What    i-   predicated    as   c.-nstituent   of  a    tiling's 
essence,  has  no  extension  [u'vond  that  tlimg:  a-  the  havinL.^  three  an^le-  to- 
gether equal  to  two  right  angles  has  no  extension  bevond  ^  triangle,'  of  which 
It  is  predicated,  but  is  convertii^le  with  ^triangle.'  W  liatever  then  attaches  to 
two  things,  cannot  attach  t..  them   both  as  constituting  the  es-cnee  of  each. 
It  IS  impo.sMble  theref  .re  inx  anv  one  attribute  t-.  be  }M-edica.ted  of  two  sub- 
jects without   its  being   predicated   of  one   or   the   other  as   something   come 
there  by  the  operation  of  M)me  cause:  either  o,ne  mu-t  be  cau-e  .^f  the  other, 
or  some  third  thing   must   be  cau-e  of  both.    \ow  ^bemg'  i-   predicated   of 
everything  that  is.   It  i,s  impossible  theref. re  f  .r  there  to  W  tw..  thm-s,  each 
having  being  independently  of  anv  cause;  but  either  the-e  things  mirst  both 
of  them  have  being  by  the  operation  of  a  cause,  or  one  mu>t  be\..  the  other 
the  cause  of  its  being.  Theref. re  everything  which  m  anv  wav  is,  must  have 
being  trom  that  which  is  uncaused;  that  is^,  from  God  (H.  I,  Chap.  X\'). 

2.  What  belongs  to  a  thing  by  its  nature,  and  i-  not  def^endent  o.n  anv 
causation  from  without,  cannot  suffer  d.iminutiMn  or  ciefect.  lo.r  if  anvthln^ 
essential  is  withdrawn  tn.m  or  adiled  t..  nature,  that  nature,  -..  mcrea-ed  <  ."r 
diminished,  will  give  place  to  another.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  nature  i-  lef't 
entire,  and  something  else  is  f  ,und  to  have  sutlered  diminutu^n,  it  is  elear 
that  what  ha>  [)een  >o  diminished  does  not  ab-ohitelv  de[H-iui  on  that  nature, 
but  on  bome  (.ther  cau>e,  l)y  removal  of  whicfi  it  is  diminished.  W  hate\  er 
property  theref  )re  attaches  to  a  thing  k-.  m  one  instance  than  m  others,  does 
not  attach  to  that  thing  in  mere  virtue  of  its  nature,  but  from  the  concurrence 
ot  some  other  cau>e.  The  cause  of  all  etfevts  m  a  particular  kind  will  be  that 
whereot  the  kind  is  predicated  to  the  utmost.  Thus  we  see  that  the  h.^tte-t 
body  i>  the  cau.se  of  heat  in  all  hot  Ix.dies,  and  tlie  briuhtest  bodv  the  cau-e 
ot  brightne.ss  in  all  bright  bodies.  But  Gud  k.  in  tlie  highest  decree  ^bem-' 
(B.  I,  Chap.  XIII).  He  then  is  the  cause  of  all  thinu^s  whereof  MKMn^'1^ 
predicated.! 


•  We  do  not  .isk,  what  made  man  i  ration.il 
animal,  becau-c  man  must  be  a  rational  animal,  if  he 
IS  to  be  man  at  all.  But  we  m.iy  well  ask:  What  made 

the  Englishman  white  and  the  Chinaman  yellow? 

t  'I  hi5  argument  rest,  unfortunately  on  a  thinrv 
of  physical  nature,  to  which  there  is  no  counterpart 
in  rerum  natura,  t!ie  theory  of  the  'h)ur  clement^,'  a 
physical  presentation  of  Fi,ito\  Jnctrinc  <.f  Idea..  Ft'c 
was  taken  to  be  ideally  i;t,  and  the  cau.c  of  all  hca:: 
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air  ideally  cold,  and  the  cause  of  all  cold:  -nater  ideally 
humid,  and  cause  of  all  humidity  :  earth  ideally  dr-j, 
and  cause  of  all  dryness.  The  mediaeval  mind  de- 
lighted in  this  recurrence  to  unity,  ascribing  all  the 
particulars  of  a  kind  to  some  one  source  and  ^ausc, 
tfie  perfed  expression  of  that  kind.  Thus  motion  was 
tr.Ked  to  ..n-  ".■•••//"7  mobile,  political  power  to  the 
f.nipcror,  etv.  1  he  unitic-^  of  nature  .ire  not  m»  ca.y 
to  discern  in  the  light  kA  our  increased   knowledge. 
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3.  The  order  (.t  causes  must  answer  to  the  order  of  effects,  since  effects 
are  proj^ortionate  to  their  causo.  Hence,  as  special  effects  are  traced  to  special 
causes,  S(»  auN  common  feature  ot  those  special  effects  must  be  traced  to  some 
common  cause.  TIuks,  over  and  ab(.\e  the  particular  causes  of  this  or  that 
generatiMU,  the  sun  is  the  uni\ersal  cause  of  all  generation;  and  the  kino-  is 
the  uni\ersal  cause  <.t  go\ernment  in  his  kingdt)m,  over  the  officials  of  the 
kingdom,  and  also  o\er  the  othcials  of  individual  cities.  But  being  is  common 
to  all  things.  There  must  then  be  over  all  causes  some  Cause  to  whom  it 
belt.nus  to  LZi\e  bein^-. 

■  ~  cs 

4.  What  1^  bv  e-ence,  is  the  cau^e  of  all  that  is  by  participation,  as  fire 
i^  the  cause  ot  all  things  fiery,  as  such.  But  Ciod  is  being  bv  His  essence, 
because  He  i^  [uire  being:  while  every  (.ther  being  is  being  by  participa- 
tion, because  there  can  onlv  be  one  being  that  is  its  own  existence  (B.  I, 
Cha[i}\  XXII,  XLII).  (^(.d.  therefore  is  cause  of  being  to  all  other  beings. 

5.  l'.\crything  that  is  po>sible  to  be  and  not  to  be,  has  some  cause:  because, 
looked  at  by  itself,  it  is  indiflerent  either  way;  and  thus  there  must  be  some- 
thing else  that  determines  it  one  way.  Hence,  as  a  process  to  infinity  is 
im[>(.ssible,  there  must  be  some  necessary  being  that  is  cause  of  all  things 
which  are  possible  to  be  and  not  to  be."-'^ 

6.  God  m  His  actuality  and  perfection  includes  the  perfections  of  all 
things  (1^  I,  Cdiap.  XX\TII);  and  thus  He  is  virtually  all.  He  is  therefore 
the  apt  pr(.ducing  cause  of  all. 

Idiis  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  divine  authority:  for  it  is  said:  Who  made 
ficdycn  dud  cdrth^  the  sed,  dud  dll  things  that  dve  therein  (Ps.  cxlv,  6).  And,  All 
''^^''^V'  '^^■''^■''  ^^^'^"•'"  h'  ^^''^^^  '^^^"^  ^eith^Ait  him  ^Wu  nidde  nothing  (John  i,  3).  And, 
hrm  wdi.m  dre  dll  things,  hy  ywhom  dre  dll  things,  in  (unto)  udeom  are  all  things 
(Rom.  xi,   I  6). 


C  MAP  f  h  R  X\^I  -  T/iat  God  has  brought  thi?igs  into  hei?2g  out  of 

nothi?r^ 

o 

To  every  effect  produced  by  (iod  there  is  either  something  pre- 
existent  (.r  not.  If  not,  the  thesis  stands,  that  God  produces  some 
efiect  (.ut  ..f  nothing  pre-existent.  If  anvthing  pre-exists,  we  either 
have  a  }>n.ce,ss  to  infinity,  which  is  impossible,  or  we  must  come  to  some- 
thing }>nmitive,  which  does  not  presuppose  anvthing  else  previous  to  it.  Now 
this  primitive  something  caniK.t  be  Ciod  Himself,  for  God  is  not  the  material 
out  ..f  which  anything  is  made  (B.  I,  Chap.  XVI):  nor  can  it  be  any  other 
heing,  distinct  from  Ci(.d  and  uncaused  bv  God  (Chap.  XV). 

3.  The  m..re  universal  the  effect,  the  higher  the  cause:  for  the  higher  the 
cause,  the  wider  its  range  of  efficiency.  Now  being  is  more  universal  than 
motion,  rherefore  abo\e  any  cause  that  acts  only  by'^moving  and  transmuting 
must  be  that  cause  which  is  the  first  principle'of' being ;  "^^ind  that  \\q  have 
Nhown  to  be  God  (B.  I,  Chap.  XIII).  God  therefore  does  not  ad  merely  by 
moving  and  transmuting:  whereas  every  cause  that  can  only  bring  things  into 

but,  metaph}siealjy,  it  ma}-  be  urged  thus. — God  is 
ex  hpothsi  the  ideal  Being,  the  fulness  of  Being:  the 
name  '  Ciod  '  means  no  less  than  that.  If  then  there 
be  a  (iod  at  ,ill,  all  other  being  must  be  derived 
from  Him. 

Understand,  'and  }et  are.'  This  is  the  argument 
for  the  existence  of  God,  known  as  the 'argument  from 
contingent  being.' 


Nature  IS  more  mamfo'd  and  broKeTi  into  detail  than 
as  St  Thomas  knew  it.  It  i-  true  that  the  nm, 
"warmest  and  brightest  of  beings,"  is  the  cluef 
cause  of  the  heat  and  light  tii.u  make  human  exis- 
tence on  earth  po^c,blc:— to  tlie  nm  uc  owe  the 
coal-forests,— and  we  tnay  obser\e  that  the  nm  i^ 
thus  an  image  of  God  in  the  universe:  but  thi^  i^  an 
analog)-,  not  .n  ar^i^-ument.  St  Thomas's  eonelusion, 
so  far  i,  I  ^ce,  gam^  no  support  from  modern  physics: 
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being  out  of  prc-exi>tinL;  material  acts  nicrclv  ni  that  wav,  tor  a  ihuvj^  is 
made  out  ot  material  In-  moxemcnt  or  some  chaiiL^c. 

4.  It  ih  not  proper  to  the  universal  cause  ot'  heing,  as  ^uch,  to  ac^l  onlv  by 
movement  and  change;  tor  not  hv  movement  and  change  is  heiuL^,  as  such', 
made  out  ot  not-l)einu:,  as  such,  but  ^  beiuLT  this'  i^  made  out  of  ^  not  benr^ 

*^  's  j^ 

this.'  But  God  is  the  unixersal  principle  of  being  (Chap.  W).  'rheref)re  it 
is  not  proper  to  Him  to  act  only  by  mo\ement  or  change,  or  to  need  ore- 
existent  material  to  make  anvthinu;. 

5.  Every  agent  has  a  term  of  action  like  itself,  f.r  it  acts  inasmuch  a^  it 
is  in  actuality.  Given  then  an  agent  in  actualitv  bv  M)me  f  )rm  inherent  m 
it,  and  not  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  substance,*  it  will  be  proper  to  such 
an  agent  to  produce  it>  etfect  by  causing  a  f  )rm  in  ^ome  wav  inherent  m 
matter.  But  God  is  in  actuality,  not  by  anvthing  inherin^^r  jn  I  Jim,  but  to  the 
whole  extent  of  Mis  substance  (B.  I,  Chap.  Will).  Theref-re  the  proper 
mode  of  divine  action  is  to  produce  the  whole  subsistent  thing,  and  not  a  mere 
inherent  thinir,  as  is  form  in  matter. 

10.  Between  actuality  and  potentiality  such  an  order  obta.ins,  that,  though 
in  one  and  the  same  being,  which  is  sometimes  in  [V)tentialitv  sometimes  in 
actuality,  potentiality  is  prior  in  time  to  actualitv  (althouuh  actuality  is  prior 
in  nature),  yet,  absolutely  speaking,  actualitv  must  be  [M-ior  to  }>otentiality, 
as  is  clear  trom  this,  that  potentialitv  is  not  reducetl  to  actuality  except  In 
some  actual  being.  But  matter  is  being  in  [M)tentialitv.T  Theref  .'re  (iod,  tirs't 
and  pure  actuality,  must  be  absolutely  prior  to  matter,  aini  consequently  cause 
thereof. 

This  truth  divine  Scripture  confirms,  saving:  ///  //v  Ao///////a>  (in!  nwitcJ 
heal)en  and  earth  (Gen.  i,  i).  For  to  create  is  nothing  ebc  than  to  bring  a  thini; 
into  being  without  any  pre-existent  material. 

Hereby  is  contuted  the  ern^r  of  the  ancient  [philosophers,  who  supposeil 
no  cause  at  all  tor  matter,  since  in  the  actions  of  particular  agents  they  always 
saw  some  matter  pre-existent  to  every  action.  Wvmii  thev  took  up  the  common 
opinion,  that  nothing  is  made  out  of  nothing,  which  indeed  is  true  of  the 
actions  of  particular  agents.  But  they  had  not  yet  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  universal  agent,  the  active  cause  of  all  being,  whose  causative  actioi/does 
not  necessarily  suppose  any  pre-existent  material. | 

CHAPTER  XV\l~T/jat  Qrcatio?!  is  ?iot  a  -"Movcfuoit  iioi-  a  (^jd^ioe 

EVERY  movement  or  change  is  the  actualisation  («f  something  that  was 
in  potentiality,  as  such:  but  in  this  action  of  creation  there  is  nothing 
pre-existent  m  potentiality  to  l)ecome  the  sul)iect  of  the  action. 

*  That  is  to  ?ay,  given  a  corporeal  agent:  for  the  me.m  St  Thomas's  notion)  of  primordial  matter,  see 

schoolmen  held  that  material  form^  on  earth  did  not  Plato,  Timaeus,  50,  51,  52. 

aduate  the  whole  potential! tv  of  tiie  mattL-r  in  which  \  That   is 'to  say, 'who    works    unconditionally, 

they   mhered.   So   they  explamed   the   mutability  of  being   Himself  the   Unconditioned.  The  "error  of 

sublunary  substances.  Cf.  Chap.  XXX.  the   ancient  philosophers"   was   the  error  of  Plato 

t  By'matter'StThomasdocsnot  mean  material  (Jimneus,  30),   who  certainly  h.-id   arrived  to  some, 


substances  {orpcra),  hut  a  M)rt  of  matrix,  or  mother- 
stuff,  conceived  as  ntjt  yet  determined  by  any  adive 
principle,  or  'form,'  and  therefore  in  potentiality  to 
all  manner  of  material  form-^.  This  i-,  called  bv  the 
schoolmen  rriutcru:  prtma,  or  primordial  matter.  Pri- 
mordial (or  formless)  matter,  a>  >i;eh,  nowliere  exists: 
that  is  to  say,  all  existing  m.atter  i-  JetermineJ;  \  \  ^nme 
particular  form,  so  as  to  make  this  or  tliat  materia 
substance  or  body:  but  primordial  matter  underlies 
all  material  substance^.   For  a  hr^t  notion  f  I  do  not 


though  an  imperfedt,  knowledge  of  the  Universal 
Agent.  PI  iJd'n  reluctance  to  confess  God  as  more 
than  the  Demiurge, — or  ordering  MirvJ  cf  the  uni- 
verse, not  it>  Creator, — came  trom  hi  d,  t'.ni.ng, 
as  he  thought,  the  origin  of  evil  m  tiie  exi-tcrne  uf 
matter,  matter  being  more  or  less  an  irr.Uional  pro- 
duct,  !iot   nritjinated    by   mind,  m\'1    hiA    imperteCtly 


1       controlled  bv  mind.   Monist>   at    lea>t  wil 


not   diCiu" 

the   derivation    ot"  matter   from   mind.    'Po   ti'iem,  all 
reaht)    1-  Une  and    ot"  One  :    but  the\-  den\-  creation 
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2.  The  extremes  of  movement  or  change  fall  under  the  same  order,*  being 
either  ot  the  same  kind,  as  contraries  are,  or  sharing  one  common  potentiality 
of  matter.  But  nothing  of  this  can  be  in  creation,  to  which  no  previous  con- 
dition ot  things  is  suppc^sed. 

^  In  every  change  or  movement  there  must  be  something  coming  to  be 
otherwise  than  as  it  was  before.  But  wdiere  the  whole  substance  of  a  thing  is 
brought  into  being,  there  cannot  be  any  permanent  residuum,  now  in  this 
condition,  now  in  that:  because  such  a  residuum  would  not  be  produced,  but 
presupposed  to  production. 

CHAPTER  XVIII    Soliitio7i  of Argu?ne?its  against  Qreation\ 

Hl'XCb,  appears  the  futility  of  arguments  against  creation  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  movement  or  change,— as  that  creation  must  be  in  some 
subject,  or  that  not-being  must  be  transmuted  into  being:  for  creation 
is  not  a  change,  but  is  the  mere  dependence  of  created  being  on  the  principle 
bv  which  it  is  set  up,  and  so  comes  under  the  categorv  oi  relation:  hence  the 
subject  of  creation  may  very  well  be  said  to  be  the  thing  created.J  Never- 
theless creation  is  spoken  of  as  a  'change'  according  to  our  mode  of  conceiving 
It,  inasmuch  as  our  understanding  takes  one  and  the  same  thing  to  be  now 
non-existent  and  atterwards  existing.  If  creation  (creaturedom)  is  a  relation, 
It  IS  evidently  <ome  sort  of  reality;  and  this  reality  is  neither  uncreated,  nor 
created  bv  a  turther  act  of  creation.  For  since  the  created  effect  really  depends 
on  the  CVeator,  tliis  relation  must  be  a  certain  reality.  Now  every  reality  is 
brought  into  being  by  God;  and  therefore  also  this  reality  is  brought  into 
being  by  Ciod,  and  vet  was  not  created  by  any  other  creation  than  that  of 
the  tir,>t  creature,  because  accidents  and  t'orms  do  not  exist  by  themselves, 
and  theretore  neither  are  thev  terms  of  separate  creation,  since  creation  is  the 
[M-oduction  ot  substantial  being;  but  as  thev  are  Mn  another,'  so  are  thev 
created  in  the  creation  of  other  thin^^-s. 

CHAP  1  ER  XIX-77v//  Qrcatio?!  is  ?iot  Successive 

SLCCESSION  is  proper  to  movement.  But  creation  is  not  movement. 
I  heretore  there  is  in  it  no  succession. 
2.  In  every  successive  movement  there  is  some  medium  between  the 
extremes.  But  between  being  and  ncU-being,  whichare  theextremes  in  creation, 
there  can  be  no  medium,  and  therefore  no  succession. 

V  In  every  making,  in  which  there  is  succession,  the  process  of  being 
made  is  before  the  state  of  achieved  completion.  But  this  cannot  happen  in 
creation,  because,  tor  the  process  of  being  made  to  precede  the  achieved 
completion  ot  the  creature,  there  would  be  required  some  subject  in  which 
the  process  might  take  place.  Such  a  subject  cannot  be  the  creature  itself  of 
whose  creation  we  are  speaking,  because  that  creature  is  not  till  the  state 
ot  Its  achieved  completion  is  realised.  Nor  can  it  be  the  Maker,  because  to 
be  m  movement  is  an  actualitv,  not  of  mover,  but  of  moved.  And  as  for  the 
process  or  being  made  having  for  its  subject  any  pre-existing  material,  that 

out  ot  nothmg,  and  consider  matter  a  necessary  and       in  the  title  of  this  chapter.    It  Contains  no  reference 
eternal  outcome  of  the  D.vme  Mind.   On  Moni.n       to  the  aue^tion  raided  in  Chap.  XXXVIII 
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St  Thomas  touches,  Chapp.  LXXIII-LXX\ 

•  The  "extremes"  are  the  situation  from  uhiJi 
the  movement  or  change  starts,  and  the 'situation  in 
which  it  ends. 

t  The  addition  ab  <rtcrno  i.  evidently  out  of  place 


\  'Creation  '  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  adion  as 
It  IS  of  God,  but  the  action  as  it  is  received  in  the 
creature,  constituting  a   relation   to   God  which   we 

ma\-  call  'creaturedom.' 
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is  again>t  the  \'crv  idea  ot  creation.  T"hii>   <iiccc^<i(m  i<  impossible  in  the  d^'t 
ot  creation. 

5.  Successive  stages  in  the  making  of  things  heciime  necessary,  (uving  to 
detect  ot  the  matter,  which  is  not  -iitlicieiith  clis^hwcd  tVom  the  first  tor  the 
reception  ot  the  torm.  Hence,  when  the  matter  1-  ah'eadv  [>errectlv  disposed 
tor  the  torm,  it  receive>  it  in  an  instant.  Thu^  hecaii-e  a  transparent  mediun^ 
is  always  in  tinal  disposition  tor  light,  it  light-  ii[^  at  once  in  tlie  [^-esence  ot" 
any  actually  shinrng  thing.  N<a\  in  creation  nothing  is  preretpiisite  on  the 
part  ot  the  matter,  nor  is  anything  wanting  to  the  agent  tor  action,  it  tollows 
that  creation  takes  place  in  an  instant:  a  thin-  is  at  '.lue  in  the  act  ot"  hemLr 
created  and  is  created,  as  liglu  is  at  once  being  -bed  and  is  sinning. 

CHAPTER  XXI  -  77^//  //  Ih  longs  to  Qoi/d/o/ic  to  create 

SINCE  the  order  ot  action-  is  acconbng  t^  the  orc.er  of  agents,  aiul  the 
ac^tion  is  nobler  ot"  tlie  no[)lcr  agent,  the  tir-t  .md  highest  action  mu-t  be 
proper  to  tlie  first  aiul  highc-t  agent.  Hut  creati.  n  i-  the  fir-t  and  highest 
action,  presuppo-i ng  no  other,  and  m  all  others  iM'e-u[^}nised.  Theret".  »re  creati mh 
is  the  proper  action  (»r"  (iod  ahwie,  who  is  the  highest  agent. 

2.  Nothing  else  i>  the  universal  caii-e  (>r' being  but  (iod   (Xliap.   W). 

3.  Et^eCts  answer  proportionalb  to  their  cau-e-.  I'hus  actual  etiects  we 
attribute  tt)  actual  causes,  potential  etlects  to  potential  causes,  [^articular  etfecSts 
to  particular  causes,  and  universal  etlects  to  uni\ersal  causes.  Xow  the  first 
thing  caused  is  '  being/  a^  we  see  bv  its  pre-ence  m  all  things.  Theretore 
the  proper  cause  ot' 'being,'  simply  as  such,  is  the  first  and  universal  agent, 
which  is  God.  Other  agents  are  not  ca.use-  ot"  ^  being,'  simply  as  such,  but 
causes  ot  'being  this,'  as  Mnan'  or  'w  bite':  but  'being,'  siniply  as  such,  is  caused 
by  creation,  which  proupposes  nothing,  becau-e  nothing  can  be  out-ide  oF 
the  extensicMi  ot  'being,'  simply  as  such.  Other  [M-oihictioiis  result  m  'being 
this,'  or  'being  ^A  this  quality':  t"or  out  eit"  [>re-e.\istent  being  i^  maile 
'being  this,'  or  'being  of  this  quality.' -*■ 

6.  Every  agent  that  acts  as  an  instrument  com[detes  the  action  of  the 
principal  agent  by  some  action  proper  and  connatural  tt)  itself",  as  a  -aw  operates 
to  the  making  of  a  stool  by  cutting.  If  then  there  be  anv  nature  that 
operates  to  creation  a.s  an  instrument  of  the  [irime  creator,  this  bein:,^  must 
operate  through  some  action  due  and  proper  to  its  own  nature.  Now  the 
effect  answering  to  the  proper  auction  of  an  instrument  is  prior  in  the  wav  of 
production  to  the  etlect  answering  to  the  fM-inci[\il  agent;  hence  it  is  that  the 
tinal  end  answers  to  the  principal  agent:!  for  the  cutting  (^f  the  wood  is  prior 

•  rolf.  Ti,  or  TuiuiSe  ri,  as  Anstotle  would  say,  liie       perfedtion.  God  n  ideal  Being,  aCtualiscd  :  He  is  the 

actuality  of  ideality. 

To  say  that  God  gives  beiii^  t(;  things  is  by  no 
means  to  deny  that  He  gives  also  particular  detcrmina- 
tionsofbeing.  The  first  bcingwascreatcd  under  certain 
particular  determinations.  Once  created,  created  agents 
art  and  rcatft,  modifying  these  determination^.  But 
Being,  as  such,  they  can  neither  give  nor  t.ik,'  away. 
They  can  neither  create  nor  annihilate  an\thing. 
Matter  is  indestrurtiblc;  and  the  li^ht  oi'  intcHi^'t  nee, 
once  kindled  by  theCreator's  tout  h,  burn-  for  eternity. 

t  Ihc  final  end  wiiich  the  work  i^  intended  to 
achieve  Jireds  the  progress  of  ttie  wi.rk,  a^  ib.e  prin- 
cipal agent  also  direds  it.  The  tinal  end  tir  t  exists  as 
an  idea  in  the  niind  of  the  principal  agent:  this  idea 
guides  the  execution;  and  i'^  reali>ed  la-t  thing  of  all, 
when  the  work  h  dune. 


\ 


former  expressing  some  particular  substance,  as  'this 
steam,'  the  latter  -.jnie  particular  quality,  as  'the 
whiteness  of  these  \Na-hed  garments.' 

The  argument  lies  open  to  this  difficulty. — EfTerts 
answer  proportionally  to  their  causes:  but  'being, 
simply  as  such,'  is  an  ab>tracl  effect  :  therefore  it 
answers  to  an  abstract  ^auvj:  which  argiie^  tlic  Creator 
to  be  an  abstrad  Being:  now  abstract  Being  is  mere 
mental  fiction. — St  Thomas  would  not  admit  this 
Nominalist  position,  that  abstract  Being  i>  mere  men- 
tal ficbon.  Force,  Energy,  Work,  Life,  surely  arc 
not  mere  mental  fictions,  and  }et  the\-  are  ah-tract 
beings.  Abstract  Being  doe>  not  exist  as  abstrad:  it  is 
a  reality  in  these  and  these  particulars.  St  Thomas,  in 
one  place,  if  indeed  the  argument  is  reallv  his  calls 
God  an  abstract  Being:  see  B.  I,  Chap.  XLII,  n.  i  ;, 
with  note.  He  means  that  God   is  a   Being  of  ideal 
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to  the  form  (.f  the  stool.  There  mu>t  then  be  some  effecl:  due  to  the  proper 
operatiiai  of  the  instrument  used  f)r  creation;  and  this  effect  must  be  prior 
in  the  ^vay  of  production  to  M)eing':  for  'being'  is  the  effect  answering  to 
the  action  of  the  prime  creator.  But  that  i,s  impossible:  for  the  more  geiieral 
is  prior  in  the  way  ot  generation  to  the  more  particular."* 

Herel)y  is  destroyed  the  error  of  certain  philosophers,  who  said  that  God 
created  the  t^r^t  spirit,  and  by  it  was  created  the  second,  and   so  in  order  to 
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the  last. 

CHAPTER  XXII    That  God  IS  Ahmghty 

AS  creation  is  the  work  of  God  alone, so  whateyer  beings  are  producible 
only  by  creation  must  be  immediately  produced  by  Him.  Such  are 
all  spirits,-''-  the  existence  of  \yhich  fo'r  the  present'let  us  suppose,! 
and  likewise  all  bodily  uKitter.  These  seyeral  existences  are  immediate  effects  of 
creative  p.Aver.  Now  a  power  is  not  determined  and  limited  to  one  effeti, 
when  It  is  productiye  of  several  effeccts  immediately,  and  that  not  out  of  any 
}M-e-exi^tent  material.  I  sav  'immediately,'  because  if  the  production  wxre 
through  intermediate  agents,  the  diver.sity  of  effects  might  be  ascribed  to  those 
intermediate  causes.  I  say  again  'not  out  of  any  pre-existent  material,'  because 
the  same  agent  by  the  same  action  causes  different  effeds  according  to  the 
ditlereiKc  ot  material.  God\  power  then  is  not  determined  and  limited  to  one 
etlect. 

2.  Every  perfect  active  power  is  co-extensIve  with  and  coyers  all  cases  of 
Its  own  proper  eWeci:  thus  jK^fect  building  power  would  extend  to  everything 
that  could  be  called  a  house.  But  the  divine  power  is  of  itself  the  cause  of 
being,  and  being  is  its  proper  effe^.  Therefore  that  powxr  extends  to  all 
things  that  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  being:  for  ff  the  divine  power 
were  available  only  f)r  one  particular  effcft,  it  would  not  be  the  ordinary 
cause  ot  being,  as  such,  but  cause  of  '  this  being.'  Now  what  is  inconsistent 
\yith  the  idea  ot  '  being  '  is  the  opposite  of  '  being,'  which  is  '  not-being.'  God 
then  can  do  all  thing>  that  do  not  include  in  themselves  the  element  of  not- 
bemg,  that  is  to  say,  that  do  not  involve  a  contradiction. 

3.  Every  agent  act^  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  aduality.  According  then  to  the 
mode  ot  actuality  of  each  agent  is  the  mode  of  its  active  power.  Now  God  is 

vvvwf  ^''''^'^•''  ^'^'""^  '''  ^^'"'^^^^^'  f^^e  perfections  of  all  beings  (B.  I,  Chap. 
XX\  III):  therefore  His  active  power  extends  to  all  things  that  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  adtual  beinir. 

5.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  an  tWea  may  not  be  in  the  power  of 
an  agent.  In  one  way,  because  it  has  no  afl^nity  or 'likeness  to  the  agent,  for 
every  agent  acts  to  the  production  of  its  own  likeness  somehow :§  hence  man 
cannot  be  the  parent  of  brute  or  plant,  though  he  can  be  parent  of  man,  who 
IS  more  than  they.  In  another  way,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  effec^t, 
transcending  the  compass  of  the  active  power:  thus  the  adive  power  of  matter 
cannot  pr.nluce  spirit.  In  a  third  way,  on  account  of  the  material  being 
determined  to  some  effect,  and  the  agent  having  no  power  over  it:  thus  a 
airpenter  cannot  make  a  saw,  because  his  art  gives  him  no  power  over  iron. 
But  in  none  ot  these  ways  can  an  effect  be  withdrawn  from  the  divine  power: 
not^  tor  the  unhkeness  of  the  etfecl,  since  every  being,  in  so  much  as  it  has 

atalP^^'^'"'    '^'''^    '    ''""^'    '''"'    '''^'''''    ''   '"'    ^'""^       aer7/  KaO' a{.r7>  o.Wa  of  the   Platonic  Ideas,  which 
.■-p.  .  ,       ,  the  Neo-Platonists  personified  as  spirits, 

t    I  he  term   here   translated  Spirit'  is  sui^sfanria  |  He  undertakes  to  prove  it  in  Chap.  XLM. 

/.•AJ'./..     a  Hib.tanee   e.xi.nng  by   u^elf  apart '  from  §  Thus  my  writing  is  like,  or  proportioned  to,  mv 

matter.   1  ae  expression  .ccm.  to  be  taken  from  the      thought,  as  a  sign  to  the  thing  signified. 
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being,  is  like  God  iChap.  X\';:  nor  np^ain  tor  tlu-  vx.vUcucc  of  rhe  cflVa, 
since  God  i^al^ivcall  in  goodness  and  i^crreaion  (\l.  K  C  li.ipr>.  XW'IH,  XLh' 
nor  hl^tly  tor  the  dcteci  of  the  niatcrhd,  m'hcc  (in.!  ,n  Hi.  a,ti,wi  need.\i() 
material  (Chap.  W'l). 

This  al^o  i>  taught  l^v  divine  Scripture  a>  a  tenet  cf  t^iith.  /  ,//;;  ^7,./ 
■^■Ilmlghty,  ^iali^  kf'.rr  mc  and  he  perfect  Kien.  xvii,  ii:  /  ^7/  :.■  th.it  th'u  .uNst 
do  ah!  things  (job  xlii,  2):  .'^(o  u^ord  shut/  he  imp  sjihd  M^ith  d  d  (Luke  1,  ;-). 

Hereby  is  exxduded  the  error  ot"  ^uIuh-v  [^hih-opher^,  who   have   laid'  it 
down  that  God  can  do  nothing  except  acc'-rdm-  to  the  course  of  nature   () 
such    it    is   said:    As   thiough   thee   Ahm:phty  huid  ;r.  pAiyr,   thiex  re.lpmed  ,f  hi 
(Job  xxii,   17).  '  ■ 


r 


CHAPTER  XXIII    That  Gotfs  ylc/to/i  in  (^reattofi  is  not  of 
Physical  Necessity,  hut  of  Free  Choice  of  If 'i /I 

THE  power  ot'everv  ncce<<nrv  agent  i^  determined  and  limited  to,.ne 
etiect.  Ihat  i^  the  reaM-n  why  all  [dn-ical  etleot-^  alwav^  come  out  m 
the  same  wav,  unle^^  there  be  some  interference:  Init  a.cf.  .,["  the  will 
not  so.  But  the  dn/me  power  is  n-.t  directed  t--  one  etlecf  onlv  (Chap.  XXIlj. 
God  then  doe,>  not  act  bv  ph\si\al  nece^Htw  but  In    will.- 

2.  Whatever  doe>  not  mvuhe  a  contradicti.  ai,  1'.  uithm  the  raive  of  the 
divine  powTr.  But  manv  thing,  that  do  not  exi^t  m  creation  wouhf^till  m 
volve  no  contradiction  it'  thev  did  exi^t.  This  ,\  niost  evidentlv  the  ca^e 
m  regard  ot  the  number  and  Hze  and  distance,  of'  the  stai-  and  other  boch'es 
They  would  present  no  contradiction,  no  intrinsic  absurditv,  it'  thev  were 
arranged  on  another  plan.  Manv  things  therefore  he  withm  the  ranL^x- ofdivme 
power,  that  are  not  found  in  nature.  But  whoever  does  some  ani  leaves  out 
others  ot  the  things  that  he  can  do,  act.  by  choice  of  will  and  not  bv  nhvMc  il 
necessity.!  "        " 

4.  Since  God's  aclion  is  Hi>  sub.tance  (B.  I,  Chap.  LXXIII)  the  divine 
action  cannot  come  under  the  categorv  of  those  acts  that  are  ^  transient  '  and 
not  m  the  agent,  but  mu>t  be  an  act  'immanent  '  m  the  auent  such  a/are 
ads  ot  knowing  and  deMring,  and  none  other.  Ciod  theref  .re  acts\uul  operates 
by  knowing  and  willing.  ■ 

6  A  self-determined  agent  is  prior  to  an  agent  determined  from  without- 
tor  all  that  i.  determined  from  without  is  reducible  t.,  what  is  ^elf-determinec' 
or  we  should  have  a  proces.  to  mfinitv.  But  he  who  ,\  not  master  of  his  ovs  n 
action  is  not  self-determined:  f  .r  he  acts  a.  led  b;  another,  not  as  his  own 
leader.  The  prime  agent  then  must  act  m  sueh  a  wav  a^  to  remain  mister 
ot  his  own  action.  But  no  one  ls  master  of  his  own  a.tion  except  he  be  a 
voluntary  aijent. 

7.  Will-action  is  naturally  pnop  to  phvsical   actinn:  f  ,r  that  is  naturallv 
prior  which  IS  more  perfect,  albeit  in  the  mdivuiual  it  be  posterior  in  time 
But  will-action  is  the  more  perfect,  as  withm  o,ur  experience  voluntary  ai^^ents 

•  The  proof  rcflrrcJ  :•>  rc^o  principally  on  this,      a  psychological  proof  of  the  freedom   of"  \h.  tuman 

will ;  and  thence  argue  that  a  pcrfc^ion  so  con^picuous 
in  the  human  mmd  cannot  be  denicJ  ro  th,  Supreme 
Mind.— Sec  Frce-m/Iin  qod  an,!  Man  in  Om  ,,;  and 
Cambridge  Conf?renres,  i  900,  i  90  i ,  pp.  ,  ,  ,  .J.  /  s,nds 
and  Co.,  London).  ' 

t  This  is  the  .ir^'um-nt   .iK,\c  rdcrrcJ  to  (H    I 
Chap.  XIII  note)  otthc  pnnut:\c  collocation  of  tl  c 
materi.il,  ot  the    unlver^c    W:n^   no  consequciuc   of 
phyMcal  necessity  but  .m  ..rJiii.i,uc  of  mind. 


that  the  Cre.itor  l,\•ork^  not  upon  any  pre-existent 
material.  But  this  .mj  the  other  .irguments  of  Chap. 
XXII  do  not  touch  the  Ide.ili^t  .uul  p,!nthe!>;t  position, 
th.u  the  Supreme  Mind  thiuK.  m  nccc>-.iry  grooves 
or  forms;  that  what  theologians  call  'creatures'  are 
but  the  necessary  thoughts  of  (^jj;  and  th.it  no- 
thing is  really  possible  but  what  thu-  actually  comes 
to  be.  This  position  is  taken  account  of  more  in  Chap. 
XX\'I.  It  may  be  al.o  met  thus.  Wc  may  lay  down 
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are  more  perfect  than  physical.  Therefore  will-adion  must  be  assigned  to  God, 
the  prime  agent. 

8.  Where  will-attion  and  physical  action  go  together,  will-acfion  repre- 
sents tiie  higher  power  and  uses  the  other  as  an  instrument.  But  the  divine 
power  Is  supreme,  and  theretore  must  act  by  will-action,  not  under  physical 
necessity. 

This  truth  also  divine  Scripture  teaches  us.  All  tilings, -echjatsoe\\n-  lie  hiath 
id  I  led,  the  Lord  hhithi  d^iie  (Ps.  cxxxiv,  6):  Who  ^^or^eth  all  things  according  to 
the  CAinsel  ef  his  '\cill  (I'-^ph.  i,   i  i). 

CFIAPTER  XXIV- r^//  Qod  aBs  by  His  Wisdom^ 

TIIK  will  is  moved  to  act  by  some  apprehension.!  But  God  ads  by 
willing.  Since  then  in  God  there  is  intelledual  apprehension  onlv,  and 
He  uiulerstands  nothing  otherwise  than  by  understanding  Himself, 
whom  to  understand  is  to  be  wise  (B.  I,  Chap.  LIV),  it  follows  that  God 
works  out  all  thiiiLrs  accord.iinr  to  His  wisdom. 

1.  Kverv  agent  ads  in  so  far  as  it  has  within  it  something  corresponding 
to  the  efiect  to  be  produced.  But  in  every  voluntary  agent,  as  such,  w^hat 
corrcsponcs  to  the  etlect  to  be  produced  is  some  intellectual  presentation  of 
the  same.  Were  there  no  more  than  a  mere  physical  disposition  to  produce 
the  eflect,  the  agent  could  act  only  to  one  etfect,  because  for  one  physical 
cause  there  is  only  one  [diysical  mode  of  operation  [ratio  naturalis  unius  est 
una  tantum).  Kvery  voluntary  agent  therefore  produces  its  effect  according  to 
the  mode  of  intellectual  operation  proper  to  itself.  But  God  acts  by  willing, 
and  theretore  it  is  by  the  wisdom  of  His  intellecl  that  He  brings  things  into 
being. 

3.  The  fune^ion  of  wisdom  is  to  set  things  in  order.  Now  the  setting  of 
things  in  order  can  be  effected  only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  and 
proportion  ot  the  said  things  to  one  another,  and  to  some  higher  thing  which 
is  the  <t\\A  and  purpose  of  them  all:   f)r  the  mutual  order  of  things  to  one     \ 
another  is  f)unded  upon  their  order  to  the  end  which  they  are  to  serve.  But      ' 
it  is  proper  to  intelligence  alone  to  know  the  mutual  relations  and  propor-    / 
tions  ot  things.  Again,  it  is  proper  to  wisdom  to  judge  of  things  as  they  stand 
to  their  highest  cause. t  Thus  every  setting   of  things   in   order  by  wisdom 
must  be  the  work  of  some  intelligence.^  But   the  things  produced  by  God 
bear  an  orderly  relation  to  one  another,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  chance, 
since  It  [sit,  not  sint)  obtains  ahvays  or  for  the  most  part.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  God,  in  bringing  things  into  being,  intended  them  in  a  certain  order. 
Theretore  His  production  of  them  was  a  work  of  wisdom. 

All  this  is  contirmed    by  divine  authority,  for  it  is  said:    T^hou  hast  made 

h  A  formal  logician  might  quarrel  with  this  argu- 
ment: 'All  -work  of  intelligence  and  wisdom  is  a 
^-citing  of  things  in  order;  therefore  all  setting  of  things 
in  order  is  a  work  of  intelligence  and  wisdom:'  an 
illogical  conversion.  St  Thomas  however  does  not 
argue  in  that  way.  He  gives  us  to  understand  that  to 
set  things  in  order  is  a  peculiar  work  of  intelligence, 
which  cannot  be  done  by  chance,  least  of  all  when  the 
things  ordered  are  complex  and  manifold,  as  are  the 
endless  details  of  nature.  Chance  events,  as  Aristotle 
oh^^crves  are  raretics  and  exceptions:  the  course  of 
nature,  so  uniform,  or  so  seldom  varied,  cannot  be  the 
work  of  chance.  Thus  that  very  uniformit}'  of  nature, 
now  taken  to  militate  against  religion,  is  taken  by  St 
Thomas  for  an  argument  of  divine  contrivance. 


That  is  to  say,  not  by  arbitrary  whim  or  irra- 
tional wilfulnc<:^  The  thesis  is  against  the  Nominalists, 
who  denied  the  intelligible  essences  ( :ntcy.:pih\lta ) 
which  are  the  reasons  of  things  (rationes  rcrum). 

\  Tiic  .ipprchcn-ion  ma\-  I'c  of  a  sensible  objec^^, 
jplOVoking  pavMon,  or  it  may  bean  intellectual  appre- 
hension. In  (jod  of  course  there  is  no  passion,  and  no 
intellect  that  can  present  things  otherwise  than  as 
the}'  .ire. 

\  The  '  highest  cau^c'  i-  here  taken  to  be  the  final 
cause.  Thu-  the  purpo>e  of  navigatioii  i-  tlie  'highest 
cause'  of  the  part^  of  a  -liip,  a-  sucii;  and  to  judge  of 
those  parts  in  view  of  navigation  belongs  to  nautical 
'  wisdom.' 
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.,//Mn^sw  msdom  [\\.   en,   24);   and,  the  Lord  m  ,,iukm J,unJcJ  the  earth 
(Prov.  in,  19).  ■'  ' 

Hereby  is  excluded  the  crrur  ..f  s.aiie  who  ..aid  that  all  thing's  depend  on 
the  absolute  wdl  ot  God,  independent  ..t'  any  reason. 

CHAPTER  XX\'   /;;  -u/'iV/  sense  some  thhrrs  are  said tu  !>e 

Impossible  to  the  rl/tnighty  " 

IN  God  there  i<  active  power,  Init  no  potentiality.  N,,w  pos.ihilitv  is  .pnken 
ot  both  as  involving  active  p,.wcr  and  a.  involvin-  p,,tcntiali'tv.  Those 
things  then  are  impossible  to  God,  the  possibility  ot'  winch  wmuI.I  ineiii 
in  Him  potentiality.  K.xamplt- :  God  cannot  beany  material  llnn-  He  cannot 
suffer  change,  nor  detect,  nor  fatigue,  nor  forgettulne.ss,  luu  detcat.iior  violence, 
nor  repentance,  anger,  or  sadness. 

Again,  since  the  objecl  and  etfecl  of  active  power  i.  ..^nc  produced  reality 
■  t  must  be  said  to  be  impossible  tor  (iod  to  make  or  pr,.duce  anythnn^  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  'reality,'  or  -being,-  a>  such,  or  inoinsistent  with 
the  notion  ot  a  reality  that  is  'made,'  or  'produced,'  inasmuch  as  it  is  'made  ' 
or  'produced,'  Examples :  God  cannot  make  one  .ind  the  same  thinu'  t.^uether 
to  be  and  not  to  be.  He  cannot  make  opposite  attributes  to  be  111'  the  same 
subject  in  the  .same  respect.  He  cannot  make  a  thin^'  wanting.  11,  any  of  its 
essential  constituents,  while  the  thing  itself  remains:  f.r  instance,  a  man  with- 
out a  soul.*  bince  the  principles  of  some  sciences,  as  ln.,c.  geometry,  an<i 
arithmetic,  rest  on  the  formal,  or  abstr.ict,  constituents  m,  which  the  c'sscce 
of  a  thing  depends,  it  follows  that  God  cannot  elfect  anytime  contrary  t,. 
these  principles,  as  that  genus  should  not  be  predicable  of  species;  or  that  fines 
drawn  from  the  centre  ot  a  circle  to  the  circumference  should  not  be  equal. 
God  cannot  make  the  past  not  to  have  been.  Some  things  also  Ciod  cannot 
make,  because  they  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  notion  ,.f  a  creature  as 
such:  thus  He  cannot  create  a  God,  or  make  anything  opial  to  Himsdf  ,.r 

anything  that  shall  maintain  itself  in  being,  independeiulv  of  1 1, m.  He  cannot 
do  what  He  cannot  will:  He  cannot  make  Hnn-elf  cease  to  be,  or  cease  to  be 
good  or  happy,  nor  can  He  will  anything  evil,  or  si„.  No^  can  His  will 
bechang'e.ibe:  He  cannot  therefore  cause  what  He  has  ,,„ee  willed  n..ttobe 
hilhlled.t  There  is  however  this  difference  between  this  last  impossibility  on 
God  s  part  and  all  others  that  have  been  enumerated.  The  ,,thcrs  are  absolute 
unpossibilities  tor  God  either  to  will  or  dn:  but  the  things  now  sn„ken  of 
God  might  vvill  and  do  if  His  will  or  power  be  considered  ,,bs,,h„ely,  but  not 
If  It  be  considered  under  the  presupposition  of  H„  will  to  the  contrary.  \nd 
therefore  all  such  phrases  as,  'God  cannot  act  contrary  t,,  what  I  le  hasarVan-red 
to  do,  are  to  be  understood  w  se,uu  eomf,;<it',:  but,  und.erst,„,d  /;/  u;,.u  J,rt\o 
they  are  false,  for  n,  that  sense  they  regard  the  power  and  will  of  G>,d  con- 
sidered absolutely.! 


i 


•  God  t.ikjih  .:jt.;v  the  spirit  of  prunes '^..  l.xxv),  but 
then  they  cease  to  be  princes. 

t  God  would  do  ccrr.iin  things,  ap.ut  from  pe- 
nance or  prayer,  wh:ch  He  f)re.cc-  will  be  interposed, 
as  the  destruction  of  Xmivc  (Jon,  lii,  ,o),  or  of  t'-e 
Israelites  in  the  desert  (K.xod.  x.xxn,  lo).  He  docs  not 


^vill  such  things  absolutely ;  and  St  Thomas  here  speaks 
of  absolute  will,  e.g.,  of  God's  promises  to  Messiah 
and  His  Church,  temporary  arrcimnces  notwith- 
standing (Ps.  Ixxxviii,  33-38). 

t  For  this  distinction  and  doctrine  sec  1).  I,  Ch.ip. 
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CHAPTER  XX\T-7y>^/  the  Divine  Under  standing  is  not  limited 

to  certain  Jixed  Effects 

NOW  that  it  ha^  been  shown  (Chap.  XXIII)  that  the  divine  power 
(Iocs  not  act  ot"  physical  necessity,  but  by  understanding  and  wnll,  lest 
anv  one  ^liould  think  tliat  God's  understanding  or  knowledge  extends 
oiil\  to  certain  ti.xcd  ctfccth,  and  that  thus  God  acls  under  stress  of  ignorance, 
though  not  under  stress  ot  physical  constraint,  it  remains  to  show  that  His 
knoulcdgc  or  understanding  is  bounded  by  no  limits  in  its  view  of  effects. 

2.  W'c  have  ^hovvn  above  (B.  I,  Chap.  XLIIl)  the  infinity  of  the  divine 
essence.  Now  the  plane  of  the  intinite  can  never  be  reached  by  any  piling  up 
ot  finite  quantities,  because  the  infinite  infinitely  transcends  any  finite  quanti- 
ties however  many,  even  though  they  were  infinite  in  number.*  But  no  other 
being  than  C^od  is  infinite  in  essence:  all  others  are  essentially  included  under 
limited  genera  and  species. f  Howsoever  then  and  to  whatsoever  extent  the 
et}ect>  or  duine  [>roduction  are  comprehended,  it  is  ever  wdthin  the  compass 
ot  the  diMue  e^enee  to  reach  beyond  them  and  to  be  the  foundation  of  more. 
The  di\ine  understanding  then,  in  perfecfly  knowing  the  divine  essence 
(!].  1,  Chap.  XLMI),  transcends  any  infinity  of  achial  effects  of  divine  power, 
aiul  therefore  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  these  or  those  effects. 

4.  Ir  tlie  causality  ot  the  divine  understanding  were  limited,  as  a  neces- 
sary agent,  to  any  effects,  it  would  be  to  those  efieds  w^hich  God  adually  brings 
into  being.  But  it  has  been  shown  above  (B.  1,  Chap.  LXVI)  that  God  under- 
stands e\en  tlnngs  that  neither  are  nor  shall  be  nor  have  been. 

5.  The  divme  knowledge  stands  to  the  things  produced  by  God  as  the 
knowledge  of  an  artist  to  the  knowledge  of  his  art.  But  every  art  extends  to  all 
that  can  possibly  be  contained  under  the  kind  of  things  subjedt  to  that  art,  as 
the  art  of  budding  to  all  houses.  But  the  kind  of  thing  subjecl:  to  the  divine 
art  Is  MK'ing'  (genus  suhjcctum  drcimr  artis  est  ens),  since  God  by  His  under- 
standing is  the  universal  principal  of  being  (Chapp.  XXI,  XXIV).  Therefore 


ttie  (1 


ivine  understamling  extends  its  causality  to  all  things  that  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  ^being,'  and  is  not  limited  to" certain  fixed  effects. 

llenec  it  is  slid:  Great  is  our  Lor  J,  and  great  his  pouter,  and  of  bis  wisdom 
there  is  wj  ree'^aiing  hy  number  (Ps.  cxlvi,  5). 

Hereby  is  excluded  the  position  of  some  philosophers  who  said  that  from 
Gotl's  understandingof  Himself  there  emanates  a  certain  arrangementof  things 
m  the  universe,  as  though  He  did  not  deal  with  creatures  at  His  discretion, 
fixing  the  limits  of  each  creature  and  arranging  the  whole  universe,  as  the 
C  ath(<lic  faith  professes.  It  is  to  be  observed  however  that,  though  the  divine 
un.ierstandmg  is  not  limited  to  certain  efiects,God  nevertheless  has  determined 
to  Himself  fixed  effects  to  be  produced  in  due  order  by  His  wisdom,  as  it  is 
sail! :   /  /-.//  hast  di ^posed  all  things  in  measure,  number  and  weight  (Wisd.  xi,  2  I ) .  J 

world  is  neccss.ir)-  to  God,  and  the  whole  arrangement 


•  Any  quantitative  infinite, — allowing  its  possibi 
liy, — still  is  infinite  only  in  a  certain  category.  But 
God  transcends  all  the  categories.  An  infinite  number 
would  not,  be  intelligent,  or  just,  or  beautiful.  There- 
fore it  would  fall  infinitely  short  of  God. 

t  It  is  said,  I  tfiink,  l.y  .Aristotle,  th.it  only  n.i- 
tural  objects  fall  into  gener.t  xwd  species,  not  .artificial 
things.  It  is  no  concern  ot  St  Tliomas  here  to  deny 
that.  Artificial  thing-  in.,\  .,n_\  luiw  be  clabsificd,  though 
It  be  not  In  generic  and  -pec  ific  differences,  'lo  classify 
IS  to  limit,  (iod  is  above  all  tlas-ification. 

4    I  hib  common    Hegelian   po-ition    i?   that   the 
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of  tl'.c  universe  likewise  an  a  priori  necessity,  nothing 
else  being  possible:  in  fact  that  the  term  'actual  being' 
includes  at  once  all  that  is  and  all  that  ever  could  be; 
uhile  the  term-  'possible,'  'necessary,'  'contingent,' 
expre.>s  nothing  whatever  but  certain  limitations  of 
our  held  of  view.  Neither  Hegel,  nor  any  sane  man 
who  believes  in  a  God  at  all,  could  ever  suppose  that 
there  were  things,  producible  in  themselves,  which 
could  not  be  produced  because  God  did  not  know  of 
tliem.  One  wonders  what  opponents  St  Thomas  could 
have  met  guilty  of  this  absurdity.  Ex  hypothesi,  God  is 
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CHAP  FER  XX VIII    Z/w/  God Ihis  not  hrow^ht  th'uigs  intobcui 

in  discharge  ofa/is  Dl/)!  of  Justice 

JUSTICE  is  /:;  du:thcr\  reiuieriiv^r  h,„i  h,..  j^^,^  |^^,t^  aiUcccHicntlv  to  thr 
universal  production  of  all  things,  nothing  can  he  prcsuppc-scd  /;  which 
anvthiuLT  is  due. 

2.  An  act  ot  justice  niii-t  he  preceiieJ  h\  >ome  act,  w  lierefn  Munetfiin^  i.^ 
made  another's  own  ;  and  that  act,  wherehv  hr-t  -oinethm^r  is  made  another's 
own,  cannot  he  an  act  ot' iu>tice.*  Hut  hv  creation  a  created  thiii'^  hr>t  hei^ins 
to  have  anything  ot  its  own.  Creation  tlien  carinot  proceed  tVoni  anv  deht 
of  justice. 

3.  No  man  owes  anything  to  another,  except  inasmuch  as  he  in  si.nu- 
way  depends  on  him,  receiving  something  tVoni  him.  Thus  exerv  man  is  m 
his  neighbour's  deht  on  God's  account;  tVom  whom  we  have  received  all 
things.  But  God  depends  on  none,  and  wc^^X-.  nothing  ot'anv. 

5.  Though  nothing  created  precedes  the  unixersal  protliiction  ot'all  things, 
something  uncreated  doe>  precede  it:  tor  the  divine  goothie^s  prcceties  as  the 
end  and  prime  motive  ot'creation, according  to  Augustine,  who  savs:  ^^  Hecause 
God  is  good,  WT  exist"  [Dc  Verb.  Ap^st.  ^Scmi.  i  3).  Hut  the  ciivme  goodness 
needs  nothing  external  for  its  perfection.  Nor  is  it  neccssarv,  f  )r  all  that  Ciod 
wills  His  own  goodness,  that  He  should  will  the  production  of  things  other 
than  Hu-nself.  God  wills  His  ow^n  goodness  necessarilv,  hut  I  le  does  n()t  neces- 
saj-ily  will  other  things.  Theref  )re  the  [production  .,'f  creatures  is  not  a  deht 
of  necessity  to  the  divine  goc^dness.  But,  taking  justice  m  the  wider  sense  of 
the  term,  there  may  l^e  said  to  he  ju>tice  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  inas- 
much as  it  befits  the  divine  goodness. 

7.  But  if  we  consider  the  divine  plan,  according  as  God  has  planned  it  in 
His  understanding  and  will  to  bring  things  into  being,  tVom  that  point  of 
view  the  production  of  things  does  proceed  from  the  necessitv  of  the  divine 
plan  (B.  I,  Chap.  LXXXIII):  for  it  is  impossible  f^r  CJod  t(')  have  planned 
the  doing  of  anything,  and  afterwards  not  to  do  it.  Thus  t'ulhlment  is  neces- 
sarily due  to  His  every  plan.  But  this  debt  is  not  suthcient  to  constitute  a 
claim  of  justice,  properly  so  called,  in  the  action  of  Cioti  creating;  the  world: 
for  justice,  properly  so  called,  is  not  of  self  to  self. 

Hence  it  is  said:  IVhn  hath  Jirst  ghcu  tn  /-/w,  an  J  recompeiuc  shall  he  fuaJc 
him-^  (Rom.  xi,  35.)  Who  hath  first  gl^jcii  tn  m-:,  that  I  max  n'pav  lum^ 
(Job  xli,  2.) 

a  Being  whose  mental  vi.>ion  extends  everywhere;  <o 
that  what  God  ha;  no  idea  of,  must  be  blank  non- 
sense, and  impossible  as  nonsensical.  To  Hegelians, 
however,  God  i^  exhausted  in  the  production,  or  evo- 
lution of  the  universe:  He  gives  being,  and  that  of  ne- 
cessity, to  all  things  whatsoever  to  which  He  possibly 
can  give  being;  nothing  realisable,  or  actualisable,  re- 
mains behind,  nothing  potential.  St  Thomas  meets 
this  by  insisting  that  God  is  intinitc,  and  therefore 
inexhaustible;  ten  thousand  such  world-  a-  this  would 
not  exhaust  His  capai  ity  of  production  ;  and  over  tlicni 
all  He  would  still  remain,  immeasurably  exaitcJ.,  dis- 
tinct, independent,  supreme. 

There  is  however  something, —  wc  (annot  >  all  'x 
a  limitation,  but  we  may  call  it  a  condition  of  divine 
intelligence  and  creative  power, — a  condition  Icv^  re- 
garded by  St  Thomas  but  forcibly  commending  it>e]f 
to  us,  upon  six  centuries  longer  experience  of  the 
prevalence  of  evil  on  earth.  Fewer  combinations  far 
fewer  perhaps,  than  St  Thomas  thought  possible,  and 
our  short-sighted  impatience  might  crave  for  as  reme- 


dial, may  Ic  real!}-  possible  at  all.  'l"he  range  of 
intrinsic  impossibilities  m.ay  extend  considerably,  be- 
yond the  abstract  regions  of  logic  and  mathematics, 
into  the  land  of  concrete  physical  realities,  one  reality, 
ifexistent,  necessarily  involving, ornccessarily  barring, 
the  existence  of  some  other  reality.  Such  necessity,  if 
such  there  be,  is  no  limitation  of  divme  power  or 
divine  intelligence.  God  still  discerns  endless  possi- 
bilities,and can  do  whatever  He  discerns  as  possible; but 
much  that  men  take  for  possibilitv  is  rendered  on  this 
hypothesis  sheer  absurdity,-^  a-  impos-ible,  let  us  say, 
as  a  '^pintLial  elephant.'  We  \vond'T  \\\\\  Ciod  does 
not  mend  matter^.  a->  v\c  would  nund  them,  had  \\  e 
Hi-  power.  \\\k\  we  H:-  power,  we  should  also  ha\e 
His  intelligence,  x\\\  di-^^ern  that  there  is  no  riding 
out  oi  OLir  troubles  on  the  backs  of  spiritual  elephants. 
I'here  \~  -oine  hint  of  the  matter  of  this  note  in 
Chapp.  XXIX,  XXX  following. 

*  Justice  doe»  not  provide  the  first  occupation, 
but  is  conversant  with  the  maintenance  or  trans- 
ference  ot   titles   alreadv   existent. 
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Herein-  i>  >hut  (uit  the  error  of  some  who  have  tried  to  prove  that  God 
can  do  no  otherwise  than  as  He  does,  because  He  can  do  no  otherwise  than 
as  He  owe^,  or  ought. 

CHAPTER  WV^  How  in  the  Produ&ion  of  a  Creature  there  may 
he  found  ii  debt  of  yti  slice  in  respe&ofthe  necessary  Sequence 
of  something  posterior  upon  something  prior 

ISPE.^K  here  of  what  is  prior,  not  in  order  of  time  merely,  but  by  nature. 
The  deht  is  not  absolute,  but  conditional,  of  the  form:  'If  this  is  to  be,  this 
must  L;obeh)re.'  .Xccoreii  ng  to  this  necessity  a  triple  debt  is  found  in  the  pro- 
duction of  creatures.  First,whenthec()nditionalproceedsfrom  the  whole  universe 
of  things  to  some  particular  part  requisite  tor  the  perfection  of  the  universe. 
Thus,  if  God  willed  the  uiuverse  to  be  such  as  it  is,  it  was  due  that  He  should 
make  the  sun  and  water  and  the  like,  without  wdiich  the  universe  cannot  be.* 
Secoiul,  when  the  conditional  proceeds  trom  one  creature  to  another.  Thus, 
if  Ciod  willed  man  to  be,  He  was  obliged  to  make  plants  and  animals  and 
such  like,  which  man  needs  to  his  perfect  being:  though  God  has  made  both 
the  one  and  the  other  out  of  His  mere  will.  Third,  when  the  conditional 
proceeds  trom  the  existence  ot  the  individual  creature  to  its  parts  and  properties 
and  accidents,  on  which  the  creature  depends  tor  its  being  or  perfection.  Thus, 
^u[>posi ng  that  God  wished  to  make  man,  it  was  due,  on  this  supposition, 
that  He  should  unite  in  him  soul  and  bodv,  senses,  and  other  appurtenances, 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  In  all  these  matters,  rightly  considered,  God  is  not  said 
to  be  a  debtor  to  the  creature,  but  a  debtor  to  the  tultilment  of  His  own  plan. 
On  these  explanations  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  'debt'  and  'due,'  natural 
ju>tice  is  found  in  the  universe  both  in  respect  of  the  creation  of  things  and 
in  respect  o'i  their  propagation;  and  theretore  God  is  said  to  have  established 
and  to  govern  all  tilings  justly  and  reasonably.  Thus  then  is  shut  out  a  two- 
f  )ld  error:  on  the  one  hand  of  those  who  would  limit  the  divine  power,  saying 
that  Ciod  can  do  only  as  He  does,  because  so  He  is  bound  to  do;  on  the  other, 
of  those  who  say  that  ;dl  thini^s  follow  on  His  sheer  wdll,  and  that  no  other 
reason  is  to  be  sought  or  assigned  in  creation  than  that  God  wills  it  so. 

CHAl^TER  XXX    How  Absolute  Necessity  may  have  place  in 
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ALITIOUGH  all  things  depend  on  the  will  ot  God  as  their  first  cause, 
antl  this  hrst  cau>e  is  not  necessitated  in  its  operation  except  on  the 
suj^position  of  its  own  purpose,  not  tor  that  however  is  absolute  neces- 
sity excluded  from  creation,  nor  need  we  aver  that  all  things  are  contingent. 

I.  There  are  thiiiLTs  in  creation  which  simply  and  absolutely  must  be. 
Those  things  simply  and  absolutelv  must  be,  in  which  there  is  no  possibility 
of  their  not  beinij.  Scnne  things  are  so  brought  into  being  by  God  that  there 
is  in  their  nature  a  potentiality  of  not  being:  which  happens  from  this,  that 
the  matter  in  them  is  in  potentiality  to  receive  another  form.  Those  things 
then  in  which  either  there  is  no  matter,  or,  it  there  is  any,  it  is  not  open  to 
receive  aiKUher  forni,  have  no  potentiality  of  not  being:  such  things  then 
simply  and  absolutely  must  be.  If  it  be  said  that  things  which  are  of  nothing, 

* 'I'rue,  but  how  ditferentl}- one  thiiiks  and  speaks,       miss   it.    Still,  counting   the    sun    a  cosmically  little 
when  one  has  come  to  regard  the  Sun  as  a  small  star       thing,  "these  little  things  are  great  to  little  man." 
in  the  Milky  Way!  The  stellar  uni\crsc  would  not 
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of  them>clvc^  tciul  to  imthin-iu-^,  and  tliu^  there  i.  ni  all  ercitnix-  a  p.^tent!-^ 
ahty  ot  not  l)cin-,__,t  ,\  manifot  that  -^uch  a  o>ncliiH'nn  dcc^  not  follow 
For  things  created  by  God  arc  >aid  to  tend  t..  n.  thin^ne-  <mlv  m  the  way 
in  which  they  are  from  nothing;  and  that  is  ,.nlv  m  rc-pect  of  the  power  of 
the  agent  who  ha>  created  them.  Thus  then  creatures  have  no  potentiahtv 
of  not  being:  but  there  i\  in  tlie  Creator  a  puwer  of  oivm-^  them  bein-  or  of 
Stopping  the  influx  of  being  to  them.-^ 

4.  The  further  a  thing  i>  distant  from  the  self-existent,  that  is,  from  God 
the  Higher  it  is  to  not  being;  and  the  ni-her  it  i>  to  CmhI,  the  further  it  is 
withdrawn  from  not  being.  Those  things  therefore  which  are  niuhcst  to  Clod 
and  therefore  furthest  removed  fn-m  nut  hem-,-— m  nrder  that  the  hierarchv 
of  being  fonh  rcrumj  mav  be  complete,— must  be  sueh  as  to  have  m  them'- 
selves  no  potentiality  (,f  not  being,  ur  m  other  word^,  their  beiUL:  must  be 
absolutely  necessary. 

We  observe  therefore  that,  con.id.erin-  the  universe  of  creatures  a<  thev 
depend  on  the  first  principle>  of  all  things^  we  find  that  thev  depend  on  the 
will  (of  God),— not  a>  neces^arIlv  arising  therefVom, except  bvan  hvpnthetical 
or  consequent  nece^sity,  as  has  been  explained  (Chap.  XWTII).'  Hut,  com- 
pared with  proximate  and  created  principles,!  we  rind  >(,me  thin-,  havm" 
an  absolute  necessity.  There  is  no  abMirditv  in  cau>es  bein-  orimnalir  brou-du 
into  being  without  any  necessity,  and  yet,  once  they  are  ported  'in  bem- 
having  such  and  such  an  effect  necessarily  f  .llowin- 'fVom  them  That  sudi 
natures  were  produced  by  Cn.d,  wa^  yoluntary  on  His  part:  but  that,  onee 
established,  a  certain  effect  proceed>  fVom  them,  is  a  matter  of  absuhite  neces- 
sity., \V  hat  belongs  to  a  thing  by  reason  of  its  essential  principles,  must  (obtain 
by  absolute  necessity  in  adl  thin<^s  § 

CHAPTER  XXXI    That  it  is  not  necessary  for  Creatures  to  have 

existed fro}}i  Eternit  y  il 

IF  either  the  entire  uniyerse  or  any  ^ingle  creature  neccssirily  exists,  this 
necessity  mu.t  ari^e  either  fn>m  the  bem- itself  or  from  snme'other  beiii"- 
Worn  the  being  itself  it  cannot  arise:  f)r  every  bem-   must   be  from  the 
hrst  being;  and  what  has  not  being  of  it>elf;  cannot  necessarily  exist  of  itself 

•  By  "beings   in   which   there  i^  no  matter,"  St 

Thomai  meant  pure  -spirits.  By  "  beings  m  u  i:i.h  the 

matter  is  not  open  to  receive  another  form,"  he  meant 

the  heavenly  bodies;  if  he  had  written   in  our  time, 

he  might  be  wcl!  taken  to  mean  tho^e  primitive  atom' 

or  molecules,  which  have  been  termed  "  the  building 

stones  of  the  universe."  He  ha>  in  his  eve  the  whole 

class  ot   n.nura!  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  that 

can  neitn-r  dr:troy  themselves  nor  ever  be  destroyed 

and  broken   up  by  any  of  the  ordin.irs-   processes  of 

nature,  but  are  permanent  from  age  to  age,  whether 

existing  apart  or  in  compel  tion.  In  the  physical  order, 

of  which  St  Thomas  here  speaks,  the  existence  of  the^e' 

beings  IS  "absolutely  necessary";  no  physical  force 
can  destroy  them.  One  might  say  the  <ame'of  the  totd 
store  of  energy  in  the  universe,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  'conservation  of  energy.' 

St  Thomas's  acquaintance  with '['lato  wa.  through 
theNeo-Platonists;  and  their  favourite  Dialogue  was 
the  Tmceus,  the  following  passage  oi  whii  h  f  7'/w  1  r ) 
well  illustrate  his  meaning.  The  Platoni.  Demiurge 
IS  addressing  the  minor  deities  whom  he  ha^  com- 
pounded, them  and  their  offspring:  "  Ye  god^  god- 
born,  works  of  my  fatherhood  and  con,tructive  power 
what  has  been  made  by   me  l^  indissoluble,  so  long 
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as  It  has  my  consent  to  its  being.  Whatever  is  bound 

and  put  together  m.ay  indeed  be  loosened:  but  it  were 

ill  done  to  undo  a  work  fairly  compacted  and  well 

made.  Therefore,  made  as  ye  are,  ye  arc  not  absolutely 

beyond  death  and  dissolution:  still  ye  shall  never  be 

dissolved  nor  meet  the  doom  of  death,  finding  in  my 

will  a  tie  greater  even  and  more  potent  than  the  ties 

wherewith  your  being  was  originally  bound  together." 

t  That  is,  with  physical  causes. 

t  l-'niess  the  cffcdl  be  neutralised  by  some  further 

ettect.  which  God  may  produce  cither  by  dire<^tion  of 

some  natural  agency  or  by  special   interposition  (nr 

pertiaps  abstention)  of  His  own. 

§  Or  the  thing  mu<t  cea^c  to  be.  Sint  ut  sunt,  cut 
ncn  s:nt,2<  \\a-  xiui  m  anotlier  v  onnexion.  Tfie  intere-t 
of  tliH  chapter  lie-  in  the  >peCtaoe  ot'  a  thirteenth 
century  writer  cautiou-ly  and  tentative!)  dealing  u  i;h 
principles  so  iamiliar  to  Usas  the  perm.ancm  e  of  matter 
and  the  uniformity  of  nature.  I  have  omitted  much 
that  brings  in  mcdia-val  physics  to  little  profit  for  our 
time. 

II  St  Thomas's  positit>ii  in  the-e  ciglit  th.ipters, 
XXXI-XXX\'III,  is  that  tlie  existence  of  creatures 
from  eternity  can  neither  be  proved  nor  dijK.v  ed  by 
philosophy.  He  considers  it  certain  from   revelation. 
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But  it"  this  .supposed  necessits  arises  from  .mother  l)eing,  that  is,  from  some 
extrinsic  cause,  then,  we  obser\e,  an  extrinsic  cause  is  either  efficient  or  final. 
jS'ow  au  edect  nece^'^arily  arising  tVom  an  etlicient  cause  meaiiN  that  the  agent 
^t\-  t't' neee-sjty  :  when  tlie  agent  does  n<it  act  0}  necessity,  neither  is  it  abso- 
lutely nece-aiA  r">>r  tlie  edect  to  arise.  Hut  ( iod  does  not  act  under  any  necessity 
m  the  pr-Hhicticn  ot"  creatures  (C  haj^.  X.XIII).  So  far  therefore  as  the  efficient 
cau-e  i-  concerned,  there  is  not  any  absolute  necessity  for  any  creature  to  be. 
Neither  is  there  an\  such  necessity  in  connexi(jn  with  the  final  cause.  For 
means  to  an  i^nd  receive  necessity  from  their  end  oidy  in  so  far  as  VN'ithout 
them  the  end  either  cannot  Ik-  at  all,  or  cannot  well  be.  Now  the  end  proposed 
to  tile  dixine  will  in  the  proj.ucfion  of  tilings  can  be  no  other  than  God's  own 
goodnes^,,  as  has  been  sh,,\\n  (H.  1,  Chap.  LXX\^):  wdiich  goodness  depends 
on  creatures  neither  f  m"  its  being  nor  for  its  well-being  (B.  I,  Chapp.  XIII, 
XX\'III).  There  is  then  no  absolute  necessity  f)r  the  being  of  any  creature: 
nor  is  It  neces^ar\'  to  snppo-e  creation  alwa\s  to  have  existed."'"'' 

:^.  It  is  not  necessar\  t"or  (iod  to  will  creation  t(^  be  at  all  (B.  I,  Chap. 
LXXXT):  tlicref  >re  it  is  not  necessary  for  (iod  to  \yill  creation  ahvays  to  have 
been.f 

CH.VPTI'.RS  XXXII,  XXXV    Reasons  alleged  for  the  EtcrjiHy 
of  fhe  IJ^oidd  o/i  the  part  of  God,  '^^dh  Answers  to  the  saine 

ARCi.   I.  I{\erv  agent  that  is  not  always  in  action,  suffers  some  change 
when  it  come>  to  a6t.  But  God  sullers  no  change,  but  is  eyer  in  act 
m  the  same  way;  aiul  trom  His  action   created   things  come  to  be: 
therefore  the\    alwa.\s  ha\  e  been. 

Reply  (Chap.  XXX\').  There  is  no  need  of  God  suffering  any  change  for 
freah  etlecfs  of  His  power  coming  to  be.  Noyeltv  of  effect  can  only  indicate 
change  in  the  agent  m  so  fir  as  it  shows  no\elty  of  action.  Any  new  action 
in  the  agent  implies  sonic  change  in  the  same,  at  least  a  change  trom  rest  to 
activity.  But  a  fresh  ellect  of  CiodV  power  does  not  indicate  any  new  action 
in  God,  since  111-  action  is  His  essence  {V).  I,  Chap.  XL\'). 

Arg.  2.  The  action  of  God  is  eternal:  therefore  the  things  created  by  God 
ha\e  been  tr(  tin  eternitw 

Rrp/v.  That  does  not  follow.  Tor,  as  shown  above  (Chap.  XXIII),  though 
God  acts  \i)luntarily  in  creation,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  there  need  be  any 
action  on  His  part  intermediate  between  the  act  of  His  will  and  the  effect  of 
the  same,  .is  in  us  the  action  of  our  motor  acti\'ities  is  so  intermediate.  With 
God  to  underst.iiui  .md  will   is  to   produce;  and   the  effect  produced  follows 

and  from  revelation  onl}-,  that  creation  has  not  been 
from  eternity.  This  excited  the  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion of  some,  who  were  confident  that  their  a  priori 
arguments,  which  see  in  Chap.  XXX\  HI,  proved  to 
a  demonstration  the  impossibility  of  any  creation  from 
eternity.  Against  them  St  Thomas  direded  one  (jf  his 
Opuscutu,  n.  xxiii,  l)e  .■EtcrnitateMutiili,  centra  Murmu- 
rantcs. 

The  eternity  of  creation  was  a  leading  principle 
with  that  master  of  thought  in  St  Thomas's  day,  and 
for  many  succeeding  centuries,  Aveiroes  the  Com- 
mentator, ot  whom  we  shall  have  mucli  to  say  pre- 
sently. 

It  is  now  gcnerall)-  recognised  that  the  stellar 
universe,  inconceivably  vast  as  .ire  its  dimensions, 
nevertheless  is  limited  in  space:  wiience  it  may  plau- 
sibly be  argued  to  be  limited  in  duration  also,  in  the 
sen'^e  of  not   having   existed    from    eternit}'.    Where 


there  is  no  matter,  neither  is  there  any/>/<?(Y,  nor  any 
marked  out  extension:  but  there  is  an  unfulfilled  ('.v/c';/- 
sibi/ity,  or  absolute  spare,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
immensity  of  God.  In  like  manner,  when  as  yet  crea- 
tures were  not,  there  \n  as  no  time,  as  there  was  no 
m^t:  ',',  nor  anv  body  to  mo\  e.  There  was  only  a  poten- 
tialit)-  of  time,  founded  upon  the  eternity  ot  God. 
Creatures  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  time,  as 
i'lato  >aw  {Tiniaeus  37,  38),  but  the}'  cannot  be  argued 
to  have  been  from  eternity,  eternall}-  coexistent  with 
(jod,  unless  the}-  be  argued  to  be  necessar}'  to  God, 
in  which  ca^e  the}'  cease  to  be  creatures. 

f  'I'his  argument,  which  is  indeed  the  whole 
argument  of  the  chapter,  does  not  bar  the  possibility 
of  a  'consequent,'  or  hypothetical,  neccssit}-,  that  if 
(iod  wills  creatures  to  be  at  all,  He  must  will  them 
ahs'a\'s  to  have  been. 
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upon  the  uiKlerstaiuiiir^  ami  will  accoriiin;^^  tu  the  dctcrinin.ith'ii  («r"  the  iiiuler- 
standiii'^  and  the  eoininaiul  ot  the  will.  But  as  hv  the  iimlerstandin^  there  i> 
deternii ned  the  [M'od net i* hi  ot  the  thin l:,  and  it^  c\  er\  Dther  eoiiditicn,  -<>  there 
is  also  prescrihed  tor  it  the  time  at  whieh  it  i-  tM  he;  iii-t  a>  anv  art  deter- 
mines not  onlv  that  a  thiirj;  he  ot'  tlii^  or  that  eharaeter,  hut  aNo  that  it  he  at 
this  or  that  time,  a^  the  phvsiciau  tixe-  the  tune  U>r  ^i\in^  the  inedieiiic. 
Thus,  assuminij;  Cjod's  will  t'>  he  of  it-elt"  efleetual  tor  the  pioductiou  ot'  a.n 
effect,  the  effect  would  tdllow  tresh  trom  the  ancient  will,  without  .my  tVedi 
acftion  C(Mnini^^  to  he  [nit  torth  on  the  p.n-t  of' Ciod. 

^r^r,  :^.  Given  a  >uf]icient  cau^e,  the  etlect  will  en^ue:  otherwi-e  it  would 
be  possible,  when  the  cau^e  wa^  posited,  tor  the  etlect  either  tn  he  or  not  to 
be.  At  that  rate,  tfie  >ec]uenee  ot  etlect  u[^on  eau-e  would  he  [>o--ihleand  no 
more.  But  what  is  po^sihle  requires  somethin^^  to  reiluee  it  to  act :  we -hould 
have  therefore  to  suppose  a  cau^e  wherein  the  etlect  was  redueed  to  act,  and 
thus  the  first  cause  would  not  he  suffieient.  But  CJod  is  the  suflicient  eausc  ot' 
the  production  of  creatures:  otherwise  He  must  he  in  potentiality,  and  hect)me 
a  cause  bv  some  addition,  whieh  is  elearlv  ahsurd. 

Rt'p/v.  Though  God  is  the  sutlicient  e.iuse  of  the  protiuction  and  hrinunn:' 
forth  of  creatures  into  heiIv^^  vet  the  effect  of  His  production  need  not  he  taken 
to  be  eternal.  For,  L,n'\en  a  sutfeient  eause,  there  follows  its  etlect,  hut  not 
an  effecl  alien  from  the  cause.  Now  the  [>ropcr  etlect  of  the  will  is  tliat  that 
should  be  which  the  will  wants.  If  it  were  anvthini^^  else  than  what  the  will 
wanted,  not  the  proper  vtl'cct  of  the  eause  would  he  sceureil,  hut  a  toreiun 
effecf.  Ntnv  as  the  will  wishes  that  //^-'r  shouKi  he  of //'/y  or  ///<//  nature,  so  it 
also  wishes  that  it  should  he  at  r(':<  or  /4//  time.  Henee,  fr^r  will  to  he  a  sufli- 
cient  cause,  it  is  requisite  that  the  effect  sfiould  he  when  the  w  ill  wishes  it  to 
be.  The  case  is  otherwise  witli  [divsieal  ageneies:  thev  eannot  wait:  phvsieal 
action  takes  place  according-  as  nature  is  readv  f  )r  it:  there  the  effect  must 
toUow  at  once  upon  the  complete  hein^  of  the  cause. ^^  But  the  wilKloes  not 
acft  according  to  the  mode  of  its  Ikmul:,  hut  aecortlinu^  to  the  mode  of  its  pur- 
pose; and  therefore,  as  the  etlect  of  a  phvsie.d  .i-ent  f)llows  the  hein^  of  the 
agent,  it  it  is  sufficient,  so  the  effect  of  a  \-oluntarv  agent  h)llowsthe  mode  of 
purpose. 

^^rg.  4.  A  voluntary  agent  does  not  delav  the  exeeution  of  his  pur}>osc 
except  in  expectation  of  some  f'uture  eontiition  not  vet  realised.  Ami  this 
unfulfilled  futurity  is  sometimes  in  the  agent  himself,  .is  when  matuntN  of 
a(51ive  power  or  the  remox'al  of  some  hindranee  is  the  eondition  e\[H\ted: 
sometimes  it  is  without  the  agent,  as  when  there  is  expected  the  f>resenee  of" 
some  one  before  whom  the  action  is  to  take  place,  or  the  arri\.il  of  s,,me 
opportune  time  that  is  not  yet  come.  A  complete  xolition  is  at  once  earried. 
into  effect  by  the  executive  power,  except  f  ^r  some  detect  in  that  power.  T'hus 
at  the  command  of  the  will  a  limb  is  at  once  moved,  unless  there  he  some 
break-down  in  the  motor  apparatus.  Therefore,  when  anv  one  wishes  to  do  a 
thing  and  it  is  not  at  once  done,  that  mu^t  be  either  f  )r  some  detect  of  [^ower, 
the  removal  of  which  has  to  be  waited  for,  or  beeause  of  the  ineompleteness 
of  the  vohtion  to  do  the  thing.  I  call  it  '  completeness  of  volition,'  when  there 
is  a  will  absolutely  to  do  the  thing,  anvhow.  The  vcdition  I  sav  is  '  incom}>lete,' 
when  there  is  no  will  absolutely  to  tlo  the  thing,  but  the  will  is  conditioned 
on  the  existence  ot  some  circumstance  not  vet  present,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
some  present  impediment.  But  certainly,  whatever  God  now  wills  to  he.  He 

'I'hc  eruption  t.ikc=  plite  the  in-t.uit  tlic  voloim.)  \-  rciih'  f^>r  it. 
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has  from  eternitv  willed  to  be.  No  new  motion  of  the  will  can  come  upon 
Him:  no  defect  or  impediment  can  ha\e  clogged  His  power:  there  can  have 
been  nothing  outside  Himself  f)r  Him  to  wait  for  in  the  prcuiuction  of  the 
uui\erse,  sime  there  i^  nothing  else  uncreated  sa\e  Him  alone  (Ghapp.  VI, 
X\')."-  It  seems  theref)re  necessary  that  God  must  have  brought  the  creature 
into  lieing  from  all  etennty. 

Rr/'/v.  The  object  of  the  di\ine  will  is  i]ot  the  mere  being  of  the  creature, 
hut  its  hemi'  at  a  certain  time.  What  is  thus  willed,  namelv,  the  being  of  the 
ere.iture  at  that  time,  is  not  delaved:  because  the  creature  began  to  exist  then 
exactlv  when  (iod  from  eternitv  arranged  that  it  should  begin  to  exist. f 

^rr.  :;.  An  intellectual  agent  does  not  prefer  one  alternative  to  another 
e\cept  f  )r  some  superioritv  of  the  one  over  the  other.  But  wdiere  there  is  no 
ditference,  there  can  be  no  superioritv.  But  between  one  non-existence  and 
an.other  non-existence  there  can  be  no  difference,  nor  is  one  non-existence 
i>referahle  to  another.}  But,  looking  bevond  the  entire  uni\'erse,  we  find  nothing 
l)ut  the  eternitv  of  (iod.  Now  in  n^^thing  there  can  be  assigned  no  difference 
of'  instants,  that  a  thing  should  be  done  in  one  instant  rather  than  in  another, 
in  like  manner  neither  in  ctrmitv,  which  is  all  uniform  and  simple  (B.  I, 
Ghap.  X\'),  can  there  be  anv  ihfference  of  instants.  It  follows  that  the  wdll 
of  (iod  hoKJs  Itself  in  one  uinarving  attitude  to  the  production  of  creatures 
throu^diout  the  whole  of  eternitv.  Fither  therefore  His  will  is  that  creation 
never  he  realised  at  all  under  His  eternitv,  or  that  it  always  be  realised. 

Rrp/v.  It  is  impossible  to  mark  anv  difference  of  parts  of  any  duration 
antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  all  creation,  as  the  fifth  objection  supposed  that 
we  couKl  do.  j5  For  nothingness  has  neither  measure  nor  duration,  and  the 
eternitv  of  (ioii  has  no  parts,  no  /h'fhrr  and  no  djicr.  We  cannot  therefore 
refer  the  beginning  of  all  creation  to  any  severally  marked  points  in  any  pre- 
existing measure. II  There  are  no  such  points  for  the  beginning  of  creation  to 
he  referred  to  according  to  anv  relation  of  agreement  or  divergence.  Hence 
it  is  impossible  to  demand  anv  reason  in  the  n^iind  of  the  agent  why  he  should 
have  l)rought   the  creature  into  being   in   tlu's  particular  marked   instant   of 

*    The  objection  m.iy  Like  this  tunn:  (iod  nui-l       even  al-»surdilie>,  things  being  absurd  in  divers  ways, 


adt  at  once  in  the  production  of  liie  universe;  because, 
with  blank  nothingness  before  Him,  and  infinite 
power  at  His  control,  He  has  nothing  whatever  to 
wait  for,  no  conceivable  motive  for  delay. — But  neither 
has  He  any  constraining  motive  for  ad^ion  outride 
Himself;  and  therefore,  if  He  acts  outside  Himself, 
He  ads  as  and  when  He  pleases:  there  is  nothing  to 
force  His  hand  or  anticipate  His  hour. 

t  St  Thomas  could  scarcely  accept  the  whole 
account,  given  by  the  opponent,  of  an  *  incomplete 
volition,'  notablv  the  statement  tliat  a  volition  is  in- 
complete,  "  when  there  is  expeded  the  arrival  of  some 
opportune  time  that  is  not  yet  come":  otherwise, 
antecedently  to  creation,  God's  volition  of  creating 
would  be  incomplete.  St  Thomas's  use  of  '  at  that 
time'  {func)y  speaking  of  creation,  has  this  difficult}, 
that  time  began  only  with  creation.  There  is  nothing 
to  mark  creation  starting  at  one  poiiit  of  time  rather 
than  at  another,  looking  at  the  eternal  non  of  God. 
We  can  onlv  measure  the  date  of  creation  backward'^, 
and  say  that  intinilc  time  has  not  elapsed  since  crea- 
tion; and  that  doubtless  is  what  St  Thomas  meant, 
as  his  next  answer  shows. 

I  This  is  not  altogether  true.  One  non-existence 
may  have  a  possibility  at  the  back  of  it,  another  an 
absurdity.  Possibilities  ditler  Irom  one  another  and 


as  mathematics  show.  Tliere  is  a  calculus  of  negative 
quantities.  This  however  docs  not  make  against  the 
value  of  the  objedion. 

§  There  seems  to  be  some  mistake  here.  Any 
careful  reader  of  the  Contra  Gentiles  will  find  in  it 
(e.g.,Chapp.  LXI,  1  :  LXX\  I,  note)  indications  of  the 
want  of  the  author's  final  re\i>ion,  a  task  much  more 
difficult  with  a  manuscript  tlian  witli  a  printed  work. 
Every  modern  author  finds  sundry  small  corrections 
necessary  as  he  is  going  through  the  pres.-.  The  fad  is 
that  the  obiec\ion  is  based  upon  the  self-same  principle 
wiiich  St  Thoma^  invokes  in  his  reply  to  it,  namely, 
that  neither  in  nothingness  nor  in  the  eternity  of 
God  can  there  be  assigned  any  difierence  of  instants. 
From  tliis  admitted  principle  the  opponent  argues  that 
God  must  have  created  from  all  etcrnit}'.  St  Thomas 
in  rcplv  allow-^  tiiat  etcrn;t}-  affords  us  no  means  of 
fixing  the  date  of  creation  :  still,  he  contends,  ^^•e  have 
a  measure  of  the  date  in  the  timr  that  has  elapsed 
since,  which,  even  though  we  do  not  know  it,  is 
a  knowable  finite  tjuantity. 

II  Even  so,  going  outside  the  whole  universe,  we 
cannot  localise  the  universe  .is  occupying  any  special 
place  in  space,  as  St  Thomas  presently  remarks.  Sup- 
pose the  universe,  as  a  whole,  to  be  in  rectilinear 
motion,  there  is  nothing  to  measure  tiie  motion  by. 
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duration  rather  than  in  ///.//  other  instant  prccedin-  or  tulh.win-.  (iod  hroiiuht 

into  hem-  creation  and  tune  Mnudtaneously.  •    1  hJre  is  no  aeenunt  to  he  taken 

therefore  why   He  produced  the  cre.iture  /zoic,  and   not  hefore,  hut  onlv  whv 

the  creature  has  not  always  heen.  'I'here  is   an  analo-\    in    the   ca>e   ot'/'/</.v': 

tor  particular  hodies  are  produced  in  a  particular  time  ami  also  m  a  particuLir 

place;  and,  hecause  they  have  ahout   them  a  time  and  a  place  withm  which 

they  are  contained,  there  mu^t  hv  a  reaM.n  as.i-nahle  wh\  thcv  are  produced 

m  l/i/s   place   and   l/j/s   time   rather  than    in   anv  >.ther;    hut   m'reuMrd   ot"  the 

whole  stellar   universe    (c,r/.v^//),    l^evond   wjiul'i   there   is   i,.,  /./</<v,^  and   alon- 

with  which  the  universal  /^/.nr  ot"  all  thm-s  ,.  produced!,  no  account  is  to  he 

taken  why  it  i>  situated  /aw  and  not  //v/v.^  In  like  manner  m  the  production 

ot  the  whole  creation,  heycuid  which   there  is   no  time,  and   sinuiltaneouslv 

with  which  time  is  produced,  no  question  is  to  he  raised  whv  it   is  //av  and 

not  /v/vv,  Init   only  wliy  it   has   n<,t   alwa\^  heen,  or  whv  it  ha^  come  to  he 

atter  not  heinL,%  or  why  it  luui  anv  heL,inninL^. 

^Irg.  6.  Means  to  the  end  have  their  nece-it\  from  the  end,  especially 
m  voluntary  actions. f  So  long  then  as  the  end  is  uniform,  the  means  to  the 
end  must  he  unitorm  or  unitorml\  prochucd.,  unles.  thev  come  to  ^tand  m 
some  new  relation  to  the  end.  Now  the  cud  of  creatures  proccedm-  from  the 
divine  will  is  the  divine  -oodncss,  which  alone  can  he  the  end  in  \  leu  -[' 
the  divine  wdl.  Since  then  the  di\ine  -.  .nine  ^  is  uniform  tor  .ill  eternitv, 
alike  m  itselt  and  in  comparison  with  the  di\  inc  will,  it  scem^  that  creatures 
must  he  uniformly  hrou-ht  into  hem-  hy  the  idvine  will  for  all  eternity.  It 
cannot  he  >aid  that  anv  new  relatK.n  to  the  eiul  MiiKaxenes  upon  them,  so 
Ion-  as  the  positnai  is  dun-  to  th.it  they  had  no  hem-  at  all  hefore  a  certain 
hxed  time,  at  wln'ch  thev  are  supposed  to  ha\e  he^un  to  he. 

%/>/r.  Thou-h  the  end  of"  the  divine  will  cai/he  none  other  than  the 
divine  -oodness,  still  the  divine  will  has  not  tM  work  to  hrin-  this  -oodncss 
into  heing,  in  the  wav  that  the  artist  works  to  .ct  up  the  product  oMiis  art, 
since  tlie  divine  goodnes.  ,.  ctern.d  and  unchangeahle  and  incaf^ahle  of"  addi- 
tion. Nor  does  (;od  work  for  His  go..dness  a^  tor  an  end  to  he  won  for 
Piimself,  as  a  king  works  to  wm  a  citv:  tor  (iod  is  1 1  ,\  own  -oochicss.  lie 
works  tor  this  end,  only  inasmuch  as  He  produces  an  etrect  wlmh  is  to  share 
m  the  end.  In  such  a  production  of' things  tor  an  end,  the  unifMrm  attitude 
of  end  to  agent  is  not  to  U'  consujered  reason  eiiougli  for  an  everlastinu 
work.  Rather  we  shnuld  consider  the  hearing  of"  the  end  (Mi  the  eflect  [m-o"^ 
duced  to  serve  it.  'I'he  one  evmccdl  neccs.it\  "i-^  th.it  .4"  the  proiiuction  of"  the 
effect  in  the  mannerhetter  calculated  to  .cr\  e  the  end  forwhich  it  i>  pro.iuced.  t 
^Irg.  7.  Since  all  things,  so  far.!,  thev  ha\e  l)ein-,  d)AVv  m  the  uoodncss 
ofClod;  the  longer  thev  exist,  the  more  the\  sh.ire  ol"  tliat  uo.uhies.:  heiue 
also  the  perpetual  heing  of"  the  species  is  said  to  he  di\ine.^'^Hut  the  (hvine 

•  .U.V/.-r  (,„    niot..n),  ///w,  .uui  /-:;,r,  all   began  i  The  end  to  which  crc.Uion  is  suh>crvicnt  as  a 

,'ethcr.  /  .,;  .■  (^..-o,)  to  the  schoolmen  and  Aristotle       means,  is  not  the  divine  goodness  ahsoliitelv,  hut  the 


tog — ^..  .  ,,.  J  ^,,,,.,,^j  u- iiic  sc  iioomien  anu /vnstotle 
is  the  ^iicil  of  s/'aie  (xo'>pi)  nurking  the  outline  of  a 
l^ody.  It"  the  body  were  suddenly  annihilated,  all  hut 

t'lc  indetinitcl)  tliin  H!ni  of  its  outer  surfaces,  that 
t:!in  u.nilJ  ni.irk  thr  /^L;^  which  th,-  body  had 
occupied.  In  motion,  bodies  do  not  oirrv  their />/<;,- 
with  them,  hut  go  from  ^Z.;,  ,•  to/.-;;  ,-.  'i'iiis  conception 
o\  plarc  Is  to  be  borne  in  ir.ind  \\\  re.uimg  the  vvor.b 
that  follow  immcdi.ite!)   in  St  '("homa^. 

\  That  IS  to  ^.^_^,  it  i-  nc.e~-ar_\  to  t.Ue  the  inc.in^, 
z/ the  end  l^  to  1-e  g.uncd;  (.[hcr\\i^e  th.Te  i^  no 
necessity.  Vou  must  eat,  .y'}-ou  are  to  live  ;  but  there 
is  no  abioluti  ncitsnty  of  \ our  doing  either. 


communication  or  diffusion  of  that  goodness.  This  com- 
munication again  is  not  exhaustive,  hut  limited;  and 
one  of  the  limitations  is  the  finitude  of  ireation  In 
point  of  time. 

^  l'.t\  inologically,  spc'irs  i^m-spiicre)  \^  \\\\.\\  Jo.k 
<''^(-^  '  !ii  (ireek.  ,W  .r/  is  scholastic  I.atin  t.ir 
«lOos-.  .\..\'.  fTrt^s  nivaju  (UK-  t!;ini'  in  I'latn,  and 
.inoti;cr  in  .\r;~t..il.-.  ^Pe:c>  labour-  uiuKr  a  .imiLir 
.uiibiguit}-.  In  tlie  oiMeCtion  now  uiivier  i  onMder.ition, 
tie  \\ord-  (,!  whuii  .ire  c^^c  t r' fctuu":  stc.it:ai<itur 
<iii-it:u'K   CSH-,    the    l.mguage    i^    rather    Platonic    than 


i\' 


Aristotelian. 
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-oodmess  is  infinite.  Theretore  it  is  proper  to  it  U)  communicate  itself  infinitely, 
and  not  tor  a  tixetl  time  only. 

Rcpi\.  It  was  proper  for  the  creature,  in  such  likeness  as  hecame  it,  to 
represent  the  ih\ine  goodncs-.  Such  re[^re-ent.ition  canncn  he  hy  way  of 
ecpialitv:  it  can  onl\  he  in  such  wa\  as  the  higher  and  greater  is  represented 
In  the  lower  and  less.  N()W  the  excess  of  the  di\ me  goodness  ahove  the  creature 
is  hest  expressed  hv  this,  that  creatures  have  not  alwavs  heen  in  existence: 
t"or  therein  it  appears  that  all  other  heings  hut  Ciod  Himself  have  God  for 
tlie  author  of  their  heing;  and  that  His  power  is  not  tied  to  producing  effects 
of  one  particular  character,  as  phvsical  nature  produces  physical  effects,  but 
that  He  is  a  xoluntarv  and  intelligent  agent. 

C\\\V^^VAK'^yi\X\\\,y.y.\\\    Reasons  cUkged for  the  Eter7iity 
oftiu  ll^orUI 0)1  tlic  piirt  of  (^}\  atiircs^  wit/i  answc7^s  to  the  same 

ARCi.  I.  There  are  creatures  in  which  there  is  no  potentiality  of  not 
heing  (see  C"ha[\  \X\j  :  it  is  impossihle  f)r  them  not  to  be,  and 
therefore  the\   alwa\s  mu-t  he. 

Reply  (Chap.  XXW'Ij.  The  necessity  of  such  creatures  being  is  only  a 
relatixe  necessity,  as  shown  aho\e  (Cdiap.  XXX):  it  does  not  involve  the 
creature's  always  ha\ing  heen:  it  does  not  f)llow  upon  its  substance:  but 
when  the  creature  is  already  established  in  heing,  this  necessity  involves  the 
iinpossihilitN   (»1  its  not-hein-.'--'' 

Av'^.  3.  hnery  change  must  either  go  on  e\  erlastingly,  or  have  some 
other  change  [^receding  it.  Hut  change  alwavs  has  been:  theref)re  also  change- 
able thin  's:  therefore  creatures. 

Reply.  It  has  already  been  shown  (Ghaj^p.  XII,  X\'1I)  that  wdthout  any 
change  in  (iod,  the  agent.  He  niay  act  to  the  production  of  a  new  thing, 
that  has  not  always  been.  But  if  a  new  thing  mav  be  produced  by  Him,  He 
ma\   also  oriLonate  a  i^rocess  of  chaiiLre.i' 

^Irg.  5.  If  time  is  perpetual,  motion  must  he  perpetual,  time  being  the 
*  record  of  motion.'!  But  time  must  be  perpetual:  for  time  is  inconceivable 
without  a  present  instant,  as  a  line  is  inconceixable  w-ithout  a  point:  now^ 
a  [nesent  instant  is  always  inconcei\.d)le  without  the  ending  of  a  past  and 
the  beginning  of  a  future   instant;  ami   thus  e\  erv  given  present  instant  has 

pas>  away;  but  the  >pecie>,  or  idea,  oi  *  man  "  i^  per-       1  b.iy,  we  have  been  and  are  uncreated,  in  whom,  or 


petual  and  divine,  an  abiding  type  of  possible  creation, 
founded  upon  the  divine  essence  and  known  in  the 
divine  understanding  Liern.il'y.  The  .  .irchetypical 
ideas, — intclligibill:  "^*  T;-oma>  calls  them, — have  been 
discussed  already  (H.  1,  Chapp.  LITT\').  The  follow- 
ing account  of  them  will  commend  itself  to  all  Chris- 
tian lovers  of  Plato. 

"  God  contains  in  Himself  in  exuberant  fulness 
all  that  delights  or  can  give  pleasure.  All  the  perfection 
that  is  divided  among  creatures,  is  found  united  in 
Him;  and  He  i^  all  things.  He  is  the  uncreated 
being  of  all  things,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  archct}pc 
and  exemplar  of  them  all.  He  !ia.l  in  His  eternal 
knowledge  the  divine  plan-  and  ideas  of  the  things 
tli.it  He  made;  ?.\\^  wliate\er  wa^  created  by  Him 
w.i  tor  ever  Known  b}  Ilini,  \\,\~  x\\\.\\--  lived  in  Hi- 
mm  J,  and  ,ib.\ay-  -h.ill  li\e  tnere.  llen.e  tiie  tjo-pel 
says:  What  jtj/  madcy  In  him  nas  life  (John  i,  3,  4,  .1- 
read  by  man;,  of  the  I'.itlur^).  Heiue  we  too  from 
eternity  iia\i  had  .in  iJe.il  e\i  teiue  in  Cjod :  in  Him, 


in  whose  knowledge,  all  things  elcrnall}-  live  and 
are  life.  In  the  essence  of  (iod  therefore  there  are 
exemplars  of  all  things;  and  the  >ame  divine  essence 
is  the  one  exemplar  and.  the  one  idea  of  all.  For  all 
the  multiplicit}-  of  creatures  is  reduced  to  unity  in  the 
sheer,  simple,  and  -up'.rcssential  essence  of  God;  and 
all  things  in  ^.io^^  rire  one.  There  are  therefore  in 
God  most  true  and  perfect  exemplar-  of  thing>,  which 
remain  incorrupt  lor  e\er:  \v  hcrea-  the  things  that 
we  see  in  this  sensible  world  arc  mere  symbols  and 
signs  of  realit}-,  that  pass  awa)-  with  time  and  perish  " 
(iJlosius,  i.e.  Louis  (jf  Bloi>,  O.S.B.,  Imtituiio  Sfiri- 
tuali>,  ()[■('! a  0",v.-<.-,  Cologne,   i  571,  p.  423). 

An  nnpossibilit}  in  the  ph\  Mcal  order,  inasmuch 
a-  there  i-  no  agent  in  nature  capable  of  breaking 
that  -ub-t.iiue  up. 

t  If  Cjod  i-.m  create  a  nebula.  He  may  also  set  it 
-pinning,  with  no  more  change  in  Himself  on  the  one 
.uonint  tli.m  on  the  other. 

I  <i/)(f>//.u?  Ki\  I'j^Tiui'i,  Arl^totlc,  ThyiicSy  iv,  1  I. 
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before  it  a  tunc  [>rcccdi!i-;  aiul  artcr  it  a  tunc  mu-cccc1iii-,  aiul  m>  there  ^\\n 
be  no  first  or  last  time.  It  follows  that  created  Mib^taFiccs  in  motion  have 
been  from  eternitv. 

Rc'/^/y.  This  ar-umcnt  rather  supposes  than  proxcs  the  eternitv  of"  motinn. 
The  reasofi  why  tfie  s.unc  instant  is  the  hc-innm-  <.r"  the  future  and  the  eiui 
of  the  pa-st  is  because  an\  -iven  phase  of"  motion  i\  the  be-iimin-  and  end  ot" 
difi-erent  phases.  There  is  no  shownig  that  e\erv  instant  must'  be  of"  tliis 
character,  unless  it  he  assumed  that  every  unven  phase  of'  time  coincs  between 
motion  goin-  nerore  and  motion  followin-  after,  which  is  tantamount  u> 
assuming  the  per[K'tuity  of  motion.  A>summ-  on  the  contrarv  that  motion 
is^not  perpetual,  one  may  say  that  tfie  first  instant  nt'  time  is  the  be-mnin- 
of  the  future,  and  not  the  vnd  of  any  past  instant.  K\en  in  anv  pa'rticuKu- 
case  of  motion  we  mav  mark  a  phase  which  is  the  be-inm'n-  onlv  of  mo\e- 
nientand  not  the  end  of  anv:  otherwi.se  everv  [\u-ticular\-ase  df  motion  would 
be  perpetual,  which  is  impo>sible.* 

.^hg.  6.  Ir  time  ha>  not  always  been,  we  mav  mark  a  non-existence  .«f 
time  prior  to  its  bein.^.  In  like  manner,  if  it  is  not  alwavs  to  be,  we  mav 
mark  a  non-existence  of  it  subsequent  to  it>  bein-.  Hut  prioritv  and  subsequence 
in  point  of  duration  cannot  be  unles>  time  is;  and  at  that  rate  time  mu^t 
have  been  before  it  was,  and  diall  be  after  it  has  ceased,  which  i,s  absurd. 
Time  then  must  Ix-  eternal.  Hut  time  is  an  accident,  and  cannot  be  without 
a  subject.  Hut  the  subject  of  it  is  not  (iod,  who  is  above  time  and  bevond 
motion  (H.  I,  Chapp.  XIII,  W).  The  (.nlv  alternative  lef't  i>  that  M,me 
created  sub>tance  must  he  eternal. 

Rt'/)/v.  There  i^  n.-thiUL,^  in  this  argument  to  e\  ince  that  the  verv  supposi- 
tion or  time  not  l)eing  >upposes  that  time  is  (read,  .V/  a •;//////;•  /,7///v/y  //-.//  ,-,r,v, 
pomiti/r  c'ssc').  For  when  we  speak  of  something  prior  to  the  bein-  of  time! 
we  do  not  therebv  assert  any  real  part  of  time,  but  onlv  an  ima-mary  part! 
When  we  >ay,  ^  Time  has  being  after  not  being,'  we  mean  that  there  was  no 
instant  of  time  before  this  present  marked  iiist-mt:  as  when  we  ^av  that  there 
is  nothing  above  the  stellar  universe,  we  do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  place 
beyond  the  stellar  universe,  which  mav  be  spoken  of  as  'above'  it,  b'ut  that 
above  it  there  is  no  'place'  at  all.f 

CHAPTERS^XXXIV,  XXXVII  Rcisom^  a/lcgal  /or  the  Etenuty 
of  the  iror/a  on  the  part  of  t/w  Crcaiive  ^Troccss  ibc/J]  with 
Answers  to  the  same 

ARG.  I.  It  l^  the  common  ofwiiion  of  all  [philosophers,  and  therefore 
It  must  be  true,  that  nothing  i>  made  of  nothing  (Aristotle,  'VVn'./cY, 
H.  I,  Chapp.  \TI,  \TII).  Whatever  i>  made,  then,  mu>t  be  made  of 
something;  and  that  again,  if  it  is  made  at  all,  must  be  made  of  somethm- 
else.  But  thi^  process  cannot  go  on  to  infinitv;  and  theref)re  we  must  come 
to  something  that  was  imt  made.  Hut  everv  being  that  has  not  alwavs  been 
must  have  been  made.  Therefore  that  out  of  which  all  thin-,  ;„-,.  Hrst  made 
nui^st  be  something  everla.sting.  That  cannot  be  Vnnl,  because   He  cannot   l-e 

•  Kv.n    the   niouon   ot"  the  whole  univcr.c  may  cquilibnum  of  for. . ,  .onnng  to  obt.un   everywhere. 

Ik-    regarded   a.   one   stupendous   particuhir    case    of  Thi.  i.  an  arL'unv,  nt  tiu.t  motion  and  time  must  have 

motion.   Lett   to  physical  «nses  alone,  t!>e   universe  h.J  a  l.eginn.ng.  \UA  the  univ  •r.o  been  at  work  from 

mu.t  run  down  like  a   c  uk  k,  all   po^ition^   ..f  advan-  eternitv,   its  capacitv  of  worK  would   h.i 

tagc  being  lost,  all  p<;tential  energy  being  converted  haunted  ere  now. 
into  kinetic,  one  unitbrm  temperature  and  one  dead 


,ave    been    ex- 


Sce  Chap.  .\XXII,  notes. 
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the  material  of  anything.  Tdierefore  there  must  be  something  eternal  outside 
God,  namelv,  primordial  matter. '^' 

A\'/>/v   (Chap.   XXWTI).   The  common   position   of  philosophers,   that 

nothing  is  made  of  nothing,  i>  true  of  the  sort  of  making  that  thev  considered. 

VoY  all   our  knowledge  begins   in   sense,  which    is   of  singular   objects;   and 

human  iinestigation  Ikis  ad\anced  from  particular  to  general  considerations. 

Hence,  in  studying  the  beginning  of  things,  men  gave  their  attention  to  the 

makiiv^^  of  ixirticular  things  in  detail.   The  makintf  of  one  sort  of  bein"-  out 

of  aiu^ther  sort   is  the  making   of  some  particular  being,  inasmuch  as  it  is 

^this   being,'  not   as   it   is  Toeing'  generally:   for  senile  prior  being  there  was 

that   novN   is  changed   into  'this  being.'   But  entering  more  deeply  into   the 

origin  of  things,  philosophers  came  finally  to  consider  the  issuing  of'all  created 

being  from  one  first  cause  (Cliapp.  X\\  XVT).  In  this  origin  of  all  created  being 

from  (iod,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  any  making  out  of  pre-existent  material: 

fir  such  making  out  of  pre-existent  material  would  not  be  a  makin'^  of  the 

whole  being  of  the  creature.  This  first  making  of  the  universe  was  not  attained 

to  in  the  thought  of  the  early  physicists,  whose  common  opinion  it  w^as  that 

nothing  was   made   of  nothing:   or  if  any  did  attain   to  it,  they  considered 

that  such  a  term   as  'making'  did   not  properly  apply  to  it,  since  the  name 

'making'  implies  movement  or  change, t  whereas  in  this  origin  of  all  being 

from  one  hrst  being  there  can  be  no  question   of  the  transmutation   of  one 

being  into  another  (Chap.  XVII).  Therefore  it  is  not  the  concern  of  physical 

science   to   study  this   first   origin    of  all    things:    that   studv  belongs   to   the 

metaf>h\sician,   who   deals   with    being   in    general   and    realities   apart   from 

motion.]  We  may  however  by  a  figure  of  speech  applv  the  name  of  'making' 

to  creation,  Ami  speak  of  things  as  'made,'  whatsoever  thev  are,  the  essence 

or  nature  whereof  has  its  ori'dn  from  other  beintf. 

Arg.  2.  I{\erything  that  takes  a  new  being  is  now^  otherwise  than  as  it 
was  before:  that  must  come  about  by  some  mo\'ement  or  change:  but  all 
movement  or  change  is  in  some  subject:  therefore  before  anything  is  made 
there  must  be  some  subjecf  of  motion. 

•  Materia  prima,  see  note,  p.  86. 

1  I'iie  position  supposed  is  this:  'Nothing  is 
made,  manufactured,  or  concocted  out  of  nothing: 
but  something  may  be  n'eated  owl  of  notliing.'  I  am 
not  aware  however  of  an}-  of  the  ancients  having  an}- 
idea  of  creation  out  of  nothing.  There  is  no  \vord  in 
classical  (^tr,k  f.r  'creation  '  in  the  theological  sense. 

t  A  professor  of  phy>ical  science,  as  such,  docs 
not  arrive  at  the  Creator.  Motions,  molar  and  mole- 
cular,— vibrations  and  transferences  chemical,  bio- 
logical, mechanical  or  cosmic, — archissubjed-matter; 
but  the  Creator  md  the  .  reative  ad  are  above  motion. 
Atlicist  or  theist,  agnostic  or  Chiistian,  a  man  mav 
be  equally  proficient  in  physical  science,  a^  a!>o  he 
ni.iy  in  cookery,  engine-driving,  or  soap-boiling.  In 
this,  the  range  of  physical  science  is  narrower  and 
lower  than  that  of  literature.  Tliere  is  religious  litera- 
ture and  di\ me  poetr} .  When  a  ph}-sicist  pronounces 
on  a  religious  question,  either  for  or  against  religion, 
he  is  sutor  supra  crepidam:  he  has  overvhot  his  subject. 
Of  cour-e  he  ouglit  to  o\cr^hoot  hi>~  MibjeCt.  A  man 
should  no  more  be  a  physicist  and  nothing  else  than 
he  should  be  a  tallow-chandler  and  nothing  else. 
I  he  mi-.ery  is,  when,  not  having  been  conversant 
^Mtii  (jod  in  his  laboratory,  ob^erwitor;-,  or  di>sccting- 
rnoni,  the  ph}sici.-t  poscN  upon  this  non-experience  to 
turn  antithcologian.  One  might  as  well  pose  upon 
the  limitations  of  the  tallow  vat.  God  is  not  evident 
ill  the  melting  of  tallow,  nor  in  the  scientific  inflidion 


and   curing   cjf  wounds.   This   liparo-phxsico-anUtheo- 
%V,?/ humour,  as  Aristophanes  might  have  called  it, 
is  an  exudation  of  tlie  narrowest   bigotr}-.   Wherever 
ph}sical  science  becomes  the  staple  of  education,  to 
the  setting  aside  of  Latin  and  Greek,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  religion  to  insist  upon  a 
parallel  course  of  metaphysics,  psychology,  and  ethics. 
A  popular  course  is  ail  that  will  be  possible  or  neces- 
sary. Otherwise,  trained  on  physical  science  without 
literature  or  philosoph}-,  the  mind  suffers  atrophy  of 
the   religious   faculties,  a  disease  which   some  seem 
anxious  to  induce  upon  mankind, — a  painful  disease 
nevertheless,    produdive    of   much    restlessness    and 
irritabilit}-,   as    the    life   of  Thomas   Piuxley   shows. 
To  repeat  St  Thomas's  words  here: — "  It  is  not  the 
concern  of  physical  science  to  study  the  first  origin 
of  all  things:  that  study  belongs  to  the  metaphysician, 
who  deals  witli  being  in  general   and  realities   apart 
from  motion."  All   the  more  important  is  it  for  the 
physicist  to  imlMbc  some  tindure  of  metaph}-sics,  that 
he    ma}-    not    "  wallow    in    a   slough    of  barbarism  " 
(PI  itn.  Rep.  \ii,  5331)).  'Fhis  note  is  suggested  by  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge's  article.  Faith  and  Saence,  in  the  Hibbert 
Journal  {\)v  October,    1902,  a  masterly  exposition  of 
the  present  conilid  between  the  two,  except  for  one 
mi-take.  Sir  Oliver  confounds  the  mssterious  with  the 
miraculous.  The  daily  bread  of  the  Christian  is  mystery, 
not  miracle.  Miracle  is  obvious   to   the  senses;  my- 
ster\-  lies  beyond  sense. 
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Rep/x.  The  !iMti.«n  ut  inotion  or  change  is  foisted  in  hiic  to  no  purpose: 
for  what  nowise  is,  is  not  .unwise,  and  affords  n»»  hold  foi'  the  eonehi  i  'n 
that,  when  it  heuiii-  tn  he,  u  is  otherwise  than  a>  it  wm^  het<ire. 

The^e  then  are  the  reasons  whiu  h  MJine  held  tu  a^  dcnion-trj.tix  e.  ,invl 
necc->arilv  exmeni^  th.it  creatures  have  always  existed,  wherein  the\  contra- 
dict the  C'atholie  rj.iili.  which  teacher  that  nrihin'j  h^ut  (.lal  ha-  -ilwnys 
existeti,  and  that  .;!!  cKe  h.i>  iiac.  a  heginning  ot  being  c\ee[U  the  '>ne  eternal 
God.  Thii^  thcii  !t  e\id.entl\  appears  tliat  th.^aa-  is  nothing  !<>  ti"a\erseour 
assertion,  that  the  worhi  has  not  always  existed.  And  thi-  the  Cath^hi  taitli 
teaches:  ///  tbc  beginning  God  created  beaten  and  earth  ((ien.  i,  i  ;  :  nui,  lief  ore 
hi'  made  anything,  fr^a/i  the  beginning  (Pro\ .  vm',  22). 

CHAPTER  XXXXTII    ylr^/inncN:}   \i'/icrc:i'itb  some   tr\  to  .s/jow 
that  the  If 'or /i/  is  not  Etcr//,</,  .I'lJ  S'>iu!i'nis  0/  i/w  s.iine 

ARCj.   I.  (rod  i>  the  cau-e  ct  a.il  thnigs  ((.  h.ip.  W;  .Uut  a  caii-e  mil  t 
he  [H'ior  ni  danMtion  t  >  the  etlects  ot  its  action. 
Repix.  That  i^  true  ct  thinu^-  that  act  h\  nvtb'n,  tor  the  etlect  1-, 
not    till   the   termination    ot   the   motion;  hut  with   cau-e-   iha.t    act    m-tanta- 
ne(^ii.->lv  there  i->  no  ^uch  nece->it\. 

^1  rg.  2.  Since  the  w  ho-le  ot  heing  is  creatcti  hv  (iod,  it  cajinot  1k'  -aid  to 
be  made  out  of  an\  hemu:  whence  the  conclusion  follows  that  it  i-  m.uie  out 
of  nothing,  anil  con-.equcntl\-  tli.it  it  lu;^  existence  .ittca-  not  e\i-tinu. 

'-f(ep/x.  10  the  notion  ot  heing  made  out  of  something,  it  that  1-  not  admitted, 
one  must  suppU  the  coimadictorv  notion:  which  contradictory  notion  is  not 
heing  made  -ait  of  anvthin^^.  (  )l)>er\e,  it  is  not  being  ?nade  out  of  nothing,  except 
in  the  tormer  >en-e  ot  ////  /hing  maife  out  of  anything  * 

^'■Irg.  :;.  It  i^  not  [H.^-ihle  to  pa-  throuixh  infinit\.  Hut  it  the  worUl  always 
had  been,  intinit\  wouhl  ha\e  been  [\issed  through  In  tin-  time,  there  being 
infinite  days,  or  daiK'  ri>u!ui-  or  the  -un,  if  the  world  .ilwan^  ha^  been. 

Replx.  An  inhmte  qu.intitx.  though  not  exntm-  m  -imult.meou-  actihd 
realisation,  may  ne\'erthele--  be  in  succession,  becau-e  e\er\  intinite,  -o  taken, 
is  really  finite.  An\'  gi\en  roundi  ot  tlie  -un  could  be  [M--ed.,  because  -o  tar 
the  number  of  them  wa-  tiinte:  but  w  lien  the\  are  all  \  lewaai  together,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  worKi  had  alwan-  cxnted.,  it  would  be  impos--iblc  to 
fix  upon  any  fir>t  day,  and  -o  to  make  am  tran-ition  from  that  to  the  [M'c-ent 
day,  since  transition  alwa\>  I'cquire-  two  extieme  points. 

^ rg.  4.  It  would  follow  that  a.dditioii  n  m.iiie  to  the  intinite,  becau-e  to 
past  days,  or  sun-rouiul-,  a  new  round  n  liaiK   a.dAJed. 

Replx.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  avidition  to  the  intinite  on  that  ^ide  on 
which  it  is  finite.  Suj^i^o^ing  time  eternal,  it  mu-t  be  intinite  a-  preceding, 
but  finite  as  succeetl!n.i;,  for  the  pre-ent  i>  the  limit  of  the  pa-t. 

Arg.  5.  It  Would  follow  in  a  world  always  existing  that  we  should  ha\e 
an  infinite  series  i)f  etlicient  cause-,  father  beinLT  cau-e  of  child,  and  'j;randf.ither 
to  father,  and  so  to  inhnity. 

Reply.  The  impossibility  of  An  infinite  ^erle^  of  eflicicnt  causes,  according 
to  philosophers  (Aristotle,  Mefi/ph.  ii,  2',  hoKb  tor  cau-es  acting  together: 
because  then  the  effect  has   to  depend  ()\]  am  inhnity  of  co-exi^tent  action^ ; 

such:  the  latter  would  not.  T.he  ton.n  r  Jcnic^  }  rc- 
cxistcnt  m.iterial,  the  latter  aft^rm^  .1  previous  condition 
of  nothingness.  The  former  implies  creation,  the  latter 

implies  the  lapse  nf  .1  finite  period  Mnce  cre.uion. 


OL' yeio/x€io:  €,t  oiSsvo?  {not  made  out  of  anyt/iitig) 

is  not  equivalent  lo  yfro/xevoi'  Ik  t-S  /-(/'"oms  ('•;<.•</(,• 
out  0/  nothing).  The  f(jrmer  notion  would  be  applicable 
to  a   creature   created   from   ete^nit^•,   if  tii'Te   were 
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•uul  the  infinity  of  causes  there  is  essential,  the  whole  infinite  multitude  of 
them  being  reipiisite  for  the  production  of  the  etfect.  But  in  the  case  of  causes 
not  acting  together  no  such  impossibility  holds,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
suppose  an  endless  series  of  generations.  The  infinity  in  this  case  is  accidental 
to  the  causes:  for  to  Socrates's  father,  as  such,  it  is  quite  an  accident  w^hether 
he  be  the  son  of  another  man  or  no:  vyhereas  to  a  stick,  inasmuch  as  it  moves 
a  stone,  it  is  not  an  accident  vyhether  it  be  moved  by  an  hand:  for  it  only 
moNcs  inasmuch  as  it  is  mo\'ed. 

Arg.  ().  It  would  f)llow  that  an  infinite  multitude  exists,  to  wit,  the 
immortal  souls  of  infinite  men  who  have  been  in  the  past. 

Reply.  This  objection  is  more  difHcult:  nevertheless  the  argument  is  not 
of  much  use,  because  it  supposes  many  things.* 

Since  these  reasons,  alleged  by  some  to  prove  that  the  world  has  not 
always  existed,  are  not  necessarily  conclusive,  though  they  have  a  certain 
probability,  it  is  suihcient  to  touch  on  them  slightly,  without  insisting  too 
much,  that  the  Catholic  faith  may  not  seem  to  rest  on  empty  reasonings,  and 
not  rather  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  teachinij  of  God. 

CHAP  1  ER  XVA    Tlat  tin'  Variety  ofQreatures  does  not  arise  from 

(i?]y  (Contrariety  of  Prime  Agents  \ 

IF  the  diversity  of  things  proceeds  from  diversity  or  contrariety  of  diverse 
agents,  this  would  seem  to  hold  especially  of  the  contrariety  of  good  and 
evil,  so  that  all  good  things  should  proceed  from  a  good  principle,  and  evils 
from  an  evil  principle.  Now  there  is  good  and  evil  in  all  genera.  But  there 
cannot  be  one  hrst  principle  of  all  evils:  for  the  very  essence  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple would  be  evil,  and  that  is  impossible.  Everything  that  is,  inasmuch  as 
It  is  a  being,  must  necessarily  be  good:  for  it  loves  and  strives  to  preserve  its 
own  heing,  a  sign  whereof  is  this  faCt,  that  everything  fights  against  its  own 
destruction:  now  what  all  things  seek  is  good.  I't  is  impossible  therefore  for 
the  linersity  of  things  to  arise  from  two  principles,  one  good  and  one  evil.| 

Among  the  re>t,  that  the  earth  has  been  eternally 
habitable  to  man,  which  no  geologist  would  admit. 
Sec  Chap.  LXXX,  Arg.  ;. 

t  St  Thomas  has  seven  chapters  (XXXIX-XL\') 

discussing  the  variety  of  creatures,  why  the  universe 

is  not  uniform  but  diversified,  and   how  it  has  come 

to  consist  of  such   diverse  components.   A^  regards 

iving  crcitures,  tlic  discussion  is  familiar  to  us  from 

irwin'-;  Origin  of  Speru's  and  t!ic   theory  o 


D 
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tujii.  St  Thomas  ventures  on  a  larger  question,  the 
origin  of  all  species,  inanimate  as  well  a^  animate.  He 
^tate-,  and  reject^  variou>  archaic  theories;  but  the 
point  of  supreme  intcrca  to  the  modern  mind  is 
never  raided.  In  all  the  >cvcn  chapters  tiierc  is  not 
one  word  pointing  to  evolution.  I  have  been  driven 
to  make  large  o:n;^Mons  omission-  which  I  feel  sure 
the  Saint  would  have  -anC^ioned,  had  he  been  face  to 
face  with  the  coMnogonie-  of  our  day.  Life  is  short, 
art  i>  long:  the  ground  of  philosop.hy  must  not  be 
cumbered  with  ob-olete  machinery. 

It  is  pleaded  on  St  Thomas's  behalf  that  the 
que-tion  before  him  is  a  metaphysical  one,  indepen- 
dent altogether  of  the  manner  m  which  actual  species 
have  tome  into  exi'^tencc. 

i  Done  into  syllogi-tic  form,  the  argument  might 
stand  thus: 

iVkat  all  things  seek,  rvrn  a  principle  of  cyU  ve  .ul.i  sreli. 
But  all  things  sci{  (heir  ovtn  sc'fprescndtion. 
Thcrcfre  e^cn  a  primiple  of  clii!  :couLl  seek  its  cvfn 
iefpraerzat.on. 


Again, 

irhat  all  things  seek,  is  g':od. 

Rut  self  preservation  is  vthat  all  things  seek. 

Therefore  selfpreser'^ation  is  good. 
But  a  principle  ofetilT90uldsee{  its  oivn  self  preservation. 

Therefore  a  principle  of  evil  rvould  seek  some  good. 
But  a  principle  of  eyil  ought  to  be  averse  to  all  g)od. 

Therefore  a  principle  of  eYil  is  absurd. 

One  wonders  whether  this  is  the  argument  that 
St  Thomas  thought  of  at  the  table  of  St  Louis,  when 
he  suddenly  started  up  and  cried,  Er^  conclusum  est 
contra  Mani'haeos.  But  it  is  difficult  to  kill  a  heresy 
with  a  syllogism.  One  might  perhaps  distinguish  be- 
tween absolute  and  relative  good;  and  upon  that  dis- 
tinction urge  that  the  self-preservation,  which  the  evil 
principle  soughr,  was  good  relatively  to  it  only,  but  evil 
absolutely  for  the  world. 

The  deepest  flaw  in  the  Manichean  notion  of  an 
Evil  Principle  is  that  which  is  pointed  out  in  the  next 
argument  (n.  9).  Moreover  every  argument  which 
establishes  the  unity  and  infinite  perfection  of  God, 
is  destructive  of  Manicheism.  (Cf.  Isaias  xlv,  6,  7, 
quoted  below.) 

Matter  is  not  evil,  as  Plato  supposed,  but  its 
essential  capacities  for  good  are  greatly  limited;  and, 
where  good  stop-  short,  evil  readily  enters  in.  God 
does  not  override  essentialities. 
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9.  What  ill  n»>  manner  of  wiiv  is,  is  lu-ithcr  good  nor  c\\\:  while  c\cr\- 
thing  that  i>,  in  >>  tar  a^  it  1%  1--  good.  A  thing  can  l^c  v\\\  thcreturc  onK 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not-bcini:,  that  i-,  ,^r/W//i'6' being;  *  ami  the  e\ii  i>s  [M"eei>el\' 
the  privation.  Now  pri\ati()n  rie\er  comes  ft  the  oiiiinaix  a(^i(Mi  ot  anv 
cause:  because  every  cauNC  act-  in.i-^nuieh  .1-  it  1-  enti*  we^i  witli  'turm';  and 
thus  the  ordinary  etlect  ot  it^  action  nni-^t  al-o  he  e!uiiA\cd  with  'torm,' 
since  every  agent  acts  to  th.e  [Toduction  ot  it^  uw  n  likeness,  unle->  it  l)e 
accidentally  hindered.  It  tollows  that  e\il  does  nut  eome  of  the  on! i nary 
ac^tion  of  any  cause,  but  i>  aeciJ.entalh-  incident  among  the  etlects  ot" 
ordinary  causation. f  There  i>  therefore  no  one  [Mdmai-y  and  es>ential  prin- 
ciple ot  all  evil:  but  the  tir>t  prinei'ple  or  all  i^  op.e  piimary  good,  among  the 
effects  ot  which  there  en>ue>  e\"il  iiu  id.entallv. 

Hence  it  is  said:  /  11//1  ihc  Lurd,  cnhi  there  is  none  ot/wr,  f  .tiuin^  /i'^bt  and 
creating  darkness,  making  pcaec  anil  ercating  c^^il:  I  am  the  Lord  <i'ang  all  these 
things  (Isa.  xlv,  6,  7).  And,  Good  things  and  evil  things^  life  iUhl  death,  p'A\rty 
and  rank  are  from  Goil  (I^cclus  xi,  14).  Aiul,  Against  e^ii  is  go.d,  and  a^iiimt 
life  death;  so  against  the  just  man  is  the  sunier.  .  hid  so  heboid  iil/  t/ie  Works  of  the 
Most  High,  two  and  t-ii'"/,  and  one  aiamst  one  (Ecclus  xwin,    i  O- 

God  is  said  to  make  and  cre.ite  e\  il  things,  inasmuch  a^  1  le  ci-eate>  thinirs 
that  are  good  in  the^1^eh■e^  and  vet  hurtUil  to  .ther-:  thu-  the  wolt",  though 
a  good  thing  naturally  in  hi^  kind,  i-  e\il  to  the  >hee[>.  Ilenee  it  i>  --aid:  ShiU 
there  be  evil  in  the  eit\  that  tiie  L/jrd  hath  not  done-   (Aiiiob  iii,  ().) 

Hereby  i>  excluded  the  error  ot  tlio-e  \\  ho  mi[^|-  '-e  two  |Miiniti\e  contrary 
principles,  good  and  e\il.  Tlii-  eri'or  ot  the  earh  piiilosopher-  ^ome  e\il- 
minded  men  have  presumed  to  introduce  into  Christian  teaehniL^,  the  first  of 
whom  was  Marcion,  and  atter\\\ird>  the  Manichean-,  wh-  ha\e  done  mo.-t  to 
spread  this  error. 


7/ 


CHAPTER  XLI V    T/iul  the  runslv  af  (  )\  itt:/rrs  /tits  /lot  arisr. 

fron  Va7'iety  of  Merits  (i>i(/  Dc/nei'its 

ORIGEN  in  his  book  ^^/.J  aox-.'-f  sa \  ^  th.it  (iod  out  of  mere  I'ountv  in  IIi^ 
first  production  of  creatures  nuuie  them  >i!l  evjiial.  >dl  spintuj]  .iiui 
rational,  and  they  bv  tree  will  heha\ev:  m  \aiiou  \\a\s,  some  atlhe- 
ring  to  God  more  or  less^  aiui  other>  receding  Ir.-m  llim  moi-e  or  less;  aiul 
thus  by  order  o[  di\ine   justice 


\  ai'i'  'U- 


Lfrades  ensued  amon: 


ritual  -ub- 


stances,  some  appearing  as  angels  o\  wirious  orders,  sonu-  .is  hum. in  >ouls  also 
of  various  states  and  conditions,  some  agaii^.  as  demons  m  \miious  states.  lie 
also  said  that  it  was  through  thi-  \\n'!et\  ot  rath  nal  creature-  that  God  insti- 
tuted a  variety  also  of  material  cre.itures,  so  tluit  the  n«  !dei  -[Mntu.d  stif^stances 
should  be  united  to  the  nobler  lio.iies,  and.  tliit  in  d:i\er^  other  ways  the 
material  creation  might  serve  to  e\[ire-  the  \.ir!et\  ot"  -pii-itual  substances. 
According  to  Origen,  man,  sim,  and  stai  >  /ire  eoinpovc\i  of  rational  sub- 
stances united  with  corresponding  bodies.  New  all  thi>  opinion  can  be  shown 
to  be  manifestly  talse. 

I.  The  better  a  thing  is,  the  higher  [dace  does  it  hojdi  in  the  intention  of 
the  agent  who  produces  it.   But  the  be-t  tiling  m  ere.uio.n    is   the   perteCtioii 

Ens priyraiTwn.  A/'r/f^/;5;r  as  distinguished  from  t  The  usual  example  is  th.it  of  .i   m.ui  limping: 

a  mere  negation,  \>  the  \.w'k  of  a  perfedion  due  to  the  he  walks  by  his  ordinary  locomotive  power,  but  limps 

nature,  as  the  Lick  ot    cn^c  m  tin-  or  that  man,  not  inasmuch  as  he  accidentally  happens  to  be  lame.  The 

the  lack  ot  wing^.  Priv.uion  is  in  the  individual  only,  r.Kc  does  not  limp, 
never  in  the  species.    Hence  all  evil  i^  in  the  itidivi- 
dual:  the  specific  nature  is  entire] \  good. 
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of  the  unixerse,  which  consists  in  the  orderly  variety  of  things:*  for  in   all 
*\  things  the  perteetion  ot  the  whole  is  preterable  to  the  perfection  of  parts  and 

]  detaib.  Theretore  the  vli\ei-Hty  ot  creatures  does  not  arise  from  diversity  of 

merits,  luit  wa-  primarily  intended  liy  the  prime  agent. 

2.  \\  all  rational  creatures  were  created  equal  from  the  beginning,  we 
shonld  have  to  allow  that  they  do  not  depend  for  their  activity  one  on  another. 
Wdiat  arises  by  the  concin-rence  ot  divers  causes  working  independently  of 
one  another  is  matter  ot  chance;  and  thus  the  diversity  and  order  of  creation 
eomes  1)V  chance,  which  is  impossible. t 

12.  Since  a  spiritual  creature,  or  angel,  does  not  deserve  to  be  degraded 
cx'cept  tor  sin, — and  it  is  degradied  trom  its  high,  invisible  estate,  by  being 
united  with  a  \isible  botlv, — it  seems  that  visible  bodies  have  been  added  to 
these  spiritual  creature-  because  ot  sin;  which  comes  near  to  the  error  of  the 
Manicheaiis,  who  laid,  it  down  that  the  visible  creation  proceeded  from  an 
evil  [Mincifde. 

Origen  seems  not  to  have  given  sutlicient  w^eight  to  the  consideration  that, 
when  we  give,  not  in  discharge  of  any  debt,  but  out  of  liberality,  it  is  not 
contrary  to  justice  it  we  give  in  luiequal  measure:  but  God  brought  things 
into  being  under  no  debt,  but  of  sheer  liberality  (Ghap.  XXVIII):  therefore 
the  \ariery  c_)t  creatures  does  not  presuppose  variety  of  merits. 

CIIAPIKR  XL\^    The  Real  Prime  Qaiise  of  theVariety  of 

Qrea  litres 

SINGE  every  ageiit  intends  to  induce  its  own  likeness  in  the  effedt,  so 
tar  as  the  etlert  can  recei\e  it,  an  agent  will  do  this  more  perfectly  the 
more  perteet  itsdt  is.  Hnt  (Jod  is  the  most  perfect  of  agents:  therefore 
it  will  iK'long  t«>  I  Inn  to  induce  His  likeness  in  creation  most  perfectly,  so 
tar  as  betit-  created  nature. I  But  creatures  cannot  attain  to  any  perfect  like- 
ness ot  God  so  long  ;i.  they  u'e  continevl  to  one  species  of  creature;  because, 
since  the  cause  exceeds  the  etlect,  what  is  in  the  cause  simply  and  as  one 
thing  is  t.Hind  in  the  etleet  m  a  composite  aiul  manifold  way,  unless  the  effect 
be  ot  the  same  specie-  as  the  cause;  which  is  impossible  in  the  case  before 
Us,  tor  !!(  ere.iture  c -in  be  equal  to  (iod.  Multiplicity  therefore  and  variety 
was  neediul  in  creation,  to  the  eiui  that  the  perfect  likeness  of  God  might  be 
found,  in  creatures  according  to  their  me.i.sure. 
_  2.  As  the  things   that  are  m.ule   of  any  material  are   contained   in   the 

V  potentiality  ot  the  material,  so  the   things   done   bv  any  agent   must   be   in 

the  aeti\e  power  of  the  agen.t.  But  the  jM)tentialitv  of  the  material  w^ould  not 

*  A  salient  thought  and  favourite  principle  with 
St  Thomas.  It  comes  out  remarkably  in  his  specula- 
tions on  grace.  The  final  end  for  which  God  made 


mankind,  according  to  St  Thomas  and  his  school,  is 
not  the  salvation  of  this  and  that  individual  soul,  taken 
as  isolated  units:  it  is  a  social  construdtion,  an  organic 
whole,  in  which  each  soul  and  every  man  has  his 
proper  place  divinely  allotted, — not  of  course  irrc- 
spedlive  of  the  efforts  of  his  will  to  secure  it, — and 
places  vary  in  quality  and  honour.  But  of  them  all  no 
place  is  a  bad  place  as  God  designed  it.  If  any  man's 
career  ends  in  final  woe,  he  must,  by  some  wilfulness 
of  his  own,  have  iravcr-cd  and  defeated  God's  special 
and  p.!itn.a!ar  purp()^e  on  his  behalf.  The  axioir,.  /),- 
";,';/ 7;/;  n:,n  ..v.'.;/ /'.;,/ r,  does  not  hold  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  Hi>  .reaiures  (B.  Ill,  Chap.  LXX\"I),ka^t 
of  all  with  His  rational  creatures  (B.  Ill,  Chap, 
CXIII).  The  K;ln■lL•Ie^t  place  tiiat  God's  special  pro- 


vidence has  prepared  for  any  spirit  or  human  soul 
created  by  Him,  is  a  good  place,  good  with  a  twofold 
goodness,  good  for  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  good  in  view  of  the  particular  end  of  that 
individual,  whi'ch  is  happiness.  Only  in  consequence 
nfa  man's  own  sm  (B.  Ill,  Chap.  CLXIII)  undoing 
the  'special  providence  that  made  ycr  his  peace  (Luke 
xix,  42),  docs  the  man  fall  under  another  order  of 
providence,  which  still  secures  the  general  good,  but 
no  longer  his  gain. 

t  Impo'^riblc,  because  the  world  is  an  organic 
whole,  one  part  subservient  to  another.  Such  an 
organic  bod}-,  such  a  cosmos,  could  never  be  the 
re  ;;]•.  uf  unroncertcd  actions,  and  situations  assigned 
\\\  \':\\Ax\  toininensurate  with  such  anions. 

\  .And  tin,-  He  does  much  less  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature  than  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  to  which  the 
former  kingdom  is  subser\icnt. 
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be  pcrtectly  rcduccei  to  actuality,  it"  mit  <'\  tfic  inatcrKi!  were  made  onlv  one 
of  those  things  to  which  the  material  i>  in  [n)tentialitv. '  Therefnre  it"  anv 
agent  whose  power  extend^  t( .  \arioUi,  ellect^  weie  to  prodiiee  onlv  one  ot' 
those  effeds,  his  power  wmdd.  not  be  so  conifdetelv  redueetl  to  actuality  as 
by  making  many.  But  by  the  reductitMi  of  acti\e  [n.uer  to  actuality  tlie  etVedt 
attains  to  the  likeness  of  the  agent.  Therefore  the  likene--  of  (iod  would  not 
be  perfect  in  the  universe,  if  there  was  only  one  grade  of  all  beings. t 

3.  A  creature  approaches  more  [KTfeCtlv  to  the  likeness  of  Ciod  by  being 
not  only  good  itself,  but  able  to  act  f)r  the  good  of  others.  Hut  no  creature 
could  do  anything  for  the  good  of  another  creature,  unle--  there  were  plurality 
and  inequality  among  creatiu-es,  because  the  agent  must  be  other  than  the 
patient  and  in  a  position  of  ad\antage  [fiG}i-j-dhiiiui)  over  it.  J 

5.  The  goodness  ot  the  species  transcends  the  goodness  of  the  individual. § 
Therefore  the  multiplication  of  species  i>  a  greater  addition  to  the  gooti  of 
the  universe  than  the  multiplication  of  individuals  of  one  species. 

7.  To  a  work  contrived  by  sovereign  i;oodne>>  there  ouidu  not  to  be 
lacking  the  height  of  perfection  proper  to  it.  Hut  the  good  of  order  in  variety 
is  better  than  the  isolated  good  of  any  one  of  the  things  that  enter  into  the 
order:  theretore  the  good  of  order  ought  not  to  be  wanting  to  the  work  oi 
God;  which  goixl  could  not  be,  if  there  were  no  di\ersity  and  inequality 
of  creatures.  There  is  then  diversity  and  inequality  between  creatures,  not  bv 
chance,  not  trom  diversity  of  elements,  nut  by  the  interxention  of  any  (interior) 
cause,  or  consideration  of  merit,  but  by  the  special  intention  of  (Jod,  wishing 
to  give  the  creature  such  perfection  as  it  was  capable  of  having. 

Hence  it  is  said,  God  scm  a  11  things  that  he  h.iJ  nhiJc^  iiud  they  ^ucrc  ycry 
good  (Gen.  i,  31);  and  this  after  He  had  said  of  them  singly,  thd!  thcx  ^\crt! 
good;  because  while  things  are  ^-.w/ singly  in  their  scleral  natures,  all  taken 
together  they  are  -eery  go^.d,  l)ecause  of  the  order  of  the  uni\erse,  which  is  the 
tinal  and  noblest  perfection  of  creation. 

CHAPTER  XTAT    Tlmt  it  ivds  }icccssiir\  for  the  Pcrftxtio?!  of  tlic 

Universe  that  there  s/ioit/d  he  so//ie  Intelhchuil  Natures 

THIS  then  being  the  cause  of  the  diversity  amonLi  creature-,  it  remains 
now  to  treat  of  the  several  distinct  creatures  themselves  as  we  }iro- 
posed  to  do  in  the  third  part  of  this  book  (C"ha[\  \').  And  we  will 
show  first  that  by  the  disposition  ot  Divine  Pro\ideiKe  a-siMn,i,M  perfection 
to  creatures  in  the  way  best  befitting  them,  it  was  coupon. mt  with  rea-on  that 
some  intellectual  creatures  should  be  f^laced  at  the  head  of' creation. 

5.  Nothing  else  moves  God  to  the  producfi(U'i  of  creatures  but  His  ovyn 
goodness,  which  He  has  wished  to  communicate  to  other  beings  according  to 
the  manner  of  their  assimilation  to  Himself  (H.  I,  Gha[\  LXXW'II).  Now 
the  likeness  of  one  thing  may  be  f  )und  in  another  in  two  ways;  in  one  way 
in  point  of  natural  being,  as  the  likeness  of  heat  i<  f  mnd  m  the  hotly  heated; 
in  another  way  in  point  of  knowledge,  as  the  likeness  of"  fire  ipertei\ed)  is  in 
sight  or  touch.  In  order  then  that  the  likeness  of  Ciod  might  be  in  creatures 

"~"         e.g.,  if  out  of  cla}'  were  m.ule  onl}'  dr.iin-pipes. 

t  e.g.,  a  soc!ct\ ,  .ill  JiiKe^.  Tiic  tact  is,  differentia- 
tion is  at  the  root  of  existence. 

\  St  Thomas  m.iy  be  here  ^.liJ  to  anticipate  the 
great  physical  and  social  discovery,  that  if  things  or 
persons  were  all  on  a  dead  level,  there  would  be  no 
energy  available  and  no  work  done. 


§  1  he  ^pecicj  of  course  ha=  actu.ii  cxi-ttnce  only 
in  the  individuals  that  represent  it.  I'hc  mcuuiig  tiien 
ot  the  '.i; mg  1^,  th.it  It  is  better  to  r-.ili-e  gt)od  of  .i 
higher  order  th.m  tti  multiply  goo..i  of  the  --mw-:  order 
again  and  again,  to  df\-e!op  a  luavl  r.ither  than  e\er 
5(j  man)   toe^.  .At  the  same  time  the  \v~.a^  ^.innot    be 

V\  ItiiOUt   the    I0C5. 
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in  such  modes  a«^  wTre  posbible,  it  was  necessary  that  the  divine  goodness 
>hould  be  communicated  to  creatures,  not  only  bv  likeness  in  being,  but  also 
by  likeness  in  know  ing.  Hut  mind  alone  can  know  the  divine  goodness.  There- 
fire  there  needed  to  be  intelligent  creatures. 

6.  In  all  comely  arrangenients  of  things,  the  attitude  of  the  secondary  to 
the  last  imitates  the  attitude  of  the  first  to  all,  as  well  secondary  as  last,  thou^rh 
the  imitation  is  not  always  perfect.  Now  God  comprehends  in  Himself  all 
creatures  (H.  I,  Chapp.  XX\',  LI,  LIV);  and  this  is  represented  in  material 
creatures,  although  in  another  way:  f)r  the  higher  body  comprehends  and 
contains  the  lower,  according  to  quantitative  extension;*  whereas  God  con- 
tains all  creatures  in  simj^le  mode,  and  not  bv  quantitative  extension.  In  order 
then  that  an  imitation  of  God  might  not  be  wanting  to  creatures  even  in  this 
mode  of  containing,  there  were  made  intellectual  creatures  to  contain  material 
creatures,  not  by  any  extension  of  quantity,  but  simply  by  mode  of  intelli- 
gence: tor  what  is  understood  is  in  the  mind  that  understands  it,  and  is 
comprehended  in  its  intellectual  activity. 

CHAPTER   XLVn    That  Suhsiste?it  I?itellige?2ces  are  Vohi?itary 

Agents 

GOOD  is  what  all  things  yearn  after,  and  in  all  beings  there  is  a  craving 
[dppetitus)  for  good.  In  beings  unendowed  with  any  sort  of  cognition, 
this  cra\'ing  is  called  '  physical  appetite  '  (appctitus  ridturalis).^  In  be- 
ings that  have  sensitive  cognition  it  is  called  'animal  appetite,'  and  is  divided 
into  '  ci)ncupiscible'  and  '  irascible. '|  In  intelligent  beings  it  is  called  the  'in- 
tellectual '  or  'rational  appetite,'  otherwise  the  'will.' 

CHAPTER  XLVni    That  Suhmstent  Intelligences  have  Free  Will 

THhA'  must  be  free,  if  they  have  dominion  over  their  owai  ad:s. 
2.  A  free  agent  is  an  agent  that  is  cause  of  its  own  a(^tion  [sui 
cdusd,  sd^i  edusa  dgendi).  Agents  that  are  determined  {moventur)  and 
\\^\  only  inasmuch  as  they  are  determined  by  others,  are  not  causes  of  their 
own  acfs.  Only  self-determining  agents  {moventid  seipsa)  have  liberty  of  adion; 
and  these  alone  are  guitied  in  their  action  by  judgement.  A  self-determining 
agent  is  made  iq^  of  two  elements,  one  determining  and  another  determined. 
The  element  determined  i-  the  appetite;  and  that  is  determined  either  by  in- 
tellec^t,  or  bv  phantasy,  cir  l)y  sense:  for  to  these  powers  it  belongs  to  judge. 
( )t  -uch  self-determining  agents,  those  alone  judge  freely  which  determine' 
their  own  judgement.  Hut  no  faculty  of  judging  determines  its  own  judgement 
unless  It  redects  upon  its  own  act.  If  then  it  is  to  determine  itself  to  jud^e,  it 
must  know  its  own  judgement;  and  that  knowledge  belongs  to  intellect  alone. 
Irration.il  ;unmals  then  have  a  sort  of  free  determination,  or  aCtion,  but  not 
a  free  judgement  {sunt  qwahimrn'Mtj  liheri  quidem  ??iotus,  si^e  d^ionis^  non  autem 
liher: judicii):>^  while  inanimate  things,  being  dependent  for  their  every  de- 

•  c^ ;.,  .1   .  I).  ^   .,.■......,-  .1  I  II-,., 


So  in  tlie  rtoienuue  i}'-teni  ot  ufucntne  •^phere^ 
making  the  heavens,  the  sphere  of  the  moon  would 
"comprehend  and  tont.tin  "  the  eartli.  ^er!lap^  wc 
mi^'ht  substitute  ^ome  con>ideration  like  the  follow- 
ing; that  tlu:  orlMt  of  the  prinviry  planet  carries  with 
it  and  in  a  manner  contain-  tiie  orbit  of  the  satellite: 
e.irth    .ind    e,>rth-\\a\    v  .irr\    .\n^    imolve    moon    an' 


observable  in  chemical  compounds,  and  in  organic 
bodies,  as  such,  apart  from  conscious  adion. 

\  Sec  Sum.  Theol.  i  2,  q.  23,  art.  i  (Aqulnai  Ethi- 
ra/,  I,  85). 

§  We  should  call  it  a  *  spontaneous  movement,* 
ana]ogou^  to  what  is  called  the  motus  pnmo-primus  of 
the  \s\\\   m   man,  antecedent  to  reflection  and  *  free 
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moon-wa_\  ;  while  the  -un  earrie>  all  the  planets,  and      judgement.'  The  movements  of  dumb  animals  left  to 
all  their  '  w.i\ >  '  or  orbits.  themselves  are  prompted  by  a  sort  of  self,  but  not  by 

t  bueh  .,.re  the  tendencies  to  maintain  them=elve-       a  scIf-con»cious,  free-judging,  or  free  self. 
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niik  h  .1^  free  n(^h'()n, 
fia\f    Hot    cnh    free 


termination  on  things  other  thafi  rhcni^dvc^  h  u  . - 
or  determination.  On  the  o-ntrarv,  .ntelh.ent  he 
adion,  but  a!.o  tree  judgement,  uhuh  i.  h.Vm^  tVc-e  w,l!  ^ 

3.  An  apprehen^i(^n  become>  1  ir.-rM,-  ,  •  ■      1  ■  i 

take,  the  h.m,  of  someth,,..  ,",0^0    :^  hi'      '"'*'' "^ '''^''''T^^'^i'"'''^'''''^''' 

cing  a  th,„g  good  o,.  .uuahie  ac  Tdi^ ;  r:  :;::,;:'rrv;'  r"'"""- 

pronouncing  the  iud-uiient   i     r  ,    •  ,    ^"  ,      ''t   \"'"-"''^-^'-   'f  t''^"  agent 

guided  to  that  iud  e,nr;;  ^  ie 'in":::;;:;.;;'":;'  ::'r'''-' '-]  '""■'  '- 

This  idea  can  be  no  other  tin,,  the     ,n      ■  '    '"  '";  ■'ITr^'lH-i-Mo,,.^ 

fitness,  by  a,d  whereof  a  i„    '     ,         "  .     ^    "f  ^^^'"  '^'^    ''^.g-'d'-ss  or 
or  SLUtab  e  thin...  Therefore  tl  ,  ^  ""  "-^  ';'    '"v  g.v.n  definite  good,  fit, 

wh,ch  have  ^^,^^^:::::;::rz^::^'^z^-^::t::  r'-- 

intelhgent  agents.  Therefo,-c  „  telhuct    -cnts    ,        ■    i  -,  '        '  i'    ' 

not  only  to  act,  but  al>o  to  iud^a-    f  la- v  tC   "  '^^'^'"""^'  theni.elves, 

which  is  having  f,-ec  will.||       '  "''"'^'  ■''""^-  '""  "■'■'  '"  .i"^'y'"S. 

4.  No  movemcu  or  action  f  )llows  from  -,  -r,-.„,.r,l 
medu™  of  some  particular  apnr,he,"  o  f^"^"' ->'>-Tt  except  bv  the 

with  Dartiriilir.    V   „    ,1       ''f/ '^'•"^"  '""•  -i^  all  m.nement  a,id  action   deab 

inorr,"  a^;:v;v:t"r:vtL:"''7''^^ 

intellectual  apprehensio,     tl  e   l'     I  '''  "'  ■'>''"■"  ""'  '""'■"  "r""  f''^- 

appHed  to  pallicula:  <;  ;c  ^I   ,         :       -.^r-!;':^,  ^-  -''-—ling  nno  be 
particular  objects.  Therefore  tl      .     ,,  ,  ;    ^Jr^'^  '''  ^"\-'"^'l'^v  n,anv 

::^^  =,^;:r::£t;,e  ;  it-' ' V-^^^^^  ----X 

5  ^■'^    .7  °""<-  'Oiot  determined  to  one  thin.r  onlv  €  ^ 

5.  Some  agents  are  without  libertv  of  iud-en>ent  eitlur-  U  l^'V 

no  judgement  at  all,  as  is  the  ca,e  witi,     h  .v     t  Im  ,  --- '-V  ^-e 

stones  and  plants,  or  because  thev  have  a  iu   :;.,„        nZ2  V T'"''^;  " 
one  efTett,  as  irrational  animals.  For  bv  ,,at  ,   d    "  •   ,  *    1  ''^'  "'»'.'>^-;l  "> 

that  the  wolf  is  hurtful  t,.  it  and  ,  n  ?h  )     '''^""''-7  "h' -heep  judges 

•  H         u     '  ^^'"'"'-  ^^'"'^^  ^'^^^^-  'f  '^  through  the  idea  fn  apprehension 

Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Thomi^tsc-hnn!   t^..^  ,  }}  "^  "'-"■^'"'' 

the  w.Il  is  determined  by  the  la.t  praaic^  1   X  'men        -'"'  T      "  ^^'"^''''^'  ^^*^*^''""  '"^  -If-daermined  >n 
made  before  adion  is  taken.  It  se.L  to  r        ff '  I  "  ,"  ''°"'  '"'""^  ^"'"^*^'^-  '^hat  self-determination  of 

in  the  intellea  rather  than  in  th--  u':;!  bound  Jn      J'^^^^''^?:.  "^""^  ^'•^<^  ^^i"-  Free  will  is  due   to   the 

•        '      •        ■  ~  iu.boundup      Poux-rofformmg  universal  ideas,  or  general  concepts, 

of  the  suitable  and  the  good  (or  to  what  Plato  might 
have  called  the  vision  of  the  idea  of  the  good-i?% 
V  I,  505 :  cf.  P/,a,r^rus,  248,  249).  Such  is  the  momen- 
tous teaching  of  St  Thomas  in  this  chapter. 

^  I  may  have  habitually  in  my  mind  the  universal 
judgement,  'Nuisances  are  to  be  abated.'  From  that 
no  adt.on  can  arise.  Annoyed  by  a  noise  in  the  street, 
I  formulate  a  further  judgement,  more  definite,  but 
st.ll  universa  :  '  The  nuisance  of  bawling  newsboys  is 
to  be  abated.'  No  aftion  is  yet  possible.  Rut   uh.n   I 
say  to  myself:  'The  nuisance  of  this  bawling  new^Loy 
.s  to  be  abated,  trouble  and  r.xpense  notwithstanding' 
then  and   then   onW,  uro„   this  particular  pr  ' 


..  ^  ^  -,".*'"""  "^  '■'--  ^^ii.  lus  bound  up 
w-th  .a  further  doclrme,  that  command  iim/>erium)  is 
a  tundion  of  understanding,  not  of  will.  These  are 
grave  questions,  which  I  had  rather  not  handle 
Enough  for  me  to  h.ave  translated  this  important  pas- 
sage fully  and  literally,  and  to  have  called  attention  to 
Its  signihcance. 

t  That  is  to  say,  In  all  (higher)  animals  (above 

n.  2).  ^  ' 

:  All  (higher)  animals  determine  their  own  move- 
ments, and  judge  that  certain  thin.,  are  good  for  them  • 
man  alone  determine,  hi.  own  judgement  to  thi.' 
enect  (n.  2). 

^§  *  Some  higher  form,'  that  Is,  In-  ^ome   Intellcc 


(  a. 


tual  presentation,  somethingabove  the  pn^  en    Zm  ,"  '  .^-   ""'-'   "^^"''   ^^'^  P^""^'^"        r 

ser.se,  or  phantasy,  or  >..  .^.W.,  wh^ch  is  a  11    ha"  ^Th''""''  '''^'T   '""""  P°^^'^'^'  '^'^-^   ^-^'  ---•• 

other  animals  have.  For  y,s  rc^itatL  see  Chan       \  ,  '  ''^^^^^'"^  ^''«"'^  ^^at  universal  pronouncements 

Being  intelledual,  this  'hiehe^r  form 'will   h-    ,   'n  J       ""^^•'•^^•^"^^'"g  ^^o  "Ot  necessitate  an  v  particular 

vcrsal  idea,  not  particular  '                                -  •        •  .u.,..n.  it  seems  to  me  to  show  no  more  than  th  it 

II  Adion  IS  ,elf-detcrm.ned  wi  all  animals;  judge-  ^ '^^'^rali  existimatior„,ihc  same  as  >;;  ,.^-;/;>,;. 
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^l  thar  the  inuier-;tanding  moves  the  will;  and  in  all  things  the  motive,  or  moving 
..  p(,\\er,  >inci  the  object  moxetl  iiuist  he  proportioned  to  one  another;  it  follows 
that  the  will  of  an  intelligent  subsistent  being  is  not  determined  by  nature 
except  to  good  in  general.  Whatever  therefore  is  presented  to  the  will  under 
the  ^})ecihc  notion  of  good  (sub  ratione  boni),  the  will  mav  incline  to  it,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  troin  any  natural  determination  to  the  contrary.  There- 
fore all  intelligent  agents  have  free  will,  arising  out  of  the  judgement  of  the 
understanding;  ami  U-k:^  will  is  dehned  'a  free  judgement  on  the  matter  of  a 
specific  notion,  or  general  concept.'* 

CH  AP'J^ER  XLIX    That  Suhsiste?it  I?ttellige?ice  is  not  Corporeal 

IF  the  understanding  were  a  corporeal  substance,  intelligible  ideas  of  things 
would  be  received  in  it  only  as  representing  individual  things.  At  that  rate 
the  understanding  would  have  no  conception  of  the  universal,  but  only  of 
tlie  particular,  which  is  manifestly  false. 

4.  Ir  the  understanding  were  a  corporeal  substance,  its  action  would  not 
transcend  the  order  of  corporeal  things,  and  therefore  it  w^ould  understand 
nothing  but  corporeal  things,  which  is  manifestly  false,  for  we  do  under- 
stand many  things  that  are  not  corporeal. 

5.  There  can  be  no  infinite  power  in  any  finite  body:  but  the  power  of 
the  understanding  is  in  a  manner  infinite  in  the  exercise  of  intelligence:  for 
it  knows  the  universal,  which  is  virtually  infinite  in  its  logical  extension. 

7  and  S.T  Ot  no  bochly  sub.stance  is  the  action  turned  back  upon  the 
a^ent.  Hut  the  understanding  in  its  action  does  refiect  and  turn  round  upon 
't^^^l^:  ^or  as  it  understands  an  objea,  so  also  it  understands  that  it  does 
understand,  and  so  endlessh. 

Hence  Holy  Scripture  calls  intelligent  subsistent  beings  by  the  name  of 
^spirits,'  using  of  them  the  style  w^hich  it  is  wont  to  use  for  the  incorporeal 
Deity,  according  to  the  text,  God  is  a  Spirit  (fohn  iv,  24). 

Hereby  is  excluded  the  error  of  the  ancient  natural  philosophers,  who 
admitted  no  substance  but  corporeal  substance:  which  opinion  some  have 
endeavoured  to  f  )ist  into  the  Christian  faith,  saying  that  the  soul  is  an  efHgy 
of  the  body,  a  sort  of  outline  contour  of  the  human  body.  J 

CH AP  I  LR  IA\    That  m  Qrcatcd Suhsistoit  hitelligences  there  is  a 

Difference  hetwec7i  Existence  a7id Esseiice 

THOUGH  subsistent  intelligences  are  not  corporeal,  nor  compounded 
of  matter  and  f)rm,  nor  existent  as  material  §  forms  in  matter,  still 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  they  come  up  to  the  simphcity  of  the 
being  of  God:  f  )r  there  is  found  in  them  a  certain  composition,  inasmuch  as 
existence  [esse)  and  essence  {quod  est)  is  not  in  them  the  same.|| 

•  Liberum  de  ratione  judicium.  R.:/:o,  as  often  m  St  §  Read  niaUrirJa  from  Chap.  LI. 


I  !  =  o:!ias,  IS  raUo  formalis,  or  Aoyo?,  the  specific  notion, 
or  rather  the  obje^  of  the  sprific  notion,  which  is  also 
the  objed  of  definition.  So  nnmcdiatcly  above,  suh 
ratione  bom.  I  need  hardly  a.U  that  every  specific  no- 
tion is  also  a  general  concept.  Not  until  intelled  has 
universalised  the  objeCl  of  choice  and  viewed  it  as  a 
generality,  i^he  will  free. 

t^  I  have  made  u  hat  Latin  play-\\  ritcr  i  all  .; ,  rjitc;- 
minatio,ux  \oinniingIing  '  of  these  two  arguments. 
\  Corpus  c^gidtum,  sicut  corpus  extcrius  figuratum. 


In  whatever  reality  essence  and  existence  are 
identical,  t!iat  reality  is  its  own  existence:  in  other 
words,  It  exl^t<;  of  itself,  which  self-existence  is  proper 
to  God  alone.  That  is  the  whole  argument  of  this 
chapter.  All  scholastic  writers  agree  in  admitting  some 
sort  of  dislindion  between  essence  and  existence  in 
creatures:  but  as  to  the  nature  of  that  distin(5\ion  as 
it  o:  tains  in  existing  creatures,  and  the  name  by 
which  the  distinction  should  be  expressed,  there  has 
been   fierce  contention   between   the  later  Thomisf; 


nere  tiie  autograph  has  m  an  erasure,  homo  exterior      and  other  schools,  ^on  nostrum  inter  ><?/  tantas  componere 
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4.  \\  h:itS(>c\cr  rcalit\'  ^ub^l^t^  ut  and  by  \i-c\t\  iiothinu  .itt.uhc>  tn  that 
reality  except  what  i>  proper  to  heirvj:  as  bem^.  For  \\h<it  i^  -did  mT  am 
reahty  not  as  such,  does  nut  beloML:  to  that  realitx  nthcrui-c  th.in  accklciitallx 
by  reason  ot  the  Mibjech*  hence,  coiiMMercd  apart  tV.  an  the  ^ubiect  m  a 
particular  case,  the  attribute  cioe-  not  belong  to  that  realitv  at  all.  Now  to 
be  'caused  bv  another'  does  not  lielonij  to  beiiiLZ,  a^   bemL::   otherwise  e\erv 

CT*  O  iT^  ^ 

being  would  be  cau>ed  bv  another,  which  is  inipo»ible  iB.  I,  ("}iap.  XI 11). 
Therefore  that  existence  whicli  i^  benig  of  itself  and  l)y  itself,  must  be 
uncaused.  No  caused  being  therefore  i>  its  own  existcFice. 

5.  The  substance  of  every  realitv  is  a  beiiiL^  of  it-elf  and  not  throu-^h 
another.  Hence  ac^tual  illumination  i>  not  of  the  substaiue  ^^t  an,  because  it 
accrues  to  it  through  another.  But  to  e\er\  crea.tetl  realitv  existence  accrues 
through  another,  otherwise  it  W(»uKi  not  b-e  a  creature.  Theref.re  (^\  no 
created  substance  is  it  true  to  sav  that  its  existence  is  its  sub  tance.t 

Hence  in  Exodus  iii,  14,  existence  is  as^igned  as  the  proper  name  "f 
God,  He  -li'/io  is:  because  it  is  j^roper  to  God  alone  that  Hk^  substance  i^  none 
other  than  His  existence. 

CHAPTER  LHI    T/uU  'ui  Created  Su/Ks'istc}it  Litcirr-rc}}ccs  there  is 

Atluality  (Uhl P()tenti(iiit\' 

IN  whatever  being  there  are  f  >und  two  elements,  the  one  coniplementarv 
to  the  cnher,  the  [M'oportion  *  if  the  one  element  to  theother  is  as  the  [m-o[>o!- 
tion  ot  potential  U)  actual:  tor  UMtfnn^  i-  canj^leted  e\ce[U  bv  its  i.wn 
actuality.  But  in  a  created  intelligent  subsi-tent  being  there  are  two  elements, 
the  substance  itsclt,  and  the  existence  tfiereot',  which  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  the  substance.  Now  that  existence  is  the  complement  of  the  existiiiL: 
substance:  tor  everything  actuallv  exists  bv  having  existence.  It  f  )llo\vs  that 
in  every  one  ot  the  atoresaid  >ubstance.s  there  is  a  composition  of  actuality 
and  potentiality. 

2.  What  is  in  any  being,  and  c<.mes  of  the  agent  that  prodiicevl  it,  must 
be  the  actuality  of  that  being:  f  )r  it  i.-,  i\\  agent's  function  to  make  a  thing  be 
in  actuality.  But,  as  shown  abo\e  (Cliap.  X\'),  all  other  substances  ha\e 
their  existence  ot  the  prime  a^ent:  indeed  tlieir  bein;^  created  substances 
consists  precisely  in  this,  that  they  have  their  exi>tence  of  another.  Kxi>tence 
itself  therefore  is  in  these  created  substances  as  a  sort  of  actualisation  of  the 
same.  But  that  in  which  actuality  is  received  is  potentiality :  f  )r  actuality  is 
such  in  relation  to  potentiality.  Ir.  every  created  .subsi.stent  beini^^  therefore 
there  is  potentiality  and  actuality. 

CHAPTER  LV    T/un  Suhsistent  Lite/Iiuy/jces  are  Iifipenshahle 

WHAT  ordinarily   and   of  it>elf  attaches   to  a    thing,  inheres   in   it 
necessarily  and  iinariablv  ami  inseparably,  as  roundness  ordinarily 
and  ot   itself  inheres   m  a   circle,  but  in  a  bit  of  brass  metal  only 
incidentally.!  It  is  possible  for  a  bit  of  bras>  metal   to  be  other  than   rounil: 

•  A  barber  m.iy  be  black,  bat  ncn  as  a  barber. 
His  blackncs^  has  nothing  to  do  witii  \\\^  tr.ulc. 
'Black  barber'  in  an  accidental  predication,  inasmuch 
as  blackness  and  hair-cutting  happen  in  this  case  both 
to  be  attributes  of  the  same  subject. 

t  The  conclusion  might  be  expressed  thus:  In 
every  created  reality,  or  acluality,  the  ac"lualisation, 
or  realisation,  is  something  distinct  and  separable 
from  the  thing  actualised,  or  realised.  This  is  not 
saying  that  the  actuali'^ation   might   he  taken   a.v.iv, 


and  the  thing  still  remain.  The  distin(ftion  between 
essence  and  existence  is  not  phyiual.  But  created 
essence  has  not  such  a  hold  on  existence  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  losing  it.  This  looie  hold  upon  existence  is 
taken  by  the  Thomist  school  to  involve  a  real  dis- 
tinction between  essence  and  existence  in  creatures. 

I  For  this  use  of '  ordinarily  '  and  'incidentally' 
a--  X  rendering  of  per  iC  and  per  arculem,  -ee  my 
Aiuinai  Eth'uus,  I,  404.  it  answers  to  'prin^ip.il'  and 
'.K-ce^>orv '  in  Kni,'! 
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it  is  impossible  tor  a  circle  to  he  other  than  round.  Now  existence  ordinarily 
tollows  upon  the  form:  f)r  we  call  that  ^^rdinary,'  which  the  thing  is 
inasmuch  as  it  is  itselt ;  and  everything  has  existence  inasmuch  as  it  has 
rorm.  Substances  theretore  that  are  not  pure  forms  may  be  deprived  of 
existence  inasmuch  as  they  lose  their  torm,  as  brass  is  deprived  of  roundness 
inasmuch  as  it  ceases  to  be  circular.  But  substances  that  are  pure  forms  are 
never  deprived  of  existence:  thus  if  the  ideal  circle  had  substantial  existence, 
that  substance  could  never  be  made  other  than  round.  But  subsistent  intelli- 
gences are  pure  subsistent  forms:  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  them  ever  to 
cease  to  exist.* 

8.  Everything  that  peri.shes,  perishes  by  suffering  something.  Destrudion 
lb  a  sort  ot  suffering.  But  no  subsistent  intelligence  can  suffer  any  impression 
such  as  to  lead  to  its  destruction.  For  to  suffer  is  to  receive  something;  and 
whatever  is  received  in  a  subsistent  intelligence  must  be  received  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  same:  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  received  as  an  intelligible 
impression.  But  whatever  is  so  received  in  a  subsistent  intelligence,  goes  to 
pertect  that  intelligence,  not  to  destroy  it:  for  the  intelligible  is  the  perfedion 
of  the  intelligent.  A  subsistent  intelligence  therefore  is  indestrudible.f 

10.  The  intelligible  is  the  proper  perfection  of  the  intelled:  hence  the 
understanding  in  the  act  of  understanding,  and  its  term,  or  objed  in  the  ad 
ot  being  understood,  are  one.|  What  therefore  belongs  to  the  objed  as 
intelligi!)le,  must  belong  also  to  the  mind  as  cognisant  of  that  obied;  because 
pertection  and  perfectible  are  of  the  same  genus.§  Now  the  intelligible  objed, 
as  such,  i.s  necessary  and  imperishable:  for  things  necessary,  or  things  that 
must  be,  are  perfectly  cognisable  to  the  understanding;  w^hile  things  contingent, 
that  are  but  might  not  be,  as  such,  are  cognisable  only  imperfedly:  they  are 
not  matter  ot  science,  but  of  opinion. ||  Hence  the  understanding  attairis  to 
science  ot  perishable  things,  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  imperishable, — that  is 
to  say,  in  so  tar  as  they  become  to  the  mind  universals.  Intelled  therefore, 
as  such,  must  be  indestrudible.f 


*  The  meaning  (jf  thi>  imposibility  has  been 
explained  in  Chap.  XXX,  and  appears  again  in  the 
last  argument  of  thi:,  chapter.  For  the  dodrine  that 
"subsistent  intelligences  [angels]  are  pure  subsistent 
forms"  see  H.  I.  Chap  XLI\',  n.  -.with  note.  The 
Platonic  'idea,'  existmg  apart  from  things,  was  per- 
sonified by  the  Xeoplatonists,  and  became  a  hu^iun- 
(spirit).  But  in  becoming  a  spirit  it  still  remained  a 
sclf-subsistent  *  idea,'  or  '  form,'  to  the  Ncoplatonist 


agreed  with  him.  Sec  the  seventh  book  of  the  Re- 
publir,  and  the  Posterior  Analytics.  Plato,  Aristotle 
and  the  schoolmen  based  their  notions  of  science 
upon  the  exadt  sciences  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
formal  logic,  these  being  the  first  sciences  developed. 
With  us,  the  name  of  science  has  been  well-nigh 
monopolised  by  the  study  of  physical  nature.  Physical 
objeds  certainly  belong  to  the  class  of  things  con- 
tingent: they  arc,  but  might  not  be.  This  is  true: 


1  ne  schoolmen  he. a  tnc  doCtrine  of  angels  as  part  <3f      but  the  physicist  does  not  consider  his  science  perfed 


the  Christian  revelation.  But  being  much  influenced 
by  Neoplatonism  through  .Arabian  and  other  channels, 
they  came  to  say  of  angels  some  things  that  the 
Ncoplatonists  had  said  of  8at/xoi'e?.  The  angel  then 
was  ipsa  t:'r'?ui  sutnutcns,  it  was  suhstantui  separata,  it 
was  a  pure  substantial  form  subsisting  by  itself  It 
nood  in  4iarp  contrast  with  .Aristotelian  'forms' 
that  were  in  matter,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which 
wa=  the  human  ^oul,  the  'form  of  the  body.' 

1  Yes,  if  the  being  be  nothing  else  but  intelli- 
gence, which  St  Thomas  supposes  throughout,  calling 
it  a  '  pure  form  '  {ipsa  firma). 

I  Cf  I,  Chap.  XLIV,  n.  4.  This  Aristotelian 
utterance  means  tint  the  understanding  forms  within 
itselt  an  idea  expressive  of  the  object :  in  that  idea 
the  mind  expressing  .m.\  the  obiect  expressed  meet. 

§  There  must  be  some  clement  of  virtue  in  a 
mind  that  has  any  appreciation  of  virtue. 

II  Thus    Plato    taught,    and    .Aristotle    cordially 


till  he  has  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
physical  necessity  which  govern  the  operations  of  those 
contingent  things.  Observation  and  experiment  are 
preliminary  steps  to  science.  And  physical  necessities 
belong  to  the  region  of  the  eternal.  A  substance,  such 
as  chlorine,  must  ad  in  this  or  that  way  under  those 
conditions,  if  ever  at  any  time  it  is  to  be  at  all.  This 
is  an  eternal  truth.  This  is  exadly  St  Thomas's 
teaching,  when  he  says:  "The  understanding  attains 
to  science  of  perishable  things,  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  imperishable, — that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  they  be- 
come to  the  mind  universals."  Cf.  I,  Chap.  LXVII, 
with  notes. 

^  The  argument  is,  that  the  vehicle  of  the  im- 
perishable,— that  out  of  which  the  imperishable  could 
not  exist, — must  itself  be  imperishable.  Universals 
are  imperishable:  but  these  universals  cannot  be  any- 
where in  creation  except  in  created  minds:  therefore 
created  minds,  as  minds,  are  apt  not  to  perish. 
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13.  It  is  impcjbsiblc  tor  a  natural  desire  to  he  \'oid  of  ohjedt,  for  nature 
does  nothing  in  vain.  But  every  mtelhgence  naturally  viesires  perpetuity  ot 
being,  not  only  perpetuity  ot'  l)eing  in  the  specie.^  hut  in  the  individual: 
which  is  thus  shown.  The  natural  desire  which  some  creature-  have  arises 
irom  conscious  apprehension:  thus  the  wolt"  naturally  de>ires  the  killing  of 
the  animals  on  which  he  feeds,  and  man  naturally  desires  happiness.  Other 
creatures,  without  any  conscious  apprehension,  are  led  by  the  inclination  of 
primitive  physical  tendencies,  which  is  called  in  some  ^physical  appetite.' 
The  natural  desire  of  being  is  contained  under  bt)th  modes:  the  proof  of 
which  is  that  creatures  devoid  of  any  sort  of  cognitive  faculty  resist  destructive 
agencies  to  the  full  strength  of  their  natural  constitution,  while  creatures 
possessed  oi  any  manner  of  cognitive  taculty  resist  the  same  according  to  the 
mode  ot  their  cognition.  Those  creatures  therefore,  devoid  of  cognition,  wh(^ 
have  in  their  natural  constitution  strength  enough  to  preserve  perpetual 
being,  so  as  to  remain  always  the  same  numerically,  have  a  natural  appetite 
for  perpetuity  of  being  even  in  respect  of  sameness  oi  number:  while  those 
whose  natural  constitution  has  not  strength  for  this,  but  only  for  preservation 
ot  perpetuity  of  being  in  respect  of  sameness  of  species,  also  have  a  natural 
appetite  tor  perpetuity.  This  ditierence  then  must  be  noted  in  those  creatures 
whose  desire  ot  being  is  attended  with  cognition,  that  thev  who  do  not 
know  being  except  in  the  present  time,  desire  it  for  the  present  time,  but 
not  tor  ever,  because  they  have  no  apprehension  of  everlasting  existence: 
still  they  desire  the  perpetual  being  of  their  species,  a  desire  unattended  with 
cognition,  because  the  generative  power,  which  ser\  es  that  end,  is  prelimi- 
nary to  and  does  not  come  under  cognition.  Those  then  that  do  know  and 
apprehend  perpetual  being  as  such,  desire  the  same  with  a  natural  desire. 
But  this  is  the  case  with  all  subsistent  intelligences.  All  such  subsistent 
intelligences  therefore  have  a  natural  desire  of  everlasting  being.  Therefore 
they  cannot  possibly  cease  to  be. 

13.  All  things  that  begin  to  be,  and  at'terwards  cease  to  be,  have  both 
their  beginning  and  their  ceasing  from  the  same  power:  f)r  the  same  is  the 
power  to  make  to  be  and  to  make  not  to  be.  But  subsistent  intelligences 
could  not  begin  to  be  except  through  the  poyver  of  the  prime  agent.  There- 
fore neither  is  there  any  power  to  make  them  cease  to  be  except  in  the  prime 
agent,  inasmuch  as  that  agent  may  cease  to  pour  being  into  them.  But  in 
respect  ot  this  power  alone  nothing  can  be  called  perishable;  as  well 
because  things  are  called  necessary  or  contingent  in  respect  of  the  power 
that  is  in  them,  not  in  respect  of  the  power  of  (iod  (Chap.  XXX),  as  also 
because  God,  the  author  of  nature,  does  not  withdraw  tVom  things  that 
which  is  proper  to  their  nature;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  pr(^per  to 
intellectual  natures  to  be  perpetual.    ^ 
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CHAPTERS  LVI,  LXlX^How  a  Suhsistent  Inte/iigence  may  be 
u?ntcil  with  a  Body^  with  a  Solutio??  of  the  Ay'guments  alleged 
to  prove  that  a  Suhsistent  I?2tellige?ice  can^iot  be  united  with 
a  Body  as  its  Form 

A  SUBSISTENT  intelligence  cannot  be  united  with  a  body  by  any 
manner  of  combination:  for  combined  elements,  when  the  combina- 
tion is  complete,  do  not  remain  actually,  but  virtually  only:  for  if 
thcv  remained  ac^luallv,  it  would  not  be  a  combination,  but  a  mere  mechanical 
mixture.*  But  this  combination  and  consequent  cessation  of  actual  existence 
c.uinot  befall  subsistent  intelligences;  for  they  are  imperishable. 

It  is  likewise  evident  that  a  subsistent  intelligence  cannot  be  united  with 
a  body  by  any  manner  of  conta(i:t,  properly  so  called.  For  contadt  is  only  of 
bodies:  those  things  are  in  contact,  the  extremities  of  which  are  together,t 
as  points,  or  lines,  or  circumterences,  which  are  the  extremities  of  bodies. 

Still  there  is  one  mode  of  contact  whereby  a  subsistent  intelligence  may 
be  mingled  with  a  body.  For  natural  bodies  in  touching  one  another  involve 
a  change,  and  thus  are  united  together,  not  only  in  their  quantitative 
extremities,  but  also  by  likeness  ot  one  same  quality  or  form,  the  one  im- 
pressing its  torm  on  the  other.  And  though,  if  we  regard  only  quantitative 
extremities,  the  contact  must  be  mutual  in  all  cases,  yet,  if  we  consider  action 
A\u\  passion,  there  will  be  tound  some  cases  of  touching  without  being 
tcniched,  and  some  cases  of  being  touched  without  touching.  Any  cases 
that  may  be  f  )und  of  contact  without  contact  in  quantitative  extremities 
must  still  be  called  instances  of  contact,  inasmuch  as  they  are  instances  of 
action:  thus  we  say  that  he  who  saddens  another  *  touches'  him.j  According 
to  this  mode  ot  touch  it  is  possible  for  a  subsistent  intelligence  to  be  united 
to  a  bodv  by  contact:  tor  subsistent  intelligences  ac^t:  upon  bodies  and  move 
them,  being  more  highly  actualised  than  bodies  are.§ 

This  contact  is  not  quantitative  but  virtual,  and  differs  from  bodily  con- 
tact in  three  respects.  First,  because  in  this  contact!:  the  indivisible  can  touch 
the  divisible,  which  cannot  happen  in  bodily  contact:  for  only  that  which  is 
indivisible  can  he  touched  by  a  point,  ||  whereas  a  subsistent  intelligence,  in- 
divi-ible  though  it  be,  can  touch  a  divisible  quantity  by  a6ting  upon  it.  The 
point  A\u\  the  subsistent  intelligence  are  not  indivisible  in  the  same  way.  The 
}>oint  is  indivisible  as  a  term  ot  quantity,  and  has  a  definite  situation  in  a  con- 
tinuous surface,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  thrown:^  whereas  a  subsistent 

*  Thf   oKi  di^tinvfiion   (I   think  it  is  now  being      tional  control  ?  Or  if  to  both,  is  the  adion  of  the 


challcpigcd)  between  .1  'chemical  combination'  and 
a  '  mechanical  mixture  *  answers  fairly  well  to  that 
drawn  here  by  St  Thomas  between  mixtio  {^i^i<;)  and 
confusio  (Kpams).  Oxygen  was  supposed  to  become 
something  other  than  ai^bua!  ox\gen,  when  it  com- 
bined with  hydrogen  to  form  water.  The  «spiritual 
soul  is  not  lost  in  man  in  the  way  that  oxygen  is  lost, 
or  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  in  water. 

t  'Together'  means  'indefinitely  near':  absolute 
contad}  would  be  coincidence. 


soul  upon  the  body  the  same  in  both  cases? 

II  That  is  to  say,  point  can  only  touch  point. 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  '  point  of  conta(ft,'  which  is 
one,  not  two. 

^  The  argument  supposes  the  continuity  of  matter, 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  ultimate  elements  of  matter  are 
extended  solids  without  interstices  of  vacuum.  The 
dynamistthcoryontheotherhand  supposes  that  points, 
centres  of  attractive  or  repulsive  force,  are  indissolubly 
bound  up  in  primitive  molecules,  which  molecules  are 


I  Read    icntrtstans    tangil.     The   sun's   adion    of  extended,  but  not  solidly  continuous,  there  being  va- 

gravitation  upon  the  earth,  attrading  it,  would  have  cuum  between  point  and  point  of  the  multitudinous 

furnished  St  Thomas  with  a  better  example,  had  he  points  which  make  up  the  molecule.  In  this  theory, 

known  of  it,  except  that  it  is  mutual,  the  earth  like-  adion  takes  place  from  each  point,  or  centre  of  force, 

wise  attracting  the  sun.   St  Thomas  will  not  allow  upon  all  points  within  the  sphere  of  adivity,  accor- 

that  the  body  adh  upon  the  soul.  dingly  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance 

\  Is  the  reference  to  organic  action  or  to  voli-  from  the  point,  or  centre  of  aiftivity,  attradive  or  re- 
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intelligence  is  indivisible  hv  hem-  outside  of  rhc  e.itc-nrv  of  cjiiantitv  alto- 
gether: hence  no  indivisible  element  uf  ciuantity  is  nurked  ..iit  tor  contact 
with  it.  Secondly,  because  quantitative  contact  is  onlv  with  extremities,  but 
virtual  contad  is  with  the  whole  subject  toucheci:  tor  the  Mil^ject  i>  tcniched 
inasmuch  as  it  is  acted  upon  and  moved;  but  that  is  masnuich  as  it  i^  in 
potentiality;  and  potentiality  e\tend>  to  the  whole,  not  meielv  to  the  extre- 
mities of  the  whole:  hence  the  whole  is  touched.  Fn.m  thi.  appears  a  third 
difference:  because  in  quantitative  touch,  which  is  of  extremities,  the  touch- 
ing body  must  be  outside  of  the  touched,  and  cannot  pervade  it,  but  is  stopped 
by  It;*  whereas  the  virtual  contact,  which  is  proper  to  subsistent  intelligences 
reachmg  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  things,  makes  the  tnuchin^^  substa'^ice  be 
withm  the  touched  and  pervade  it  without  let  nr  hindrance.  Thu.  then  i 
subsistent  intelligence  may  be  united  with  a  bodv  bv  virtual  contact. f 

Elements  united  by  such  contact  are  not  absnlutelv  one:  thev  are  one  in 
adion  and  in  being  acted  upon,  which  doe^  not  involve  absolute  oneness  of 
being.  Such  absolute  oneness  may  be  in  three  wavs:  m  the  wav  of  indivisi- 
bility, in  the  way  of  continuity,  and  in  the  wav  ot  natural  unity  Now  out 
of  a  subsistent  intelligence  and  a  body  there  cannot  be  made  an  indivisible 
unity:  it  must  be  a  compound  of  two  things.  Nor  a-am  a  continuous  unitv 
because  the  parts  ot  a  continuum  are  quantitative.  ItVemains  to  be  enquired 
whether  out  of  a  subsistent  intelligence  and  a  bodv  there  can  result  such  a 
unity  as  means  oneness  of  nature. |  But  out  of  two  permanent  elements  there 
results  no  being  one  by  nature  except  that  which  results  of  the  union  of  sub 
stantial  form  with  matter:  for  out  of  substance  and  accident  there  results  no 
being  one  by  nature,  tor  the  nature  or  essence  of  ^man'  and  ^whiteness'  is  not 
the  same.§  This  question  then  remains  to  be  studied,  whether  a  subsistent 
intelligence  can  be  the  substantial  form  of  anv  bodv.  Lo,)kin-  at  the  matter 
argumentatively,  it  might  seem  that  the  thing  is  impossible.  ^ 

Arg.  I.  Of  two  actually  existent  substances  no  one  hem-  can  be  made- 
for  the  actuality  of  every  being  is  that  wherebv  it  is  chsr„muished  from  an" 
other  being.  But  a  subsistent  intelligence  is  an  actually  existini^^  substance- 
so  likewise  is  a  body.  Apparently  therefore  no  one  being  can  be  made  of   \ 


^- 


subsistent  intelligence  and  a  body. 

pulsive.  Thus  every  point  is  in  immediate  Virtual con- 
tatl  with  endless  other  points,  hut  not  in  physical 
contad  with  any.  Dynamism  may  he  tenahle  or  un- 
tenahle:  either  way  it  is  well  worth  the  psychologist's 
while  to  consider  what  physical  theory  any  argument 
of  his  presupposes,  and  what  it  excludes;  and  con- 
versely, what  physical  theory,  if  established,  would 
necessitate  a  modification  of  his  argument. 

•  St  Thomas  confines  this  speculation  to  solids. 
The  difFusion  of  gases  and  the  blending  of  liquids  he 
would  have  called,  n(jt  contadus,  but  perhaps  confusio; 
and  that  he  took  to  be  no  real  union  at  all.  A^  for  the 
other  alternative,  mlxtw,  he  ha>  already  sho'.vn  that 
the  union  of  spirit  with  matter  i,  not  that. 

t  But  so  are  sun  and  earth  united  bv  the  virtual 
contaa  of  gravitation.  This  virtual  contact  of  mover 
and  moved  does  not  go  far  to  explain  the  union  of 
.oul  and  body.  St  Thomas  happly  passes  to  a  further 
explanation,  identifving  the  union  with  that  of  form  ' 
and  '  matter,'  that  is,  of  adive  and  determinant  with 
passive  and  determinable  principle.  .Agam-t  \k\v,x\\  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  body  has  a  determinate  exis- 
tence of  its  own,  and  powers  all  its  own,meehanica!, 
chemical,  and  many  would  i:^y,  vital  aho,  if  we  con- 


sider the  life  of  cells.  This  may  be  admitted  or  denied, 
—It  was  a  theme  of  endless  contention  in  St  Thomas's 
d.iy,  and  the  strife  is  not  over  yet,— but  at  least  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  these  various  powers  are  not  co- 
ordinated to  the  purpose  of  one  human  life  except  bv 
the  presence  of  the  soul.  Thus  the  body  i>  the  deter- 
nunal^le,  the  soul  the  determining  clem'cnt,  by  virtue 
ot  whi.h  the  whole  compound  bexome.  one  human 
nature,  one  man.  In  this  general  popular  sen^c,  with- 
out fmplication  of  the  details  of  the  Thomist  system 
of  matter  and  form,  the  Gener.il  Council  of  \'ienne 
(x.n.  I  U  2)  defined  "  the  rational  <,r  mtelledual  soul 
to  be  ot  it.elf  and  csscntiallv  the  te.rm  of  t!i-  humm 
body."  ■  " 

I  Rationc  unun:.  Ratio  here  i^  n(.t  opposed  to  res- 
it  mev.n.  fir.t  the  definition  of  a  th  ng,  and  then  thai 
u  hich  is^specially  denoted  by  det.n.ticjn.  the  essence  or 
>u:tu-e.  This  meaning  of  rj//o  IS  not  uiuommon  in  the 
C:ntr.:  i]entUes.i:\\Q  word  may  often  be  rendered 
'essential  notion,'  meaning  ihe  object  of  >uch  notion. 
See  note  on  p.    i  i  i . 

§  Man  is  not  essentially  uhite,  but  he  is  c.senti- 
allv  bodv  and  sou! 
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Ar^.  2.  Form  ami  matter  are  contained  under  the  same  genus:  for  every 
t,a'nus  is  divided  into  actual  and  potential.  But  a  subsistent  intelligence  and 
a  bodv  are  of  different  genera. 

Ar2^  ;.  All  that  is  in  matter  must  be  material.  But  if  subsistent  intelli- 
gence  is  the  f  )rm  of  a  body,  the  being  of  such  intelligence  must  be  in  matter: 
f.r  there  is  no  being  of  the  form  beyond  the  being  of  the  matter.  It  follows 
that  a  subsistent  intelligence  could  not  be  immaterial,  as  supposed. 

Ars[.  4.  It  is  impossible  for  anything  having  its  being  in  a  body  to  be 
apart  from  the  bodv-  But  intelligence  is  shown  to  be  apart  from  the  body, 
as  it  is  neither  the  bodv  itself  nor  a  bodily  fiicultv-* 

Ar^\  5.  Whatever  has  being  in  common  with  the  body,  must  also  have 
aclivitv  in  common  with  the  body:  tor  the  active  power  of  a  thing  cannot 
be  more  exalted  than  its  essence.  But  it  a  subsistent  intelligence  is  the  form 
of  a  bodv,  one  being  must  be  common  to  it  and  the  body:  for  out  of  form  and 
matter  there  results  absolute  unity,  which  is  unity  in  being.  At  that  rate  the 
a^tivitv  of  a  subsistent  intelligence,  united  as  a  form  to  the  body,  will  be 
exerted  in  common  wdth  the  body,  and  its  faculty  will  be  a  bodily  (or  organic) 
faculty:  positions  which  we  regard  as  impossible. 

(Chap.  LXIX).  It  is  not  difficult  to  solve  the  objections  alleged  against 
the  aforesaid  union. 

Ri'p/v  I.  The  first  objed:ion  contains  a  false  supposition:  for  body  and  soul 
are  not  two  actuallv  existing  substances,  but  out  of  the  tw^o  of  them  is  made 
one  substance  actuallv  existinir:  for  a  man's  bodv  is  not  the  same  in  aCtualitv 
when  the  soul  is  present  as  when  it  is  absent:  it  is  the  soul  that  gives  a(^fual 
beinLT.f 

Rrp/v  2.  As  for  the  second  objection,  that  form  and  matter  are  contained 
umier  the  same  genus,  it  is  not  true  in  the  sense  that  both  are  species  of  one 
genus,  but  inasmuch  as  both  are  elements  of  the  same  species.  Thus  then  a 
subsistent  intelligence  and  a  body,  which  as  separate  existences  would  be 
species  of  different  genera,  in  their  union  belong  to  one  genus  as  elements  of 
the  same. 

Rcp/y  ■;.  Nor  need  a  subsistent  intelligence  be  a  material  form,  notwith- 
standing that  its  existence  is  in  matter:  for  though  in  matter,  it  is  not  im- 
mersed in  matter,  or  whollv  comprised  in  matter. 

Rr/y/v  4.  Nor  vet  does  the  union  of  a  subsistent  intelligence  with  a  bodv 
bv  its  being  that  bodv's  form  stand  in  the  wav  of  intelligence  being  separable 
from  bodv. I  In  a  soul  we  have  to  observe  as  well  its  essence  as  also  its  power. 
In  point  of  essence  it  gives  being  to  such  and  such  a  bodv,  while  in  point  of 
power  it  executes  its  o\wn  proper  acts.  In  anv  activity  of  the  soul  therefore 
wdiich  is  completed  bv  a  bodily  organ,  the  power  of  the  soul  which  is  the 

The  reference  is  to  Aristotle,  /)c  (Viim^,  III,  iv;      and  set  bounds  to.  We  now  recognise  both  molar  and 
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**  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  it  (intelligence)  to  be 
blended  with  the  body  ";  of  which  separateness  ot  in- 
telligence from  body  nuK  h  will  be  said  presently. 

t  Thisdodrine  is  maintained  by  Father  Bodder, 
Psychologia  Rntionalis ,  pp.  3  :; 6 - 3 6  2 ,  e d .  2 ,  \\- h o  men- 
tions otlier  Citholus  as  opposing  it.  Their  grounds 
may  be  sumething  as  follows: — The  doctrine  was 
formulated  in  an  age  when  cell-life,  protoplasm, 
blood  corpu-cle-,  microbes,  were  undreamt  of.  If  there 
is  any  value  m  the  well-worn  analogy  between  the 
constitution  of  man  and  that  of  a  State,  the  State,  it 
may  be  observed,  contains  many  minor  associations, 
which  it  does  not  absorb  or  transform  into  things 
political,  but  is  content  merely  to  co-ordinate,  guard. 


molecular  mechanics:  is  there  not  also  such  a  thing  as 
molecular  lite,  with  principles  or  '  forms'  of  its  own, 
besides  the  molar  life  of  the  mass  of  the  body  as  such.' 
Otherwise  how  could  there  ever  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
fever  or  a  morbid  growth  in  the  body.'  Are  not  these 
abnormal  developments  exaggerations,  we  might  al- 
most say  '  rebellions,'  of  secondary  lives  with  which  in 
its  ordinar)'  state  the  body  is  replete, — secondary  lives 
which  in  health  work  in  harmony  with  the  main  life, 
of  which  the  soul  is  the  principle? 

X  vovs  )(u>pixrTQ<i,  the  much  debated  Aristotelian 
phrase,  Dc  ansina.  III,  iv,  v.  This  reply  should  be  care- 
full\   borne  in  mind. 
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principle  of  that  artivitv  must  hr>n,u'  to  act  that  part  .UUc  hudy  «hcrchv  its 
athvitv  .s  completed,  as  .ight  hnngs  the  eve  to  act.  Hut  ,n  a„v  aftn  ,tv  ot'the 
soul  that  we  mav  suppose  not  to  he  completed  In-  ai,v  hndilv  oVuan    the  corre- 
sponding power  will  not  hnng  anvth.ng  ,n  the  luuK   to  act;  and'this  ,.  the 
sense  in  which  the  intellect  is  .aid   to  he  Separate, -not   hut  that  the  suh- 
stance  ot  the  soul,  whereot  intellect  is  a  power,  or  the  inteliechial  .oul,  hrin-.s 
the  bocly  to  ad,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  torm  which  give.  hem,.  „,  such  hodv'. 
Ke/,/y  5.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  as  was  argued  ,n  the  tit'th  place,\hat  ifthe  sou] 
in  its  substance  IS  the  torm  of  the  body,  its  everv  operat,,.,  should  he  through 
the  body,  and  thus  its  every  taculty  should  bethe  actuation  of  .ome  part  of 
the  body:  tor  the  human  mu,I  ,.  not  one  of  those  f.-rm.  winch  are  entuelv 
immersed  m  matter,  but  of  all   torm.  ,t   i.  the  nio.t  evalud  ai,ove  matter- 
hence  It  IS  capable  ot  a  certain  activ.tv  without  the  b,.,iv.  hcin,'  no,  .lenen- 

the  body  ■'  '"   '''  '"'""■  '^  '""''"'  '"   "^   '''■"'"   '^  ''  ''^T^"«l^"t  .  n 

CHAPTER  LVU~PAuos  Theory  of  th.  Un:on  of  the  Inu-llcclual 

Soul  with  the  Body  * 

MOVED  by  these  and  the  like  obieftion-,  .ome  have  said  that  .m 
subsistent   intelligence  can   pos.ibJv   be   the  f  ,rm  <,f  a    hodv     But 
because  the  nature  of  man  ..f  itself  seemed  to  ^r^-,.  ti,,.  |i,.  \„  d,,, 
statement    inasmtich  as  man  is  .een   to  be  composed  of  an   intellectual  muiI 
and  a  body    they  have  thought  out  various  wavs  to  save  the  nature  of  man 
and  adjust  their  theorv  to  tact.  Plato  therefore  and  h,.  f  dlowers  laid  ,t  dow., 
that  the  intellectual  soul  is  not  united  with  the  hodv  a.  f  ,ri„  with  matter  bu, 
only  as  the  mover  is  with  the  moved,  saving  that 'the  .oul  ,.  1,,  the  hodv  as 
a  sailor  m  his  boat:t  thus  the  union  of  soul  and  hodv  would  be  virtual  coiuac 
only    ot  which  above  (Chap.  LVI).   But  as  .uch   contact  .loe>  1,0,  pn.duce 
absolute  otieness,  this  statement  leads  to  the  awkward  consec,uence  that  man 
IS  not  absolutely  one,  nor  absolutely  a  being  at  all,  hut  ,.  a  hein,.  onlv  acci- 
dentally.! To  escape  this  conclusion,  Plato  laid    ,t   down    that   man',,   not 
a  compound  ot  soul  and  body,  but  that  the  .oul  u.in^^  the  hodv  ..  man  n'his 
position  IS  shown  to  be  impossible:  for  thing,  ditterent  ,n  heini;  cann,',;  have 
one  and  the  same  act  vity.  I  call  an  activity  one  and  the  same,  m.t  11,  re.pect 
o  the  etiect  to  which  the  activitv  is  terminated,  btit  as  it  comes  f  .rth  trom 
the  agent.  It  is  true  that  many  men  towing  a  boat  make  one  actio,,  in  ,-espec^ 

and    commentators,    mostly   Ncoplatonlsts.    For   the 
opmion    here   ascribed   u>    Plato,   see    Plato's  P/iu-Jo 
pp.  80,  94;  P^rrJrus,  24,-,  246:  Lnxj,  S96,  89-.    It 
appears  not  so  much  explicitly  in  anv  one  passage,  as 
implicitly  m  the  general  tenor  of  Plato's  philosophy, 
especiady  in  the  strong  opposition,  and  even   repug- 
nance, which  he  supposes  to  obtain  between  soul  and 
body;   m    his  doctrme   of  the   pre-e.XHten.c    of  soul 
before  body,  also  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  (which 
argues  a  very  loose  connexion  between  the  soul  and 
the  particular  body  which    it   inhabit.):   likewise   ui 
this  general  difference  between  Aristotelian  and  PIi- 
tonic  'forms,'  that  while  Aristotle's  'forms'  inhere  m 
sensible  things,  Plato's  'forms,'  or  .l^rj,  stand  apart- 
so  that  even  though  Plato  had  allowed  the  soul  to  be 
the  'form'  of  the  body,  which    he  did   not   allow 
stili  even  so  he  would  have  kept  thi,  '  form  '  apirt 
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.  .  --,   -1!-!    u>)i;].!    not    have 

spirit  bound  up  with  matter.  Spirit  was  to  rule 
matter;  and  when  for  its  puni.f-.ment  it  got  en- 
tangled in  matter,  as  in  man.  and  .till  mure  in 
the  lower  anim.i!..,  it  was  to  do  its  best  to  break 
away,  and  (in  man)  to  live  a  life  of  it>  ou-,,  .v  muJi 
apart  from  the  body  and  bodily  senses  as  po^.lblc. 

t  There  is  no  such  saying  in  the  works  of  Plato- 
Hut  Aristotle,  D-  ,ruma,  lib.  II,  c.  i,  n./fr,.,  mentions 
It  as  "a  point  not  Jearcd  up,  whether  the  soul  is  the 
form  ot  t^hc  bodv  in  tlie  <ame  >ense  as  a  sailor  is  of 
h:<  boat,"  pr.^lubly  referring  to  a  saying  which  he 
nad  he.ird  irom  his  mater  i'lato,  and  did  not  .agree 
With.  ^ 

I  Just  as  the  combination  of  sailor  and  boat  is 
accidental. 

§  ThH  again  I  believe  i^  not   explicitly  in  Plato 
though   it  1,  quite   to  his  mind.    It    ill   aceorJ.  w'tii 
the  definition  of  the  Council  of  \  lenne. 
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of  the  thiiiL,^  clone,  which  is  one;  hut  btill  on  the  part  of  the  men  towing  there 
arc  nianv  actions,  as  there  are  many  different  strains  and  exertions  to  haul 
the  hoat  alon^^:  tor  as  action  is  consequent  upon  form  and  power,  it  follows 
that  where  there  are  ditlerent  forms  and  powers  there  must  also  be  different 
actions.  Now  though  the  soul  has  a  certain  proper  motion  of  its  own,  which 
it  performs  independently  of  the  body,  namely,  the  act  of  understanding, 
there  are  however  other  activities  common  to  soul  and  body,  namely,  those 
of  tear,  anger,  sensation,  and  the  like;  for  these  only  come  about  by  some 
change  wrought  in  some  detinite  part  of  the  body;  hence  evidently  they  are 
conjoint  activities  of  soul  and  body.  Therefore  out  of  soul  and  body  there 
inu<t  re^ult  one  being,  and  the  tw^o  cannot  be  distinct  in  being. 

Hut  this  reasoning  may  be  met  by  the  following  reply  on  behalf  of  Plato's 
view. — There  i.s  no  ditffculty,  it  will  be  said,  in  mover  and  moved  having  the 
same  act,  notwithstanding  their  difference  in  being:  for  motion  is  at  once 
the  act  of  the  moving  force,  /r^w  which  it  is,  and  the  ad  of  the  thing  moved, 
in  which  it  is.  Thus  then,  on  Plato's  theory,  the  aforesaid  activities  may  be 
common  to  soul  and  body,  belonging  to  the  soul  as  the  moving  force,  and  to 
the  body  as  the  thing  moved.  But  this  explanation  cannot  hold  for  the 
tollowi ng  reasons. 

1.  As  the  Philosopher  proves  [De  Auima,  II),  sensation  results  by  the 
sentient  subject  being  moved  or  impressed  by  external  sensible  things:  hence 
a  man  cannot  have  a  sensation  without  some  external  sensible  thing,*  as  nothing 
can  he  moved  without  a  mover.  The  sensory  organ  therefore  is  moved  and 
impressed  m  sensation,  but  that  is  by  the  external  sensible  objecl.  What 
receives  the  impression  is  the  sense,  as  is  evident  from  this,  that  senseless 
thing>  do  not  receive  any  such  manner  of  impression  from  sensible  objects. 
The  sense  theretore  is  the  passive  power  of  the  sensory  organ.  The  sentient 
soul  theretore  in  sensation  does  not  play  the  part  of  mover  and  agent,  but  is 
that  principle  in  the  subjed  impressed,  in  virtue  of  w^hich  the  said  subjed: 
lies  open  to  the  impression.  But  such  a  principle  cannot  be  different  \n  being 
trom  the  subject  impressed.  Therefore  the  sentient  soul  is  not  different  in 
being  from  the  animated  body. 

2.  Though  motion  is  the  common  act  of  moving  force  and  objed  moved, 
still  It  is  one  activity  to  impart  motion  and  another  to  receive  motion:  hence 
the  two  several  categories  of  adion  and  passion.  If  then  in  sensation  the 
sentient  sinil  stands  for  the  agent,  and  the  body  for  the  patient,  there  will  be 
one  activity  of  the  soul  and  another  of  the  body.  The  sentient  soul  therefore 
will  have  an  activity  and  proper  motion  of  its  own:  it  will  have  therefore  its 
own  subsistence:  therefore,  when  the  body  perishes,  it  will  not  cease  to  be.t 
Thus  sentient  souls,  even  of  irrational  animals,  will  be  immortal;  which  seems 
improbable,  although  it  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  Plato's  opinion.j  But  this 
will  be  matter  of  enquiry  further  on  (Chap.  LXXXII). 

3.  A  body  moved  docs  not  take  its  species  according  to  the  power  that 
moves  it.  If  therefore  the  soul  is  only  united  to  the  body  as  mover  to  moved, 
the  body  and  its  parts  do  not  take  their  species  from  the  soul:  therefore, 
when  the  soul  departs,  the  body  and  the  parts  thereof  will  remain  of  the 
same  species.  But  this  is  manifestly  false:  for  tiesh  and  bone  and  hands  and 
such  parts,  atter  the  departure  of  the  soul,  do   not  retain   their  own  names 

'  Cannot,'  understand,  normally  and  ordinarily.       none.  Therefore  the  soul  is  immortal,  as  intellectual, 
t  The  argument   h(jlds  for  the  intellectual  soul,      though  not  as  sentient.  ""         ^** 

which  has  an  adivity  and  proper  motion  of  its  own,  \  Plato  countenances  the  transmigration  of  souls, 

whereas  the  sentient  soul,  or  the  soul  as  sentient,  has       Republic,  x,  618-620;  fm^-^/,  4 2 b,  c ;  Pkadrui,  246.  ' 
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except   by  afliro/j  Je  par/er;*  since  none  of  tficr   iMit^    retain,    it-    im  -iht 
adivity,  and  activitv  Mllow-  -pccies.  Therefore  the 
IS  not  that  ot  nv)\er  with  nn-ved,  or  of  a  ni.m  wit! 

6.  It  the  soul  1-  unite.!  w  itli  tlie  bud\   unU  a~-  ni--\er  wit!i  niMved^ 
be  m  the  power  ot"  the  ^nul  tn  an  out  of 'the  hodv  wlien  it  w 
it  wi.shes,  to  reunite  it-elf  witli  tfie  body.T 

That  the  m)u1  i>  united  w  ith  the  hrulv  a^  the  pn>per  f  >rni  uf  the  -ame,  I> 
thus  proved.  That  wherel^v  a  thin-  enu'rue-  fn-ni  p-tentia!  tn  actual  being, 
IS  Its  torm  and  actuahty.  But  l^y  the  ^.ul  the  hud\  emerges  bum  potentiality 
to  aduahty:  tor  the  being  <>{  a  living  thin-  i.  it,,  lite:  moreover  the  .eed 
before  anmiation  is  onlv  potentially  alive,  and  bv  the  s..ul  it  i^  made  actually 
ahve:^  the  soul  theretore  ih  the  form  nf  the  animated  body. 

Again:  as  part  is  to  part,  m)  i;>  the  whole  >entient  soul  tn  the  wlmle  bndv. 
But  sight  is  the  form  and  actuality  ot  the  eye:N<  therefore  the  soul  l^  the 
form  and  actuality  ot  the  body. 

CHAPTER  LVUI-T/nU  Fcacralnr,  Sentient,  cuul  bitelligcnt  arc 

?iot  in  mcui  T/n\>e  Souls 

PLATO  lay^  it  down  that  not  one  and  the  same  soul  ,s  in  us  at  once 
intelligent,  sentient,  and  vegetative.il  In  this  view,  -panted  that  the 
sentient  soul  is  the  f.rm  of  the  body,  it  doe.  imt  f.llnw  that  any  sub- 
sistent  intelligence  can  be  the  f  ,rm  of  a'  body.  The  untena[)lene,s,s  of  this 
position  is  thus  to  be  shown. 

I.  Attributes  of  the  same  >ubiect  representing  ditTerent  h.rms  are  predi- 
cated of  one  another  accidentally:  thu>  ^whitV  is  .aid  to  be  MnusKal' 
accidentally,  inasmuch  a.  whiteness  and  muMc  happen  both  to  be  in  Socrate. 
If  then  the  intelligent,  >entient,  .md  ve-etative  m-uI  are  ditlerent  powers  or 
forms  in  us,  then  the  attributes  that  we  have  accordin-  to  these  h)rms  will 
be  predicated  ot  one  another  accidentally.  But  accordm-  to  the  intelliL^ent 
soul  we  are  called  'men,'  according  to  the  sentient  Mnimal.,'  according  to 
the  vegetative  Tiving.'  This  then  will  be  an  accidental  predication,  'man  is 
an  anirrial,  or  'an  animal  is  a  living  creature.'  But  on  the  contrary  thc.e  are 
cases  of  essential  predication:  f.r  man,  as  man,  is  an  animal;  and  an  animal, 

•  So  Anstotle,  Dc  an^ma,  II,  ,  S-,o:  Tonfua,  I.      Jca.c,  aUer  the  Supreme   l)..tv  haJ  rnxkucd  the 


p.   1253,  a  20 

t  So  savages  suppose  the  .>oii!  actually  to  wander 
abroad  in  dreams.  The  argument  is  in  Aristotle,  De 
anima,  \,  iii,  8. 

I  "Seed  and  fruit  is  potentially  thi.  and  t!ia: 
kind  of  body,"  De  anima,  II,  1,  i  i.  The  seed  before 
animation  is  not  dead  matter:  wc  arc  probably  nt,'::t 
in  ascribing  to  it  a  certain  lower  form  of  lite 
(Bddder,  Psychologia  Raticnalu,  nn.  55-,  :;5S,  pp.  ^,^^, 
395).  But  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  yet  the  more  pcr- 
fedt  life  of  the  creature  that  i^  born  jf  it,  St  Thoma^ 
calls  it,  in  reference  to  this  life  whi^h  is  to  fjjlow, 
"only  potentially  alive." 

§  "Were  the  eye  an  animal,  sight  would  be  its 
soul,"  says  Aristotle,  De  anima,  II,  i,  9, 

II  From  his  references,  St  Thomas  appears  to  have 
been  more  familiar  with  the  Timceus  than  with  ^ny 
other  of  Plato's  writings.  That  poetic,  mystical  and 
obscure  dialogue  was  a  special  favourite  o{  the 
Neoplatonists,  from  whom  St  Thomas  gathered  h;. 
knowledge  of  Plato.  The  passage,  Tim.eus,  6()c-~o.\, 
describing  how  "the  mortal  kind  of  soul,"  with  its 
two  divisions,  was  allocated  in   the   body  by  inferior 


intellect,  misled  early  comment  itor-,  .vaA  af'ter  them 
St  Thoma-;,  into  the  belief  that  V\:r.n  ^upposcd 
three  distinct  aouis  m  one  human  body.  Plato  never 
>peaks  of  Souls'  cxrept  in  reference  to  distinct 
boJie..  He  speaks  of'  the  -^oul  '  of  man  a>  familiarly 
^\^  ^^■'-'  ^i'J-  'l"hc  t„rs-  m  tiic  head,  tfie  Ovfuk  (St 
I  huinas's  pars  irasctb'tlis)  in  the  che^t,  ,uu\  t!ic 
i-iSvfiiai  {pars  concupisiibilis)  in  tiie  helly,  are  not 
three  souh,  but  three  varieties  of  one  mjuI.  Ct'. 
Timu-us,   S9e,  "three   k.nd^    of  s(jul    have    been    rat 

ill-  ' 

\\eii    III    u^    m    three    '-everal   pKue.:  Ttm.    •'z    d, 

"^^■'^•\^_  tfi^'    ~"'^il    ha.   of  mortal   and  of  divine  m  it. 

being";  A' f'/.v /'/;,■,  439e,   "two   kinds   being   in     the 

^()ul    ':  Rep.  44!    ^,   "there   are  varieties   in  the  soul 

of    each     individual."     In     Ajit/,    S63b    he    doubts 

whether   the  bv^v%   \-   to  be  .ailed  ''\n   afteClion  or 

a^^part    of    the    mjuI."    In    the    ultimate    analysis    of 

Plato's  meaning  nothing  more  will  appear,  I  believe, 

th.m^  the   triple  division,   accepted   by   Aristotle  and 

St    Ihoina.,  of  ,  o)\,  ^170;?,  I-lOv^uu  three  phase,  oi 

one  sou!,  the  fir^t    inorganic   and    spiritual,  the  two 

latter  organic  .\nS  involving  connexion  with  the  body. 
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as  an  animal,  is  a  living  creature.  Therefore  it  is  trom  the  same  principle  that 
one  is  man,  animal,  and  alive.* 

2.  A  thing  has  unity  from  the  same  principle  whence  it  has  being,  for 
unity  !^  consequent  upon  being.  Since  then  everything  has  being  from  its 
f  )rm,  it  wall  have  unity  also  from  its  form.  If  therefore  there  are  posited  in 
man  bcveral  souls,  as  so  many  forms,  man  wdll  not  be  one  being  but  several. 
Nor  will  the  order  of  the  forms  to  one  another,  one  ensuing  upon  the  other, 
suffice  f)r  the  unity  uf  man:  for  unity  in  point  of  orderly  succession  is  not 
ab>olute  unity:  such  unity  of  order  in  faCt  is  the  loosest  of  unities. t 

4.  If  man,  as  Plato  held,  is  not  a  compound  of  soul  and  body,  but  is  a 
soul  using  a  body;  either  this  is  understood  of  the  intelligent  soul,  or  of  the 
three  souls,  if  there  are  three,  or  of  two  of  them.  If  of  three,  or  two,  it 
fallows  that  man  is  not  one,  but  two,  or  three:  for  he  is  three  souls,  or  at 
lea^t  two.  But  if  this  is  understood  of  the  intelligent  soul  alone,  so  that  the 
sentient  soul  is  to  be  taken  for  the  form  of  the  bodv,  and  the  intelligent  soul, 
using  the  animate  and  sentient  body,  is  to  be  man,  there  will  still  ensue 
awkward  consequences,  to  wit,  that  man  is  not  an  animal,  but  uses  an 
animal;  and  that  man  does  not  feel,  but  uses  a  thing  that  does  feel. 

5.  Of  two  or  three  there  cannot  be  made  one  without  anything  to  unite 
them,  unless  one  of  them  stands  to  the  other  as  actuality  to  potentiality:  for 
so  of  matter  and  form  there  is  made  one  without  any  external  bond  to  bind 
them  toirether.  But  if  in  man  there  are  several  souls,  they  do  not  stand  to  one 
another  as  matter  and  form,  but  they  arc  all  supposed  to  be  actualities  and 
principles  of  action.  If  then  they  are  to  be  united  to  make  one  man,  or  one 
animal,  there  must  be  something  to  unite  them.  This  cannot  be  the  body, 
since  rather  the  body  is  made  one  by  the  soul:  the  proof  of  which  fadt  is 
that,  when  the  soul  departs,  the  body  breaks  up.  It  must  be  some  more 
formal  principle  that  makes  of  those  several  entities  one;  and  this  will  be 
rather  the  soul  than  those  several  entities  which  are  united  by  it.  If  this  again 
has  several  parts,  and  is  not  one  in  itself,  there  must  further  be  something 
to  unite  those  parts.  As  yve  cannot  proceed  to  infinity,  we  must  come  to 
something  which  is  in  itself  one;  and  this  of  all  things  is  the  soul.j  There 
must  therefore  in  one  man,  or  one  animal,  be  one  only  soul. 

In  a  paragraph  here  omitted  occur  these  words,  individual,  as  Ch.ip.  LXXX\T  shows,  not  of  the  race; 

vvhich  are  of  interest  in  the  discussion  of  evolution.  or  what  is  now  callea  'ontogenetic'  as  opposed  to 

"  The  order  of  the  sentient  to  the  intelligent,  and  of  '  phylogenetic  '  development. 

the   vegetative    to   the    sentient,    is    as   the   order   of  f  e.g.,  the  unity  of.-'   dynasty  of  kings,  or  of  a 

potentiality  to  actuality :  for  the  intelligent  is  posterior  line  of  bishops,  now  called  'continuity.' 
in  generation  to  the  sentient,  and  the  sentient  to  the  X  This  argument  is  from  Aristotle,  De  anima,  I, 

vegetative:  for  animal  is  prior  in  generation  to  man."  v,  nn.  26-28. 


St    I  hoinas  i«  here  dcbcribing  the  de\elopment  of  the 
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CHAPTER  LIX    T/uU  the  Potcfituil  Intt/L'c/  of  :Man  is  not 
a  Spirtt  subsisthig  apart  frotn  ."Matter  * 

TFIERE  were  others  who  used  another  invention  in  niaintaininL,^  the 
point,  that  a  suhsistent  intelhgence  canni)t  (>e  united  \sith  a  hodv  as 
_  its  torm.  They  say  that  the  intellect  whicdi  Aristotle  calls  ^potential,' 
IS  a  spiritual  heing,  subsisting  apart  by  itself,  and  not  uniteii  with  us  as  a  torni. 
And  this  they  endeavour  to  prove  from  the  words  of  Aristotle,  who  says, 
speaking  of  this  intellect,  that  it  is  -  separate,  unmixed  with  body,  simple! 
and  impassible,"  terms  which  could  not  he  applied  to  it,  they  say, 'if  it  were 
the  torm  of  a  body.t  Also  from  the  argument  bv  which  Aristotle  proves  that 

*  These  chapters  MX  I  \.\\  III,  are  the  most      Maurus  (I.e.):  "theintellea  inasmuch  as  it  is  capable 

.hoh  v'M  '  '     t  r"'''-       '^■r'-'f  ^°""^'^  °"  ^^'      °^  ^^'"8  [representatively]  made  all   things,  by  rc- 
.cholast.c  theory  of  the  or.gm  of  ,deas.  which  again       ceiving   intelligible    impressions   of  all    things  '     An 


is  based  on  Aristotle,  De  r.nima.  III,  Chapp.  \\ ,  Y. 
The  theory  hr.t  prc^ipposcs  the  doctrine  of  matter 
and  form,  of  which  there  is  a  fairly  good  account  in 
Grote's  ^r/V/o//f,  vol.  II,  pp.  1 81-196.  Grote  goes 
on  to  expose  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  Nous 
{inklUaus),  as  he  understands  it.  In  this  exposition 
two  points  are  noteworthy.  (1)  No  account  is  taken 
of"  St  Thomas's  distinchon  between  potential  {possi- 
bilis)  and  'passive'  {passt^us)  intellect.  (2)  A  view  is 
ascribed  to  Aristotle,  closely  allied  to  the  views  which 
Averroes  and  Avicenna  ascribe  to  him,  views  which  St 
Thomas  laboriously  combats  as  being  neither  Aristo- 
telian nor  correct.  If  these  Mohammedan  commenta- 
tors, with  Grote  m\^\  many  moderns,  are  right, 
Aristotle  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  believer  in  personal 
immortality.  Still  the  ixcX  that  Plato  steadily  held 
the  individual  soul  to  he  immortal,  joined  to  the 
fact  that  Aristotle,  who  was  forward  enough  m 
contradicting  his  ma,ter,  nowhere  explicitly  contra- 
dids  him  on  this  head,— as  also  the  obscurity  of  the 
language  of  the  De  j;/;.wj,— "  may  give  us  pause." 

For  any  understanding  of  what  follows  it  is 
necessary  to  distingui--h  the  'passive  intellect'  {irjtel- 
Uam  passkus,  .oC?  TaByjriKv';),  the  *  potential  intellect' 
{intelUaus  posnmlii,  vov^  hwajo^,  or  o  6v»'u>€t  vul%), 
and  the  '  active  intellect  '  {intelkaus  ci^em,  vol^ 
'Troirp-LKU';). 

I.  'Passive  intelleCl'  \,  not  intellect  at  all.  It  is 
found  in  the  higher  dumb  animals;  and  is  only 
called  'intellect'  by  a  .ort  of  brevet  rank,  because, 
being  the  highest  power  of  the  sensitive  soul,  it 
comes  closest  to  intclleft  and  ministers  to  it  most 
nearly.  St  Thomas  calls  it  in  dumb  animals  ris  a-jti- 
matiyu;  in  man,  z-'u  cogiLUiva  and  ratio  particukris. 
It  has  no  English  name,  but  may  be  defined:  'an 
mstinc^  whereby  the  sentient  soul  dircCtlv  recognises 
a  sensible  object  as  a  p.irticular  Mjmething  here  and 
now  present.'  See  Father  Bodder's  Psyhologia,  pp.  71- 
79,  vvho  appositely  cites  Cardinal  Newman's Gn;ww.;r 
oj  Assent,  pp.  107  sq.  See  too  Silvester  Maurus,  Com- 
mentary on  Aristotle,  De  an: ma,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  iv  (ed. 
Lethielleux,  Paris,  iS,s6,  fun.  I\',  pp.  94,  c;,-). 
Aristotle  tells  u=  of  this  ficulty  that  it  pen-he's  with 
the    body,  but   that   its  operation  is  an  indispensable 

preliminary  to  all  human  understanding,  o  8c  7ra^/,;r(Ko? 
i^ovt  (peapni,  Kal  ditv  tovtov  ovbiv  voii  (De  amma, 
HI,  V,  ult.) 

2.  Much  more  important  is  the  'potential  intel- 
^'^*^.'' — tntei'letlus  pcssu>ilis,  a  term  occurring  again  and 
again  in  all  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen,  being 
founded  on  one  word  of  Aristotle.  De  amma  III.  iv, 
3,  fx.Tj6'  avTov  (haL  4>mriv  ovhffxiav  tUA'  T/  ravrvi-  iji 
hvvardv  (nor  has  it  any  other  natural  property  than 
this,  that  It  is  able,  capable,  potential).  It  i=  defined  by 


'intelligible  impression'  differs  from  a  'sensible  im- 
pression '  as  the  universal  from  the  particular,  e.g.  as 
the  triangle  in  the  mind,  which  stands  for  any  triangle, 
from  the  image  of  this  particular  triangle  chalked  on 
the  board  and  taken  up  by  sense  and  phantasy. 

^  Ot  equal  scholastic  important  e  is  the  '  adive 
intellect,'  intelleflus  agens,  denned  by  Maurus:  "The 
intellect  inasmuch  as  it  is  capable  of  [representatively] 
maMii^'  all  things,  by  impressing  on  the  potential 
intellect  inte]l!gii>]e  impressions  of  all  things."  The 
term  loOv  -.u,;t(k,.?,  thou^'h  not  aduallv  found,  is 
implied  in  De  ani'na,  ill,  v.  The  'aCtive'  and 
'potential'  intclleCl  together  make  up  the  under- 
standing. The  exact  extent  (jf  the  distinction  between 
them  is  matt-.r  of  ^onie  dispute  (Bodder,  Psyhclogia, 
pp.   I  ^Q-i6:). 

What  .jrdinar\  mortals  call  '  intellect'  or  'under- 
standing,"   1,    the    'potential    intellect.'    It    is    called 
'potential'  bccau-e  it  is  open   to  all  intellcaual  im- 
pressions,   .\\\\,    prior    to   experience,    is    \oid    of  all 
impression,    and    lia.    no    predisposition    of  itself  to 
one  impression  rather  than  to  another.  This  by  the 
way  .seems  to  militate  .against  the  Kantian  doCtnne 
of  intellectual  'categories,'  or  'forms  of  mind.'   But 
It  does  not  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  heredity. 
Heredity  works  in   the   body,  m  the  domain  of  the 
sentient    soul:   wc    are    here    conicrned   with    pure 
intelleCT    Of  that,  Aristotle    says   it    i,   "impabsiblc 
[i.e.,   not  dircdlly  aded   on    by'  matter],  yet   apt   to 
receive  the  intelligible  impression,  or  form;   but   has 
no  formed  impression  upon   it,  before  the  process  of 
understanding  is  set  up."  The  '.iCtive   intellect'  on 
the  other   hand    is   the   a^   of  spontaneous   energy, 
whereby  the  intellea  transforms  the   image,  sent  up 
to  It  by  sense  and  phantasy,  from  parti.ular  to  uni- 
versal, making  out  ot  it  an  'intelligible  impression.' 
A  further  distinction  is  drawn   between  the  'intelli- 
gible  impression'   {species  tntelligibtlis  impressa)   thus 
created  and   received  m   the  mind,  and  the  'intelli- 
gible   expression'    (../,•./,•/    intelligibtlts    expressa),    or 
precise    aCt    whereby    the    mind     understands.    See 
Bodder,    I'syc/jologta,    pp.    153-156.  This   distin^ion 
has    been    already    drawn     by    St    Thomas    (B.    I, 
Chap.  LI  1 1),  ^ 

For  further  elucidation  see  Father  Maher's  Psycho- 
logy,  pp.    304-313,   cd.   4,   who   however   speaks    of 
intelledui  pattens  yel  posstbilis,  and   takes   no  account 
of  the  intelleflus  passi^us  of  St  Thomas  (B.  II.  Chap. 
FX).  probably  becaus<-  it  simplv  is  not  intelka. 

I      U     U     I  01?     (ITAmy     KTTL     KUl     aTTd^t?     Kill     fXlpl\\ 

fj-rjdfv  (X(i  hoiiuy  (if  the  intellect  is  a  simple  being  and 
impassible  andhas  nothing  in  i  oinmon  with  anytlung), 
De  anima,  III,  iv,  10, 
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because  the  potential  intellect  receives  all  impressions  of  sensible  things,  and 
is  in  potentiality  to  them  all,  it  must  be  devoid  of  all  to  begin  with,  as  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  which  receives  all  impressions  of  colours,  is  devoid  of  all 
colour;  because  if  it  had  of  itself  any  colour,  that  colour  would  prevent  other 
colour>  tVom  being  seen  ;  nay,  nothing  would  be  seen  except  under  that  colour; 
and  the  like  would  be  the  case  of  the  potential  intellec^t,  if  it  had  of  itself  any 
form  or  nature  ot  sensible  things,  as  it  w^ould  have  w^ere  it  the  form  of  any 
body;  because,  since  form  and  matter  make  one,  the  form  must  participate 
to  some  extent  in  the  nature  of  that  wdiereof  it  is  the  form.* 

These passagesmovedAverroest  tosuppose  the  potential  intellect,  whereby 

and  that  is  false  "  (disp.  6,  p.  87b).  The  notion  of  his 
day,  in  which  he  shared,  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
have  souls,  might  have  tempted  him  to  place  vov<i 
Xc^pirrre'x;  in  some  heavenly  sphere:  that  dodrine  how- 
ever belongs  to  the  disciples  of  Averroes,  not  to  the 
master.  Rcnan,  Ayerroes  et  PAverrcisme,  p.  13  8,  gives 
thi";  explanation:  Une  humamte  Yivante  et  permanente, 
tel  semble  done  ctre  le  sens  de  la  theorie  A'^erroistique  de 
P unite  de  Pintellen.  Vmmcrtalite  detinteUen  aaif\zx\^ 
of  the  potential  intelled  with  it,  on  which  Averroes 
chiefly  insists]  n'est  a'lnsi  autre  chose  que,  la  renaissance 
ctcrnellc  de  P humamte,  et  la  perpetutte  dc  la  civilisation. 
This  interpretation  derives  support  from  Averroes's 
comments  on  the  De  anima.  III  (pp.  149-151). 
Holding  as  he  did  the  eternity  of  the  world,  he  tells 
us  there  that  the  human  race  is  eternal,  and  that 
some  portion  of  the  human  race  is  always  civilised, — 
positions  set  aside  by  our  astronomy  and  geology,  and 
at  variance  with  the  received  anthropology.  He  says: 
"There  must  always  be  some  philosopher  amongst 
mankind."  I  have  some  hesitation  however  in  agree- 
ing with  Kenan's  explanation:  because  this  position, 
which  he  nttributes  to  Averroes,  is  clearly  suicidal, 
and  the  Commentator  was  no  fool.  If  no  individual 
,  ■  ■         r  ■      "  "^'■^"  ^^'^  ^  ^^^'^'^  o"  his  shoulders,  the  race  would  be 

'!!!.'°^"L'!r.     ,  '.f-!.!"".'"".'  .^!l'  '*'''  f '"'  by^herself      headless.  Averroes  (see  Chap.  LX)  does  not  seem  to 

allow  to  the  individual  man,  as  man,  any  higher 
faculty  than  a  faculty  proper  to  the  sentient  soul :  how 
can  a  race  of  such  sentient  beings  constitute  an  intel- 
ligence.' The  intelligence  of  the  race  can  only  mean 
the  intelligence  of  this  man  and  of  that,  combining 
to  form  society.  But  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  rational 
conception  of  rov?  ^oYJirrros  as  Averroes  understood 
It.  If  Kenan's  interpretation  be  taken,  then  when 
Averroes  speaks  (^Z).-^;7/OT^,  III,  p.  161)  of  the"adive 
and  potential  intellect  "  as  being  "eternal  substances," 
we  must  understand  him  to  call  them  eternal  with  the 
eternity  of  civilised  mankind,  an  eternity  which  he 
positively  asserts  fDe  anima,  p.  149). 

The  main  point  of  St  Thomas's  attack  upon  the 
Commentator  is  his  theory  of  the  continuatio  fittisalis 
the  Arabic  name,  much  used  by  the  Arabian  mystics), 
or  point  of  contaCl  between  the  universal  intelligence 
outside  and  the  mind  of  the  individual  man.  Aver- 


avayKJ]  apa,  tTTii  TruvTa  voa.  (i/xiyij  enat  ira 
yiMpL^T}'  7rnpf/x(/>aiVO/i.€roi'  yap  KOjArtt  to  aWoTpLoi' 
Kill  rUT(0/TiTT€l'    OUJ    OvOc    fJifpi'^Oai    (vXayou    avTov  TO) 

ntofiari  (For  since  it  understands  all,  it  must  be  un- 
mixed with  any.  in  order  to  know:  for  any  strange 
element  coming  in  besides  ads  as  an  obstacle  and  a 
barrier  to  knowledge;  therefore  it  is  reasonable  that 
It  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  body). — De  anima, 
III.  IV.  3.  4. 

t  Abu  W'alid  Mohammed  Ibn  Koschd  (Averroes), 
Ctllcd  by  the  schoolmen  *  the  Commentator.' as  Aris- 
totle was  'the  Philosopher,'  was  born  at  Cordova  in 
I  120,  and  died  in  Morocco,  1  198.  He  practised  as 
a  physician  and  a  lawyer,  and  had  a  place  about  court, 
but  was  above  all  things  a  philosopher  and  an  uncom- 
promising Ari-totelian.  Fallen  into  neglect  among  his 
owncountr^-men.hisphilo-^oph^-embroiled  the  schools 
ofWestern  Europe  for  four  centuries,  1230-16^0,  at 
Paris,  at  Oxford,  but  particularly  at  Padua.  Numerous 
Latin  editions  were  printed.  I  shall  cite  tlie  \'enice 
edition  of  i  5-4  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  ten  volumes. 
'Fhe  origin  of  this  dispute  about  the  intellect  is  to 
be  found  in  a  pa'^sage  of  Plato,  Theatetus,  i  85  :  "  Being 
and  not-being,  likcnes<;  and  unlikeness,  sameness  and 
difference,  number  ....  there  is  no  bodilv  organ  for 


regard^  them;  so  it  appears  that  the  soul  regards  some 

things  by  herself,  and  other  things  through  the  bodily 

faculties."  This  passage  is  the  foreshadowing  of  the 

celebrated  and   much   disputed   chapters,   De  anima, 

III,   iv,    V.   Two    word=    there    tall    for   notice:    (i) 

oTra/yts,     meaning    unimpressed,    at     first     hand,     by 

matter;  (2)  X'^pLcrrw;.  separable,  or  separate,  on  which 

uord    the    great    contention    turns.    It    mav   apply 

to    the    'adive,'    or    to    the    'potential'    intellect: 

but   It   matters   not   to   which,  tor   .Averroes   and   St 

'i'homas  agree  that  the  two  go  together.  It  may  refer 

to  the  state  at'tcr  death,  and  Hgnif)-  that  the  intellec- 
tual  foul   lb   not   destroyed    by   separation    from   the 

body:  on  this  point  again  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment between  Averroes  and  St  'Fhomas.  'l"he  battle 

between  them  begins  when  the  word  is  referred  to  the 

intellect  as  it  is  in  this  mortal   life.  St  'Fhomas  takes 

the  term  merely  to  mean  '  capable  of  operating  apart 

from  any  bodily  organ,'— according  to  the  tenor  of      roes's  word,  are  these  ( De  anima,  III,  pp.  i  78,  148b, 

the  passage  above  quoted  from   Plato.  Averroes  will       ,  85b) :  "  The  potential  intellect  is  not  conjoined  with 

have  It  that  It  means,  not  only  that,  but  much  more      us  primarily  and  ordinarily:  nay,  it  is  not  conjoined 

with  us  at  all,  except  inasmuch  as  it  is  conjoined 
with  the  form.s  in  our  phantasy.  .  .  .  Since  it  has  been 
shown  that  intelled  cannot  be  conjoined  with  all  men 
so  as  to  be  multiplied  as  they  are  multiplied,  it  re- 
mains that  the  said  intellect  is  conjoined  with  us  by 
conjundion  with  our  intelledual  impressions  which 
are  conceptions  in  the  phantasy,  that  is  to  say,  through 
that  part  of  those  conceptions  which  exists  in  us  and 
serves  in  a  manner  as  a  form.  .  .  .  Since  the  impres- 
sions of  speculative  intelled  are  conjoined  with  us  by 


than  that:  the  meaning  being  according  to  him,  tliat 
even  while  we  live  on  earth,  our  intellect,  'potential' 
and  '  a(ftive,'  is  outside  of  us,  and  is  one  and  the  same 
numerically  for  all  men. 

My  reading  of  Averroes  has  not  revealed  to  mc 
where  he  places  this  one  separate  universal  intellect. 
He  does  not  make  it  to  be  God:  thus  he  says  in  his 
DestruRio  destruaionum  (or  Refutation  of  the  Refutations 
of  Algazcl):  "  If  man  only  understood  thi.,  then  his 
intellect  would  be  the  intellect  of  the  God  of  glorv; 
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the  soul  undcmamh,  to  he-  .separate  in  being  from  the  hodv,  and  n,.t  to  he  the 
form  of  the  body.  But  because  this  intellect  would  have  no  connexion  with 
us,  nor  should  we  be  able  to  understand  bv  it  unices  ,t  were  .somehow  united 
with  us,  .Averroes  hxes  upon  a  tnode  ,n  which  ,t  ,s  united  with  us,  as  he 
thinks,  suftciently.  He  .says  that  an  impression  actually  made  in  the  under- 
standing IS  a  '  form  '  of  the  potential  intellect,  in  the  same  wav  that  an  aftuallv 
visible  appearance,  as  such,  ,s  a  '  form  '  of  the  visual  facultv  Thence  out  of  the 
potential  intellect,  and  this  form  or  impression  actually  made  in  the  same 
there  results  one  being.  With  whatever  being  therefore  this  'form'  of  the 
understanding  ,s  conjoined,  the  potential  intellect  is  also  conjoined  with  that 
being.  But  this  '  torm  is  conjoined  with  us  by  means  of  the  '  phantasm  '  or 
■  mage  in  the  phantasy,  which  image  is  a  sort  of  subject  receiving  in  itself  diat 
torm    of  understanding.  '  ° 

I.  It  is^easy  to  see  how  frivolous  and  impossible  all  this  construction  i. 
1-or  what  has  understanding  is  intelligent;  and  that  of  which  an  intelligible 
impression  .s  united  with  the  understanding,  is  understood.  The  faCtthatan 
intelligible  impression,  united  with  a  (foreign)  understanding,  comes  some- 
how to  be  in  man,  will  not  render  man  intelligent;  it  will  m^erely  make  him 
understood  by  that  separately  subsisting  intelligence. 

2    Besides    the  impression  aftually  in   understanding  is  the  form  of  the 

ZT^fr  I  '"  '^"  ""'  "■*>■  '^''  '^'  '^'"'^  -^'h-  ^'PPcarance  is  the 
iZVL^U  "T  f"""'  "'u-'-  ^'''  '^'  -Pression  aa.iallv  in  understand- 
ing is  to  the  phantasms  as  the  actual  visible  appearance  is  'to  the  coloured 

bfAris't::ie' Th  ^  T\  ^'^  ""''  7''^  '"^''^'^^  '^  "^^'  ^^  ^— ^'  -  ^'- 
by  Aristotle  Therefore  the  supposed  union  of  the  potential  intellect  (by  means 

of  the  intelligible  form)  with  the  phantasm  that  is  in  us  will  resemble  th" 
union  ot  the  visual  power  with  the  colour  that  is  in  the  stone.  But  this  union 
does  not  make  the  stone  see,  but  be  seen.  Therefore  the  aforesaid  union  does 

t"rulv"lS  tb  T  f'  ^"'^"  r''^"^'"'"^-  ''"'■  1^'^"'>'V'  '^  '«  P-perlv  and 

ruly    aid  that  man  understands:  for  we  should  not  be  investigating  the  nature 

forms  of  phantasy;  and  the  active  Intellect  in  con- 
joined  with  those  intclledual  impressions;  and  the 
mtelled  which  take,  cognisance  of  those  impressions 


that  15  to  say,  the  potential    intclledt,  is  the  same  [as 

the  aaivej:  the  necessary  conclusion  is  that  the  active 

intelledt  l^  conjoined  with  us  by  the   coniunclion    of 

those  intelledual  impressions  "  See  St  Thnr^"    r  "•'"  ".""'^  """'  ''''^'  '  "^'"''^''y  ^'^  'ntellcCtual   ad> 

■n^o/.    ,,  q.   75,  artt         and  2     where  h.  \  7"'      "'^'  ^''""".  ""  """  "^"^'  ^""^^'"'  -  ^hc  Commen 
A.,.....^  l./..^\M{      l^"^  '•  ''^""'^  ^^  explains       tator  pretend^." 


tasms  ....  hut  the  .said  phantasm  is  not  a  form  (or 
idea)  of  the  potential  Intellcd:  an  idea  m  the  poten- 
tial intellect  is  obtained  onlv  hv  abstra(5tion  from 
phantasm.  If  then  there  were  hut  one  intclled  for 
all  men.  no  diverMtie^  of  phantasms  in  ////  man  and 
//'<:/  could  ever  cau^c  a  diverMty  of  intellectual   adti- 


Averroes  thus:  "The  Commentator  savs  that  thi. 
union  IS  by  means  of  the  intelleClua! '  impression, 
which  has  a  twofold  residence,  one  in  the  potential 
mtelled  [universal,  eternal,  independent  of  the  indi- 
vidual], and  another  in  the  impre.vsions  of  phantasy, 
which  are  in  the  bodily  organs  [of  the  individual;  in 
his  phantasy,  or  sensory  memory,  or  in  the  >;/  coH- 
fariya,  an  organic  faculty  allied  to  phantasy].  And  thus 
through   this   intellectual    impression,    the    potential 


.ntellecl  i,  continued  anj  con  oined  >;„h    he  bod    c        S  Z     iX       ,  n  1  'T""''  "  ""  '"'"•"""'  '"'='- 
the  individual   man"  (art.  ,).  St  Tho„,«  c,^;i°       Ir  .V    '  "f^'  '"tellca.thc  ».?<,,r.,/„r  „../,  ,„,c:icdt: 


...  1 ^^'    -.11.11    ijiv.    I^VUV     OI 

the  individual  man"  (art.  i).  St  Thomas  criticises 
this  theory  as  follows  (art.  2):  "  So  long  as  the  intel- 
lect is  one,  however  all  other  things  are  diversified 
which  the  intellect  uses  a.,  instruments,  in  no  way  can 
Socrates  and  Plato  be  called  other  than  one  intelligent 

being I  grant  that  ifthe  phantasm,  or  impression 

in  the  phanta>y,  inasmuch  as  it  i^  other  and  other  m 
you  and  me,  were  a  form  (or  idea)  of  the  potential 
intellect,  then  your  intellectual  activity  and  mine 
might   be  differentiated   by   the  diversify  of  phan- 


So  far  a.  the  .Avcrroi^tic  Totential  (and  Active) 
ntellect  can  he  identified  with  the  Znfgnsi,  or 
Educated  Opinion  of  the  day,  and  adapted  to  Comtc's 
theory  of  progress  the  reader  will  find  some  discus- 
sion of  it  in  my  Oxfir^  and  Camhruigf  Ccnfercn.c^, 
first  Series,  pp.  ,35  ,,j..  .^j.q  Pchtual  and  (Moral 
E:uiy,  p.   132,  note. 

On    l)e  amma.   III,  the   Commentator   (p.    149) 
spccihc.  three  kinds  of  intellect:  '^  \\^rt  potential  xv,\t\- 


of  these  three,  two  are  eternal,  the  active  and  the 
potent, ..1:  the  third  Is  partly  producible  and  perish- 
able, and  partly  eternal."  By  the  •  acquired  intelh-cf  ' 
he  appears  to  mean  the  *  passive  intellect  '  of  eai  h 
individual,  inasmuch  as  it  is  Illumined  hv  contimwtto 
{Utnaf)  with  the  universal  potential  intellect.  Docs 
that  mean  the  mind  of  the  individual  in  v,  far  as  it 
corries  abreast  of  the  r.nt^rntF  If  s„,  hut  I  cannot 
fee  sure  of  the  conJusion,  then  Arabian  m^~ui^^m 
ends  in  positivism. 
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of  understanding  were  it  not  for  the  fact   that  we  have  understanding.  The 
above  mode  ot  union  then  is  insufficient. 

5.  The  intellect  in  the  ad  of  understanding  and  the  object  as  represented 
in  understanding  are  one,  as  also  the  sense  in  the  act  of  sensation  and  the  obje6^ 
as  represented  in  sense.  But  the  understanding  as  apt  to  understand  and  its 
()l)je(^t  as  open  to  representation  in  understanding  are  not  one,  as  neither  is 
sense,  so  far  as  it  is  apt  to  have  sensation,  one  with  its  objcd,  so  far  as  that 
is  open  to  be  represented  in  sensation.*  The  impression  made  by  the  objed, 
so  far  as  it  lies  in  images  of  the  phantasy,  is  not  any  representation  in  the 
understanding.  Only  by  undergoing  a  process  of  abstraction  from  such  images 
does  the  impression  became  one  with  the  intellect  in  the  a6t  of  understanding. 
In  like  manner  the  impression  of  colour  is  actually  felt  in  sense,  not  as  it  is 
in  the  stone,  but  as  it  is  in  the  eye.  Now%  on  the  theory  of  Averroes,  the 
intelligible  form,  or  impression  in  the  understanding,  only  comes  to  be  con- 
joined with  us  by  finding  place  in  the  images  of  our  phantasy.  Therefore  it 
is  not  c(Miioined  with  us  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  wnth  the  potential  intelled, 
being  it>  form.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  the  medium  whereby  the  potential 
intellect  is  conjoined  w^th  us:  because,  in  so  far  as  it  is  conjoined  with  the 
potential  intellect,  it  is  not  conjoined  with  us;  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  conjoined 
with  us,  it  is  not  conjoined  with  the  potential  intellect. 

CHAPTER  LX-T/iat  M(m  is  ?tot  a  Member  of  the  Human  Species 
by  possession  of  Passive  hitelleSf^  but  by  possession  of  Potential 
Ifitelie& 

AVERROES  endeavours  to  meet  these  arguments  and  to  maintain  the 
position  aforesaid.  He  says  accordingly  that  man  differs  from  dumb 
animals  by  what  Aristotle  calls  the  'passive  intellect,'  which  is  that 
'cogitative  power'  f^is  cogitativa)  proper  to  man,  in  place  whereof  other 
animals  have  a  certain  'estimative  power'  (cest'unatkm).\  The  fundion  of 
this  '  cogitative  power'  is  to  distinguish  individual  ideas  and  compare  them 
with  one  another,  as  the  intellect,  which  is  separate  and  unmixed,  compares 
and  dhstinguishes  between  universal  ideas.  And  because  by  this  cogitative 
power,  along  with  imagination  and  memory,  phantasms,  or  impressions  ot 
phantasy,  are  prepared  to  receive  the  action  of  the  '  adive  intelled,'  whereby 
they  are  made  actual  terms  of  understanding,  therefore  the  aforesaid  cogita- 
tive power  is  called  by  the  names  of  '  intelled  '  and  '  reason. 'J  Doctors  say 
that  It  has  its  seat  in  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain.  According  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  power  one  man  differs  from  another  in  genius,  and  in  other  points 
of  intelligence;  and  hy  the  use  and  exercise  of  this  poVper  man  acquires  the  habit  of 
knnclcdgr.  Hence  the  passive  intellect  is  the  suhjeB  of  the  'Various  habits  of  know- 
ledge. And  this  passive  intellect  is  in  a  child  from  "the  beginning;  andly-^irtue 
of  It  he  IS  a  memher  rf  the  human  species  hefore  he  aSlually  understands  anything. 
S(^  far  Averroes.  The  falsity  and  perverscness  of  his  statements  evidently 
appears.  § 
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I  his  aptness,  openness,  or  potentiality,  is  pre- 
cisely what  idealists  ignore.  They  will  have  every- 
thing actual. 

t  I  he  text  reads  vis  rognosdt'ira.  But  as  it  is  called 
lujui  .cgitatiTa'  virtutu  In  the  very  next  line,  I  opine 
that  fis  ccgit.2ti\a  should  be  the  reading.  The  'esti- 
mative power '  is  that  by  which  a  dog  knows  its  master 
as  a  particular  objed. 

\  It  is  called,  as  we  have  seen,  'passive  intellc(ft' 
and  'particular  reason.' 


§  Upon  careful  study  of  this  chapter,  It  appears 
that  there  is  little  in  the  above  statement  which  St 
Thomas  really  disagrees  with.  He  makes  his  own  all 
the  description  of  the  *  passive  intelledl.'  Only  the 
conclusion  he  finds  fault  with;  and  to  mark  what  he 
holds  objectionable,  I  have  printed  it  in  italics. 
Habits  of  knowledge  he  would  place  in  the  *  poten- 
tial intclledt.'  The  passive  intellcd  is  and  must  be 
exercised  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  to  prepare 
the  materials:  but  it  can  do  no  more  than  prepare: 
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I.   Vital  activities  Stan,:  t.^  tiic  ..ul  a.  ,c..  .nJ  a,  tii.iluic.  ti,  tlu- tir.t   '  \,.u- 
the  hi-st  actualitv  i.  pn.-r  in  tunc  t  •  t!u-  ^emnd  in  the  <ame  Mil-nvt  a.  knnu- 
ledge  IS  pnc.r  in  time  V,  IcarncJ  ^j-u  ulat„a,.  In  wh,l,c^c^  hen,  thca-l^rc  tlu-.o 
is^ found  any  vital  activity,  tiicrc  niii^t   i-c  .  ,nc   ,..rti.a,  .a"  .  ail   .tan.inr.  u. 
that  adivitv  a.  the  hM  artuaiitv  t.,  the  .ccoiid.'  lint   man   ha.  n„c-  activitv 
proper  to   him   above  all   ,.tiier  annual.,   nanielv   that  nf  nn.ier-tan.inn-   and 
reasoning.  Therefore  we  mti^t  pn.it  ,n  man  smnc  proper  .pectic   nnnen.je 
which  shall  be  to  the  act  nf  understand, ii^  a.  the  t.r.t  actual, tv  to  the  .ecoiul" 
This  principle  cannot  be  the  atV.resaid  '  pa.Mve   intellect':   tor  the   principle 
of  the  ah,re.a,d  act,v,ty  must  be  "impasMble  and  now.se  unphcated  with  the 
body,    as  the  I  hilosopher  prove,s,t  whereas  evidentlv  nuite  the  contrary  is 
the  case  with  the  passive  iutellcct.  Therefore  that  cognitive  facultv  called 'the 
'passive  intellect  '  cannot  po.ssibly   be  the   specialitv-   that   ditferentiates   the 
human  species  from  other  animals. 

2.  An  incident  of  the  sensitive  part  cannot  constitute  a  being  in  a  hiL-hcr 
kind  of  lite  than  that  <,f  the  sensitive  part,  as  an  incident  of  tli'e  vcL^etative 
soul  does  not  place  a  being  in  a  higher  kind  of  l,fe  than  the  ve.-etative  life 
But  It  IS  certain  that  phantasy  and  the  taculties  conscpicnt  thereon,as  memorv 
and  the  like,  are  incidents  of  the  sensitive  part.t  Therefore  bv  the  aforesaid 
faculties  or  bv  anv  one  ot  them,  an  animal  cannot  be  placed"  in  anv  hndier 
rank  of  life  than  that  which  goes  with  the  sentient  soul.  Hut  man  is  '„,  a 
higher  rank  ot  lite  than  that.  Therefore  the  man  doe.  not  live  the  life  that 
IS  proper  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  'cogitative  faculty,'  or  '  passive 
intellect.  '  ^ 

4.  The  'potential  intellecl  '  is  proved  not  to  be  the  actualisation  ,,f  anv 
corporeal  organ  §  from  this  considerati.Mi,  that  the  said  intellect  t.ikcs  co.-ni'- 
sance  ot  all  sensible  torms  under  a  universal  a,pect.,    riieref  ,re   no   facdtv 
the  attivity  of  which  can  reach  to  the  universal  aspefts  of  all  corp,,real  forms' 
can  be  the  acfualisation  ot  any  corporeal  organ,  liut  such  a  tacultv  is  the  will' 
or  of  all  of  the  things  that  we  understand  we  can   have  a   will',  at  least  of 
knowing  them.f  And  vve  also  find  acts  of  the  will  in  the  general:  thus,  as 
Aristotle  says  (Rhet.  II,  4),  we  hate  ,n  general   the  whole   race  of  robbers. 
The  will  then  cannot  be  the  ..ctuali<at,on   of  anv  bodilv   or-an.    Hut  evcr'v 
portion  of  the  soul  is  the  actualisation  of  some  b.Klilv  orL'an,  except  onlv  the 
mtelled  properlv  so  called.  The  will  theref  ire  belon;,/.  to  Vhe  intellectualpart 
as  Aristotle  says.**  Now  the  will  of  man  is  not  extVmsic  to  man,  planted  as 
.t  were  in  some  separatelv  subsisting  intellmence,  but  is  ,n  the  man  himself- 
otherwise  he  would  not  be  master  of  his  own  acts,  but  uould  be  worked  bv 
the  will  o    a  spirit  other  than  himself:  those  appetitive,  or  conative,  taculties 

the  intellectual  a^iimil.uion  of  thov-  materials  belongs 
to  a  higher  power,  to  Intellea  proper. 

•In  the  Aristotelian  terminology,  th- '  first  actua- 
lity '  is  the  being  m  rcaJmess  to'  acl,  the  «second 
aduality'  is  the  being  in  adion.  A  locomotive  with 
steam  up  is  in  the  '  hrst  aduality  ':  a  locomotive  on 
Its  way  is  in  the  Second  actuality.'  VVc  mu^t  .ecure 
the  '  first  actuality  '  of  sri  mce  and  skill,  before  we  can 
exercise  the  'second  actu.ility  '  of  a  skilful  scientific 
investigation.  St  Thomas  quotes  Aristotle,  I):- anima, 
II,  1:  "This  aduality  is  understood  in  tv.o  senses: 
the  first  !s  represented  by  habitual  knowledge,  the 
second  by  the  adlual  use  of  the  understanding  to  mark 
a  truth.  Wherefore  soul  h  defined,  '  the  first  adualitv 
of  living  body.'"  ' 

t  De  anima.  III,  iv,  2,  4. 


X  The  reference  is  to  Aristotle,  Of  memory  and 
remlleaion,  I,  9:  "  It  is  clear  to  which  of  the  several 
portions  of  .soul  memory  belongs,  that  it  belongs 
'.vhcre  phanta-sy  belongs;  and  the  nrJln,:y\  objcds  of 
memorv  .ire  the  objcrt<  of  phantasy,  ^vhllc  objcds 
ot  intellect,  uhlch  cannot  be  without  ph.intas-.-,  are 
//7rMv/A;/ objects  of  memory."- The  z^is  ,  oi!nt<2tnu7,  or 
passive  intellect,  St  Thomas  refers  to  thc's.ime  class 
as  phantasy  and  memorv. 

§  As  sight  is  the  actualis.ition,    c.-TfAcvcm,  of  the 
eve. 

II  e.g.  'brightness'  simply^  ,,nd  not  merclv  «this 
brightness.' 

^  e.g.    the    chemnal    components    o!    the    fixed 
stars. 

**  De  iinima.  III.  1.x,  ^. 
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alone  wouKl  remain  in  hini,  tlic  acti\  ity  whereof  is  conjoined  with  passion, 
to  w!t  the  ira-cihlc  and  concupiscihle*  in  the  sentient  part  oi  his  being,  as 
in  nthcr  aniinaK,  which  arc  rather  acted  upon  than  a(^t.  But  this  ib  impossible: 
it  would  he  the  undoin-  (,t"  all  moral  philosophy  and  all  social  and  political 
science/!  Therefore  there  nuLst  be  in  us  a  potential  intelled  to  differentiate 
u>  troni  dumb  aniinal>:  the  passive  intellect!  is  not  enough. 

6.  ,\  habit  and  the  act  proper  to  that  habit  both  reside  in  the  same  faculty. 
But  to  \  lew  a  thing  intellectually,  which  is  the  ac^t  proper  to  the  habit  of 
knowledge,  cannot  be  an  exercise  of  the  faculty  called  '  passive  intelled,'  but 
must  properlv  belong  to  the  potential  intellect:  for  the  condition  of  any 
ficultv  e.verci.Miig  intelligence  is  that  it  should  not  be  an  actualisation  of 
anv  corfxireal  organ.  Theretore  the  habit  of  knowledge  is  not  in  the  passive 
intellect,  but  in  the  potential  intellect. 

8.  Habitual  understanding,  as  our  opponent  acknowledges,  is  an  ^^^ti  of 
the  ^ictive  intellect.'  But  the  effects  of  the  active  intellect  are  adual  repre- 
sentations in  understanding,  the  proper  recipient  of  w^hich  is  the  potential 
intellect,  to  which  the  active  intellect  stands  related,  as  Aristotle  says,  "as  art 
t<.  material.";  Therefore  the  habitual  understanding,  w^hich  is  the  habit  of 
knowledge,  must  be  in  the  potential  intelled,  not  in  the  passive. 

CHAP  FER  LXI    That  the  afor-esaul  Te?iet  is  contrary  to  the 

M'md  of  Aristotle 

ARISTOTLP:  defines  soul,  "the  first  actuality  of  a  natural,  organic 
bodv,  potentially  alive";  and  adds,  "this  definkion  applies  universally 
to  every  soul."  Nor  does  he,  as  the  aforesaid  Averroes  pretends,  put 
forth  this  latter  remark  in  a  tentative  way,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Greek 
copies  and  the  translation  of  Boethius.  Afterwards  in  the  same  chapter  he 
adds  that  there  are  "certain  parts  of  the  soul  separable,"  and  these  are  none 
other  than  the  intellectual  parts.  The  conclusion  remains  that  the  said  parts 
are  actualisations  of  the  body.§ 

i'l.ito's  Bvy.o<i  and  iTnOufxla.  Plato,  curiously 
enough,  makes  no  provision  for  the  will,  a  negledt 
connected  with  his  determinism.  "Plato,  following 
Socrates,  is  from  first  to  last  a  thorough  determinist: 
he  always  assumes  that  to  know  good  is  to  do  it:  he 
never  contemplates  the  case  of  a  man  looking  away 
from  the  good  that  he  knows,  or  failing  to  regard  it 
steadily"  {PoUtual  and  Moral  Essa\s,  249,  250). 

t  DestruSiifum  totius  humana-  philosophies  et  politucr 
considerationis.  In  St  Thomas,  considerarc,  consideratio, 
answers  to  .Xristotlc's  ^tojpfli/,  Oiujpia  — 'i'he  next  two 
arguments  ^re  slireCted  against  Averroes's  s.aying, 
above  quoted,  that  "  the  passive  intelled  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  various  habits  of  knowledge." 

I   Dt'  <.v;."';,;,  Ill,  V,    I . 

§St  Thomas  may  have  seen  (Jrcek  MSS.  of  Opusfulum,  De  unUate  inteUeBm  contra' VverrVisTal 
Anstotle  m  Italy,  or  at  I'ar!^  but  1  doubt  ,f  he  which  I  take  to  be  a  later  produdion,  St  Thomas 
could  read  them  lor  himselt.  He  is  dependent  on  recognises  the  force  of  this  reply,  and  re-adjusts  his 
l.atm  translations,  often  bad  ones.  Sec  an  example  in  position  thus:  "The  intelledt  is  a  faculty  of  the  soul 
my  ^^uinas  Uhuus,  I,  p.  i  i  i.  In  his  Opus.uhm  de  and  the  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body:  but  the  power 
L^nitate   IntelleSlus,    he    mentions    his   having   seen    a       that  is  called  intelled  is  not  the  adtualisation  of  any 

bodily  organ,  because  the  aftivity  of  the  body  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  adivity  of  intelled." 
Intelleflus  est  potent'ia  anima-,  qu(£  est  corporis  forma^ 
luet  ipsa  potentia,  qu(S  est  intelleSius,  non  est  alicujus 
orgatii  aflus,  quia  nihil  ipsius  operationi  communicat  corpo- 
ris operatio  (De  unitate  intelleBus,  cap.  iii).  So  also 
Chap.  LX\III,  last  paragraph,  and  in  Ch.ap.  LXIX 
(already  translated)  the  replies  nn.  3,  4,  p.  117. 


Arabian    school    any    better   off  for   Greek   than    St 
Thumas  (Renan,  p.  48). 

To  this  particular  explanation  of  Aristotle  how- 
ever the  Commentator  would  have  been  at  no  loss 
for  a  reply.  The  Greek  referred  to  is  'De  anima,  II, 
I,  6,  8.  Aristotle  adds  (n.  12),  after  saying  that 
some  parts  ot  the  soul  arc  not  separable  from  the 
body:  "  I  here  ib  nothing  to  prevent  some  parts  of 
the  soul  being  separable  from  the  body,  because  they 
are  ac'tualisations  of  nothing  corporeal."  A  conclusion 
seems  to  follow,  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  St 
Thomas  draws,  and  exactly  what  Averroes  wishes, 
namely,  that  the  intelledual  part  of  the  soul  is  not 
the  adualisation,  or  form,  of  anything  corporeal,  but 
dwells   apart   from   all    body.    In    the   above  quoted 


thirteenth  and  fourteenth   book  of  Aristotle's  Meta- 

physus,  but  declines  further  reference  to  thein  as 
being  "not  yet  tran-latcd  into  our  tongue."  St 
Thomas  and  the  mcdi.Tval  architeds  had  genius,  the 
fruits  of  which  we  still  admire:  but  they  had  not  at 
hand  the  manifold  adminicula  of  the  modern  builder 
;ind  the  modern  scholar.   Nor  was  Averroes  and  the 
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2.  Nor  is  this  explanation  inconsistent  with  Aristotle's  \V()rel,>  ^ubjoincii; 
"About  the  intellect  and   the  speculative  tacultv  tlie  case   is   not  vet  clear: 
but   it   seenib   to   [)e   another   kind    of  soul."'*'"    lie   does   not   herehv  mean  to 
separate   the   intellect   rVoni   the  common   definition  of  '  soul/  hut  tVom   the 
peculiar  natures  of  the  other  parts  of  soul:   as  o>ne  uho  says  that   fowls  are 
a  different  sort  ot  animal  tVom  land  animals,  does  not  take  awav  froim  the  towl 
the  common  definition  of  'ainmal/  Hence,  to  show  in  what  re>[iect  he  called 
it  "another  kind,"  he  adds:  "And  of  this  alone  is  there  po>sihility  of  sef^ara- 
tion,  as  ot  the  everlasting  trom  the  perishable."   Nor  is  it  the  intention  of 
Aristotle,  as  the  Commentator  aforesaid  pretentls,  to  sav  that   it    is  not  vet 
clear  whether  intellect  Ik-  soul  at  all,  as   it   is  clear  of  other  and   lower  vital 
principles.  For  the  old  text  has  not,  ^'Nothing  has  lu-en  declareii,"or '' Nothin- 
has  been  said,"  but  '^  Nothing  is  clear,"  which  is  t()  be  understood  as  referring 
to  the  peculiar  properties  of  intellect,  not  to  the  general  definition  (of  .soul). 
But  it,  as  the  Commentator  says,  the  word  \sour  is   used   not   in  the  same 
sense  of  intellect  and  other  varieties,  Aristotle  would  ha\e  first  ilistinguished 
the  ambiguity  and  then  made  his  definition,  as  his  manner  is:  otherwise  his 
argument  would  rest  on  an  ambiguity,  dn  intolerable  procedure  in  demon>tra- 
tive  sciences. 

3.  Aristotle  reckons  intellect'  among  the  ^faculties'  of  the  soul.t  Also, 
in  the  passage  last  quoted,  he  names  'the  speculative  facultv.'  Intellect  there- 
fore is  not  outside  the  human  soul,  but  is  a  facultv  thereof. 

4.  Also,  when  beginning  to  speak  of  the  potential  intellee-f,  he  calls  it 
a  'part  of  the  soul,  saying:  "Concerning  the  part  of  the  snul  whereby  the 
soul  has  knowledge  and  intellectual  consciousness."  | 

5.  And  still  more  clearlv  bv  what  follows,  declariuLT  the  nature  of  the 
potential  intellect:  "I  call  intellect  that  wherebv  the  soul  thinks  and  under- 
stands ":§  in  w^hich  it  is  manifestly  shown  that  the  intellect  is  somethini: 
belonging  to  the  human  soul. 

The  above  tenet  (of  Averroes)  therefore  is  contrarv  to  the  mind  of 
Aristotle  and  contrary  to  the  truth:  hence  it  should  be  rejected  a^  chimerical.  || 

In  this  later  explanation  St  Thomas  ha-  the  sup- 
port of  Averroes,  who  says  {De  aniTmi,  III,  p.  I  49): 
"  But   it   has   not   been    shown  whether  the   budv  is 


perfeded  (or  adualised)  in  the  same  way  by  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul;  or  whether  there  be  some  one  of 
those  powers  whereby  the  body  is  not  perfected 
(adualised,  or  informed)."  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
retention  of  the  paragraph  as  it  stands  in  the  text 
was  due  to  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  author. 
Sec  note  on  p.  99. 

•  De  anima,  II,  iv,  10  (cf.  8). 

t  "  Under  the  head  of  faculties  wc  enumerate 
the  vegetative,  the  appetitive,  the  sensory,  the  loco- 
motive, and  the  intellectual,"  De  anima.  III,  i,  1, 
(cf.  5);  to  which  we  may  add  II,  ii,  14:  "  Soul  is  that 
whereby  we  are  apt  to  live  and  sensibly  perceive,  and 
understand,  in  the  first  resort." 

I  irtpi  6i  Tov  fiopiov  rov  tt}^  C^X^^'''  ^  yuwrKCi 
T€  t]  v/zi/X')  »cai,<^pov€7.  De  anima,  III,  iv,   i. 

§  Acyw  ot  vow  u)  diaviXLTui  kuc  iTToXafxlSnKi  >i 
xl/v^ri.  lb.  n.  4. 


il  I  hat  Aristotle,  in  common  with  the  plain  m.n;, 
held  ever}-  m.in'^  mtelligenvc  to  be  m  him,  of  hini, 
and  his,  and  not  extrinsic  to  him,  I  think  i>  evident 
from  the^e  citations.  On  the  other  hand,  that  .Aris- 
totle did  not  take  these  -i-parate  human  intelligences 
somehow  to  be  etHuxes  of  one  great  Intelligence,  to 
which  they  returned,  and  were  re-^united  with  it  1:1 
death,  is  not  bO  clear.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  assign  his 
exact  meaning  in  such  passages  as  De  anima,  II,  iii,  5  ; 
III,  V,  3;  and  especially  De  gen.  animal,  II,  lii,  10. 
AetTTcrat  rt<  to»  rori'  p.i)V(>y  OvpaOfv  iTraaiivcu  xm 
duov  iJvaL  /i.oi'ov  (the  conclusion  remains,  that  intel- 
ligence alone  comes  in  from  without  and  is  alone 
divine).  Some  prc-cxistcnce  of  the  intelle(ilual  aoul 
seems  necessary  in  the  Aristotelian  system,  as  .Aris- 
totle nowhere  recognises  the  notion  of  creation  out 
of  nothing,  any  more  than  Plato.  He  differs  from 
Plato  in  being  opposed  to  the  transmigration  of  souh 
{De  anima,  I,  iii,  26);  and  in  his  reticence  upon  a 
point  upon  which  Plato  wa-  very  explicit,  the  indi- 
viduality of  separate  souh  after  death. 
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CHAPTER  LXII    Against  the  Opimon  of  Alexander  concerning- 

the  Pote?jtiaI  Intclle&^ 

UPON  consideration  K^i  these  words  of  Aristotle,  Alexander  determined 
the  potentiaj    intellect  to   be  some  power  /;;  us,  that  so  the  general 
definition  of  soul  assigned  by  Aristotle  might  apply  to  it.  But  because 
he  couKi  not  understand  how  any  subsistent  intelligence  could  be  the  form 
of  a  bodv,  he  supposed  the  aforesaid  faculty  of  potential   intellect  not  to  be 
planted  m  any  subsistent  intelligence,  but  to  be  the  result  of  some  combina- 
tion of  elements  in  the  human  body.  Thus  a  definite  mode  of  combination 
of  the  components  of  the  human  body  puts  a  man  in  potentiality  to  receive 
the  mtiuence  of  the  active  mtelled,  which   is  ever  in  ad,  and  according  to 
him, t  is  a  spiritual  being  subsisting  apart,  under  which  infiuence  man  becomes 
acfuallv  intelligent.  But  that  in  man  whereby  he  is  potentially  intelli^^ent  is 
the  potential  intellect :  hence  it  seemed  to  Alexander  to  followthat  the  potential 
intellect  in  us  arises  from  a  definite  combination  of  elements.  But  this  state- 
ment appears  on  hrst  inspection  to  be  contrary  to  the  words  and  argument 
of  Aristotle.  For  Aristotle  shows  [De  anima.  III,  iv,  2-4)  that  the  potential 
intellect  is  unmingled  with  the  body:  but  that  could  not  be  said  of  a  faculty 
that  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  bodily  elements.  To  meet  this  dif^- 
culty  Alexander  says  that  the  potential  intelle6t'is  precisely  the  'predisposition' 
[prcrparalio,  i^iry^htiur-,^',)  which  exists  in  human  nature  to  receive  the  influence 
of  the  active  intellect;   and   that   this   'predisposition'  is   not   any   definite 
sensible  nature,  nor  is  it  mingled  with  the  bodv,  for  it  is  a  relation  and  order 
between  one  thing  and  another. |  But  this  is  in  manifest  disagreement  with 
the  mind  of  Aristotle,  as  the  following  reasons  show^: 

3.  Aristotle  assigns  these  characteristics  to  the  potential  intelled:  to  be 
impressed  by  the  intelligible  presentation,  to  receive  intelhgible  impressions, 
to  be  in  potentiality  towards  them  (Dc  anima.  III,  iv,  11,  12):  all  which 
things  cannot  be  said  of  any  'disposition,'  but  only  of  the  subjed  predis- 

•  Alexander   of   .\phrod.sias    (there    uere    three  it  is  called  materially.  But  with  Alexander  the  poten- 

towns  of  that  name,  one  in  Cana,  one  in  C.licia,  and  tial  intellea  is  a  bodily  (organic)  faculty:  in  fad  it  is 

one  in   Thnace    expounded   An.^totle  at  Athens,  a.d.  silently  confounded  with  the  vov<,  -rraOririKo,  of  Aris- 

200    Among  the  UreeK  commentators  on  the  Philo-  totlc;  whereas  in  Averroes,  St  Thomas  and  (we  may 

sopher  he  hold,  the  pL.ce  that  Averroe..  holds  among  add)    m   Aristotle   himself,   it   is  a   spiritual    faculty 

tue    .Moh.imnud,n.-    hence    Ins  similar   surname  of  This   is   the  great   mistake   of  Alexander.   He    says' 


the    .Mohammedan^:    ti 

o  t4»;y7/T/;s  (tlic  .oinmou.itor).  .Avcrroe.,  while  con 

tinually  wr.mglmg  with  .Alcx.mder,  especially  on  the 

nature  of  the  potential  intellect,  speaks  of  him  with 

gre.it  regard.  In  the  fifteenth  and  MXteenth  centuries 

the  schools  of  Northern  Italy  were  liilcd  with   eager 

di>putant^  Alcx.indrists  and  Averroi.i>.  St  Thomas  in 

his    later   Opurulum  de   uniiate   intetlcSlui  denies  that 

Alexand- r  held  the  view  which   he    here   ascribes   to 

Hwn:  he  say-  that  it  was   falsely  imputed    to   him    by 

A\;rroe~.  Wc  that  as  it  may,  the   opinion    at    prc^ent 

standing  for  confutation  comes  to  this.  The  '  potential 

intellect,'   to   all    intent.^   and    purposes,    is   identified 

with  what  Averroes,  and  St  Thomas  with  him,  calls 

til-  'pasMVc    intellect,'  described    in    the   opening   of 

Chap.  LX,  which  '  intellect '  is  admitted  on  all  hands 

to  be  m  man,  not  extrinsic  to  hiin. 

1  here  is  a  g<K)d  account  of  .Alexander  in  a  Dis- 
sertation by  Augustus  Fifes,  publi^hed  at  Bonn 
(sStrau>)  in  i88-,  entitled  Arutotelu  JoSlrina  de  mente 
hum.:na,  par.  prima,  Alexandri  Aphrcdisiensu  el  Joannis 
Philrponi  i^cm.mentationa.  Alexander  calls  the  potential 
intellect  ^Xl^o5,  as  in  the  Latin  version,  of  .Averroes 
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uypdn>u),~-\n  this  agreeing  with  Aristotle,  De  anima, 
HI,  IV,  12:  who  says  the  potential  intelled,  to  begin 
with,  is  like  *•  a  notebook  in  which  nothing  is  adually 
written."  The  word  fTrtTT^ScioTT/s  appears  in  St  Tho- 
mas ^%pra-paratio  (predisposition).  To  meet  Aristotle's 
saying  that  the  potential  intcllcd  is  aTra^/,?  (unim- 
pressed by  material  things),  Alexander  distinguishes 
between  the  predisposition  of  the  tablet  to  be  written 
on,  and  the  tablet  itself:  the  tablet,  he  says,  is  impressed 
.Tnd  changed,  but  not  the/rr./Vi/c^/V/cw.  This  looks  like 
quibbling.  Alexander  made  the  'aCtivc  intellca  '  one 
for  all  men;  and  even  identified  it  with  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  G.  Rodier,  Aristote,  Traite 
de  Pame  (Leroux,  Paris,  1900),  vol.  II,  pp.  457, 
460,  has  a  clear  statement  and  able  defence  of 
Alexander's  notion  o{ (.■n-LTrjZiiurqs. 

t  And  also  according  to  Avicenna, — Chap. 
LXXIV.  ^ 

I  That  is  to  say,  between  the  human  organism 
and  the  (extrinsic)  •  adive  intelled,'  the  adion  of 
which  imprints  the  universal  idea. 
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posed.  It  is  tlicrctorc  conttMrv  tD  the  ininJi  (»t  Aristotle,  that  the  mere  'pre- 
disposition' >h()uki  he  the  [^oteiiti.il  intellect.* 

4.  An  etiecl:  cannot  :>tand  hpj;her  ahove  the  ni.iteiial  order  than  itseaiise. 
But  e\erv  coL!:nit!\e  tacultv,  a'i  such,  helonL:^  ti)  the  ininiitenad  order.  Idiere- 
tore  it  is  ini[M)>->ihle  fi)r  anv  eoL^^nitne  taeultv  to  be  caused  by  a  ci)inhination 
ot  elements.  Hut  the  potential  intellect  i^  the  <upreme  cnn;nitive  tacultv  in  us: 
therefore  it  i^  not  caused  h\-  a  eonihin.ition  i-t  elements. 

6.  No  bodily  organ  can  [^o-^sihlv  luive  a  share  m  the  adt  of  imderstanding. 
But  that  act  i>  attributecl  tn  the  -<ail,(U-  to  the  ma.n:  tor  we  ^av  that  the  soul 
understands,  or  the  man  throuudi  the  soul.  'I'herefore  there  mu-t  be  m  man 
some  principle  independent  ot"  the  biKiv,  to  be  the  [M-inci[^le  of  sueh  an  act. 
But  any  predi>position,  vvhieh  is  the  re-ult  ot"  a  e<anbi nation  ot'  element^, 
manifestly  depends  on  the  hodv.  Therefore  no  ^ueh  pretl!>positi(Hi  can  be  a 
principle  like  the  potential  intellect,  whereby  the  >oul  judges  and  understand>. 

But  if  it  is  said  that  the  principle  of  the  aforesaid  operation  in  us  is  the 
intellectual  impression  actually  made  by  the  active  intellect,  this  does  not 
seem  to  sufHce:  because  when  man  comes  to  ha\e  actual  intellectual  cognition 
from  having  had  such  cognition  potentially,  he  needs  to  understand  not  merely 
by  some  intelligible  impression  actualising  his  understanding,  but  likewise  by 
some  intellectual  faculty  as  the  [principle  of"  >uch  activity.  Besides,  an  impres- 
sion is  not  in  actual  understanding  except  so  f'ar  as  it  is  purified  from  [^articular 
and  material  being.  But  this  cannot  happen  so  long  as  it  remains  in  any  mate- 
rial faculty,  that  is  to  say,  in  any  faculty  either  caused  by  material  principles 
or  aclualising  a  material  organ.  Theref"ore  there  must  be  [M)sited  in  us  some 
immaterial  intellectual  faculty,  and  that  is  the  potential  intellect. 


CHAPTER  LXIV    7//<//  //v  Sou/ 


t 


/s  not  a  I  I  anno  ny 

THE  maintainers  of  this  view  tlid  FK)t  niean  that  tlie  soul  is  a  harmony 
of  sounds,  but  a  harmony  of  contrary   elements,  whereof  they  saw 
living  bodies  to  be  composed.   The  \  lew  is  reiectetl   f'or   the   f'olluw- 
ing  reasons: 

1.  \  ou  may  find  such  a  harmony  in  any  hodv,  e\en  a  mere  chemical  ciam- 
pound  [corpus  mixtum).  \  harmony  cannot  move  the  body,  or  govern  it,  ^^\■ 
resist  the  passions,  as  neither  can  a  temperament.  Abo  a  harmony,  and  a 
temperament  abo,  admits  of  dei^rees.  All  which  considerations  ^o  tu  show 
that  the  soul  is  neither  harmi>nv  nor  temperament,  t 

2.  The  notion  of  harmony  ra.ther  befits  qualitie>  (»f  the  body  than  the  soul: 
thus  health  is  a  harmony  of  humours  strenLJth,  of  muselcs  and  bones;  beauty, 
ot  limb  and  colour.  But  it  i<  im[^o-si[^lc  to  a-sign  anv  components,  the  har- 
mony of  which  would  make  scn-e,  or  intellect,  or  other  appurtenances  of 
the  soul. 

3.  Harmony  may  mean  either  the  composition  itself  or  the  principle  of 
composition.  Xow  the  soul  is  not  a  com[M)siti()n,  l)ecause  then  every  part 
ot  the  soul  would  be  composed  of  certain  part>  of  the  hodv,  an  arrangement 
which  cannot  be  maeie  out.  In  like  maruier  the  soul  is  not  the  principle  of 
composition,  because  to  different  parts  of  the  body  there  are  tlitlerent  prin- 
ciples of  composition,  or  proportions  of  elements,  wliich  would  require  the 

•  So  argue>  A\crroc>agan-.-t  Alcx.-nJcr  (Av^rroes  I   In    Chap.    LXIII    .m    opinion,    .ittnlHitcd    tn 

in  Ari.tot.  De  am-^u:,  p.    i  ;;9,  ,-J.  \'cn  -t.    i  ^-4;.  G.i1ck  ihc  piiy^;.  Kin,  1.  mcCtcJ,  th.U    the  h)u1  i,  the 

t    I  his  docHtnnc,  the  rir^t  ^  ruJc  torin  ut  nKitcri.ii-  tciupcraniLiit    (  '.-".•/.rA.v).  .t-  '  -.inguinc,'  '  bniou.^.'  or 

ism,   i^  refuted   b)    I'Lito,   Pr.-.cua,   88b,  i,   yj,   .^4;  the  like. 
Aristotle,  Dc  anima,  1,  iv,   i--. 
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scverad  [\irts  of  the  body  to  have  so  many  several  souls, — one  soul  for  bone, 
(.ne  t"or  flesh,  one  for  sinew;  which  is  evidently  not  the  case. 

CELAPTER  LXV    That  the  Soul  is  not  a  Body 

LIVTNCi  beings  are  composed  of  matter  and  form, — of  a  body,  and  of 
a  soul  which  m.ikes  tliem  ad-uall\  alive.  One  of  these  components  must 
be  the  f  )rm,  and  the  other  the  matter.  But  a  body  cannot  be  a  form, 
because  a  hotly  is  not  m  another  as  m  its  matter  and  subject.  Therefore  the 
S('ul  must  be  the  form:  tlierefore  it  is  not  a  body.* 

5.  The  act  of  understantling  cannot  be  the  act  of  anything  corporeal.  But 
it  is  an  aCt  of  the  soul.  Therefore  the  intellectual  soul  at  least  is  not  a  body. 
It  is  easy  to  solve  the  arguments  whereby  some  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  soul  is  a  body.  They  point  such  facts  as  these, — that  the  son  resembles 
the  father  even  in  the  accidents  of  his  soul,  being  generated  from  the  father 
by  se\  erance  of  bodily  substance;  and  that  the  soul  suffers  with  the  body;  and 
is  separated  from  the  body,  separation  supposing  previous  bodily  contact. 
Against  these  instances  we  observe  that  bodily  temperament  is  a  sort  of  pre- 
disposing cause  of  affections  of  the  soul:  that  the  soul  suffers  with  the  body 
only  accidentally,  as  being  the  form  of  the  body:  also  that  the  soul  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  body,  not  as  touching  from  touched,  but  as  form  from  matter; 
although  there  is  a  certain  contact  possible  between  an  incorporeal  being  and 
the  hodv,  as  has  been  shown  above  (Chap.  LVI). 

Many  have  been  moved  to  this  position  by  their  belief  that  what  is  not 
a  material  body  has  no  existence,  being  unable  to  transcend  the  imagination, 
which  deals  only  wdth  material  bodies.  Hence  this  opinion  is  proposed  in  the 
[KTSon  of  the  unwdse:  'llic  breath  of  our  nostrils  is  smo{e,  and  reason  a  spark  in 
the  heating  of  the  heart  (Wisdom  ii,  2). 

CHAPTER  LXVI   Against  those  ivho  suppose  IntelleSt  and  Sense 

to  he  the  same 

SENSE  is  found  in  all  animals,  but  animals  other  than  man  have  no 
intellect:  which  is  proved  by  this,  that  they  do  not  work,  like  intellec- 
tual agents,  in  diverse  and  opposite  ways,  but  just  as  nature  moves  them 
to  fixed  and  uniform  specific  activities,  as  every  swallow  builds  its  nest  in  the 
same  wav. 

2.  Sense  is  cognisant  only  of  singulars,  but  intellect  is  cognisant  of  uni- 

\ersals. 

3.  Sensory  knowledi^^e  extends  only  to  bodily  thiuL^s,  but  intellect  takes 
cognisance  ot  things  incorporeal,  as  wisdom,  truth,  and  the  relations  between 
objects. 

4.  No  sense  has  vc\{cx  knowledge  of  itself  and  its  owm  activity:  the  sight 
does  not  see  itself,  nor  see  that  it  sees.  But  intellect  is  cognisant  of  itself,  and 
knows  that  it  understands. t 


"  We  need  not  enquire  whether  soul  and  body 
.ire  one.  .t^  we  do  not  raise  that  ^Jue^tion  about  the 
wax  and  the  impre5>ion  which  it  bear-,  nor  generally 
about  the  matter  ofeach  thing  and  that  whereof  it  is 
the  matter"  (Aristotle,  De  (jrima,  II,  i,  7). 

t  A  fifth  argument  is  alleged  from  .Aristotle,  De 
(Vur?h7,  III,  IV,  6,  which  comes  to  this: — \  scn-ory 
organ  is  damaged  by  meeting  with  itN  object  in  a  high 
degree;  vivid  light  !<  seen,  and  crashing  sounds  are 
heard,  but  to  the  damage  of  eye  and  ear;  whereas  a 


highly  intelledual  obie(ft, — Aristotelian  psychology, 
for  example, — if  understood  at  all,  is  understood  to 
the  improvement  of  the  understanding;  the  under- 
standing, as  -uch,  not  working  through  any  bodily 
organ. 

St  Thomas  however  i^  far  from  confining  dumb 
animah  to  mere  sensation.  He  allows  them  sense- 
memory,  phantasy,  a  sort  of  judgement  called  vis 
aest'imativa  (notes  pp.  122,12  ^),and  a  certain  power  of 
self-determination   (Chap.   XL\'III,   n.    2).    He  dc- 
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CHAPTER  LXMI    Jgai/jsf  those  who  }nd\}itdin  that  tht  Potential 

Litcl/cclis  t/ic  Phantds\  * 

PHANTASY  is  found  in  other  aniinaK  hcMilo  man,  the  proof  .<[' which 
IS  that,  as  objeas  of  bcn^e  recede  from  sense,  these  animals  still  shun  or 
pur>uc  them.  But  intellect  is  not  in  tlicin,  a.>   no  wurk  ut'  mtcllr-ence 
appears  in  their  conduct.  ^ 

^  2.  Phantasy  is  only  ofthings  corporeal  and  bin-ular;  l)ut  iiuellect,  of  things 
universal  an.d  incorporeal. + 

4.  Intelligence  is  not  the  actuali>ation  of  anv  hodilv  origan.  But  phantasy 
has  a  fixed  bodily  organ.  | 

Hence  it  is  said:  IVho  teachcth  us  aholpe  the  hcasts  of  the  earthy  ciud  dhiy^  the 
foivls  of  the  air  instnu^kth  us  (Job  xxxv,  11):  wherein'  we  are  -iven  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  in  man  a  certain  cognitive  power,  above\he  sense  and 
fancy  that  are  in  other  animals. 

CHAPTER  LXVlll    Hon  a   St/hsistent  hitcUigenec  may  be  the 

Foj'tn  of  a  Body 

IF  a  subsistent  intelligence  is  not  united  with  a  bodv  merelv  as  its  mover, 
as  Plato  thought  (Chap.  L\'II);  nor  !>  conjoined  with  it  nierely  thn.u-h 
phantasms,  as  Averroes  said  (Chap.  LX);  nor  is  the  intellect,' whereby 
man  understands,  a  predisposition  m  human  nature,  as  Alexamier  said  (Chap. 
LXII);  nor  a  temperament,  as  Galen  (Chap.  LXIII);  nor  a  harmonv'ai 
Emp^edocles  (Chap.  LXIV);  nor  a  body,  nor  ^ense,  nor  phantasv  (Ch;/pp. 
LXV-LX\TI);  it  remains  that  the  human  soul  i>  a  subsistent  in'telli'-cnce, 
united  with  the  body  as  its  form:  which  may  be  thus  made  manifest."" 

There  are  two  requisites  f)r  one  thing  to  be  the  substantial  form  of  an- 
other. One  requisite  is  that  the  h)rm  be  the  principle  of  substantial  bein- to 
that  whereof  it  is  the  form:  I  do  not  mean  i\^<:  efiethe,  but  the  formal  prin- 
ciple, whereby  a  thing  is  and  1,.  denominated  Mx^ing.'§  The  second  requisite 
is  that  the  torm  and  matter  should  unite  in  one  ^'being ';  namely,  in  that 
being  wherein  the  substance  so  composed  sub.i.ts.  There  is  no  ^uch  union  of 
the  effective  principle  with  that  to  which  it  gives  being.!,  A  subsistent  intel- 
ligence, as  shown  in  Chap.  LVI,  is  not  hindered  bv  the  fact  that  it  is  sub- 
sistent from  communicating  it>  being  to  matter,  and  becomin-  the  formal 
principle  of  the  said  matter.  There  is  no  dii]icultv  in  the  identification  of  the 
being,  in  virtue  ot  which  the  compound  subsists,'with  the  h)rm  itself  of  the 

nies  in  them  int-Jicct,  free  uii!,  the  power--  of  form 


ing  general  concept^  and  determining  their  own 
judgements,  and  the  immortality  of  their  souls. 

*  Averroes,  and  after  him  St  '^homa^  (II  Sent, 
d.  17,  cj.  2,  a.  i),  attributes  this  opinion  to  Avem- 
pace  ^(Ibn-Badja),  a  Moorish  philosopher  at  Seville 
and  Granada  in  the  early  twelfth  century.  A.  m.iKing 
the  potential  intellect  a  corporeal  faculty^  the  opinion 
is  redolent  of  Alexander,  and  is  rejeded  by  Averroes. 

t  We  ma\-,  nay,  we  always  do,  take  a  universal 
view  of  a  corporeal  thing,  as '  came!,'  '  >team-enginc.' 
It  is  a  capital  error  in  philosophy  to  make  all  unl- 
versals  abstmct  ideas.  All  concrete  'thing,  are  univer- 
salised  in  the  mind. 


\  Namely,  the  very  .amc  boviily  part,  which  were 
implicated  in  the  original  -en^ible  impression,  or  im- 
pressions, which  ph.uir.isy  now  reproduic^.  Thi^  is 
well  brought  out  by  Ham  m  hi>  Scma  and  InteilccL 

§  If  a  man  !>,  let  us  -ay,  a  Master  of  Art^,  the 
/-^r-'^,;/ principle,  whereby  he  i>  sueh,  is  the  degree 
it>ell;  the  rjfi  u-nt  prim  ipbe  is  the  authority  of  the 
LnuerMty  v\huh  lonterred  the  degree;  while  tlic 
man,  on  wh.>ni  it  i,.  conferred,  is  the  m.utcr.  Thi^ 
form  Is  not  ^ulhtantw:!,  but  a^eulfntut:  the  man  vsould 
be  a  man  without  it.  l^ut  without  his  soul  he  would 
not  be  a  man. 

11  Jone^,  M..-\.,doe~  not  bear  about  him  the  autho- 
rity of  his  University.  .A  son  has  not  the  life  of  his 
father,  but  a  similar  life. 
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said  cuin[M.und,  since  the  compound  is  only  through  the  f)rm,  and  neither 
subsists  a[Mrt.* 

It  mav  be  objected  that  a  subsistent  intelligence  cannot  communicate  its 
beniL:  t«.  a  material  bodv  m  ^uch  a  way  that  there  shall  be  one  being  of  the 
subsistent  iiitelligence  and  the  material  bodv:  for  things  of  different  kinds 
have  different  modes  of  being,  and  nobler  is  the  l)eing  of  the  nobler  substance. 
This  obiectiun  would  be  m  point,  if  that  being  were  said  to  belong  to  that 
material  thing  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  belongs  to  that  subsistent  intel- 
ligence. Hut  it  is  not  so:  for  that  being  belongs  to  that  material  body  as  to  a 
recipient  >ubiect  raised  to  a  higher  state;  while  it  belongs  to  that  subsistent 
intelligence  as  to  its  principle  and  by  congruence  of  its  own  nature. 

In  thi^  way  a  wonderful  chain  of  beings  is  revealed  to  our  study.  The 
Iwe^t  memlKT  of  the  higher  genus  is  always  found  to  border  close  upon 
the  highest  member  of  the  lower  genus.  Thus  some  of  the  low^est  members 
of  the  genus  of  animals  attain  to  little  beyond  the  life  of  plants,  certain  shell- 
fidi  f.r  instance,  which  are  motionless,  have  only  the  sense  of  touch,  and  are 
attached  to  the  ground  like  plants.  Hence  Dionysius  says:  "  Divine  wisdom 
has  joined  the  ends  of  the  higher  to  the  beginnings  of  the  lower."  t  Thus  in 
the  genus  of  bodies  we  find  the  human  body,  composed  of  elements  equally 
tempered,  attaining  to  the  lowest  member  oV  the  class  above  it,  that  is,  to  the 
human  >oul,  which  holds  the  lowest  rank  in  the  class  of  subsistent  intelli- 
gences. Hence  the  human  soul  is  said  to  be  on  the  horizon  and  boundary  line 
l)etween  things  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  incorporeal 
substance  and  at  the  same  time  the  form  of  a  body. 

Above  other  forms  there  is  found  a  form,  likened  to  the  supramundane 
substances  in  point  of  understanding,  and  competent  to  an  adivity  which  is 
accomplished  without  any  bodily  organ  at  all;  and  this  is  the  intellectual  soul: 
tor  the  act  of  understanding  is  not  done  through  any  bodily  organ.  Hence  the 
intellectual  soul  cannot  be  totally  encompassed  bv  matter,'or  immersed  in  it, 
as  other  material  forms  are:  this  is  shown  by  its  intellectual  adivity,  wherein 
bodily  matter  has  no  share.  The  fac^  however  that  the  very  ad  of  under- 
standing m  the  human  soul  needs  certain  powders  that  work  through  bodily 
organs,  namely,  phantasy  and  sense,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  said  soul  is  natu- 
rally united  to  the  body  to  make  up  the  human  species. | 

•  Let  the  compound  be  Jones  graduate.  The  presses  in  the  marble  brought  him  the  idea  of  some- 
compound  subsists  m  the  ^tate  and  condition  of  a  '  ' 
graduate:  that  state  and  condition  is  the  being  of  the 
compound.  But  the  degree  itself  is  identical  with  the 
st.atc  and  condition  of  a  graduate.  Jona  graduate 
exists,  as  such,  only  through  the  degree.  The  degree 
h.i^  no  subsistence  awa;,-  from  Jones  graduate,  nor 
"Jones  graduate  away  from  the  degree. 

t  This  is  a  static  view  of  a  series  of  gradations,  as 
it  were,  cryvtalli'ied,  showing  no  indication  of  that 
tital progress  from  the  highest  of  the  lower  genus   to 
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the  lowest  of  the  higher,  which  i.  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion, true  or  false.  This  static  view,  which  isaNothat 
of  Aristotle,  has  been  termed  "evolution  in  co- 
existent e,"  not  m  succession. 

*  "A  man's  intellechial  knowledge  standi  to  his 
sen^iry  knowledge  a,  a  sculptor  chiselling  an  image 
out  of  marble  stands  to  the  workmen  who  bring  the 
marMe  from  the  quarry.  As  the  sculptor  cannot 
exercise  his  art  on  the  marble  unless  the  workmen 
bring  It  from  the  cjuarry,  so  a  man's  intellcd  can 
form  no  ideas  of  sensible  things  unless  it  has  presented 
to  It  through  the  external  .md  internal  senses  sensible 
images  of  the  same.    But  as  the  sculptor  alone  im- 


thing  conceived  in  his  mind,  so  with  his  intellecft 
alone  doe^  man  form  intellecfual  cognitions," — i.e. 
unnersal  concepts  (Bodder,  Pssckologia,  pp.  9.^,  95, 
translated).  The  intelled  then  (which  must  include 
the  rational  appetite,  the  will)  is  a  free  faculty,  inor- 
ganic; \Mpi(nu%  at  least  in  this  sense,  that  it  does  not 
actualise  any  body  organ,  as  sight  a6^ualises  the  eye: 
which  led  Aristotle  to  say  that  "were  the  eye  an 
animal,  sight  would  be  its  soul  "  {De  an'ma,  II,  i,  9), 
as  being  its  £iT£Af';^'€ta,  or  form.  But,  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, from  this  it  appear-  that  I'oi;?,  or  the  intelli- 
gent soul,  is  not  the  form  of  the  body.  St  Thomas 
would  meet  this  grave  objedion  by  laying  down,  as 
he  docs  {^um.  Theot.,  I,q.  77,  a.  l),  his  distindion  be- 
tween the  faculties  and  the  essence  (or  substance)  of 
the  soul.  The  soul,  he  would  say,  is  one  substance, 
with  faculties  vegetative,  sentient,  and  intelligent:  it 
i<  the  form  of  the  body  in  resped  of  these  vegetative 
and  sentient  faculties,  and  consequently  in  resped  ot 
the  "substance  to  which  those  faculties  are  attached, 
consequently  also  in  resped  even  of  the  intelligent 
faculties,  which  are  attached  to  the  same  substance  of 
the  soul.  For  this  distindion  of  faculty  and  substance 
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CHAPTER  r>XIX  So/u/io//  of  the  Ay^iaficnis  a//c''\-(/  to  shoic  thut 
a  Suhsistc?it  Intc/li^c?icc  ccuinot  he  ufiitcd  -cith  n  Body  as  the 
Form  of  that  Bochy'^ 

T\\\\  arguincnt>  wherewith  A\crr<>e-  c!ukM\>!iu\^  to  estabh-h  his 
opiiiiun  dt)  not  [>rove  that  the  ^>ub5l^tc^t  intelh'c^ence  i^  not  united 
with  the  hodv  as  the  rerni  (>r  the  -^ame. 

1.  The  wortls  of  Ari.-totle  ahniit  tlie  [Xitential  nitelle^f,  that  it  i^  "im- 
passible, unmixed,  and  separate,"!  <^(^  wA  necessitate  the  admi-Mi.n  that  the 
intellechial  substance  is  not  united  with  the  hodv  as  it>  form,  L:i\in'^  it  hem  >. 
They  are  sufficiently  verified  bv  >avinL,^  that  the  inteliectual  tacuhv,  which 
Aristotle  calls  the  '  speculative  faculty, '|  is  not  the  actuah>atioJi  oi'  any  organ, 
as  exercisino;  its  activitv  throuL^di  that  or^an. 

2.  Supposing  the  sid^stance  of"  the  soul  to  be  united  iii  being  with  the 
body  as  the  form  of  the  bodv,  while  still  the  intellect  i^  not  the  acfuali^ati(wi 
of  any  organ,  it  does  not  follow  that  intellect  falls  under  the  law  of  phv>ical 
determination,  as  (^k:^  sensible  and  material  things:  fir  we  ilo  not  suppo^e  in- 
telledl  to  be  a  harmony,  or  function  [ratio^  yox^s)  of  any  organ,  as  Aristotle 
says  that  sense  is.§ 

3.  That  Aristotle  in  saying  that  the  intellect  is  '  unmingled,'  or  'separate,' 
does  not  intend  to  exclude  it  from  being  a  part,  or  facultv,  of  the  soul,  wli.ch 
soul  is  the  form  of  the  whole  body,  is  evident  from  this  passai^a-,  where  he  is 
arguing  against  those  who  said  that  there  were  thflerent  parts  of  the  soul  m 
different  parts  of  the  body: — '^  If  the  whole  soul  keeps  together  the  body  as 
a  whole,  it  is  fitting  that  each  part  (A  the  soul  should  keep  together  some 
part  of  the  body:  but  this  looks  like  an  impossibilitv :  for  it  is  difficult  even 
to  imagine  what  part  of  the  body  the  intellect  shall  keep  tOL^ether 
or  how.     I 

see  Badder,  Psychlogia,  pp.  314,  315.  The  medixval 
mystics,  as  Thauleru;  and  Blosius,  made  miuh  oUhi^ 
'  substance  of  the  soul  '  {jundus  aninicr,  they  called  it), 
as  distinft  from  the  faculties :  in  i\\\^ Junius  amm<r, 
they  declared,  God  dwells  hy  grace  as  in  Hi^  -sanc- 
tuary, even  when  he  is  not  adually  thought  of.  It  i-- 
the  fashion  now  to  rail  at  '  faculty  p^ycholo^-y,'  to 
scout  the  idea  of'  substance,'  to  deny  all  '  p(,)tcntia! 
being,'  to  allow  of  nothing  but  prc^ent  actuality. 
Whoever  is  of  that  way  of  thinking,  and  takes  up  the 
Aristotelian  idea  of  vovq  ;^ojptfrroc,  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  carried  further  from  St  Thomas 
than  Averrocs  and  Alexander,  even  to  the  setting 
aside  of  the  individual  man  altogether. 

*  The  first  part  of  this  chapter  has  been  already 
translated  along  with  Chap.  L\'I.  What  now  follow 
are  answers  to  the  arguments  of  .Averroes  m  Chap. 
LIX. 

t  ;>(a>pt(TToc  Ka\  d/tiy^c  k(^1  uTra^T/r,  i^De  nnima.  III, 
V,  2),  words  generally  understood  of  the  aciivc  intel- 
lect, but  byAverroes  applied  to  the  potential.  How- 
ever in  III,  iv,  2,  3,  the  potential  intelle6\  is  called 
atraQic  and  (ifiiyij. 

I  TTcpt  hi  rnv  ira  /<a\  rrj^  BfwprfriKrjQ  Cwnifuwr. 
'De  animi,  11,  ii,  10. 

§  Somewhat  obscurely  in  Di^  aruma,  II,  xi,,  2,  j. 


\\l)e  anrr.a,  I,  v,  29,  where  Aristotle  seems  to 
assume  that  intellc(^t  is  a  part,  ^npun,  of  the  h)u\. 
Avcrroes  however  ml^'ht  have  replied  that  it  is  a  mere 
argumcntum  ad  homlnem  against  Plato,  who  did  up 
pose  so.  In  n.  25  however  Aristotle  >a)^  cicarlv,  to 
ycrwo-Kctv  r-r/f  i/'t';)^»/^- f(r7(,  k.t.X.,  w.hich  .-ee.  Hut  Aris- 
totle is  so  careless  a  writer,  -o  r<7,'ardle-<.  of  lii<s  own 
injun(ftion^  .md  definition-,  that  the  minute  analysis 
of  hi^  language,  fir  from  settling  a  point,  ma',-  he 
positively  mideading.  In  reading  him  you  have  often 
to  think,  not  so  nnicli  of  what  lie  says,  as  of  what  on 
his  own  -liowmg  he  should  sav. 

When  St  Thoma-s  teaches  that  the  -oul  i>  the 
form  of  the  body  by  its  substance,  but  not  bv  the 
faculty  oi  intelligence,  he  supposes  a  real  distinction 
between  the  soul  and  its  fuulties,  a  distinction  not 
admitted  by  the  earlier  scholastics  sometimes  called 
'  .Augii-tinians.'  In  his  ruling  that  the  intelligeni  e  ha- 
no  corporeal  organ,  one  naturall)  thinks  of  the  brain. 
But  the  brain,  in  the  Aristotelian  syvtem,  had  quite 
another  func'tion;  it  aCtcd  as  x  refrigerator  to  coo! 
down  the  vital  h'Mt  of"  the  body.  See  the  curiou's 
chapter,  De  partibus  ammnliwn,  JI,  7.  St  'i'homa- 
however  assigned  to  the  brain  omc  s,harc  in  .cn-ory 
proie-ssc^:  see  De  p'.tcntin  r.nim.r,  cap.  i\,  (j noted  m 
Dr  Mahcr's  Psychohgy,  pp.  568-9.  ed.  4. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII    That  thicPotcntiah  IntchhcB is  7iot  Oneandthie 

Same  i?i  ahh  Men 

h;XCl^  it  is  plainly  shown  that  there  is  not  one  and  the  same  poten- 
tial intellect,  belonging  to  all  men  who  are  and  who  shall  be  and 
who  ha\e  been,  as  Avcrroes  pretends."* 

.  It  h.i--  been  shown  that  the  sul)stance  of  the  intelled  is  united  with 
uhIv  and  I-  It-  form  (Chap.  L\'II).  But  it  is  impossible  for  there 
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•  See  Chap.  LXX\'I.  Alexander,  Avicenna,  and 
Averroes,  are  all  at  one  against  St  Thomas,  in  affirm- 
ing the  one  universal  intellect.  Thus  Averroes  writes 
(in  Aristot.,  7.)^  anima.  III,  v) :  "  Wc  agree  with  Alex- 
ander in  his  mode  of  explaining  the  adtivc  intclle^i; 
and  differ  from  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  potential 
intelled.'  If  Alexander  and  Avicenna  do  not  expres>ly 
affirm  the  oneness  and  universality  of  the  potential 
intellect,  the  reason  is,  b:cause  they  thought  it  enough 
to  affirm  the  universality  of  the  'active  intelle6\';  and 
did  not  so  clearly  as  Averroes  and  St  Tliomas  (see 
Chap.  LX)  mark  off"  from  the  spiritual  'potential  in- 
telle(5t  '  the  organic  and  perishable  '  passive  intelledi  ' 
(6  Se  Tra6i)TiKo<i  I'oi^g  (pOaproQ.  i)e  r.nima.  III,  v,  3). 

In  this  dispute  about  the  one  universal  intclle(ft 
these  two  questions  should  be  kept  distinct: — 

A.  Do  Alexander,  Avicenna,  and  Averroes,  or 
dues  Aqumas  speak  the  true  mind  of  Aristotle.' 

/y.  In  point  of  psychological  fad,  is  the  truth 
with  St  'I  hoinas  or  with  his  three  opponents.? 

A.  On  the  lurincr  cjuestion  I  observe  that  there 
is  no  complete  and  coherent  account  of  vovc  in 
Aribtotlc,  so  that  any  commentator  who  will  give 
such  a  complete  account  is  obliged  to  overshoot  his 
author.  The  cjucjtion  then  conie^  to  this:  On  which 
bide  is  Aristotle's  meaning  eked  out  with  lea>t  violence 
to  what  he  aClually  says.?  My  opinion  is  that  St 
'I  homas  u  the  better  .•\ri>totelian  in  speaking  of  the 
human  .uul  m  this  world,  and  .Averroes  in  speaking 
of  the  >oul  m  the  next  world.  I  think  that  Aristotle 
would  have  admitted  that  the  intellectual  soul  is  in 
the  body,  and  !>  individually  multiplied  in  the  bodies 
of  individual  men.  Averroes's  theory  of  the  ccntinuatio 
{ittisal),  or  union  of  the  individual  passive  intelled 
\Mth  the  univer.-al  potential  intellect,  is  to  me  far- 
fetehed,  inconsistent  with  the  sound  sense  of  Aris- 
totle, a  remnant  of  Moorish  mysticism  (although 
Averroes  himself  was  no  mystic)  rather  than  a  deve- 
lopment of  Greek  philosophy.  But  coming  to  the 
existence  of  the  intellectual  soul  after  death,  I  fear 
that  the  following  words  of  Averroes  declare  the 
mmd  of  Aristotle  more  faithfully  than  St  Thomas's 
doctrine  of  the  permanence  of  as  many  separate  souls 
as  there  hayi  been  bodies.  "  Of  all  things  the  soul  is 
most  like  light;  and  as  light  is  divided  bv  the  division 
of  illuminated  bodies,  and  then  becomes  one  when 
the  bodies  are  taken  away,  such  is  the  state  of  souls 
m  their  relation  with  their  bodies  "  ('7M/r«/?;o  r/r- 
strurhonum,  disp.  i,  p.  2  i,  cd.  15-4).  See  note  p.  I  2S. 

U.  hor  a  Catholic,  the  second  question  is  settled 
by  the  decree  of  the  fifth  Council  of  Lateran  under 
Leo  X  m  1513  against  the  Averroists  of  the  age: 
"  I  lie  send  i,  immortal,  and  individuallv  multipliablc, 
■ind  multiplied  according  to  the  multitude  of  the 
bodies  into  which  it  is  infused."  No  Catholic  can 
den)  the  immortality  of  the  individual  soul,  or  hold 
any  view  subversive  of  individual  responsibilitv,  as 
though  saint  and  sinner  alike  were  automata,'  ad- 
ministered   by   an    intelligence    and   will   foreign   to 


themselves.  The  one  really  Universal  Intelled  is  that 
of  God ;  and  the  Divine  Mind  works  upon  our  mortal 
minds,  not  formally,  as  a  constituent  of  them,  but 
effiiiently,  as  guiding  them,  while  rcspeding  their 
native  liberty.  In  his  work,  'De  amrmf  beatitudine, 
cap.  iii,  Averroes  says  very  justly  that  the  '  aClive  in- 
tclleift '  is  so  called,  not  merely  in  an  efficient,  but  in 
^formal  sense.  "The  aiffive  intellect  is  a  cause  in  re- 
gard of  the  potential  intelled  not  only  by  way  of 
efficiency  and  movement,  but  also  by  way  of  final 
perfc(^ion,  that  is,  by  way  of  form  and  consummation  " 
(p.  151).  It  would  then  be  pantheism,  which  even 
Averroes  avoids,  to  make  God  the  '  adive  intelled  ' 
of  the  world,  in  the  Aristotelian  sense.  But  God  is 
the  effii'ient/y  illuminating  intellect  of  all  other  intcl- 
led^s.  The  modus  operandi  whereby  God  ads  upon  the 
minds  of  mortal  men,  whether  indiredly  through 
sensible  objecls,  or  in  any  more  dired  way,  is  an  in- 
teresting and  comparatively  unexplored  region  of 
psychology.  The  intelleclual  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  the  universal;  and  the  universal  is  our  natural 
avenue  to  the  divine.  "  Material  forms,"  says  Aver- 
roes, "  when  abstracted  in  the  soul  from  their  matters, 
become  science  and  understanding;  and  understand- 
ing is  nothing  else  than  forms  abstradcd  from  matter, 
....  nothing  else  .han  a  comprehension  of  things 
understood,  ....  nothing  else  than  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  order  of  the  world  "  {Destructic  destruc- 
ticnum,  disp.  6,  p.  86).  He  goes  on  to  show  how 
intclled  is  impeded  and  retarded  by  having  to  study 
these  forms  in  matier. 

Mental  experience,  a  witness  too  little  heard  in 
this  discussion,  reveals  to  us  this  fad,  that  the  more 
absorbed  we  are  in  intelledual  occupation,  the 
more  forgetful  we  are  of  ourselves.  Aristotle  places 
happiness  in  contemplation;  and  contemplation  is 
a  process  of  being  universalised  and  de-individualised. 
The  irliihi  of  our  animal  organism,  our  bodily  needs 
and  apprehensions,  drive  us  back  upon  ourselves. 
Happiness  puts  us  out  of  ourselves:  misery  is  a  pain- 
ful consciousness  of  self.  Some  such  painful  isolation 
in  the  next  world,  some  state  in  which  the  soul  is 
driven  in  upon  itself,  excluded  from  the  universal 
truth  and  universal  good,  and  as  it  were  crushed 
within  its  own  individuality,  may  be  the  penal  con- 
sequence of  selfishness  and  sin. 

I'hantastic  and  objedionable  on  many  points  as 
/\verroes  is,  there  is  a  world  of  thought  in  Averroism; 
and  his  great  opponent  St  Thomas  owes  not  a  little 
to  the  Commentator.  Kenan  indeed  goes  the  length  of 
sa)ing:  Albert  (Albcrtus  Magnus)  dolt  tout  a  Aticenne; 
Sciint  Thomas,  comme  pkilosophe,  presque  tout  a  Averroes 
{Ayerroes  et  TJ^erroisme,  p.  236). 

The  reader  may  consult  Roger  Bede  V'aughan's 
St  Thomas  of  Aquin  (Longmans,  1871),  vol.  I,  pp.  300, 
301,  tor  Averroes's  dodrine  of  the  passive  and  adive 
intelled;  and  vol.  II,  pp.  799-809,  for  an  analysis  of 
St  Thomas's  Opui.ulum  ue  unitate  intelleBus. 
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to  be  one  tonn   utherwi-e  than  ui"  une  matter.   Thcretuie   tlicre   is  not   one 
intellect  tor  all  men. 

A.  2  iUhi  ;.*^  It  i>  not  [M)>-ihle  for  a  dog's  soul  to  enter  a  \V(>lr"s  h(Hlv,or 
a  man's  stnil  anv  other  body  than  the  h^^A\  .>t\i  man.  Ihit  tlu-  ^ame  pr(, por- 
tion that  hold^  between  a  man^  m-uI  and  a  man's  body,  liohs  between  the 
soul  ot  this  man  anil  the  body  o\  this  man.  it  i->  im[^o-Md>Ie  therefore  fir  tfie  m)u1 
of  t/j/s  man  to  enter  any  other  bodv  than  the  bodv  of  ,7;;/  man.  Hut  it  i-  bv 
the  soul  of  tlu's  man  that  tvis  man  uiuier^tands.  Therefore  there  is  nut  one 
and  the  same  intellect  ot  tv:.i  man  and  of  that. 

^^.  4.  A  thiuL,^  has  beini;  trom  that  ,M)uree  tVom  whence  it  ha^  unitv:  for 
orh'  and  Av/z^r  are  in>eparable.  But  eservthiiiL;  ha^  bein^  In  it^  own  firm. 
Theretore  the  unity  of  the  thin-  f'llow-  the  iinitv  ot"  the  f'rm.  It  i^  in-ipo.- 
sible  therefore  for  there  to  be  one  firm  of  ditfercnt  indi\idiial  men.  But  the 
torm  ot  any  individual  man  i^  hi'^  intellectu.d  -oul.  It  1-  impo-sdde  theref -re 
for  there  to  be  one  intellect  of  all  men. 

But  it  it  is  said  that  the  sentient  soul  of  t/iis  man  is  other  than  the 
sentient  soul  ot  t/.'cit,  and  so  fir  firth  the  two  are  not  one  man,  thou'jh 
there  be  one  intellect  ot  bt)th,  such  exfdanation  camiot  .stand.  For  the  proper 
activity  of  every  bein-^^  f)llt)Ws  upon  and  i>  iiuiicative  of  its  species.  But  a^ 
the  proper  activity  of  an  animal  is  to  feel,  mi  the  pro[^er  activity  of  a  man  is 
to  understand.  As  any  gi\-en  indixidual  i>  an  .mimal  m  that  he  ha-  teelinL,^ 
so  is  he  a  man  by  virtue  of  the  faculty  w  herein  he  understantb.  But  the 
faculty  whereby  the  soul  understands,  or  the  man  through  the  soul,  is 
the  potential  intellect.  This  individual  then  i>  a  man  bv  the  potential 
intellect.  If  then  t/ji's  man  has  another  sentient  -oul  than  another  man,  but 
not  another  potential  intellect,  but  one  and  the  ^ame,  it  tollows  that  they  are 
two  animals,  but  not  two  men. 

B.  To  these  ari^uments  the  Commentator  rei^lies  bv  savm:^  that  the 
potential  intellect  is  conjoined  with  us  throni^di  its  own  firm,  namelv, 
through  an  intelligible  impres>ion,  one  subiect  of  which  [is  the  said  poten- 
tial intellect,  and  one  subject  again]  is  the  phantasm  existing  in  us,  which 
differs  in  different  men;  and  thus  the  potential  intellect  is  multiplied  in 
different  men,  not  by  reason  of  its  substance,  but  bv  reaMin  ot  its  torm. 

The  nullity  of  this  reply  appears  bv  what  has  been  -how  11  above  (Chaf>. 
LIX),  that  it  Would  be  impos^lble  fir  anv  nian  to  ha\e  uiulerstanding,  if  thib 
were  the  only  way  in  which  the  potential  intellect  were  conjoined  with  us. 
But  suppose  that  the  aforesaid  conjunction  (< ■>////////.///.)  were  sullicient  to 
render  man  intelligent,  still  the  said  answer  does  not  solve  the  arL^uments 
already  alleLred. 

B.  I.  According  to  the  above  exposition,  nothing  belonging  to  intelled 
will  remain  multiplied  as  men  are  multiplied  excefU  only  the  phantasm,  or 
impression  in  phantasy;  and  this  very  phantasm  will  not  be  multiplied  as  it  i- 
actually  understood,  because,  as  so  understood,  it  is  in  the  potential  intellect, 
and  has  undergc^ne  abstraction  of  material  conditions  under  the  operation  of 
the  active  intellect;  whereas  the  phantasm,  as  a  potential  term  ot  intelligence, 
does  not  transcend  the  grade  of  the  sentient  soul. 

B.  2.  Still  the  objedion   holds,  that  f/iis  man  will   not   be   differentiated 

*  St  Thomas  argues  upon  thi^  pa. ^age,  7)r-^ffm/7,  itself  in    any    Ua1\  :    wiicrca     It    Mcni.    proper    tliat 

I,  iii.  26:  **They  try  to  describe  to  us  the  qualities  every  body  -hould  have  it^  ..■.\n  ^p-.H  ic,  and  furni.  It 

of  the  soul,  but  add  no  further  details  as  to  the  body  is  as  though    they  said    that    the   carpenter',  art  got 

which  is  to  receive  it,  a>  though   it  were  possible,  as  into  the  bagpipes:  for  a^  art  UiCs  its  instruments,  ^o 

the  Pythagorean  fables  have  it,  fur  any  suul  to  array  the  soul  has  to  use  the  body." 
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from  that  except  by  the  sentient  soul;  and  the  awkw^ard  consequence  follows 
that  t/j/s  man  and  //w/  together  do  not  make  a  plurality  of  men. 

B.  3.  Nothing  attains  its  species  by  w^hat  it  is  potentially,  but  by  w^hat 
it  is  a^tuallv."'  But  the  impression  in  phantasy,  as  multiplied  in  t/i/'s  man  and 
t/iat,  ha^  oidv  a  potentially  intelligible  being.  Therefore  that  impression,  as 
so  mult!}alied,  does  not  put  any  given  individual  in  the  species  of 'intelligent 
animal,'  which  is  the  definition  of  '  man.'  Thus  it  remains  true  that  the 
specific  ratio  ot  '  man  '  is  not  multiplied  in  individual  men. 

B.  4.  It  is  the  first  and  not  the  second  perfectionf  that  gives  the  species 
to  every  living  thing.  But  the  impression  in  phantasy  is  a  second  perfection; 
and  therefore  not  trcun  that  multiplied  impression  has  man  his  species. 

B.  6.  That  wdiich  puts  a  man  in  the  species  of  man  must  be  something 
abiding  in  the  same  individual  as  long  as  he  remains:  otherwise  the  individual 
w  ould  not  be  always  ot  (^le  and  the  same  species,  but  now  of  one  species  and 
now  of  another.  But  the  impressicMis  of  phantasy  do  not  remain  always  the 
same  in  the  same  man;  but  new  impressions  come,  and  previous  impressions 
[KTish.  Theretore  the  individual  man  does  not  attain  his  species  by  any  such 
impression:  nor  is  it  anything  in  the  phantasy  that  conjoins  him  with  the 
f  )rmal  principle  ot  his  species,  which  is  the  potential  intellect. 

C.  But  it  it  is  said  that  the  individual  does  not  receive  his  species  by  the 
phantasms  themselves,  but  by  the  faculties  in  which  the  phantasms'  are, 
namely,  the  phantasy,  the  memory,  and  the  >/>  cogitatha  which  is  proper  to 
man.  and  wdiich  in  the  De  anima.  III,  v,  Aristotle  calls  the  'passive  intelle6t,'| 
the  same  awkward  consequences  still  follows 

C.  I .  Since  the  >/j  c^ygitatrca  operates  only  upon  particulars,  the  impressions 
of  which  it  puts  apart  and  puts  together;^  and  further,  since  it  has  a  bodily 
organ  through  which  it  acts,||  it  does  not  transcend  the  rank  of  the  sentient 
soul.  But  in  virtue  of  his  sentient  soul,  as  such,  man  is  not  a  man,  but  an 
aiumal.  It  still  tlierefore  remains  true  that  the  element,  supposed  to  be  multi- 
plied in  Us,  belongs  to  man  only  in  his  animal  capacity. 

C.  2.  The  cogitative  faculty,  since  it  ads  through  an  organ,  is  not  the 
faculty  whereby  we  understand.  But  the  principle  whereby  we  understand  is 
the  principle  whereby  man  is  man.  Therefore  no  individual  is  man  by  virtue 
of  the  cogitative  facultv:  nor  does  man  bv  that  faculty  essentially  differ  from 
dumb  animab,  as  the  Commentator  pretends. 

C.  3.  The  cogitative  faculty  is  united  to  the  potential  intelledt,  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  intelligence,  only  by  its  adion  of  preparing  phantasms  for 
the  active  intellect  to  render  them  actual  terms  of  intelligence  and  perfections 
of   the   potential   intellect.    But   this   preliminary   activity   of  the   cogitative 

*  liuvv   then    i?   the   human   cmhr}o   man?  The       putting  together  to  affirmation :  but  affirmation  and 


question  is  irrelevant  for  thi^  rca-.()i-i  :  every  species 
contains  imperfe(tt  individuals,  but  the)-  arc  not  t\-pe5 
of  the  species:  the  type  is  the  perfection  of  the  species, 
the  standard  to  which  various  indi\idua]s  variou>ly 
attain.  The  point  under  discussion  here  is  the  proper 
t;  pe  oi  tile  human  -pccies. 

t  Tiiat  i^  to  -a}-,  what  the  tiling  can  do,  not  what 
it  does;  the  power,  not  the  aCt.  See  note,  p.   126. 

t    This  is  what  Averroc^  is  represented  as  siymg 


negation  are  not  sentient  but  intelligent  ads.  Remain- 
ing in  the  sentient  order,  the  vu  cogiiativa  seems  to 
associate  and  dissociate  rather  than  to  affirm  and  deny. 
II  "The  middle  cell  of  the  head,"  according  to 
Avcrroes  in  Chap.  LX.  If  any  one  will  have  it  that 
the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  is  the  organ  even  of 
intelligence  itself,  the  scholastic  reply  is:  'Of  intelli- 
gence a-s  needing  the  concurrence  of  phantasms,  yes: 
of  intelligence    pure   and   simple,  exadly   the   lovg 


m  Cliap.  LX,  which  see  for  explanations.  Et  intclligit  )^ijjpiaTO(:,  no.'  The  difficulty  remains,  that  precisely 

■iri^t^tcln  pc^-  intelkaum  pauihilem  ipiam  Yirtutem  cogi-  over  the  mo>t  abstrad  thinking,  where  the  thinker 

tr.tK,:r:  is  A\erroes's  comment  on  tiie  TradyTiKor  i<nx  does  his  utmost  to  dispense  with  phantasms,  does  the 

<t>tJafnuv  ()!  Dr  anir?h:.  III,  v,  3.  Alexander  had  taken  grey  matter  of  the  brain  get  most  exhausted.  Perhaps 

the  77ay,/Tt«oi  yoh  to  be  the  potential   intellect.    St  the  effort  to  dispense  with  phantasms  does  violence 

I  homas  1^  Averroist  on  this  point.  to   the   phantasy,  and   thereby  consumes  the  tissue 

§  The  putting  apart  leads  up  to  denial,  and  the  which  mmisters  to  that  sentient  faculty. 
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faculty  d()es  not  always  remain  the  same  in  u>.  Therefore  it  cannot  he  the 
means  whereby  man  is  conjoined  with  the  .specific  principle  ot  the  huiiuiii 
species,  or  made  a  member  of  that  species. 

C.  4.  It  the  potential  intellect  o{  tlv's  and  /Z'<//  man  were  numerically  one 
and  the  same,  the  acl  of  understanding  would  he  one  and  the  same  in  both, 
which  is  an  impossibility. 

D.  But  it  it  is  said  that  the  a6t  of  understandinLi:  is  multiplied  accordin^,^ 
to  the  diversity  of  impressions  in  phantasy,  that  su[iposition  cannot  stand. 

D.  3.  For  the  potential  intellect  understands  a  man,  not  as  f/jis  individual 
man,  but  as  man  simply,  according  to  the  specific  essence  of  the  race.  Hut 
this  specific  essence  remains  one,  however  much  impressions  in  phantasy  are 
multiplied,  whether  in  the  same  man  or  in  different  men.  Tlierefore  no 
multiplication  of  phantasms  can  be  the  cause  of  multiplication  of  the  a(^f  of 
understanding  in  the  potential  intellect,  considering  the  same  species;  anti 
thus  we  shall  still  have  numerically  one  action  in  different  men. 

D.  4.  The  proper  subject  in  which  the  habit  o{  knt)wledge  resides  is  the 
potential  intellect.  But  an  accident,  so  long  as  it  remains  specifically  one,  is 
multiplied  only  by  coming  to  reside  in  difierent  subjects.  If  then  the  potential 
intellect  is  one  in  all  men,  any  habit  of  knowledge  ^specifically  the  same,  sav, 
the  habit  of  grammar,  must  be  numerically  the  same  in  all  men,  which  is 
unthinkable. 

E.  But  to  this  they  sav  that  the  subject  o{  the  habit  of  knowledire  is  not 
the  potential  intellect,  but  the  passive  intellect  atui  the  cogitative  faculty 
(Chap.  LX):  which  it  cannot  be. 

E.  I.  For,  as  Aristotle  shows  in  the  Et/iii-s  (II,  i),  like  acts  engender  like 
habits;  and  like  habits  reproduce  like  acts.  Now  bv  the  acts  of  the  potential 
intellect  there  comes  to  be  the  habit  of  knowledge  in  us;  and  we  are  com- 
petent for  the  same  ads  by  possession  of  the  habit  of  knowledge.  Therefore 
the  habit  of  knowledge  is  in  the  potential  intellec^t,  not  in  the  passive. 

E.  2.  Scientific  knowledge  is  of  demonstrated  conclusions;  and  tlemon- 
strated  conclusions,  like  their  premises,  are  universal  truths.*  Science  there- 
fore is  in  that  faculty  which  takes  cognisance  of  universals.  But  the  passive 
intellect  is  not  cognisant  of  universals,  but  of  particular  notions. 

F.  The  error  of  placing  the  habit  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  [Ki>sive 
intellect  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  observation  that  men  are  f  )und  more 
or  less  apt  for  the  study  of  science  according  to  the  several  dispositions  of 
the  cogitative  faculty  and  the  phantasy. 

F.  I.  But  this  aptitude  depends  on  those  faculties  only  as  remote  condi- 
tions: so  it  also  depends  on  the  complexion  of  the  body,  as  Aristotle  savs 
that  men  of  delicate  touch  and  soft  flesh  are  clever. f  But  the  proximate 
principle  of  the  act  of  speculative  understanding  is  the  habit  of  scientific 
knowledge:  for  this  habit  must  perfect  the  power  of  understanding  to  act 
readily  at  will,  as  other  habits  perfect  the  powers  in  which  they  are. 

F.  2.  The  dispositions  of  the  cogitative  faculty  and  the  phantasy  reganl  the 
object:  they  regard  the  phantasm,  which  is  prepared  by  the  ef!iciency  of  these 
ficulties  readily  to  become  a  term  of  actual  understanding  under  the  actit^n 
of  the  active  intelled.  But  habits  do  not  coruiition  objects-  they  conditi(Hi 
faculties.  Thus  conditions  that  take  the  edue  off  terrors  !  are  not  the  habit 

Wc    -hould    -.1) ,    mm  h    tij    the    ^amc    purpose,  btt'.>.  ;'cn  Jc\  crnr- .invi  -tupidit)  ;  .iik!  that  iv..in  1^  ttv 

th.U  science  deals  with  uniformitus  of  nature.  i  Irvcre-^t  ot'  .uuni.iK   because  he   1     mo^t   «ti-itive    to 

f  De  amnitj,  II,  ix,  4,  where  wc  further  re.id  th.it  toach. 
dehcac)'  or  obtuscness  ot"  touch  makes  the  diHcreiKc  I  e.g.,  aiutilhctics. 


n 


of  fortitude:  f)rtitude  is  a  disposition  of  the  conative  part  of  the  soul  to 
meet  terriers.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  habit  of  knowledge  is  not  in  the 
passive  but  in  the  potential  intellect. 

F.  3.  If  the  potential  intellect  of  all  men  is  one,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  potential  intellect  has  always  existed,  if  men  have  always  existed,  as 
Averroists  suppose;  and  much  more  the  adtive  intellect!,  because  agent  is 
more  honourable  than  patient,  as  Aristotle  says  {De  anma^  III,  v).*  But  if 
the  agent  is  eternal,  and  the  recipient  eternal,  the  contents  received  must  be 
eternal  also.  Therefore  the  intellectual  impressions  have  been  from  eternity 
in  the  potential  intellec^t:  therefore  it  will  be  impossible  for  it  to  receive 
afresh  any  new  intellectual  impressions.  But  the  only  use  of  sense  and  phantasy 
in  the  process  of  understanding  is  that  intellectual  impressions  may  be 
gathered  from  them.  At  this  rate  then  neither  sense  nor  phantasy  will  be 
needed  for  understanding;  and  we  come  back  to  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that 
we  do  not  acquire  knowledge  by  the  senses,  but  are  merely  roused  by  them 
to  remember  what  we  knew  before. t 

G.  But  to  this  the  Commentator  replies  that  intellectual  presentations 
reside  in  a  twofold  subject:  in  one  subjeCt,  from  which  they  have  everlasting 
being,  namely,  the  potential  intellect;  in  another  subject,  from  which  they 
have  a  recurring  new  existence,  namely,  the  phantasm,  or  impression  in 
phantasy.  He  illustrates  this  by  the  comparison  of  a  sight-presentation,  which 
has  also  a  twofold  subject,  the  one  subjeCt  being  the  thing  outside  the  soul, 
the  other  the  visual  faculty.  But  this  answer  cannot  stand. 

G.  1.  For  it  is  impossible  that  the  action  and  perfection  of  the  eternal 
should  depend  on  anything  temporal.  But  phantasms  are  temporal  things, 
continually  springing  up  afresh  in  us  from  the  experience  of  the  senses. 
Therefore  the  intellectual  impressions,  whereby  the  potential  intelleCf  is 
actuated  and  brought  to  activitv,  cannot  possibly  depend  on  phantasms  in 
the  way  that  visual  impressions  depend  on  things  outside  the  soul.| 

G.  2.  Nothing  receives  what  it  has  already  got.  But  before  any  sensory 
experience   of  mine    or    yours   there   were   intellectual    impressions    in    the 

*  Averroes  expressly  in.ikes  .ill  and  each  of  these  things,   exist    in    two   w.iys,   in    both   eternally:    (a) 

suppositions.  matfrialh,  m  sensible  things,  the  world  being  eternal, 

t  The  tentative  conclusions  of  the  Mfno,  S2-S6,  in  which  sensible  things  these  forms  are   potentially 

and  the  poetry  of  the /'^fr/r/^j,  passed  into  aphorisms  intelligible,    being    abstra(fted    thence    by    intelletl: 

among  the  later  Plat(mi>ts.  See  Jowett's  'Dialogues  cf  (b)  mtellefliuiU'^,  in  the  eternal  intclled,  which  is  at 
IHalo,  II,  pp.   1  V19,  ed.  3.  Later  Platonists,  we  may 


ba_\-,  were  niurc  Platonic  than  Pl.ito.  Hut  il  remains 
a  leading  line  of  diffcreiu  e  between  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, that  Plato  never  gave  due  recognition,  as 
Aristotle  did,  to  the  value  of  sense  experience  in 
t:ie  genesis  of  science  and  philo>oph}'. 

St  '^h(lma^'-  argument  here  is  this,  that  if  the 
human  mind  is  etern.il  and  one,  then  human  know- 
ledge l^  eternal  and  one:  whence  it  lollows  that, 
when  the  individual  ^ccms  to  be  learning  by  the 
experience  of  his  senses,  he  i^  really  only  recognising 
what  1    in  hiv  mind  alrcad.w 

t  It  IS  supposed  {iid  h-rninfiti)  that  the  potential 
intclled  is  eternal. — Yet  -.omeliow  the  argument  here 
seems  to  miss  the  point.  The  Commentator  never 
said  that  the  presentations  in  the  eternal  potential 
."■ended 


intellcLt 


j'l-uuLu  on  the  phantasm>  of  any  indi- 
vidual. He  never  likened  those  presentations  to  the 
mdividuars  fleeting  visual  impres^on^  of  things:  but 


he  likened  tiie  presentations  in  tlie  eternal  intelled 
to  things,  and  the  phantasms  of  the  individual  to  his 
visual  impressions  of  things. 

Averroes  contended   that   *  forms,'   or   aspeils  of 


once  potential  and  adive.  He  added  that  the  same 
forms  had  an  intelleftual  existence  in  a  third  way, 
namely,  a  temporal  existence  in  the  mind  of  this 
and  that  individual,  which  mind  is  'continued,'  or 
'conjoined'  for  a  time  with  the  eternal  intellect: 
this  asserted  'continuation'  of  the  temporal  with  the 
eternal  is  the  theme  of  contention  between  Averroes 
and  St  Thomas. 

St  Thomas  might  refit  his  argument  (as  indeed 
he  does  presently)  by  demanding  how  intelledual 
presentations  Come  to  be  in  this  supposed  one  eternal 
intelled,  whether  by  abstradion  from  previous  phan- 
tasms or  not.  To  say  that  the  potential  intelleft  had 
impressions  independent  of  previous  phantasms,  would 
put  the  Commentator  in  flat  contradidion  with 
Aristotle;  e.g.,  'De  anima.  III,  vii,  3,  4:  "To  the 
intclle(ftual  soul  phantasms  are  as  sense-perceptions: 
wherefore  the  soul  never  understands  without  a 
phantasm."  On  the  other  hand,  if  phantasms  are 
presupposed,  there  must  have  been  phantasms  also 
from  eternity:  how  otherwise  could  an  eternal  mind 
depend  on  phantasms  for  all  its  content? 
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potential  intellect:  tor  the  i^eneratiMn.  hctcre  u-  eouK!  n.-t  ha\e  iiiulefbtood, 
had  not  the  potential  nitellect  hecn  reduced  to  a6t  by  intclk-ciual  inipre^si(nr<. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  those  ii]ipression<,  fornKrlv  rcceixed  in  tlie  potential 
intellect,  have  ceased  to  be:  iK'caii-e  the  [Potential  iiitcllcet  not  onlv  receives 
but  keeps  what  it  receives:  hence  it  i^  ealleJ.  the  ^-[^laee  of"  uieas."*  Theretore' 
on  this  showing,  no  impressions  trv)ni  our  phanta>ni>  are  received,  in  the 
potential  intellect. 

G.  6  a/h/  7.  It  the  potential  intellect  recei\e>  no  intellectual  impressions 
from  the  phantasms  that  are  in  us,  because  it  ha-^  aheadv  receiveti  them  troin 
the  phantasms  of  those  who  were  betore  us,  then  tor  the  like  reason  we 
must  say  that  it  receives  impressions  from  the  phantasms  of  no  generation 
of  men,  whom  another  generation  has  preceded.  But  everv  generation  has 
been  preceded  by  some  previous  generation,  if  the  world  and  human  societv 
is  eternal,  as  Averroists  suppose.  Theretore  the  potential  intellect  never  recei\  es 
any  impressions  from  phantasms;  and  from  this  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
potential  intellect  has  no  need  of  phantasms  to  understand.  Hut  we  (/r.s) 
understand  by  the  potential  intellect.  Therefore  neither  shall  we  need  sense 
and  phantasm  for  our  understanding:  which  i^  manitestlv  false  and  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Aristotle. f 

For  the  potential  intellect,  like  every  other  substance,  operates  according 
to  the  mode  of  its  nature.  Now  according  to  its  nature  it  is  the  f)rm  of  the 
body.  Hence  it  understands  immaterial  things,  but  views  them  in  some 
material  medium;  as  is  shown  by  the  tact  that  in  teaching  universal  truths 
particular  examples  are  alleged,  in  which  what  is  said  mav  be  seen.  I'here- 
fore  the  need  which  the  potential  intellect  has  of  the' phantasm  betore 
receiving  the  intellectual  impression  is  ditlerent  from  that  which  it  has  after 
the  impression  has  been  received.  Hetore  reception,  it  needs  the  phantasm  to 
gather  from  it  the  intellectual  impression,  so  that  the  phantasm  then  stands 
to  the  potential  intellect  as  dn  object  which  moves  it.  Hut  at'ter  receiving  the 
impression,  of  which  the  phantasm  is  tlie  \  chicle,  it  needs  the  phantasm  as 
an  instrument  or  basis  of  the  impression  received.  I'hus  bv  commaiul  of  the 
intellect  there  is  formed  in  the  phantasv  a  phantasm  an.^wering  to  such  and 
such  an  intellectual  impression;  and  in  tliis  phantasm  the  intellectual 
impression  shines  forth  as  dn  exemplar  in  tlie  thing  exemplified,  or  a^  m 
an  image. I 

G.  8.  If  the  potential  intellect  is  one  h)r  all  men  and  eternal,  bv  this  time 
there  must  have  been  received  in  it  the  intellectual  impression,  of  all  thin-s 
that  have  been  known  by  any  men  whatsoever.  Then,  as  every  one  of  us 
understands  by  the  potential  intellect,— nay,  as  the  act  of  understanding  in 
each  IS  the  act  of  that  potential  intellect  understanding, — everv  one  of  us 
must  understand  all  that  has  been  understood  bv  anv  other  men  whatsoever. 

H.To  this  the  Commentator  replies  that  we  do  not  umlerstand  bv  the 
potential  intellect  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  conjoined  with  us  thn.u-h  the 
impressions  in  our  phantasy,  and  that  these  phantasms  are  not  the  same  nor 

_  •  "  And  they  s.iy  well  who  call  the  soul  the  place 
of  ideas,  except  that  not  the  whole  soul,  but  onl)'  the 
intelledtua!  ^oul  is  such;  nor  are  the  ideas  in  a(f^ualitv, 
but  in  potentiality"  (Df  anmui.  III,  iv,  :;). 

t  "Whenever  the  mind  intcilechialiy  considers 
a  thing,  it  must  sim.ultaneou^ly  consider  some  phan- 
tasm." De  anima.  III,  viii,  5. 

X  This  latter  process,  in  which  the  phantasm  !^ 
called  up  at  the  beck  of  the  already  informed  intel- 
led,  is  what  Wordsworth  call.  "  imagination," — and 


the  i.u  uit)-  ot  acccinpli-hing  thl^  proi  -  -  1^  ihr  t'.,',  ul;-/ 
of"  imagination,"  a  faculty  intellectual  rather  tlian 
one  of  sense,  because  it  nuan^  intellect  leadmi;  and 
phantasy  serving.  Therefore  the  Aristotelian  cpcn-uatu 
(described  in  7),-  anima,  III,  1:;,  9  ,0.),  called  by  St 
Thomas  ifru:^^:n.:tio,  I  have  (li(>-.!n  to  render  by  the 
old  word  phr.ntMs.  It  is  a  fu  ult\  of  the  ^cnticnt 
nature,  and  therefore  not  />.'.;r;.v.;/;:v  m  the  Words- 
wortiiian  -en.e.  The  word  /.;;/  y  luis  other  meanings, 
inappropriate  in  tho  cunnexiun. 
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I  ?         similar  amongst  all    men.    And.   this  answer  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with 
^  j  the  dv.ctr  lie  that   has  gone  betore:   for,  apart   from  any  affirmation   of  the 

.  unirv  of  the  [Mitential   intellect,  it   is  true  that  we  do  not   understand   those 

\^  things,  tb.e  im}M-e^sions  whereof  are  in  the  potential  intellect,  unless  the 
appropriate  phantasms  are  at  hand.  But  that  this  answer  does  not  altogether 
esca[U'  the  difhcultv,  may  be  thus  shown. 

When  the  potential  intellect  has  been  actualised  by  the  reception  of  an 
intellectual  impression,  it  is  competent  to  act  of  itself:  hence  we  see  that, 
(mce  we  fiave  got  the  knowledge  ot  a  thing,  it  is  in  our  power  to  consider  it 
again  when  we  wish:  nor  are  we  at  a  loss  for  lack  of  phantasms,  because  it  is 
in  (iur  [lower  to  form  phantasms  suitable  to  the  consideration  which  we  wdsh, 
unless  there  happens  to  be  some  impediment  on  the  part  of  the  organ,  as  in 
persons  out  of  their  mind  or  in  a  comatose  state.  But  if  in  the  potential  intellect 
there  are  intellectual  impressions  of  all  branchesof  knowledge, — aswemustsay, 
if  that  intellect  is  one  and  eternal, — then  the  necessity  of  phantasms  for  the 
potential  intellect  will  be  the  same  as  in  his  case  who  already  has  knowledge, 
and  wishes  to  study  and  consider  some  point  of  that  knowledge,  for  that  also 
he  could  not  do  without  phantasms.*"  Since  then  every  man  understands  by 
the  potential  intellect,  so  far  as  it  is  reduced  to  adt  by  intelledual  impressions, 
so  every  man  should  be  able  on  this  theory  to  regard,  wdienever  he  would, 
all  the  known  points  of  all  sciences:  which  is  manifestly  false,  for  at  that 
rate  \\(^  one  would  need  a  teacher.  Therefore  the  potential  intelledf  is  not 
one  and  eternal. 

CHAPl  ER  \J^X\SI-Of  the  Opi?2io?i  of  Avicenna^  who  supposed 

I?itcllecfiial  Forms  not  to  he  py^eserved  hi  the  Pote?itial  IntelleEi^ 

T\\\\  above  arguments  (against  Averroes)  seem  to  be  obviated  by  the 
theory   of   Avicenna.    He   says   that   intellectual  impressions  do  not 
remain  in  the  potential  intellect  except  just  so  long  as  they  are  being 
actually  understood.];  And  this  he  endeavours  to   prove  from   the  fact   that 
forms   are   actually  apprehended   so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  faculty  that 
apprehends   them:    thus   in    the   act   of  perception  both   sense   and   intellect 
become  identified  with  their  obiects:§  hence  it  seems  that  whenever  sense  or 
intellect  is  united  with  its  object,  as  having  taken  its  form,acfual  apprehension, 
sensible  or  intellectual,  occurs.  But  the  faculties  which  preserve  forms  while 
not  actually  apprehended,  he  says,  are  not  the  faculties  that  apprehend  those 
forms,  but  storehouses  [thcsauros)  attached  to  the  said  apprehensive  faculties. 
Thus  phantasy  is  the  storehouse  of  forms  apprehended  by  sense;  and  memory, 
according  to  him,  is  the  storehouse   of  notions  apprehended   independently 
of   sensatK-n,  as  when  the  sheep  apprehends   the  hostility  of  the  wolf  ||  The 
capacity  t)t   the.se   faculties   f  )r  storing   up   forms  not  adually  apprehended, 
comes   from    their   having    certain    bodily   organs   in   which    the  forms   are 
received,  such  reception  h)llowing  close  upon  the  (first)  apprehension;f  and 

•  He  cannot  i-tudy  without  phantasms,  but  he 
has  the  com.mand  of  the  requisite  phantasms,  and 
brings  them  up  at  hi^  will.  Thu^  whoevc-r  knows  the 
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history  of  the  rci.trn  of  Elizabeth,  can  imprc-^s  into 
hh  service  phantasms  of  the  Queen  and  her  Court. 
Given  the  knowledge,  the  phanta^ms  will  come  when 
called  for. 

t  Which  i:.  tantamount   to  supposing  that   there 
IS  no  intellectual   mcmor\-,  but   a  series  of  recurring 
inspirations    from    with.out.    See    ^umv.a,    1,    q.    -9 
art.  6.  T      '  -7» 

I  On  the  duration  of  these  impressions  see  Father 
Bodder,  Tiyhologia,  p.   162. 


§  Inasmuch  as  the  objed  is  represented  in  sense 
and  intellect  by  a  sensible  or  intelligible  form. 

II  These  notions,  though  independent  of  sensa- 
tion, arc  not  intelledual:  they  arc  formed  by  that 
faculty  which  Avicenna  calls  'judgement,'  and  St 
Thomas  v!s  o'stimaUva.  See  p.  125. 

*i  Reccptione  proplnqua  apprehensi:ni.  M.  I'Abbe 
Kcalle  in  his  F'rench  translation  (\'ives,  Paris,  1854) 
has  iCunc  tnaniivc  qui  est  une  disposition  prochaine  a 
r apprehension  proprement  dite.  He  takes  the  form  to 
be  in  the  storehouse  of  phantasy  or  memory  before  it 
is  in  the  intelledual  faculty.  I  take  it  to  be  first  seized 
by  the  apprehensive  faculty,  then  conbigned  to  the 
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thereby  the  apprehen-ive  facultv,  turninLr  to  these  storehouses,  apprehends 
in  act.' But  it  i:.  acknowledged  that  the  potential  intcllecf  i-  an  apprehensive 
faculty,  and  has  no  Inidih  organ:  hence  Avicenna  com  hides  that  it  is 
impossible  for  intellectual  impressions  to  be  preserved  m  the  potential 
intellect  except  so  long  as  it  i>  actually  understanding.  'Iheretore,  one  of 
three  things:  either  ^i)  these  intellectual  impressions  nui>t  he  pi-eser\ed.  m 
some  bodily  oriran,  or  faculty  havini:  a  hodilv  or^an:  or  (2)  thev  mu^t  he 
self-existent  intelligible  t'orm^,  to  which  our  potential  intellect  stands  m  the 
relation  of  a  mirror  to  the  obiedts  niirrored:  or  (3)  wh.ene\er  the  potential 
intellect  understands,  these  intellectual  impressions  nui-t  tluw  into  it  atredi 
from  some  separate  agent.  The  tirst  of  these  three  ^upposIti()ns  is  linpo-sihle: 
because  forms  existing  in  faculties  that  use  bodily  organs  are  onlv  [Potentially 
intelligible.*  The  second  supposition  is  the  opinion  ot  IMato,  which  Aristotle 
rejects.  Hence  Avicenna  concludes  that,  whenexer  we  actually  understand, 
there  How  into  our  potential  intellect  intellectual  impressions  from  the  actix  e 
intellect,  which  he  assumes  to  be  an  intelligence  subsisting  apart.  It  any  one 
objects  against  him  that  then  there  is  no  ditferencc  between  a  nian  when  he 
first  learns,  and  wdien  he  wishes  to  review  and  study  again  something  which 
he  has  learnt  before,  he  replies  that  to  learn  and  con  o\er  again  what  we 
know  is  nothing  else  than  to  acquire  a  perfect  habit  of  uniting  our.sclves  with 
the  (extrinsic)  active  intelligence,  so  as  to  receive  theretrom  the  intellectual 
form;  and  therefore,  before  we  come  to  rcHect  on  and  use  our  knowletlge, 
there  is  in  man  a  bare  potentiality  of  such  receptit)n,  but  retiection  on  our 
knowledge  is  like  potentiality  reduced  to  adt.  And  this  view  seems  consonant 
with  w^hat  Aristotle  teaches,  that  memory  is  not  in  the  intellectual  but  in 
the  sensitive  part  of  the  soul.f  So  it  seems  that  the  preserxation  of  intellectual 
impressions  does  not  belong   to   the   intellectual   part   ot   the  soul.t  But  on 

storehouse,  from  whence  it  is  brought  out  again  and       Sina  trLinsIated  by  J.  M.  MacdGnaU,  M.J.,  Hcyruth, 


re-apprehended  at  will.  So   I   understand  the  word.- 
that  follow,  of  revival,  not  of  first  apprehension. 

For  a  loan  of  this  translation,  the  only  transla- 
tion that  I  have  seen,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Reverend  James  Bredin,  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Oscott  College. 

*  Understand, — 'and  have  never  yet  come  to  be 
adlually  understood,  and  therefore  are  not  revivablc 
as  ideas  in  intelligence.' 

t  "  Memory  i?  incidentally  of  what  is  under- 
stood, but  ordinarily  of  what  is  primarily  perceived 
by  sense.  Wherefore  it  is  found  in  sundry  other 
animals  besides  men: — whereas,  if  it  were  one  of 
the  intellectual  part^,  not  many  animals  would  have 
any  memory,  perhaps  even  no  mortal  would  have  any" 
(Aristotle,  De  memoria,  I,  i,  7). 

X  A\icenna's  theory  tends  to  make  the  adive 
intellett  from  without  supply  the  potential  intellect 
with  intelligible  forms:  in  which  case  phantasms 
cease  to  be  necessary  as  a  previous  condition  for  the 
acquisition  of  intellectual  ideas;  and  the  arguments 
in  the  last  chapter,  which  suppose  such  necessity  of 
phantasms,  fall  to  the  ground.  Averroes  supposed  one 
universal  intellect  of  all  men,  at  once  potential  and 
adive:  he  left  the  individual,  mirely  as  such,  nothing 
higher  than  the  sentient  powers.  Avicenna  denied  to 
the  individual  the  active  intelleift,  and  supposed  one 
universal  active  intellect  for  all  mankind.  The  poten- 
tial intellecft  is  reduced  by  his  theory  to  a  momentary 
impressibility. 

Avicenna  (Abu  Ali  Ibn-Sina),  a  native  of  Persia, 
lived  A.D.  980-1037.  Like  Averroes,  he  was  physician 
and  philosopher.  I  quote  from  The  Psychology  of  Ibn- 


1S84.  P'our  faculties  are  distinguished  by  Avicenna, 
all  of  them  belonging  to  the  sentient  part  of  the  soul, 
none  of  them  to  the  intelligent  part.  'i"hc}-  arc  called 
"conceptual  faculty,"  "imagination,"  "judgement," 
"  memory." 

I.  Con.eptual  faculty.  "There  \^  nothing  in  the 
conceptual  faculty  besides  the  true  forms  derived 
from  sen>e"  (p.  28).  Tlus  seem,  to  correspond  to 
what  St  Thomas  calls  virtus  apprehensi'va  sensibilis,  the 
faculty  uf  sense  perception. 

II.  lmi7g:ni2tion.  "  In  animals  there  is  a  faculty 
which  compounds  whatever  forms  have  been  col- 
lected in  the  common  -en  c,  and  distinguishes  be- 
tween them,  and  differentiates  them,  without  the 
disappearance  of  the  forms  from  common  sense;  and 
this  faculty  is  named  imagination"  (p.  2S).  "The 
imaginative  faculty  performs  its  a(^tioni  without  per- 
ceiving that  things  arc  according  to  its  imaginings' 
(p.  2S).  " 'I"hc  imaginative  faculty  may  imagine 
tilings  other  than  that  which  the  judgement  considers 
desirable"  (p.  29).  If  we  might  a5sume  that  this 
'imagination'  is  purely  reproductive  of  sense  phan- 
tasm,, it  would  answer  to  the  '  ph.mtasy '  {tmaginatio) 
which  St  Thomas  ascribes  to  Avicenna. 

III.  Judgement.  "Then  in  animaN  there  is  a 
faculty  which  decides  deci-ivel\-  upon  a  thing,  whether 
it  is  this  or  not.  And  by  it  the  animal  flies  from  that 
wtiich  is  to  be  guarded  against,  and  seeks  that  which 
is  desirable.  This  faculty  is  called  the  yW^/»^  and 
the  supposing  faculty"  (pp.  28,  29).  It  is  not  difficult 
to  recognise  here  that  highest  faculty  of  animal 
nature,  called  in  other  animals  vis  a:stimativa,  in  man 
lis  ccgitatiya  (Chap.  LX). 
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careful  consideration  this  theory  will  he  tuund  ultimately  to  differ  little  or 
nothing  from  the  theory  of  Plato.  Plato  supposed  forms  of  intellect  to  be 
separately  existing  substances,  whence  knowledge  fiowed  in  upon  our  souls: 
Avicenna  supposes  one  separate  substance,  the  active  intellect,  to  be  the 
source  \\lien  knowledge  dow^s  in  upon  our  souls.  Now  it  makes  no  matter 
for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  whether  our  knowledge  is  caused  by  one 
separate  substance  or  by  several.  Either  way  it  will  follow  that  our  knowledge 
is  not  caused  by  sensible  things:  the  contrary  of  which  conclusion  appears 
from  the  tact  th.it  any  one  wanting  in  anv  one  sense  is  w^anting  in  acquain- 
tance with  the  sen.'Dible  objects  of  which  that  sense  takes  cognisance. 

I.  It  is  a  novelty  to  say  that  the  potential  intellect,  viewing  the  im- 
prc-^sions  matle  by  singular  things  in  the  phantasy,  is  lit  up  by  the  light  of 
the  active  intellect  to  know  the  universal;  and  that  the  action  of  the  lower 
faculties,  [phantasy,  memory,  and  cogitative  faculty,  fit  and  prepare  the  soul 
to  receive  the  emanation  of  the  active  intellect.  This,  I  say,  is  novel  and 
strange  doctrine:  tor  we  see  that  our  soul  is  better  disposed  to  receive 
iin[M-e>si()ns  trom  intelligences  subsisting  apart,  the  further  it  is  removed 
truin  hodily  and  .sensible  things:  the  higher  is  attained  by  receding  from  the 
lower.  It  is  not  therefore  likely  that  any  regarding  of  bodily  phantasms 
bhould  di^pt)se  our  soul  to  receive  the  induence  of  an  intelligence  subsisting 
apart.  Plato  made  a  better  study  of  the  basis  of  his  position:  for  he  supposed 
that  sensible  appearances  do  not  dispose  the  soul  to  receive  the  influence  of 
separately  subsisting  forms,  but  merely  rouse  the  intellect  to  consider  know- 
leiige  that  has  been  already  caused  in  it  bv  an  external  principle:  for  he 
supposed  that  from  the  beginning  knowledge  of  all  things  intellectually 
knowahle  wa.s  caused  in  our  souls  by  separately  existing  forms,  or  ideas: 
hence  learning,  he  said,  was  nothing  else  than  recollecting.* 

IV  .  Memory.  "Then  there  iv  in  animals  a  faculty 
which  preserves  the  meaning  of  that  which  the  facul- 
ties have  conceived,  e.g.,  that  the  wolf  is  an  enemy." 
It  is  a  store-house  of  judgement-  rather  than  of  sense 
perceptions:    for   "the    senses   do  not   perceive   the 


enmity  of  the  wolf,  or  the  love  of  the  child":  only 
the  yis  a-stiniatiy a  perceives  that,  "then  it  treasures 
them  up  m  this  faculty."  It  is  not  a  -tore-house  of 
fancies,  as  the  "imagination"  i-:  for  "this  facult)- 
does  not  picture  anything  which  the  judgement  does 
not  approve.  This  faculty  docs  not  declare  anything 
to  be  true,  but  preserves  what  something  else  declares  to 
be  true.  .And  this  faculty  is  called  the  preserving  and 
remembering  hcuhy"  (p.  29).  All  this  answers  cxadtly 
to  the  account  of  "memory"  which  St  Thomas 
attribute^  to  .Avitcnna. 

-  \Vc  come  now  to  the  main  argument  of  this 
chapter,  which  is  Avicenna'-  belief  in  the  'active 
intelleift'  as  a  separate  intelligence,  working  causa- 
tively  upon  the  mind  of  man,  and  generating  therein 
univer>al  concepts,  such  concepts  not  being  stored  in 
the  liuman  mind  for  future  use,  but  directly  created 
afresh  for  every  recurrence  of  them,  by  the  action  of 
this  extrinsic  intelligence.  Against  this  doctrine  of 
Avicenna,  Averroes  writes  explicitly  (De  animct 
beatitudme,  cap.  iii,  p.  i  ;;i):  IntelUnus  agens  non  tan- 
turn  est  causa  in  inielleclu  matenali  [sc.  possibili]  per 
yiam  effiiientis  et  motoru,  ledper  Yiam  ultimo perfectionis, 
hoc  est,  per  Yiam  forma-  et  finis.  (See  note,  p.  135.) 
Averroes  united  the  active  and  the  potential  intellect, 
and^  made  both  eternal:  .Avicenna  and  Alexander 
made  the  active  intellect  alone  eternal.  Avicenna's 
theory  of  the  universal  active  intellect  is  thus  given 
m    his   o\sn   quaint    words.— "The   proving  of  the 


exi-tcnce  of  an  intellectual  essence,  distinct  from 
bodies,  standing  in  the  relation  of  light  to  sight,  and 
in  the  place  of  a  fountain:  and  the  proving  that, 
when  human  souls  separate  from  bodies,  they  unite 
with  this  essence  "  (Title  of  Section  x,  p.  40). 
Speaking  of  the  belief  in  mathematical  axioms,  he 
says:  "It  must  be  cither  by  the  use  of  sense  and 
experiment,  or  by  divine  continuous  overflow  .... 
overflow  continuous  with  the  rational  soul,  and  the 
rational  soul  continuous  with  it.  .  .  .  This  overflow, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  soul,  is  an  intellectual 
essence,  not  a  body,  not  in  a  body:  it  stands  by 
itself,  holding  the  relation  to  the  intellectual  soul  of 
light  to  sight"  (pp.  40,  41).  "The  soul  remains 
after  death  ever  immortal,  joined  on  to  this  noble 
essence,  which  is  universal  intelligence"  (p.  42). 

In  Avicenna,  as  in  Averroes,  one  recognises  in 
the  doctrine  of  ittisal,  however  misdirected,  that 
craving  for  some  connexion  of  man's  intelligence 
with  a  spirit  above  his  own,  which  a  ^^«j/ materialism 
or  positivism  labours  to  extirpate,  making  man  highest 
of  beings  and  (perforce)  self-sufficient.  That  craving 
is  the  root  of  m}sticism;  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  with  its  corollaries  of  grace  and  sacra- 
ments, it  has  become  the  animating  principle  of 
Christianity. 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting 
And  Cometh  from  afar: 

Rut  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

Prom  God,  who  is  our  home. 

(W^ordsworth's  Ode,  Intimations  of  Immortality 
from  Recolledicns  of  Early  Childhood.) 
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-^.  Iiitt'lkctual  knowledge  is  more  perfect  than  sensory,  h  therefore  in 
sensorv  knowledge  there  is  some  power  of  preserving  apprehensions,  nmeh 
more  u  ill  tliis  be  the  case  in  iiitvilectual  knowledge. 

6.  Hiis  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Aristotle,  who  says  that  the 
potential  intellect  is  "the  place  of  ideas":  which  is  tantamount  to  saving 
that  it  i>  a  "storehouse"  of  iiuelleetiial  impressions,  to  use  Avicenna's 
own  phra<e. 

The  aru;tniient<  to  the  contr>ir\-  ;ire  eaNilv  solved.  For  the  potential 
intellect  i>  perteetlv  .letuateJ.  ahout  intellectual  inipre-<-iorv<  w  hen  it  i-?  nctuall\ 
considerinu;  tfiem:  when  it  i-  not  aetiailK^  e.  aiMtlei-in^  them,  it  i-^  nut  per- 
fectlv  actuated  aliout  theni,  hut  i-  in  a  eonJ.iticn  mtermeiiiate  hetween 
potentialitv  and  aetualitv.*  As  tor  memory,  th.it  is  loea.ted  in  the  -entient 
part  of  the  soul,  hecau>e  the  objects  ot  memory  tall  under  a  definite  time: 
for  there  is  no  memory  hut  ot  the  pa^t;  aiul  thei-etnre,  since  there  r-  ik^ 
abstraction  ot  it^  object  trom  in^iix  iduah-iiv^^  conditions,  memory  doe^  not 
belono:  to  the  intellectual  side  ot  our  nature,  whieh  de.iK  with  umversals. 
This  howeyer  does  not  bar  the  [M)tential  intellect's  prescrxatnin  ot  intellectual 
impressions,  which  are  abstracted  trom  all  [xirticular  condition^. 

CHAPTER  LXXV    Confiitatio?i  of  t/ic  ArgiDfioits  whic/j  stt/zi  to 

prove  the  Lhilty  of  the  Potent  ml  In  tell  eel 

ARC  I.  Apparently,  exery  tt)rm  that  is  specifically  one  and  numeric alh 
multiplied,  is  individualised  by  its  matter:  tor  thini^s  spccihcally  one 
and  numerically  many  a-'ree  in  ttirm,  and  are  distinguished  accorilinix 
to  matter.  If  then  the  potential  intellect  is  multijdied  according  to  number 
in  different  men,  while  it  remains  <^\\c  in  s[iecies,  it  must  be  multiplied  m 
this  and  that  man  by  matter, — by  the  matter  which  is  that  man's  body  the 
form  of  w^hich  it  is  supposed  to  be.  Hut  e\ery  torm,  indix'idualised  by 
matter  which  it  actuates,  is  a  material  torm:  t(tr  the  beiuL:  ot  e\-erythin'^ 
must  depend  on  that  on  which  its  indi\iduatioii  dejH-nds:  tor  as  general 
constituents  are  ot  the  essence  ot  the  species,  so  indixulualising  constituents 
are  ot  the  essence  t)t  this  indiyidual.  It  tollows  theretore  that  the  [Potential 
intellect  is  a  material  torm,  and  cous-equently  that  it  does  not  recei\e  any- 
thing, nor  do  anything,  exce^n  through  a  lM)ei!ly  organ:  which  is  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  the  potential  intellect. 

Reply.  We  confess  that  the  potential  intellect  is  speciticallv  one  in  ditlerent 
men,  and  many  according  to  number, — wai\ing  the  point  that  the  consti- 
tuents of  man  are  not  put  into  genus  and  species  tor  what  they  are  m 
themselves,  but  for  what  they  are  a^  constituents  of  the  wdiole.  Still  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  potential  intellect  is  a  material  torm,  dependent  tor  its 
being  on  the  body.  For  as  it  is  specitically  pro[^er  to  the  human  soul  to  be 
united  to  a  certain  species  of  body,  so  any  individual  soul  ditlers  trom  any 
other  individual  soul,  in  number  only,  inasmuch  as  it  is  reterable  to  numerically 
another  body.  Thus  then  human  souls, — and  consequently  the  potential 
intellect,  which  is  a  taculty  of  the  human  soul, — are  indi\iduali>ed  acc(^rding 
to  bodies,  not  that  the  individuation  is  caused  by  the  bodies. f 


*  So  St  Thom.i-  nght!','  cxpl.ni-,  trrri  /iti  i-iti>,u)s 
Kill  roTE  (vy<ii.i(i  ~io<;,  on  /;l/^'  nfinnix;  K'ni  ~fiii  j.i(i*hii- 
rj  fiput  {Dc  iinima.  III,  iv,  -).  Wiion  you  know  .i 
thing,  though  you  arc  not  thinking  oi  it,  your  mmJ 
is  not  quite  so  much  m  potenti.iiity  over  that  thing 
as  when  you  have  it  still  to  icarn. 


t  Cf.  I'm.JJc^t,  Pischotogia  Raiiortatis,  y^p.  3S  1-383. 
No  t'v'.o  h.;'!i.in  I'odics  are  perfedtly  alike,  .ir.d  no 
two  individual  men:  but   it   rtinains  a  question   for 

thic  curious  to  consider  whether  the  individual 
pctuliantie-  "Jut  vli^tingui^i  man  Iroin  man  arc  all 
due  to  bodily  conformation  merel),  or  whether  there 
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yfr^.  2.  li  tile  potential  intellect  were  different  in  this  man  and  that,  the 
impression  nnacrstood  would  have  to  be  numerically  different  in  this  man, 
while  remaining  one  in  species:  for  since  the  proper  subjec^f  of  impressions 
a(i:tually  understood  is  the  potential  intellect,  when  that  intellect  is  multiplied 
there  mu-t  he  ,i  corresponding  multiplication  of  intellectual  impressions 
according  to  th.e  luimiier  of  different  individuals.  But  the  >  iil\  impressions  or 
forms  whioh  are  the  -ame  m  species  and  ditferent  in  number,  are  individual 
forms,  which  cannot  he  mtelle.  tual  tMrms.  because  objects  of  intellect  are 
unixTr^ah  iiit  particular.  It  1-  impossible  therefore  for  the  putentiaJ  intellect 
l'.<  he  multiplied   m  Ciiilerent  nulixn'dual  men.* 

Ri-f'/v.  This  seei>iul  argument  t  iib  from  neglecting  to  distinguish  between 
that  :c^/('('/;y  (7//^)  \\  e  uiuler-tand.  .ind  that  which  [quod)  we  understand.  The 
impre-i'ai  receixed  in  the  [«utcntial  intellecrt  is  not  to  betaken  \(\-  i\\M^hicb 
is  uiuler-touvl.  For  as  all  art-  and  sciences  h.i\e  tor  their  object-matter  things 
which  .ire  understood,  it  would  f)llow  th.it  the  subject-matter  ot  all  sciences 
was  impre--iMn-  on  the  potenti.d  intellect:  which  i-  manitestly  false,  for  no 
science  ha^  anything  to  -ay  to  sm  h  ment.il  impre^-ion-  except  psychology 
anil  met.iphy-ics:  though  it  i>  true  that  through  tho^e  mentaJ  impressions 
there  i-  known  the  whole  content  ot  all  the  -ciences.f  Theretore,  in  the 
proce--  ot'  uiuier-t.mdi ng,  the  intellect u.d  impression  receixed  in  the  potential 
intelleet  i-  that  \chcrch\  we  underst.md,  a-  the  impression  ot  colour  in  the 
e\e  i-  not  that  \chich  i-  seen,  but  that  \vhcrchy  we  see.  On  the  other  hand, 
th.it  \chiihi  i>  understood  i-  the  n.iture  [ratio)  of  things  existing  outside  the 
soul,  as  abo  it  is  things  existing  out-ide  the  -oul  th;it  \\x<t  seen  with  the  bodily 
sight:  f  )!■  t«i  thi-  end  xsere  .irts  and  sciences  inxented,  that  things  might  be 
known  in  their  nature-  (//.////'/,0. 

Still  it  th)es  not  f)llow  th.it,  if  sciences  are  of  unixxTsal  truths,  unix'ersals 
shoiiKi  -uh-ist  b\'  themsehe-  out-ide  the  ^oul,  as  Pl.ito  supposed.  For  though 
tor  the  trutli  of  knowleil^e  it  is  necessary  th.it  the  knoxvledge  should  answer 
to  the  thing,  still  it  is  not  nece-sarv  that  the  inode  ot  the  knowdedge  and  the 
motie  ot  the  thing  should  be  the  same:  f)r  properties  that  are  united  in 
the  thing  are  sometimes  knoxxii  separately.  Thus  one  and  the  same  thing  is 
xx'hite  and  sweet:  still  snrht  t.ikcs  coirnisance  only  ot  the  xvhiteness,  and  taste 
only  ot  the  sweetness.  Thus  airain  intellect  understand.s  a  line  drawn  in 
sen-ible  matter  a[xu-t  tVom  that  sensible  matter,  though  it  might  understand 
it  .ibo  along  xxith  the  sensible  matter. j  This  difference  arises  according  to 
the  di\ersit\-  of  intellectual  impressions  receixed  in  the  intellect,  wdiich  some- 
times are  the  likene-s  of  cpiantity  only,  sometimes  ot  a  sensible  quantitative 
substance.  In  like  manner  also,  though  the  nature  ot  genus  and  species  never 
exist-  except  in  concrete  individuals,  still  the  intellect  understands  the  nature 
ot  genus  AwA  species  without  understanding  the  indix  idualising  elements;  and 
this  is  the  me;ining  ot  understanding  universals.  Anti  so  these  two  positions 
are  reconciled,  that  unixersal-  hax'c  no  subsistence  outside  the  sold;  and  vet 
that  the  intellect,  understanding  universals,  understands  things  which  are 
outside  the  soul. 

The  tact  ot  the  intellect  understanding  the  nature  of  genus  and   species 

are  soul-peculiarities  also,  a  peculiar  soul  being  from       modern  speculation:  'The  intellect  that  grasps  uni- 
thc  first  created  and  infused  into  a  corresponding])       \  ersals,  should  itself  be  universal.' 


peculiar  body.  St  Thomas  sccm^  to  favour  the  second 
.ilternative.  See  Chap.  LXXXl,  reply  to  arg.  2,  with 
I !  ( J  t  e . 

The  argumoit  is  this,  and  it  has  its  weight   in 


t  The  distindion  here  drawn  between  quod  and 
quo  founds  the  standing  reply  of  Scholasticism  to 
Idealism. 

X  You  may  take  either  a  geometer's  or  an  artist's 
view  of  the  lines  of  a  building. 
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stripped    ot    its    indiviiiiLilising    cicinciits,   arises   tr(  :n    i\\c  condition  ot   the 


intellectual    inipressicn     rccci\c\i 


in     11 


lulerstandinL^,    w 


ih 


llllp^c^Slon    IS 


t  woiiKl  tMJliw  rluTciipon 
iKo  mmRTii  ,i]l\'  <  'lie,  -mce 
^ecies:  luit  it  i-  !R\e-vir\. 
!n    hi  'ill   iniiu!-,  that    there 


rendered  immaterial  "■  hy  the  attivc  iiiLellcet,  inasmuch  as  it  is  abstra(^ted 
from  matter  aiul  materiali^inLT  conditions  where!))  a  thing  is  individualksed. 
And  theretnre  the  -entieiit  laRiiltie^  cwn  take  no  cognisance  of  umversals, 
since  thev  cannot  rccei\e  aji  imin.itcrial  turm,  -eein^  that  thev  recei\-c  always 
in  a  bodily  orLian. 

It  is  not  therefore  nece-arv  that  the  intelleet  n,!i  impression  id  t/ns  and 
t/jat  intelligence  should  he  numeneallv  one:  tor 
that  the  a(5f  ot  uiulei-taiulin^-  in  them  h^th  \\.i~> 
acti\'itv  toliov\>  form,  which  i^  the  [Mi!Ki[^ie  «f 
to  the  end  that  one  object  >h()uld  be  uiuler-tiM.ii 
should  be  a  like  impre->ion  of  one  anJ.  the  -ame  nbject  in  them  both.  .\n>; 
this  is  po>sible  enough,  although  the  intellectu.il  im[^re-Mi>iR  Jnder  in  luunber: 
for  there  i>  no  ditHcultv  in  h.i\in^'  J.itlerent  imai^es  ot  nne  thinu;  hence  the 
contingency  of  one  man  being  ^een  bv  >e\eral  person^.i'  1  here  iN  nothing 
inconsistent  then  with  the  uni\  ersali^iiv'-  knuwled'^e  nt  the  understantiing  m 
their  being  ditlerent  intellectual  im[M-e--!i  m.  in  different  mind-.  Noi'  need  it 
ensue,  because  these  intellectual  impre--i()ns  .ire  manv  in  lunnber  and  the  >ame 
in  species,  that  they  are  not  actual  but  oidv  [Potential  tei-m^  ot  understanding, 
as  is  the  ca>e  with  other  individual  thing->.  Mere  individuality  i>  not  incon- 
sistent with  intelligibility:  f  >r  we  mu-t  adniit  the  potential  and  acti\e  intelle(^t< 
themselves,  if  we  mav  >u[>[io>e  the  two  to  -uh-i-t  a[\irt,  united  t<>  no  bodx. 
but  subsfstent  bv  themselves,  to  be  indixiilual  beim;-  .nid  ^till  intelligibU. 
What  /j  inconsi.stent  with  intelligibility  i>  materi.dity:  as  i-  shown  l)v  th;^ 
consideration,  that  for  the  f)rms  of  materi.d  thinu-  to  become  actuallv  intel- 
ligible,  abstraction  has  to  be  nhule  tVom  the  [xu-ticular  matter  in  winch  the\ 
are  lodged;!  ^ind  therefire  in  c.i>esin  which  i!uh\  iduation  is  due  to  particular 
matter  involvinij;  narticid.ir  dimensions, ij  the  thinus  so  indi\  idualised  are  not 
actually  intelligible.  But  where  individuation  is  nnt  due  t(»  m.itter,  .such  iiuii- 
vidual  things  mav  without  ditlicultv  be  .ictu.dlv  intelligible.  Now  intellectual 
impressions,  like  all  other  f>rms,  are  indix  idu.dised  In  their  subject,  which  i^ 
the  potential  intellect;  and  .since  the  potential  intellect  is  not  material,  itdoc^ 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  actual  intelligibihtv  ()\  the  impres-ioiis  iiuiixi- 
dualised  by  it. 

But  though  we  have  said  that  the  intelleLtu.d  impre-sion,  receixed  in  the 

•  '  linmitcri.il'    mean,    'stripped    of   individual  t  C)r    being    simultaneously    photographed     hy 

several   photographers. 

I  Thus  uneducated  people,  bound  up  in  their 
domestic  surroundings,  often  show  inability  to  under- 
stand, because  they  cannot  conceive  of  qualities  apart 
from   the  familiar  objcds  in  which  they  see  them: 


particular! tic-.'  It  Jul-  not  quite  mean  *abstrad':  for 
you  mijjht  '  iinniitcrialise,'  or  *  univcrsalise,'  let  us 
say,  the  whole  ot  Nelson's  monument,  so  far  as  con- 
tour and  -triicturc  go.  It  is  not  true,  as  associationists 
have   taught,    that    the   sight  of  a   house  ordinarily 

bring-  up  to  my  consciousness  impressions  of  similar      e.g.,  'weight'  to  them  means  tbcir  heaviest  piece  of 
buildings  whivh  1  have  seen:  all  that  I  am  conscious      furniture,   'learning'    is  their   parson,  etc.  This  is 
of  IS  the  image  of  this  house  now  before  me:   but  in       amusingly  illustrated  in  Plato's  Hi/>/>iai  Major. 
considering  it  as  a  house  I  consider  it  apart  from  the  §  Imiividuiitto  Jit  per  kanc  materiam  signatam.    For 

thisrtiss;  and  -o  doing  I  am  said  to  'purify  it  of  materia  signata  see  B.  I,  Chap.  LXIII,  p.  45,  note. 
material,'  i.e..  p.irticular  'conditions.'  This  explains  The  doctrine  that  matter  is  the  principle  of  indivi 
what  St  Tiiomas  -a)  s  presently,  "  what  is  inconsis- 
tent with  intelligibility,  is  materialit}-."  You  cannot 
understand  '  house  '  in  such  a  way  that  your  intelli- 
gence is  limited  to  thi-  house  now  before  you,  so 
that,  if  }ou  happened  to  encounter  another,  you 
would  not  knu'.s  what  it  \\a-.  To  understand  is  to 
take  for  <:  t\pe. 


duation  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  in  the  scholastic 
system,  and  cannot  be  entered  upon  here. 

Things  'not  acftually  intelligible'  nevertheless 
are  potentially  intelligible:  i.e.,  they  lend  themselves 
to  a  process  of  de-particularising  under  the  a<ftivc 
intellect;  and  so  as  universals  become  ad^ual  terms  ot 
intellect  This  is  explained  at  length  in  Chap. 
LXX\II. 


} 


\ 
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potential  intellect,  is  not  tliat  which  is  understood,  but  that  whereby  we 
understand,  still  it  remain^  true  that  bv  reflection  the  intellect  understands 
itself  aiui  it-  own  intellettiial  act  aiui  tlic  impression  whereby  it  understands. 
Its  own  intellectu.il  .ict  it  understands  in  two  w^ays, — in  one  way,  in  parti- 
cular, tor  It  unJ.er-raiuis  tliat  it  is  now  understanding;  in  another  way,  in 
general,  ma-mneh  a-  it  reasons  about  the  slid  act.  .And  likewn'se  it  understands 
intellect  ami  the  impre-^'on  in  intellect  in  two  ways, — by  remarkin^J-  that 
itselt  is  and  ha-  an  intellectual  impression,  which  is  particular  knowledge;  and 
by  studying  it-  own  nature  a.mi  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  impression,  which 
is  knowledge  ot  the  unixerhal.  According  to  this  latter  way  we  treat  of  intel- 
lect ami  ot  the  intelligible  in  seience. 

dArg.  ;.  The  master  transfuses  the  knowledge  which  he  has  into  the 
scholar,  hjther  then  the  knowledge  transfused  is  the  same  in  number,  or 
ditk-rent  in  number,  though  the  same  in  species.  The  latter  alternative  seems 
imposvihlc:  because  it  supposes  the  master  to  cause  his  own  knowdedge  in  the 
scholar  m  the  same  way  that  an  agent  causes  its  ovyn  form  in  another  being, 
hv  generating  a  nature  specifically  like  its  own ;  \yhich  seems  proper  to  mate- 
rial agents.  It  must  be  then  that  numerically  the  same  knowledge  is  caused 
m  the  scholar  that  was  in  the  master;  which  would  be  impossible,  w^re  there 
ni't  one  [Potential  intellect  of  them  both. 

Reply.  The  saying  that  the  know^ledge  in  master  and  scholar  is  numeri- 
cally one,  1-  partly  true  and  partly  not:  it  is  numerically  one  in  point  of  the 
thing  known,  but  not  in   point  ()\  the  intellectual   impressions  w^hereby  the 
thing   is  known,   nor   in   point  of  the  habit  of  knowledge  itself.  It  is  to  be 
ohscrxed  howexer  tiiat,  as  Aristotle  (Mctdph.  \TI,  ix)  teaches,  there  are  arts 
in    whose   subject    matter   there   is   not   any    principle   aCtiye   in    producing 
the  etlect  ot  the  art,  as  i-  clear  in  the  building  art:  for  in   wood  and  stones 
there  is  no  actixe  [V)wer  moxing  to  the  erection  of  a  house,  but  only  a  pas- 
sixe   aptitude.    But    there    is    an    art    in    wdiose    subject    matter   there   is   an 
actixe  principle  moxing  in  the  direction  of  the  effect  of  the  art,  as  is  clear  in 
the  healing  art:  tor  in  the  sick  siddect  there  is  an  actiye  principle  tending  to 
health.  And  theretore  the  etlect  of  the  former  kind  of  art  is  never  produced 
by  nature,  but  always  by  art,  as  every  house  is  a  work  of  art:*  but  the  effect 
"1  the  latter  kind  is  [>r(aiuced   as  well   by  art  as  by  nature  without  art:   for 
many  are  healeil  by  the  operation  of  nature  without  the  art  of  medicine.  In 
these  things  that  ca.n   be  tlone  both   by  art  and   nature,  art  imitates  nature: 
thus  it  one  is  sick  ot  a  chill,  nature  heals  him  by  warming  him:  hence  the 
physician  al-n,  d  he  is  to  cure  him,  heals  him  by  w^armino-.  Similar  is  the 
case  with  tne  art  ot  teaching:  f)r   in    the  pupil   there  is  an  actiye  principle 
makmg  tor  knowledge,  namely,  the  understanding,  and  those  primary  axioms 
which  are  naturally  inulerstood;  And  therefore  knowledge  is  acquired  in  two 
u^ays, — without  teachinL,^  by  a  man's  own  finding  out,  and  aoain   by  teach- 
mg.  1  he  teacher  theretore  begins  to  teach  in  the  same  way  that  the  discoyerer 
begins  to  hnd  out,  by  otfering  for  the  consideration  of  the  scholar  elements 
ot  knowledge  already  [Possessed  by  him:  because  all  education  and  all  know- 
ledge starts  trom  pre-existing  knowdedge,  drawdng  conclusions  from  elements 
already  m  the  nnnd,  and  proposing  sensible  examples  w^hereby  there  maybe 
tormed  m  the  scholar's  soul  those  impressions  of  phantasy  which  are  necessary 
tor  intelligence. T  And  because  the  working  of  the  teacher  from  without  would 

.      '  ^'"l"^^  '"■   '^-'^^'   '""^   ""^t   necessarily  a   uork   of  t  Also  by  getting  the  scholar  to  use  his  eyes  and 

u.lier  senses  to  observe  typical  mstances  of  the  things 
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cfTeCt  iiotliin^,  unless  borne  out  by  an  intcni.il  pnin  i[>lc- -t  knoulcciuc.  which 
IS  within  us  by  the  gift  of  God,  so  it  is  said  mv>u^  tht-iugians  that  man 
teaches  by  renderinii;  the  service  of  ministry,  hut  (.-ui  iu  w-rkiu-  within: 
so  too  the  [^hvsician  is  called  nature's  mini-tci   m  hiMhug. 

A  final  rcnuirk.  Since  the  Coniiucntat' a"  maikc^  the  [\i-i\r  intellect  thu 
residciKc  uh  habits  of  knowledge  (Chap.  lA  ,  the  unitN  .  tthe  p^tcntiail  in- 
tellect hcl[^-  n<^t  at  all  to  the  numerical  imit\  oh  kn.-wkai-e  m  ma-^ter  and 
scholar:  fur  certainly  the  passive  intellect  is  in^t  the  -^ame  m  difterent  men, 
since  it  i-  an  uri^anic  faculty.  Hence,  on  his  own.  -howiULi,  tfiis  aruument  does 


not  scr\  e  hi 


•ga 

pui'i^o^e. 


CHAPTER  I.XXM    77).,-/  /k'  Aclive  hitcllcn  is  not  a  scparateij 

!Suhsislui'-r  bitLili'^cmr,  hut  a  l\ici(!t\  of  the  Sou/ 

WE  mav  further  cnneln.ie  that  neither  i-  the  active  intellect  one  ii. 
all  HK'n,  a>  Alexaiuier  anci  Avicenna  -uppo^^e,  thoui^h  they  do  not 
-upi^n^e  the  potenti.d  intellect  to  he  «Mie  in  all  men." 
4.  Plato  supposed  knowledge  m  u^  to  be  caused  by  Idea^  which  he  took 
to  subsist  apart  !n  themsdve^.  But  clearly  the  tirr^t  principle  on  which  ou: 
knowded'^e  depend-  i-  the  acti\e  intellect.  If  thereiore  the  actixe  intellect  n 
something  bubbi>ting  apart  In  it-elt",  the  ditlerence  will  be  none,  or  but  slight, 
between  this  opinion  and  that  ot'  Plato,  which  the  Philost)pher  rejects. 

:.  If  the  actixe  intellect  i-  an  intelliLrence  subsistim;  apart,  its  action  upiMi 
us  will  either  be  continual  and  uninterrupted,  or  at  least  we  mu^t  siy  that  it 
is  not  continued  or  broken  oil'  at  our  pleasure.  Now  it-  action  i-  to  make  the 
impressions  on  our  phantasv  actu.d  term-  of  intelligence.  Either  theretore  it  will 
do  this  alwavs  (^r  not  always.  It"  not  always,  still  it  will  not  do  it  at  our  dis- 
cretion. Either  theref -re  we  must  be  always  in  the  act  i^\  understanding,  or 
it  will  not  be  in  our  power  actually  to  understand  when  we  wish.T 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  actiye  intellect,  so  far  as  with  it  lies,  is  alwa\s 
in  action,  but  that  the  imj^rcssions  in  our  phantasy  are  not  always  becoming: 
actual  terms  (^\  intelligence,  but  only  wh.-n  they  are  disposed  thereto;  aiui 
they  are  disposed  thereto  by  the  act  (A  the  cogitatice  ficulty,  the  usc  ot  whieh 
is  in  our  power;  and  theref  )re  actually  to  understand  is  in  our  power;  aiui 
this  is  why  not  all  men  understand  the  things  whereof  they  haye  the  impre--- 
sions  in  their  phantasy,  because  not  all  haye  at  command  a  suitable  act  ot  the 
cogitative  faculty,  but  only  those  who  are  accustomed  and  trained   thereto. | 

that  he  15  to  know:  also  by  manufacturing  instances,      ment  would  not  hold  again>t  hiin.  It  holds  so  far  as 


which  is  called  experiment.  This  passage  would  make 
a  good  text  for  a  work  on  paedagogy.  The  educator, 
like  the  physician,  should  wait  upon  nature,  and  call 
forth  the  native  powers  of  subject  mind  and  subjcd 
bod}';  not  expcd  to  do  all  things  by  manipulation, 
like  one  kneading  clay  into  an  image. 

'  riic  reason  being  that  Alexander  did  not  re- 
cognise the  potential  intelled  for  a  spiritual  faculty 
at  all;  while  to  Avicenna  it  was  like  the  *fat  boy'  in 
Pickwick,  always  dropping  off  to  sleep,  remembering 
nothing,  and  needing  continual  excitation  from  with- 
out to  make  it  understand.  Sec  notes  pp.  i  ::,  1:3, 
I  29,  132,  n  ;,  I  '",  14:,  I  I  ^  It  must  be  remeni- 
bered  that  .Averrocs  alro  makes  the  adive  intellc(f\  one 
and  the  --amc  for  all  men. 

f  It". Avicenna  had  said  that  the  extrinsic  active 
intellect  came  m  unl}'  when  there  was  question  i>! 
our   mastering  ditheult  and  subtle  truths,  this  argu- 


hc  supposes  the  agency  of  this  intelled  indispensable 
to  our  understanding  things  even  the  simplest  and 
most  obvious.  Cf.  I'eberweg,  History  of  ThUosophs, 
I,  p.  4.13:  "Avicenna  distinguishes  a  twofold  deve- 
lopment of  our  potential  understanding  into  actuality, 
the  one  common,  depending  on  ni-truction,  ttie  other 
rare,  and  dependent  on  inimcJiatc  di\ me  illuinin.i 
tion." 

t  One  may  recognise  the  hand  of  Averroes  in  tht< 
rejoinder.  For  the  cogitative  ficulty  sec  Chap.  l.X 
The  rest  of  this  chapter  (cf  note.  p.  99)  is  rather  ram- 
bling and  confused,  givint,'  tin  imprc-sion  of  a  .  om 
position  corrected  and  supplemented  and  pieced 
together,  and  never  finally  revived  a-  a  whole.  We 
miss  the  trim  neatness  and  damt)  order  ol  the  ^umma 
Theologicn.  I  have  therefore  preserved  only  e-entials, 
.\\\\  omitted  what  seemed  less  relevant. 
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P)nt  this  answer  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  sufficient.  That  the  impres- 
sions in  [^hanta^y  arc  mar^ialled  by  the  cogitati\'e  faculty  to  the  end  that  they 
may  become  actuad  terms  ^t  understanding  and  move  the  potential  intellect, 
does  not  seem  a  sufiieieiit  account,  it  it  be  coupled  wdth  the  supposition  of 
tlie  potentia.l  intellect  iKang  a  separately  subsistent  intelligence.  This  seems 
to  go  \N!th  the  theory  ot  those  who  say  that  inferior  agents  supply  only  pre- 
dispositions to  tmal  perte(^tion,  but  that  final  perfection  is  the  work  of  an 
extrinsic  a;4ency  :  w  Inch  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Aristotle:*  for  the  human 
soul  does  not  a[^['ear  t<'  be  worse  off  for  understanding  than  inferior  natures 
are  for  their  own  se\erall\   proper  a(51ivities. 

9.  In  the  nature  ot  every  cause  there  is  contained  a  principle  sufficient 
fn-  the  natural  o[u-ration  ot  that  cause.  If  the  operation  consists  in  action, 
there  is  at  haiul  an  acti\e  i^rinciple,  as  wt  see  in  the  powders  of  the  vegetative 
soul  m  plants.  It  the  operation  consists  in  receiving  impressions,  there  is  at 
hand  a  passi\c  [principle,  as  w^e  see  in  the  sentient  powders  of  animals.  But 
man  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  inferior  causes;  and  his  proper  and  natural 
operation  is  to  understand,  an  operation  which  is  not  accomplished  without 
a  certain  receixing  ot  impressions,  inasmuch  as  every  understanding  is  deter- 
mined b\  Its  object;  nor  again  without  action,  inasmuch  as  the  intellect  makes 
[V)tenti.il  into  atctual  ternis  ot  understanding.  There  must  therefore  be  in  the 
nature  ot  man  a  proper  principle  of  both  operations,  to  wit,  both  an  active 
and  a  [Potential  intellect,  and  neither  of  them  must  be  separate  in  being  (or 
jihysically  distinct),  tVom  the  soul  of  man. 

10.  It  the  acti\e  intellect  is  an  intelligence  subsisting  apart,  it  is  clearly 
abo\e  the  nature  ot  man.  But  any  activity  w^hich  a  man  exercises  bv  mere 
\irtue  ot  a  supernatural  cause  is  a  supernatural  activity,  as  the  working  of 
mir.ieles,  prophecy,  and  the  like  effects,  w^hich  are  wq'ought  by  men  in  virtue 
ot  a  di\ me  endowment.  Since  then  man  cannot  understand  except  bv  means 
ot  the  active  intellect,  it  f  )llows,  supposing  that  intellect  a  separately  sub- 
sistent  being,  that  to  understand  is  not  an  operation  proper  and  natural  to 
man;  and  thus  man  cannot  be  defined  as  intellectual  or  rational. 

11.  No  agent  works  except  by  some  powder  which  is  formally  in  the 
agent  as  a  constituent  of  its  being.  But  the  w^orking  both  of  potential  and  of 
active  intellect  is  proper  to  man:  tor  man  produces  ideas  by  abstraction  from 
phantasms,  aiui  receives  in  his  mind  those  ideas;  operations  which  it  would 
never  occur  to  iis  to  think  of,  did  we  not  experience  them  in  ourselves.  The 
principles  theref)re  to  which  these  operations  are  attributable,  namely,  the 
potential  and  the  active  intellect,  must  be  faculties  formally  existing  in  us. 

12.  .\  being  that  cannot  proceed  to  its  own  proper  business^  w^ithout 
being  nioved  thereto  by  an  external  principle,  is  rather  driven  to  act  than 
acts  of  itself.  'Ehis  is  the  case  wnth  irrational  creatures.  Sense,  moved  by  an 
exterior  sensible  object,  makes  an  impression  on  the  phantasy;  and  so  in  order 
the  impression  proceeds  through  all  the  faculties  till  it  reaches  those  which 
move  the  rest.  Now  the  proper  business  of  man  is  to  understand;  and  the 
prime  mover  in  understanding  is  the  active  intellect,  which  makes  intelleaual 
impressions  whereby  the   potential   intellect   is   impressed;   which   potential 

•  St  Thomas  refers  to  .l/r/.;//-.  \I1,  vu,  (nowXI,       being,  attain    to   a   certain   comp]ctene>s,   proper   to 
vn),_app.>r.  ntiv  to  ^uch  words  as   these:  KaO.Xov  cl       themselves,  by  a  development  of  their  own  power- 


vat  ei  01  oi-Tis',  M<i  K<i{)'  o  (pvair.  rn  8c  yiyruinror 
l\n  <pirTti,  (i'(,i  (jjVTuf  ,"}  4w„r  (univcr-ally,  the  source 
whence  a  tii  ng  proceeds  is  tiat.urr,  and  th.  process  is 
nature,  and  the  product  is  natural,  as  a  plant  or  aw 
animal).  Thi-   mean-   that   'natural,'   i.e.    *  cjrganie,' 


they  are  self-contained  and  self-sufficient  for  their 
own  purposes:  they  draw  indeed  their  supplies  from 
without,  but  they  adapt  what  they  receive  to  their 
own  purposes  by  their  own  adivity. 
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iiUcllcCt,  when  avtiiali-cJ,  inoxc-  tlic  will.  It  then  the  ,kti\e  mtelleet  has 
a  -c[\irate  ^uh-i-tenee  .uit-^ide  man,  the  w  h^ile  d  nlan^  .ieti\it\  ilepend>  oil 
an  cxtriiisie  pnneiple.  Man  then  will  not  he  hi>  cwii  leaclei',  hut  will  he  led 
hv  another;  ,uui  thu-  will  not  he  ina-ter  ot  hi-  own  act-,  iioi-  tie-erxe  [>!Mi-^c 
nor  hlaine;  ajid  the  whole  ot  moral  -eienee  And  [Political  soeietx  will  {K'ri-h: 
an  awkwauJ  et)nelii-h'n.  Theret'ore  the  a.etixe  mtelleet  ha-  no  -llhM^te^cc 
apart  trom  man. 

CHAPTER  LXXVII  That  'u  is  mt  impossihic  fur  the  Totcntial 
cuul  the  Acfive  Litillcci  to  ht  iz/niet/  ui  the  o/ie  Stihstcuice  of 
the  Sold 

S()Ml{  one  perha[^-  mav  think  it  impo^-ihle  \ka-  one  And  the  >ame  Mih- 
stance,  that  ot  oui'  -oul,  to  he  in  potentialitv  to  reeeixe  all  intellectual 
imp!'e->i(Hi>  (whieh  i-  the  tunetion  ot  the  potential  intellect),  and  to 
actuali-c  tho-e  impre-->ion>  (which  i-  the  function  of  the  acti\e  intellect); 
hince  nothiiiLi;  a.ct-  a-  it  i-  in  potentialitv  to  receive,  hut  onlv  a-  it  i-  in  actual 
rcadines>  to  act.  But,  lookiiiL,^  at  the  matter  rightly,  no  incoiu  enience  or 
ditHcultv  will  he  t(Uind  in  tin-  \iew'  ot  the  union  ot  the  actixe  and  [Potential 
intellect  in  the  one  -ub^ta^ce  of  the  -oul.  I'or  a  thini;  mav  well  l)e  in 
potentiality  in  one  re-pect  and  in  actuality  in  another;  and  this  we  tind  to 
he  the  condition  ot  the  intellectual  soul  in  it^  relation  to  [ih.inta-m>,  or 
impre>-ions  in  phanta-\.  I'\)r  the  intellectual  >oul  ha>  somethiiiL;  in  actuality, 
to  which  the  [dKinta^m  i>  in  potentialit\  ;'^  and  on  the  other  haiul  the  intel- 
lectual -oul  i-  in  [^otentialit\-  to  that  w  hich  i-  actualK  tound  in  the  phantaMii^.t. 
For  the  >uh-tance  ot  the  human  -oul  ha-  the  attribute  ot  immateriality:  hut 
it  is  not  therein-  a— imilatetl  to  thi^  or  that  detinite  thing;  .ind  vet  >uch 
a>bimilation  is  requi-ite  tor  our  soul  to  know  tlii-  or  that  thing  dehnitcly, 
since  all  cognition  takes  place  hv  some  likene.-s  ot  the  object  known  being 
stamped  on  the  knowing  mind. J  Thus  then  the  intellectual  soul  remains  in 
potentiality,  open  to  the  reception  ot  detinite  impressions  in  the  likeness  ot 
thin^.s  that  ctane  within  our  observation  and  knowlediic,  which  are  the 
natures  ot  >ensible  things.  These  detinite  natures  ot  ^en^ible  things  are  repre- 
sented to  Us  by  phantasms,  which  however  ha\e  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
ot  beinL»-  objects  ot  intellect,  seeiiiLT  that  they  are  likenesses  ot  sensible  thin<^s 
under  material  conditions,  which  are  individualising  properties, — and  besides 
they  are  in  bodil\-  organs.  Thev  are  theretore  not  actual  objects  ot  under- 
standing; and  yet  since  in  the  case  of  th'a  nhin  [or  other  sensible  object], 
whose  likeness  is  represented  hv  phantasms,  it  is  possible  to  ti\  u[>on  a  universal 
nature  stripped  ot  all  individualising  conditions,  tfiese  [phantasms  are  poten- 
tiadlv  intelligible.  T"hu-  then  thev  have  a  ['»otentiallv  intelligible  being,  but 
an  actually  delmite  likene-s  to  things,  whereas  in  the  intellectual  soul,  as  we 
saw,  the  situation  was  the  other  way  about.  There  is  then  in  the  intellectual 
s(jul   a    power   exercising    its   activ  itv  u[H)n   phantasms,  making  them  actual 

I'lus  Something'  is  '  imm.iteri.ilit}-.'  Tic  in-  tlicse  likenesses  arc-  '  dcm.itcri.iliscd,'  .ill  liLcnc-  U) 
tellcctual  soul  i,  an  adually  immaterial  being:  while 
the  phantasm  i^  open,  or  in  potcnti  ilit\',  to  beint; 
dem.itcrialiicJ,  ur  stripped  of  its  not- rial  and 
individualising  conditions  by  the  adion  of  the  adive 
intellect. 

t  'Th.it  which  is  aiflually  found  in  the  phan- 
tasnu  '  1-.  '  detinite  likene=;scs  of  the  nature^  of  sensible 
thing?.'   The  objection   ma)    be    raised,   than   when 


M  kcne- 

-cii-illc  matcri.il  tilings  is  lost.  The  .ni-wcr,  I  take  it, 
1-  tlut  '  dematenalijintj'  mean-  oiil;.  '  uiiiv  er-.iii^iiig.' 
1  };a\e  .i  unlver^.^l  idea  oi  a  rainbow  uithout  blind- 
ing ni\    inir.d'j  t\e  to  it-  iolour-. 

X  In  other  '.sorJ.-, — tor  ^ubieet  to  know  objeift, 
objeift  mu  t  make  upon  -ubjeCt  ^ome  impre'^>ion  corre- 
sponding to  .md  indiLative  of  what  ul>iect  real!)-  15. 
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objects  of  understanding;  anii  this  power  ot  the  sovd  is  called  the  active 
intellect.  There  i-  al-o  in  the  soul  a  power  that  is  potentially  open  to  definite 
im}^i-e--ions  of -ensible  things;  and  this  power  is  the  potential  intellect. 

Hut  the  intellectual  soul  tiocs  not  lie  open  to  recei\e  impressions  of  the 
likene--es  ot  things  that  are  in  phantasms  in  the  wa\  that  the  likene-s  exists 
in  the  phanta-m,  but  according  as  those  likenesses  are  raised  to  a  hiL;;her 
stage,  hv  being  .ib-tracted  trom  individualising  material  conditicnis  and 
rendered  actual  objects,  or  terms,  ot  understanding.  And  theref)re  the 
action  ot  the  aetive  intellect  upon  the  phantasms  precedes  their  being  received 
into  the  }n)tential  intellect;  and  thus  the  prime  agency  is  not  attrilnitable  to 
the  ph.inta-ms,  but  to  the  active  intellect. 

There  are  some  animals  th.it  see  better  by  night  than  by  day,  because 
thev  have  weak  eves,  which  are  stimulated  by  a  little  light,  but  daz/led  by 
much.  And  the  case  is  similar  with  our  understanding,  which  is  ''to  the 
cleare-t  truths  as  the  bat's  eve  to  the  sun"  (Aristotle,  Metaph.  I,  Appendix): 
hence  the  little  intellectual  light  that  is  connatural  to  us  is  sutlicient  for  us 
to  under^taiul  with.  Hut  that  the  intellectual  light  connatural  to  our  soul  is 
sullicient  to  produce  the  action  of  the  active  intellect,  will  be  clear  to  any 
one  who  considers  the  necessity  for  positing  such  an  intellect.  Our  soul  is 
tound  to  be  in  p' .tentiality  to  intelligible  objects  as  sense  to  sensible  objects: 
tor  as  we  are  not  always  having  sensations,  so  w^e  are  not  alwa\s  under- 
staiuiing. '■  'Fhcse  intelligible  objects  Plato  assumed  to  exist  by  themselves, 
calling  them  'Ideas':  hence  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  posit  any  'active 
intellect'  reiulering  objects  intelligible.!  But  if  this  Platonic  position  were 
true,  the  absolutely  better  objects  of  intelligence  should  be  better  also  rela- 
tively to  us,  anti  be  better  understood  by  us,  which  is  manifestly  not  the 
case:  tor  things  are  more  intelligible  to  us  which  are  nigher  to  sense,  though 
in  themselves  they  are  les<  excellent  objects  of  understanding.  Hence  Aristotle 
was  moved  to  lay  down  the  doctrine,  that  the  thinu:s  which  are  intelli'nble 
to  Us  are  not  any  selt-existent  objects  of  understanding,  but  are  gathered 
trom  objects  ot  sense.  Hence  he  had  to  posit  some  faculty  to  do  this  w^ork 
ot  making  terms  of  understanding:  that  faculty  is  the  active  intellect.  The 
active  intellect  theretore  is  posited  to  make  terms  of  understanding  propor- 
tionate to  our  capacity.  Such  work  does  not  transcend  the  measure  of 
intellectual  light  connatural  to  us.  Hence  there  is  no  difliculty  in  attributing 
the  action  ot  the  active  intellect  t(j  the  native  light  of  our  soul,  especially  a"s 
Aristotle  compare^  the  active  intellect  to  light  (7>  aiiima,  HI,  v,  2). 

CHAP  J  PR  LXXVII  I  77;^/  //  was  7wt  the  opi?iio?i  of  Aristothc 
thnit  the  A&ive  I?itehhe&  is  a  separatehy  Sidststent  bilehli'^ence^ 
httt  7^  at  her  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  Sou/\ 


'  Sub-consciousness  is  not  allowed  for  here.  I^  it 
enough  allowed  for  in  the  schol.i^iiL  pii!K>ophy 
generally  : 

t  This  valuable  remark  i-  br)rrowed,  witlioul 
acknow-lcdgemoit,  from  Averroes  on  /)r  unrr.a,  III 
(p.  161,  ed.  \'enet.  I  "4).  Whoever  lir^t  made  it,  it 
mu^t  eommend  itH-lf  to  every  I'latoni<t  and  every 
Aristotelian. 

I  I  hl^  chapter  i.  a  running  oj)mmentar\-  on  Dr 
anmui.  III,  v,  .md  may  be  more  profitably  presented 
by  a  de_uript;on  of  it:-  uontciUs  than  by  a  tran'^lation. 


1.  On  (U((yK(/  k((|  f)  71/  ivyj)  I'TTuny^Ki-  rnvrat' 
Tar  (uupuixn^  (these  differences  must  also  be  in  th,e 
Mnil),  St  Thomas  points  out  that  the  differences  in 
question,  to  wit,  the  potential  and  the  adive  intel- 
lect, are  botli  -^aij  to  be  "in  the  ^oul,"  which 
exclude-  cither  of  them  from  being  a  f!cu!t\-  extrin- 
sic to  thr  ^oiil. 

2.  On  ty  aTTatTi]  rrj  (pvrrti,  which  in  his  transla- 
tion appear-  as  in  omni  ;7«V//;-,7,  and  which  he  takes  to 
mean,  not  a-  the  Greek  mcan^,  "in  all  nature,"  but 
"m   every   natural   substance,"  he  argues   that    both 
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CHAP  TER  LXXIX-T/v//  t/ie  Hiana?!  Soul  does  not  Perish  with 

the  Body 

E\\\\k\  intelligent   Mibsisting  being  is  imperishable  (Chap.  LV) :  but 
the  huiii.in  -»  iil  i^  aw  intelliucnt  subsisting  being. 
2.  Nothing  is  destroyed  by  that  which  makes  its  perfecfHon.  But 
the  perfection  of  the  hum. in  soul  consists  in  a  certain  withdrawal  from  the 
body:  for  the  soul  is  perfected  by  knowledge  and  virtue:  now  in  knowledge 

the   \)\r]^  or  potential   intelled,  and  the  alriov  Ka\      by  his  Latin  translation,  qui  vera  secundum  potentiam, 
TToujTKoy,  or  adive  intelled,  must  be  in  the  natural     at  though  the  Greek  had  been  6  li.  Karii  ciivu^iv  vov^. 

He  takes  it  tor  a  question  of  priority  in  time  between 


substance  of  the  soul. 

3.  Upon  the  words,  used  of  the  aflive  intelled^, 
that  it  is  u)Q  tiiq  rtc?  o'lov  rv  (pwg  (as  a  habit,  like 
light),  he  says  that  as  a  habit  does  not  exist  by  itself, 
so  neither  can,  on  this  showing,  the  adive  intelle(^. 
He  adds  that  *  habit '  here  does  not  mean  *  habitual 
knowledge,'  as  when  we  speak  of  *  a  habit  (i.e.,  habi- 
tual knowledge)  of  first  principles,'  but  a  positive 
endowment,  adual  and  formal,  as  opposed  to  priva- 
tion and  potentiality. 

4.  Of  the  four  epithets  bestowed  on  the  a<Stivc 
\r\tc\\cc\,)(^iopifTT6r,(\f^iiyyi(:,  aTradr']<;,rt}  ol(Ti(fUty  iy(pyti<f 
(separate,  unminglcd,  impassible,  by  essence  being  in 
aC^),  he  observes  that  the  first  and  second  have  already 
been  applied  to  the  potential  intelle<5t:  see  Chap.  I\  , 
n.  6,  ii  ce  ^wptOTOf :  I^\  3>  4'  "A'ty/  e<>'"t  ....  ovtt 
f.iil.u\U(.n  TO)  (Tu)ixaTi.  The  third,  he  says,  has  been 
applied  to  the  potential  intcUcd  with  a  distin<5tion 
(he  refers  to  iv,  5,  6):  the  potential  intelled  is 
impassible,  as  not  being  adted  on  by  matter,  having 
no  bodily  organ  \o  receive  direct  impressions  from 
material  things:  hut  it  receives  impressions  from  the 
active  intellect.  'I'he  fourth,  he  says,  has  been  flatly 
denied  of  the  potential  intelle(ft,  which  is  said,  iv,  i  ::, 
to  be  lvvaj.ui  Trior  ru  larjrn,  d\\  tirfAt-^Ha  uv^iy 
Tp'iy  ay  yorj  (potentially  identified  with  the  intelli- 
gible forms,  but  actually  nothing  before  it  under- 
stands). He  concludes  that  the  word  -^^uifiKn-og  is  only 
applied  to  the  active  intellect  in  the  same  sense  in 
whi^h  it  has  already  been  referred  Id  the  potential 
intellect,  iv,  c^,  ro  futy  y<if)  nlfrOtiTiKuy  oia"  ui'fi;  aw^nror, 
(')  3e  ^iupirrrdi;  (the  faculty  of  sense  is  not  without 
bod\ ,  but  this  is  -eparatc).  He  identifies  ywpirrTi'ic 
with  dvtv  nwpdTdi,  \^  meaning  'operative  without 
bodily  origan.' 

^.  Opi    r(}  (  '  (ivTi)  icTTir  >/  kut   f'rf'pyftar  iTirrr)]in] 
T-uj  rrpiiypari  (actual    knowledge    is    identical  with   it> 


the  potential  intelledt  and  the  concrete,  ad^ually 
thinking  mind  (intelleflus  in  aflu).  The  error  is  not 
serious. 

7.  Coming  to  01»^  iri  fxtv  yotl,  irri  hi  ov  roil  (it 
does  not  at  one  time  think,  and  at  another  time  not 
think),  he  says  that  this  is  spoken  of  the  a(flually 
thinking  mind,  to  mark  it  off  from  the  potential 
intellect.  His  conclusion  is:  "The  mind  comes  to  be 
adually  thinking  by  being  identified  with  the  objects 
of  thought:  hence  it  is  not  open  to  it  at  times  to 
think  and  at  times  not  to  think."  This  may  mean — 
as  undoubtedly  it  is  Aristotle's  meaning:  'There 
must  be  thinking  so  long  as  there  arc  things:  but 
there  are  always  things:  therefore  there  is  always 
thinking.'  Then  the  question  comes:  'Yes,  but 
whose  thinking.'' — to  which  St  Thomas  gives  no 
answer.  To  interpret  with  Silvester  Maurus, 'so  long 
as  the  mind  is  actually  thinking,  it  thinks  unceas- 
ingly,' is  to  father  no  very  profound  truth  upon  the 
Philosopher. 

8.  Upon  )^Wfjt(T0fJc  ^*  tTTt  finyny  roDfl'  uinp  irrri 
(when   separated,   it    is   onl)'   that   which   it   is),  St 

Thomas  is  altogether  thrown  out  by  his  Latin, 
separatum  hoc  solum  quod  vere  est  (that  alone  is  separate 
which  truly  is),  as  though  yj^^itrOiiq  (separatum)  were 
the  predicate.  He  takes  the  meaning  to  be  that  the 
a(ftually  thinking  mind  in  man,  inclusive  at  once  of 
potential  and  aitive  intclledt,  is  'separate'  in  the 
sense  of  not  operating  through  a  bodily  organ.  On 
zuvTO  fioyoy  dddyaroy  teal  uicioy  (this  alone  is  im- 
mortal and  everlasting),  all  his  comment  is  "as  being 
independent  of  the  body,  since  it  is  separate."  On 
the  last  sentence,  vv  pi  iiftuytvofitv  ^e  «:.r.\.,  he 
makes  no  comment  whatever  in  this  place,  but  see 
Chap.  LXX\,  ,irg.  5. 

No    one    i^AU    seriously   contend    that,    working 


object), — which  niean^  that,  inasmuch  as  objeds  of      under  such  disadvantages,  St  Thomas  has  succeeded 
knowledge  become  prc-cnt  b\   representation   in   the       m    adequately    interpreting    this,    one    of  the    most 

dithcult  chapters  in  Aristotle.  I  recommend  the 
reader  to  study  it  in  (I.  Rodier's  masterly  work, 
Aristote,  Traite  dc  rdmc,  z  ^ols,  text,  translation,  and 
notes  (Leroux,  Paris,  1900).  I  offer  the^e  few  linal 
remarks. 

fuj  From  un  yap  to  ovci  xi""''!'y  '^  '^  p-'^rtinthesis: 
a-  Philoponus  says,  rnvro  f  >■  p>n,,>  I  hu\Ii\.  The  mean- 
ing is,  as  St  Thomas  well  iiKli>..i;  . 
the  individual  mind  knowledge  is  tii 
actual,  \ct  somewhere  in  the  range  of  being  there  is 
an  actual  icnowlcdge  prior  to  all  potential.  This  is 
oni\  a  carr\lng  out  of  the  Aristotelian  principle  that 
ultiinatelv  the  adual  always  precede-;  the  potential: 
fTr.  ynn  f'i  I )  f\f\^fHf.  'nTv^  irtiyTU  ra  yiyiopt  \  n  {!^t 
<;v.".'..'.  Ill,  \;i,  1),  a  principle  well  put  forv.  ard  by 
koJier,  \o!.  11.  p.  4^^:.  Wis. it  actLi.i!:\  thinking  mind 
precede-  all  potent :a'.;t}  ot  thought,  .Ari-totle  does 
not  tell  u-  in  this  chapter. 


mind,  t lie  nr.nd  in  Knowing' anMfrng  knows  itself, — 
St  Thomas  blames  Averroes  tor  taking  this  to  be 
trL>e  only  of  the  adivc  intcllccl:  he  citcs  iv,  13,  -o 
nvT^)  i(TTi  TO  yoavv  k(h  to  yoavpfyoy,  y'j  yni>  Ofwiu/riK'/ 
tvitTTipui  Klu  ~(j  oiTiot,  tmrTTrjTiii'  70  avrii  ifTTii  (Kno'.ver 
and  known  are  identic. il,  tcjr  -pecul.itive  seieni^e  anJ 
its  objed  are  one),  where  he  say;  that  Aristotle 
speaks  not  of  the  adive,  but  of  the  potential  intel- 
lect. In  the  words  //  kut  iyfnynay  i-m/TTiipr]  (srientia 
in  adu)  St  Thoma^  discovers  a  tcrtiW)  piiJ,  which  is 
neither  potential  nor  active  intellect,  hut  a  combin.i- 
tion  ot  the  two:  he  calls  it  intelUctus  in  aclu,  'the 
intellect  as  actually  under-standing,'  '  the  concrete 
mind  at  work. 

6.  On  //  (f.  KdTd  cvyapiy  >^(H/»'w  ■zimritxi  n  ruj  tii, 
6\u)Q  ovct  -xjyoiy  (potentnl  knowledge  is  prior  m  time 
to  actual  knowledge  m  the  individual,  hut  al!  the 
world  over  it  is  not  prior  even  in  time),  he  is  milled 
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there  i^  L^reater  pertectiun,  the  more  the  \  lew  is  fixed  on  high  generahbations, 
or  imm.;terial  thmg.^;  while  the  perfection  of  virtue  consists  in  a  man'?  not 
following  his  bodilv  passion^,  hut  tempering  and  restraining  them  hv  reason. — 
Nor  i<  it  of  anv  avail  to  replv  that  the  perfection  of  the  soul  consists  in  its 
separation  trom  the  body  m  pomt  of  activity,  but  to  be  separated  from  the 
body  in  point  of  being  is  its  destruction.  For  the  activity  of  a  thing  shows 
its  substance  and  being,  and  follows  upon  its  nature:  thus  the  activity  of  a 
thing  can  onlv  he  perfected  inasmuch  as  its  substance  is  perfected.  If  then  the 
soul  is  perfected  m  aCtivitv  hv  relinquishmu  the  body  and  bodily  thin'^b,  its 
suh.stanee  eannut  tail  in  l)eing  hy  separation  from  the  body. 

4.  A  natural  craving  cannot  he  in  vain.*  But  man  naturally  craves  after 
permanent  eontiniianee:  as  is  shown  hv  thi-,  tfiat  while  existence  is  desired 
})v  all,  man  hv  hi-  understanding  apprehends  existence,  not  in  the  present 
moment  oidy.  as  chnnh  animals  do,  hut  existence  absolutely.  Therefore  man 
<ittains  t(.  permanence  un  the  part  of  his  soul,  whereby  he  apprehends  ex- 
istence absolute  .md  tor  all  time. 

6.  Intelligible  being  is  more  permanent  than  sensible  being.  But  the  sub- 
stratum ot  material  bodies  {materia  primn)  is  indestructible,  much  more  the 
potential  intellect,  the  recipient  of  intelligible  forms.  Therefore  the  human 
soul,  of  which  the  potential  intellect  is  a  part,  is  indestructible. t 

8.  No  torm  is  tiestroyed  except  either  by  the  action  of  the  contrary,  or 
hy  the  destruction  of  the  subject  wherein  it  resides,  or  by  the  failure  of  its 
cause.  ThiLs  heat  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  cold:  by  the  destruction  of  the 
eye  the  power  of  sight  is  destroyed;  and  the  light  of 'the  atmosphere  fails  by 
the  tailure  of  the  sun's  presence,  which  was  its  cause.  But  the  human  soul 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  its  contrary,  for  it  has  no  contrary,  since 
by  the  potential  intellect  the  soul  is  cognitive  and  receptive  of  all  contraries. 
Nor  again  hy  the  destruction  of  the  subject  in  which  it  resides,  for  it  has  been 
shown  above  that  the  human  soul  is  a  form  not  dependent  on  the  body  for 

(h)  I  he  words,  a\A'  oi'^  Int  pty  you,  !,Tt  rf  or 
yon,  are  to  b.e  taken  m  close  ccjnnexion  with  r'] 
(>ucTi(jL  wy  lyfpynt^,   tlie  whole   meaning:   'this   mind, 


ever  essentially  active,  thinks  continuall} ,  .md  not 
merely  at  intervals.'  Whether  thi^  refers  to  the  mind 
of  the  race,  Aristotle  agreeing  with  .•\\erroe'-  th.it 
ni.mkind  have  existed  from  cternit\,  vr  whether  it 
points  to  some  superhuni.m  mtelligeiKe,  i^  a  question 
wiikh  'A;]i  be  debated  as  long  as  Aristotle  continues 
to  !'e   re.ld. 

f'  J  \toi)t^()f(f_  I'tfTTi  fioyoy  TovO'  ottu)  IrrTi,  "when 
separated  from  the  body  [in  death,  as  Rodier  nghth- 
explains],  it  is  its  proper  self,  and  nothing  cNe,"~ 
pure  ynv^,  .ipart  from  ph.uu.i^y  .nid  ~en^ation  and 
bodily  organism;  and  th!^  pure  i  .,rs  i^,  in  -onie 
undctined  way,  "immortal  and  everlasting."  In  tari 
TovO  iiTTip  ItTTL  1  think  we  may  further  recognise 
some  -light  mfiucnce  of  a  lamiliar  idiom,  t>v  which 
a  Greek  -ays  that  a  thing  '  i.  what  it  i^,'  wlu'n  he  i> 
either  unable  or  rchutant  to  enter  into  further  detail. 

(•0  I  he  concluding  words  mean:  'We  have  no 
meni'ir)-  [after  death,  of  the  tranr-actions  of  our 
cartlil)'  existence],  becau-e  though  the  ror?  is  un- 
affected by  death  (uTra^it'c),  yet  the  passive  intellect 
[o  T-ntijjTtKor  rniic.  the  cogitative  facult)'  with  the 
phantasy,  scc  St  Thomas,  Chap.  LX],  is  perishable 
[and  peri-he>  with  the  body],  and  without  this  there 
is  no  under-tandmg  [of  things  learnt  :n  life  with  its 
concurrence,— if  Dc  antnia.  III,  viii,  5,  hmy  Ofwpij, 


aidyKJi  <lpu  (f>nyTa(Tpd  ti  OtcvpE'iyy  This  sense  seems 
definitel)'  fixed  a-^  the  mind  of  Aristotle  hv  a  previous 
passage,  De  anivia,  I,  iv,  12-15: — "The  101"?  within 
us  seems  to  be  a  subsistent  being  (o'vain)  and  im- 
perishable. If  it  could  be  impaired,  it  would  be 
impaired  most  in  the  feebleness  of  old  age:  whereas, 
we  may  say,  the  case  is  the  same  with  intellect  as 
with  sense:  for  if  the  old  m.an  got  a  young  man's 
c)  e,  he  would  see  as  the  young  man  does.  So  old  age 
is  not  .m  atfecticm  of  the  soul,  but  an  affection  of 
what  contains  the  soul,  as  in  drunken  bouts  and 
illne^es.  Thus  the  intellectual  and  speculative  faculty 
decay,  when  something  else  in  the  man  decays,  but 
ol  Itself  it  is  imperishable  {n-(xi)iv).  But  the  exercise 
of  the  cogitative  faculty  (ro  linyotlniiai),  and  the 
pas-ions  of  love  and  hate,  are  not  functions  of  rov?, 
but  of  thi~  individual  organism  that  contains  i-ovs,  as 
containing  it.  Therefore  when  this  organism  perishes 
m  deatli,  the  -oul  neither  remembers  nor  loves:  for 
memof}-  and  [the  passion  of]  love  were  not  affections 
of  the  intelligent  soul,  but  of  the  compound  organism 
\vherein  -oul  and  matter  met,  which  has  now  perished: 
but  lois-  perhaps  is  something  more  divine  and  im- 
peri-h.ihle  (o  (\  lour  LfTUjr  6n6rfp6y  n  Kai  UTraOfQ 
caTiy). 

Understand,  so  as  to  be  frustrated  in  the  entire 
species.  This  argument  is  drawn  out  in  w\\  Ethics  and 
A  atural  Lav,  pp.  14-21. 

t  Matter  is  indestructible,  and  therefore  mind. 
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its  beini^.^  Nor  Li^tlv  hv  the  tliihirc  d'  it^  cause,  for  it  cm  li.i\c  no  cause  but 
one'whlch  is  eternal  as' \ni11  he  .shuw  n  (Chap.  LXXW'll).  iiiiiowa)  iliere- 
tbre  can  the  human  soul  he  eie-rroveth 

9.  If  the  human  m-uI  is  dc^ivowd  hv  the  rle-^trurtinn  r^f  the  h'ulv,  it  inu  t 
he  weakened  hv  th.e  weakenni^  Mt"  the  hody.  Hiii  tlie  ^\u  t  1  th.it  it  aiix  Lu  uhv 
(^f  the  soul  is  weakene.i  h\  the  h..,i\  hein-  weakened,,  th,a  is  only  inenien- 
tallv,  inasmuch  as  that  tacidty  ot' the  --u!  ^taiu;-  m  need  ot  a  bodily  organ,  as 
the  si'^^ht  is  weakened  hv  the  weakening  of  the  organ  of  sight,  but  only  m- 
cident\dlv,  as  ma\  he  di^wn  h\  this  consideration:  if  any  weakness  tell 
essentiall'v  upon  the  tacultv,  the  t'lcultx  w.iiKi  n-t  he  rest(^red  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ofL^^ui;  !nit  now  we  -ee  tha.t  ht-wexer  nuu  h  the  laciihx  ot  luiit 
seems  weakened,  it  i-  restored,  if  onl\  tlie  01-^an  i,s  i\-torcd.  1  Since  then  th,e 
soul's  faculty  of  understandini;-  need.s  no  hodiil\  organ,  the  under<ta.;uiin-  it-elt 
is  not  weakened,  neither  essentiallv  nor  inci..lenta!l\ ,  eitliei-  hy  ..Id  a-e  or 
by  any  other  weaknes>  of  hodv.  Hut  if  m  the  workm.;  ot  t!ie  uiuler^tandin^^ 
there  happens  tatigue  or  hindrance  through  hodiilv  wea.kne-.  thi-  1-  not  Uue 
to  weakness  oi  the  understanding  it-elt,  hut  to  weakness  ..t  other  {acuities 
that  the  understanding  ha>  need  ot",  to  wit,  the  phantas\,  the  memoa-y,  and  the 
cogitative  tacidty.I 

10.  The  same  i>  exidenced  by  the  \  erv  u-rd.-  of  ArKstutle:  ^vMoxing 
causes  pre-exist,  Init  tV.rmal  causc<  are  along  with  the  thin::^  whereof  they 
are  causes:  for  when  a  man  is  well,  then  there  is  hea.hh.  Ihit  whether  an\  - 
thini^  remains  at^erward-,  is  a  [^oint  to  con^iler :  in  M>me  ca^e-  there  ma\  well 
be  somethiuL^  remaininij:  the  soul  i>  an  instance,  not  the  win  le  o.uh  hut  the 
intelligence:  as  for  thewdiole  m)u1  remaining,  th.it  i-^  perhaps  aji  impo-ihility.  <^ 
Clearly  then,  in  speaking  of  forms,  he  w  i^he- to  .peak  ot  the  intellect,  which 
is  the  form  of  man,  as  remaining-  at'ter  its  ma.ttei-,  tha.t  i-,  after  the  hodlv.  It 
is  clear  also  that  though  Aristotle  niake^  the  -oul  a  toini,  \  et  he  does  not 
represent  it  as  non-suhsistent  and  consequentlv  [ua-r^hahle,  a>  (iregory  ot 
Nyssa  imputes  to  him:  f  )r  he  exchuics  the  intellectual  s,,ul  ti-om  the  gener.d 
category  of  other  forms,  saying  that  it  remain-  atter  the  Ivodv  ami  is  a  suh- 
sistent  being  [nihstauthim  quduJiUn).^ 

Hereby  is  banished  the  error  of  the  impiou-  in  whosc  person  it  is  -aid: 
IVc  ^vcre  horn  'nit  ^jf  uothhv:^ucsi,  afui  hereafter  -u'e  shall  he  as  though  \\c  li^hl  nc^\y 
keen  (Wisd.  ii,  2)  ;  in  whose  person  again  Solomon  says:  One  is  the  perishing  of 
man  and  heast,  and  even  is  the  lot  of  h  n'l:  as  man  dies,  so  do  /huists  die:  ail  hreathe 
alike,  and  man  hath  //v  advantage  "/>(•'•  l^easts  (Kccle-  iii,  19):  that  he  tiMe-  not 
say  thi>  in  his  own  person,  hut  in  the  per-Mn  ot  the  ungodlv,  is  elear  trom 
what  he  says  at  the  end,  as  it  were  dtrawing  a  coiiehiMon:  -fill the  <lu<!  i\-!u>-n 
to  the  earth,  from  vehenee  it  eame;  and  the  spirit  go  hac{  to  the  God  ^^cho  ^a'\'e  it 
(Eccles  xii,  7). 


*  Clearly,  if  this  is  allowed,  the  whole  argument 
of  the  chapter  is  allowc  1.  Reference  is  made  to 
Chap.  LXyill.where  we  read:  "Above  other  form> 
there  is  found  a  form,  likened  to  the  supramundanc 
sub5tance>  in  point  of  understanding,  and  competent 
to  an  activity  which  is  accomplished  without  any 
bodilv  organ  at  all;  \n\  ih\^  i-  tlie  intellectual  soul: 
for  the  act  of  undor^tanding  i-  not  lowc  through  .\\\y 
bodily  organ  " 

t  Here  Aristotle  i-  alleged,  a-  qiujted  at  the  end 
of  note,  p.   1  :;  3  . 

I  The   'cogitative   faculty'    (Chip.    LX)   is   the 
TO  Ciayoufr^)ui   oi   I)c  u'uma,    I,    iv,    14,    u  here    it    i~ 


expressly  said  not  to  be  a  ndOnr  of  to  loth'.  The 
inferiority  of  ciaynt'itr^ai  to  yoily  in  Aristotle  was 
probably  suggested  by,  though  it  is  not  identical 
with,  that  o(  cidynia  to  rovf  in  Plato,  Re/>.  \'\,a,lfin. 

§  (v^wv»/)  /1»/  •nana,  d\\'  6  vovf,  iraaav  y^^i 
nlvvaTov  r<rwc.  Metaph.  XI,  iii,  5,  6. 

Ii  The  commentators  refer  to  a  work  Viyes  oj 
Phiioiophcrs,  which  however  is  not  St  Gregory's,  but 
was  written  by  Eunapius,  a  contemporary  rhetorician, 
hostile  to  Christianity. 

^  o  ^€  im'c  tniKtv  lyyivioBai  olain  T«i  <  'T'i,  nc 
anlmiT,  I,  iv,  12.  The  passage  is  quoted  at  length  in 
n->t",  p.    I  v'v 
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CHAPTERS   F.XXX,  \XXX\-Aro-irme?i!s  of  those  who  wish  to 
prove  thai  the  Hiofian  Sottl  fTisheswith  ihe  Bo(l)\  with  Replies 

i'j  //'(  Sit  Die 

ARC  I.  I.  It  human  s,  mis  are  multiplied  according  to  the  multiplication 
ot  bodies,  as  shown  above  (Chaf>.  LXX\^),  then  when  the  bodies 
peridi.  the  souls  c.inniit  rem.iin  in  their  niidtitude.^'  Hence  one  of 
two  conclusions  inu  t  tallow  :  either  the  htiman  soul  must  wholly  cease  to  be; 
or  there  nru  t  remain  one  soul  only,  which  seems  to  sint  the  view  of  those 
wfio  m.ike  tlia.t  adone  inco,rruptil)le  which  is  one  in  all  men,  whether  that  be 
the  active  intellect  alune,  as  Alexander  iays,ur  with  the  active  also  the  potential 
intellec"!,  a^  .A\erroe^  «ays.t 

Reply.  W'hatex  er  things  are  necessarily  in  conjunction  and  proportion  wdth 
one  a.nr^ther,  are  madic  ma.nv  or  (-ne  together,  each  by  its  own  cause.  If  the 
being  . 't  the  one  depends  on  the  other,  its  unity  or  midtiplication  also  wdll 
depeiul  (tn  the  same:  otherwise  it  will  depend  on  some  extrinsic  cause.  Form 
then  and  matter  must  always  he  in  proportion  with  one  another,  and  con- 
lomcd  hv  a  certain  natural  tie.  1  lence  matter  and  form  must  yary  toa-ether  in 
point  of  multipluitN  and  unitw  It  then  the  form  depends  on  the  matter  for 
its  hemu,  the  multi [dication  ot  the  torm  will  depend  on  the  matter,  and  so 
will  its  uin'tv.  But  it  the  torm  is  in  n(^  such  dependence  on  the  matter,  then, — 
though  it  will  still  he  necessary  for  the  form  to  be  multiplied  wdth  the  multi- 
phcatuiu  of  the  matter, — the  unity  or  multiplicity  of  the  form  wdll  not  depend 
on  the  matter.  Hut  it  has  been  shown  (Chap.  LXVIII,  and  note,  p.  154),  that  the 
human  soul  is  a  form  not  dependent  on  matter  f  )r  its  being.  Hence  it  follows 
that,  though  souls  arc  multiplied  as  the  bodies  which  they  inform  are  multi- 
plied, -till  the  tact  ot  bodies  being  many  cannot  be  the  cause  of  souls  being 
manv.[  .And  theretore  there  is  no  need  for  the  plurality  of  souls  to  cease  wdth 
the  lie-truction  ot  their  bodies.  ^ 

vhg.  2.  The  formal  nature  [ratio formalis,  notes,  pp.  i  i  i,  i  i  6)  of  things  is 
the  caaise  ot  their  dithering  in  species.  But  if  sotils  remain  many  after  the  perish- 
ing ot  their  bodies,  thev  must  differ  in  species,  since  in  souls  so  reinaining 
the  oid\  di\er>itv  pos>ible  is  (^nc  ot  f)rmal  nature.  But  souls  do  not  change 
their  -[U'cies  hv  the  destruction  of  the  body, otherwise  thev  would  be  destroyed 

,  "  f  J  m 

too,  tor  all  that  changes  trom  species  to  species  is  destroyed  in  the  transition. 
Then  the\  must  ha\  e  been  different  in  species  even  bef^ore  they  parted  from 
their  bodies.  But  compounds  take  their  species  according  to  their  form.  So 
then  iiKii\idual  men  must  dider  in  species,  an  aw^kward  conclusion  conse- 
cpicnt   upon   the   [Position   that  souls  remain   a   multitude  after   their   bodies 


are  ^one. 


Reply.  It  is  not  any  and  every  diversity  of  form  that  makes  a  difference 
of  species.  The  fact  of  souls  separated  from  their  bodies  making  a  multitude 
follows  \vi)m  their  forms  being  different  in  substance,  inasmuch  as  the  sub- 

ody  b-m^  tli'j  principle  of  individuation, 


/ 


1  l.c 

\\]\iu   t!i,it 


I'lnciple   is  taken   ,i\\a\-,  n  \',  ould 


-.cm 


tliat  iiotli-L,'  >  ItTt  to  ditVercntiatc  one  soul  from 
.another.  St  Thoni.o  would  rcp]\-  that  the  -oul  i>  in- 
dividualised, uni  h_\-  the  !M)dv,  hill  in'  adaptation  to 
some  p.irtiL  111. if  body  w'liii.  h  it  .uuni.ues  and  informs, 
whh  h  avl.iptatioii  continue-  after  th.it  hody  i~  dead 
■md  L-onc.  S-"  Ch.ip.  L.X.XV,  an/,  i.  wiih  rcpl}-  and 
note,  p.  144;  and  m  thi-  chapter  the  reply  to  the 
second  argument. 


1    See  note,  p.   13:;. 

1  A  soul  i<  created  for  each  human  body;  and  in 
that  wa}'  the  animation  of  many  human  foetuses  in- 
volves the  creation  of  as  many  human  souls.  But 
once  existent,  the  soul  is  a  substance,  not  an  accident: 
and  therefore,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
bod}-,  it  !•-  in  it>  o\\  n  right  distinct  from  other  similar 
substances. 
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stance  ot  thi.^  .^oul  i-  ditlcrciU  Iroin  the  ^uh-t.uiee  oMh.it.  But  tfii.^  diversity 
does  not  ari^e  froiri  the  m.uK  (lifTen'iiL;  m  their  >e\eral  essential  eoiistitutions, 
but  from  their  heiiiLi  liilFcrentlv  eoinii-ien-urate  with  ditlereiit  hodie-:  tor  one 
soul  i^  comnien>ui\ite  with  one  l^od\  and  not  witfi  an»  ither. '^  Tlie-e  eorninen- 
surations  remain  m  souls  even  when  their  hodies  [kti-Ii,  as  the  .substances  ot' 
the  souls  also  renLiir_,  not  hem.;  ..ief^endent  on  their  bodiies  ["or  their  bein^. 
For  it  is  b\-  their  substances  that  snub  are  toniis  of'  bodies:  otlierwise  thev 
would  be  united  with  their  bodies  onlv  accidentalh  ,  and  s,,u]  and  body  would 
not  make  up  .in  e-ential  but  onlv  an  accidental  uiutv.  But  inasmuch  a>  thev 
are  torms,  they  must  be  commensurate  with  their  bodnes.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  their  >everal  diilerent  con-imensuratenesscs  remain  in  the  de[xirted  soub, 
and  consequentlv  plurality. 

y:lrg.  3.  It  seems  quite  impossible,  on  the  the(^rv  ot  those  wlio  suppose 
the  eternity  ot  the  world,  tor  human  ^olds  to  remain  m  their  multitude  at"ter 
the  death  ot  the  b(Hiy.  I\>r  it' the  world  is  tv^m  eternity,  infinite  men  have 
died  before  our  time.  If  then  the  s,,uls  of  the  dead  remain  after  death  in  their 
multitude,  we  must  s.iy  that  there  is  now  an  actual  infinity  of  ^oul>  of  men 
previously  dead.  But  actual  infimtv  is  impossible  in  nature. f 

Rep/y.  Of  supporters  of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  some  have  simply  allowed 
the  impossibility,  saying  that  human  muiIs  perish  altogether  with  their  bodies. 
Others  have  said  that  of  all  souls  there  remains  one  spiritual  existence  which 
is  comriKMi  to  all, — the  actixe  intellect  according  to  some,!  or  with  the  active 
also  the  potential  intellect  according  to  others. vj  Others  ha\e  supposetl  souls 
to  remain  in  their  multitude  after  their  bodies;  but,  not  to  be  obliLred  to  sun- 
pose  an  inhnity  of  souls,  they  ha\e  said  that  the  >ame  soub  are  luntetl  to 
different  bodies  after  a  fixed  period;  and  thi^  was  the  opinion  of  the  Pla- 
tonists,  of  which  hereafter  (Chap.  LXXXIII).  Others,  avc^'ding  all  the  afore- 
said answers,  have  maintained  that  there  was  no  diffictdtv  in  the  existence  of 
an  actual  infinity  of  departed  >ouls:  f  )r  an  actual  infinity  of  things,  not  related 
to  one  another,  wa>  only  An  accidental  inhnity,  in  which  they  saw  no  difli- 
cultv;  and  this  is  the  position  of  Axicenna  and  AlLjazel.f  Which  of  these  was 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle  is  not  expressly  set  down  in  his  writings,  although 
he  does  expressly  hold  the  eternity  of  the  world.  But  the  last  mentioned 
opinion  is  not  inconsistent  with  hi-  princqdes:  f  .r  in  the  P/jvs:rs\  III,  y,  his 
argument  against  an  actual  inhinty  i.s  confined  to  natural  bochcs,  ami  is  not 
extended  to  immateriad  substance^.  C1eai-K  howe\er  the  [M-otcssor-  of  the 
Cath(^lic  taith  can  feel  no  diflicultv  i>n  tfus  point,  as  the\  do  not  allow  the 
eternity  of  the  world. ■•'■- 

ylrg.  5.   Ir  i>  impossible  for  a>nv  subst.ince  to  c\i-~t  destitute  of  all  activity. 

•  With  the  body  in  health  or  with  the  body  in  §  Averroes. 

sickness?  with  the  infantine  or  with  the  full-grown  ||  A  thousand  years,  according  to  the  mydus  of 

body?  St  Thomas  probably  would  reply,  *  with  the  Er,  son  of  Armenus  (Plato,  Rf/>.  x,  615). 

full-grown  and  healthy  body,'— else  we  should  have  f  Abu  Hamed  Mohammed  Algazali,  a.d.  1058- 

millions  of  souls  maimed,  not  through  any  fault  of  i  1  i  i,  a   theologian  of  the  orthodox  Mohammedan 

their  own.  But  how  can  a  soul  be  commensurate  with  school,  wrote  a  work  Destruiticns  of  Philosophers,  to 


a  body  such  as  it  has  not  informed  for  years  before 
its  hnal  departure,  and  in  many  cases  has  never  in- 
formed at  a'l'  This  view  of  the  souls  of  the  departed 
is  very  ditiicult:  hut  so  is  every  view  on  the  subjeft. 
It  would  make  ^omc  difference  between  a  woman's 
and  a  man'>  ~oul.  Cf.  Ch.ip.  lAXlII.  A.  1  aiul  ^ 
with  note,  p.   136. 

t  See  Chap.  XXX\'III. 

X  Alexander  and  Avicenna. 


which  Averroes  replied  with  'Destruction  of 'Destruc- 
tions. Algazali  denied  the  eternity  of  the  world. 

**  As  neither  do  the  modern  sciences  of  astronomy 
and  geology,  at  least  as  regards  the  world  viewed  as 
the  oiKov^ivf],  or  dwelling-place  of  m, 111.  Both  sciences 
concur  to  set  severe  limits  to  the  duration  of  t.he 
human  race,  as  well  in  regard  of  the  past  a>  of  tfie 
future.  A  notable  instance  of  a  religious  diffimhy  re- 
moved by  physical  science. 
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But  all  activity  c-f  the  soul  ends  with  the  body,  as  may  be  shown  by  simple 
eiuimeration.  For  the  faculties  of  the  vegetative  soul  work  through  bodily 
qualities  and  a  bodily  instrument;  and  the  term  of  their  activity  is  the  body 
itselt;  which  is  pertected  bv  the  soul,  is  thereby  nourished  and  developed,  and 
comJ>  to  r'urnidi  the  generative  products.  Also  all  the  activities  of  the  faculties 
of  the  >en>itive  souf  are  accomplished  through  bodily  organs;  and  some  of 
them  are  accompanied  by  (sensible)  bodily  change,  as  m  the  case  of  the  pas- 
sions. A>  f  )r  the  act  of  u'nderstanding,  although  it  is  not  an  activity  exercised 
throuudi  any  bodily  organ,  nevertheless  its  objedts  are  phantasms,  which  stand 
to  it  as  colours  to'  sight:  hence  as  bight  cannot  see  without  colours,  so  the 
intellectual  soul  cannot  understand  without  phantasms.  The  soul  also  needs, 
for  purposes  of  understanding,  the  faculties  which  prepare  the  phantasms  to 
become  actual  terms  of  intellect,  namely,  the  cogitative  faculty  and  the  me- 
mory, i^\  which  it  is  certain  that  they  cannot  endure  without  the  body,  seeing 
that  they  work  through  organs  of  the  body.  Hence  Aristotle  says  that  '^the 
soul  bv  no  means  undcTstands  without  a  phantasm,"  and  that  "nothing  under- 
stands'without  the  passive  intellect,"  by  which  name  he  designates  the  cogi- 
tative faculty,  ^^  which  is  perishable  ";  and  that  "we  remember  nothing"  after 
death  of  the  things  that  we  knew  in  life.*  Thus  then  it  is  clear  that  no  acti- 
vity o[  the  soul  can  continue  after  death,  and  therefore  neither  can  its  substance 

continue. 

kcp/y.  The  assertion  that  no  activity  can  remain  in  the  soul  after  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  body,  we  say,  is  incorrect:  for  those  activities  remain  which 
are  not  exercised  through  organs,  and  such  are  understanding  and  will.  As  for 
activities  exercised  thro\igh  bodily  organs,  as  are  the  activities  of  the  vegeta- 
tive and  sentient  soul,  they  do  not  remain.  But  we  must  observe  that  the  soul 
separated  from  the  body  does  not  understand  in  the  same  way  as  when  united 
with  the  body:  for  everything  acts  according  as  it  is.  Now  though  the  being 
of  the  human' soul,  while  united  with  the  body,  is  perfeCt  {absolutum),  not 
dependmu^  on  the  body,  still  the  body  is  a  sort  of  housing  {stramcutumi)  to 
it  and  subiect  receptive  of  it.  Hence  the  proper  aClivity  of  the  soul,  which  is 
understanding,  while  independent  of  the  body  in  this  that  it  is  not  exercised 
throuLdi  any  bodily  or^an,  nevertheless  finds  in  the  body  its  object,  which  is 
the  [dianta^m.I  Hence,  so  long  as  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  it  cannot  under- 
stand without  a  phantasm, §  nor  remember  except  by  the  cogitative  and 
remmi^ccnt  tacultv  whereby  phantasms  are  shaped  and  made  available  (Chap. 
LXXIII);  and  therefore  this  method  of  understanding  and  remembering  has 
to  be  laid  aside  when  the  bi-dv  is  laid  aside.  But  the  being  of  the  departed 
soul  belongs  to  it  alone  with*>ut  the  body :|1  hence  its  intellectual  activity  will 
not  be  accomplished  In  regard  to  such  objedts  as  phantasms  existing  in  bodily 
organs,  but  it  will  understand  bv  itself  after  the  manner  of  those  intelligences 
that  subsist  totally  apart  trojn  bodies  (Chapp.  XCT-CI),  from  which  superior 

thus  sensibly  illustrated.  The  use  of  what  may  be 
called  the  '  .algebra  of  language  '  is  to  deliver  us  from 
the  necessity  of  all  this  adual  delineation.  And  this 
raises  the  question:  'Do  departed  souls  carry  their 
knowledge  of  language  with  themr'  It  is  hard  to  de- 
termine such  questions  a  priori. 

II  The  opponent  had  contended:  *  It  ae^s  not, 
therefore  it  is  not.'  St  Thomas  seems  to  reply:  '  It 
is,  therefore  it  ads.'  He  must  be  supposed  to  fall  back 
upon  the  proofs  of  Chap.  LXXIX,  and  to  be  here 
only  concerned  to  argue  that  adivity  on  the  part  o{ 
a  departed  boul  is  not  inconceivable. 


*   l)i  ..•v/'Va,  111,  vii,  4:  111,  \,  3.   Seep.  153. 

t  Stramcntum  may  be  either  the  thatched  roofo\fT 
your  head,  the  coter/et  over  your  back,  or  the  sfnnr 
you  stand  or  lie  on. 

X  The  phantasm,  and  ever)-  other  subjedive  im- 
pression ministering  to  knowledge,  is  the  ohjectum 
quo,  not  the  objccium  quod  {intclligitur).  See  Chap. 
LXX\',  arg.  2,  and  note,  p.  145. 

§  '  Phantasm  '  here  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  a 
consciously  portrayed  picture  in  the  imagination. 
Reading  a  book,  or  writing  a  letter,  would  be  ver\' 
slow  work,  if  ever\  .\C\  of  understanding  had  to  be 
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beino-s  it  will  be  able  to  receive  more  abundant  intiuence  in  order  to  more 
perfect  understanding. 

We  may  see  some  indication  of  this  even  in  living  men.  \\  iicii  the  soul 
i>  hampered  by  preoccupations  about  its  body,  it  is  less  disposed  tu  understand 
hic^hcr  things.  Hence  the  virtue  of  temperance,  withdrawing  the  soul  from 
bodilv  delii^hts,  helps  especially  to  make  men  apt  to  understand.*  In  sleep 
a^ain,  when  men  are  not  using  their  bodily  senses,  they  have  some  perception 
of  things  to  come,  impressed  upon  them  by  superior  beings,  and  attain  to 
facis  that  transcend  the  measure  of  human  reasonings.t  This  is  much  more 
the  case  in  states  of  syncope  and  ecstasy,  as  the  withdrawal  from  the  bodily 
senses  is  there  greater.  And  that  i^  what  one  mi;jht  expedt,  because,  a'^  hns 
been  pointed  out  above  (Chap.  IA\'III\  th.  h.uman  soul  being  on  th,e 
bound.irv-hne  between  corporeal  and  incorporeal  suh^t-mee-,  .iiu]  tUvellmg  a^ 
!t  were  un  the  horizon  of  eteniitx  .in.\  time,  it  ,;ppr>  .lehe^  the  hi.'he-t  hv 
recedinir  from  tlie  1  we-t.  Tiieref'ore,  wiieii  it  ~ii..ll  hv  t>>t.i]ly  severed  tr-m 
the  hodv,  It  will  !>e  perteetlv  a-imil.ited  to  the  intelh -eiu  e-  that  ^iih^i^t  apart, 
aiPl  will  reeeixe  their  iiitiueiKe  m  m- a'e  eupwui^  ^tream^.  Thii-  then,th<ui-h 
the  mode  ot"  our  uiuier^taiuim- accMrdmu- to  the  eiauhti.  ai.  ,  >{  the  [M-e-^eiit  lite 
IS  wrecked  with  the  wreck  n\  the  h.Kiy,  it  will  he  rej^laced  hv  another  and 
higher  mode  ot"  uiuler-taiulmg. 

But  memorv,  hem-  an  act  exerci-^ed  thruu-h  a.  hochly  or^an,  a<  Aristotle 
show>,l  cannot 'remain  m  the  muiI  at'ter  the  h.uiv  i^  -<  ne;  un,k-^  ^  memory  ' 
be  taken  in  amuher  -eiise  tor  the  intellectual  hold  upon  thin-^  known  hetore: 
this  intellectual  memorv  of  thm-^  known  m  lite  mu-^t  remain  m  the  departed! 
soul,  since  the  intellectual  imprcv^ions  are  m.iehhlv  receiveC.  m  the  potential 
intellect  iCliap.  LXXI\').  As  regards  other  acti\  ilies  of  the  s,,ul,  such  a^  love, 
]o\\  and  the  like,  we  must  beware  of  a  double  meaning  of  the  terms;  some- 
times thev  mean  pas-ioiis,  or  emotions,  which  are  aCti\itie->  ot  the  sensitive 
appetite,  concupiscible  or  irascibk\sf  and  as  ^uch  thev  cannot  remain  in  the 
soul  at'ter  death,  a>  Aristotle  shows:i|  sometime-  thev  mean  a  -imple  act  ot 
will  without  passion,  as  Aristotle  says  that  ^^  The  jov  ot  (hul  is  one.  everhist- 
inu^  -^ind  absolute,"  and  that  *Mn  the  contem[dation  of  wi^lom  there  is  admi- 
rable delight";  and  a^am  he  distinguisjie- the  lo,\e  of  tViendship  from  thelo\c 
of  pa>Mon.f  But  as  the  will  i>  a  power  that  ii^e^  no  bodilv  or-an,  a>  neither 
does  the  under^taihimg,  it  is  evi^ient  that  such  act^,  inaMnuih  as  they  are  actb 


o 


t"  will,  mav  remaon  in  rlie  J.ei\n-ted.  s,,ul. 


*  Good  and  well-digested  meals  also  help  to  make 
men  apt  to  understand;  and  hunger  and  much  priva- 
tion enfeeble  mental  vigour. 

t  "  Concerning  divination  by  dreams  it  is  not  easy 
either  to  despise  or  to  believe  it."  So  Aristotle  opens 
his  short  treatise  on  Prophetic  Dreaming  (Bekker's 
text,  III.  p.  309).  There  seem  to  be  dreams  and 
dreain>;  and  once  in  a  blue  moon  a  man  is  apt  to  be- 
lieve that  sleep  has  raised  him  to  a  higher  state,  such 


bodily  affe6\ion,  because  often  we  cannot  remember 
things  when  we  would,  and  again  they  rush  in  upon 
us  without  our  seeking  them,  showing  that  some 
bodily  organ  is  stirred. 

§  Plato'.  iTiOvfiia  and   Ou^Jf,  as  distinguished 
from  j'oi'c. 

II  "  When  the  body  perishes,  there  l■^  no  more 
remembering  uor  loving:  for  memory  and  love  did 
not  belong  to  the  intelligence,  but  to  the  compound, 


a-  s-    Thomas  speaks  of,  above  the  usual  inanities  of      which  is  no  more"  Dg  anima,  I,  iv,  i  ; 
VJ,^P,.^  I  ^  Eth.Nuom.  VII,xiv,  8:  X,%ii.  r.  \111,  v,  ^ 

i  De  niemorla,  ii,  2",  2^.  Me  areue^  t!,.it   !t  i~   a       iee  Jfuinas  Ethicus,  I,  8|,  91- 
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CHAP  ri:R  LXXXII    T/nit  the  Souls  of  Dmnb  A?iimals  are  fiot 

Immortal 

NO  a(5tivity  of  the  sentient  part  can  have  place  without  a  body.  But 
;i  the  souls  of  dumb  animals  we  hnd  no  adtivitv  higher  than  the 
acin  ities  of  the  sentient  part.  That  animalb  neither  understand  nor 
reason  is  apparent  from  lIh.s,  LJiatall  animals  of  the  same  species  behave  alike, 
as  being  moved  by  nature,  and  not  a6Hng  on  any  principle  of  art:  for  e\xry 
swallo\\"  makes  its  nest  alike,  and  cvcrv  ^pic^er  its  web  alike.  Therefore  there 
is  no  activity  in  the  soul  of  dumb  animal-  tliat  <,\\n  posvil)]y  go  on  witho.ut 
a  bodv.* 

2.  Iwery  form  separated  from  matter  is  a(5fuallv  understood.  Thus  the 
adtive  intellect  make-  impre-hins  actuallv  understood,  inasmuch  as  it  abstracts 
tlum.  Hat  It  the  -onl  ot  a  Chimb  ajiimal  remains  after  the  bodv  is  gone,  it 
wil!  he  a  lorm  separated  from  matter.  Theretore  it  wall  be  a  firm  aftuallv 
undcr.stood.  But  '' m  thinus  separated  trt-m  matter  understandinti;  and  under- 
^tood  ai-e  the  -ame  "  \l)c  du:»id.  III,  i\-,  13).  Therefire  the  >o-ul  of  a  dumb 
animal  will  ha\e  understanding;,  which  is  impossible. t 

_;.  In  e\er\  thing  that  is  apt  to  arrive  at  any  perfeciion,  there  is  found  a 
n.itural  Lra\inL;  alter  that  perfection:  tor  g(^oil  is  what  all  crave  after,  everv- 
thiiiL',  Its  own  ^ood.  But  in  dumb  animals  there  is  no  craving  after  perpetuity 
of  bemu  e\ce[n  in  the  form  ot  perpetuitv  of  the  species,  inasmuch  as  thev 
ha\e  an  instinct  ot  generation,  whereby  the  species  i>  perpetuated, — and  the 
same  1-  tound  in  plants.  J  But  they  have  not  that  craving  for  perpetuity  of 
being,  which  is  pro[ierly  psychical,  which  would  be  a  craving  con^equent 
uf^on  apprehension:  tor  since  the  sentient  soul  apprehends  only  what  is  here 
and  now.  it  cannot  possibly  apprehend  perpetuity  of  being,  and  therefore  has 
no  psychic.d  cra\ing  atter  such  perpetuity. §  Therefore  the  soul  of  a  dumb 
animal  is  incapable  ot  perpetuity  of  bein. 


^g- 


CH AP  i  J:RS  LXXXIII, LXXXIV   Apparcjit  Arguments  to  shozv 
tluit  tl.K  Human  Sou/  does  ?iot  hegvi  -jeith  the  Bodj^  but  has 
/)iL?i  from  Eter/iity,  ivilb  Replies  to  the  same 
R(,.  1.  ['l:\  \\ 


ARC.  1.  !'7.)  \\  ha.t  will  never  cease  to  be,  has  a  power  of  being 
alwav-.  {]ut  ot  that  which  has  a  flower  of  being  alwaws  it  is  never 
true  to  sav  that  it  is  n,.t:  \n\  a  thing  eontinucs  in  being  so  far  as  its 
flower  ot  being  extends.  What  therefure  will  never  cease  to  be,  will  never 
either  be^im  to  be. 


•  The  irrationality  of  dumb  animals  is  apparent 
from  this,  first,  that  they  are  dumb  (aXoyo/),  or  devoid 
of  rational  speech;  secondly,  that  i!.l\  arc  unci'viliscti, 
and  uncivilisable,  except  in  so  far  as  they  partake  of 
the  civilisation  of  man;  thirdly  th..t,  apart  from  man, 
they  are  racially  unprogres'ly-c;  foiirthly,  that  thev  are 
devoid  of  all  idea  of  moralit)  a\\\  rciiijion;  firt!i]\-, 
thi.il  t;i'.  re  is  no  inter-breeding  between  them  ana  l\c!i 
the  hjwcst  types  of  the  one  im  ()nte<ta'pl\-  ration.i! 
ar.iinal,  man.  The  indefeasible  coexi>tcnce  of  human 
'■liapc  \nl  aiiunal  rationality  is  as  well  established  as 
any  coexistence  in  physical  science.  But,  setting  aside 
-pidcr^  and  -wallows,  it  i-  mjt  true  that  monkeys 
elephant-,  horse-,  dogs,  and  other  edueahic   anima'ls. 


m 


their    re^peetive    -pec 


a  a 


bch. 


.JVC   alike. 


1  homas  however  may  claim  to  speak  only  of  animals 
in  a  -tatc  of  nature,  wholly  uninllueiiced  by  man. 

I  1-  not  the  term  'separated  from  matter'  here 
used  m  two  senses — (.;)  ot  a  Ic^gical  separation  b}' 
abstradtion,  Aoyw;  {b)  of  a  real  separation  in  nature, 
<p\rrii  :  A  tendcnc}-  of  Scholasticism,  inl^eritcd  from 
Nco-Platonism,  wa^  to  think  of  Spirit  as  personiricd 
Ide.i  or  Form. The  tlhoc  took  life, and  became  cai^un: 
Ari-totle's  saying  means  that  the  univcr-al,  as  •^uch, 
exists  only  in  mind.  But  the  departed  soul  of  a  bear, 
if  it  be  at  .ili,  is  not  a  univcr.sal. 

I  St  'J'homas  adds,  "  and  in  inanimate  things." 
§  The  technical  terms '  physical  '  and  '  psychical  ' 
traving  (cppctitus  naturalis  et animalis)  are  explained  in 
Lt':l< :,  i-.nd  'SiUural  La\f,  pp.  49-53- 
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Rc'p/y.  The  p.'Wcr  ot  a  thing  does  not  extend  to  tlie  p/-t,  hut  t..the  pre- 
sent (M-  riiture:  lienee  with  ren:ard  to  past  events  pov.ibiluy  hd>  iiu  place. 
Therefore  from  the  fad  oF  the  ^.miI  luiMnir  a  pouer  ..=r' being  alwav^  ft  does 
not  tollovv  that  the  soul  always  has  been,  but  tiiat  it  alu  ays  will  be— Besides, 
that  to  whieli  power  extends  does  not  follow  unt:l  the  pr.wer  is  presupposed! 
It  eannot  therefore  he  ccMieluded  that  the  m.hI  is  .dw.ivs  cxeept  tor  the  time 
that  eomes  atter  it  ha^  reeei\ed  this  power. 

.-Jr^.  2.  Truth  nf  the  intellectual  order  is  imperishable,  eternal,  necessary. 
Now  from  the  imperishableness  of  intellectual  truth  the  bein-  of  the  >()uris 
shown  to  be  imperi^hable.  In  like  manner  tVom  the  eternity  of  that  truth  there 
may  be  proved  the  eternity  of  th.e  soul. 

Rc'/>/y.  The  eternity  of  under>to()d  truth  mav  be  vc'j:ardL-d  in  two  wavs,— 
in  point  ot  the  object  which  is  understood,  and  in  ponu  of  the  mind  whereby 
It  is  understood.   From  the  eternity  of  understood  truth  m  point  of  the  object, 
there  will  follow  the  eternity  of  the  thin-,  but  not  the  eternity  of  the  thinker.' 
From  the  eternity  o\  understood  truth  in  point  of  the  understanding  mind, 
the  eternity  of  that  thinking  soul  will  f, How.  Hut  under>tooJ  truth  i^V'ternali 
not  in  the  latter  but  in  the  former  way.    As  we  haye  s^en,   the   intellectual 
impressions,  whereby  our  soul  under>tands  truth,  come  to  us  fresh  from  the 
phantasms  through  the  medium  of  the  actiye  intellect.  Hence  the  conclusion 
IS,  not  that  our  soul  is  eternal,  but  that  tho<e  understood  truths  are  f  .unded 
upon  something  which   is  eternal.  In   fact   they  are  f. unded    upon   the   First 
Truth,  the  universal  Cause  comprehensiye  of  all  truth.  To  this  truth  our  soul 
stands  related,  not  as  the  recipient  subject  to  the  f-rm  which  it  recenes,  but 
as  a  thing  to  its  pn^per  end:  for  truth  is  the  good  of  the  understandin-\ind 
the  end  thereof.  Now  we  can  gather  an  argument  of  the  duration  of  aUiin^r 
from  Its  end,  as  we  can  argue  the  beginning  of  a  thing  tVoin  its  ethcient  cause- 
for  what  is  ordained  to  an  everlasting  end  must  be  ca[>able  of  perpetual  dura- 
tion. Hence  the  immortality  of  the  soul  maybe  ar-ued  from  the  eternity  of 
intellectual  truth,  but  not  the  eternity  of  the  soul.  ' 

^rg.  3.  That  is  not  perfect,  to  which  many  of  its  principal  parts  are  want- 
ing. It  therefore  there  daily  begin  to  be  as  many  human  souK  as  there  are 
men  born,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  it>  principal  parts  are  daily  hem-  added 
to  the  universe,  and  ca^nsequently  that  very  many  are  still  wantin-  to  it.  It 
follows  that  the  universe  is  imperfect,  which  is  impossible.* 

Rep/y.  The  perfection  of  the  universe  g.K^s  bv  spceies,  not  by  individuals; 
and  human  souls  do  not  ditTer  in  species,  but  only  in  nundu'r  (Chap.  LXX\')! 
{B.)  Some  professing  the  Catholic  faith,  but  imbued  with  Platonic  doc- 
trines, have  taken  a  middle  course  [between  the  Platonists,  who  held  that 
mdividual  souls  were  from  eternity,  now  united  with  bodies,  now  released  by 
turns;  and  Alexander,  Averroes,— and  possibly  Aristotle  himself,— deniers  o'f 
personal  immortality].  Idiese  men,  .seeing  that'accordin-  to  the  Catholic  faith 
nothing  IS  eternal  but  God,  have  supposed  human  s(.uls\iot  to  be  eternal  but 
to  have  been  created  with  the  world,  or  rather  bef.re  the  visible  world,\ind 
to  be  united  with  bodies  recurrently  as  required.  ()ri-en  was  the  hrst  pro- 
fessor ot  the  Christian  faith  to  take  up  this  position, \uh1  he  has  „nce  had 
many  followers.  The  position  seems  assailable  on  these  grounds. 

*  '  'rh^^^  ";',^-='-=^  l'^;^'  y^^  P^rtl^d,  whi.  h  ;,  un^er^c  ).  the  pcrtcct  ,um  of  .11  that  >s,' slipping  into 

generahy   admitted,    would   be   more   of  a    modern  ayW.v.:../  ./>,;/..,  '  the  universe  i.  the  perf;^^  .urn 

conclusion.  In  tne   notion   oi   the   perfection   of  the  of  all  that  ought  to  be.' 
universe  we  ^eem   to  have  ?.  ju.Igement  of  fact,  'the 
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1.  {'he  .'111  i-  uniteti  with  the  body  as  the  form  and  adtualising  principle 
thereof.  Now  though  actuality  is  n.itur.illy  \n-\r,y  to  potentiality,  yet.  in  the 
same  subjeCt,  it  is  posterior  to  it  m  time:*  for  a  thing  moves  from  potentia- 
ls; to  a(^tuality.  Therefore  the  seed,  which  is  potentially  alive,  was  before  the 
soul,  which  is  the  actuality  ot  lite. 

2.  It  is  natural  t(^  ever\  torm  to  be  united  to  itb  own  proper  matter:  other- 
wi-e  the  com|-)oiind  ot  matter  and  ft^rm  would  be  something  unnatural.  Now 
that  winch  belongs  to  a  thing  according  to  its  nature  is  assigned  to  it  before 
that  which  belongs  to  it  a^.nnst  its  nature:  tor  wdiat  belongs  to  a  thing  against 
its  nature  attaches  to  it  incidentally,  but  what  belongs  to  it  according  to  its 
nature  attaches  to  it  ordinarily;  .md  the  incidental  is  always  posterior  to  the 
ordinary.  It  lielongs  to  the  soul  theretore  to  be  united  to  the  body  before  being 
apart  trom  the  body. 

-;.  b.'verv  part,  separated  trom  its  whole,  is  imperfect.  But  the  soul,  being 
the  torm  (Cliap.  XL\TI),is  a  part  ot  the  human  species.  Therefore,  existing 
bv  itselt,  a}\irt  trom  the  body,  it  is  imperfe(;:t.  But  the  perfecl  is  before  the 
imperfect  in  the  ortler  of  natural  things. t 

(C)  It  souls  were  created  without  bodies,  the  question  arises  how  they 
came  to  be  united  with  bodies.  It  must  have  been  either  violently  or  natu- 
rally. It  \iolently,  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body  is  unnatural,  and  man 
is  an  unnatural  com[^ouml  ot  soul  and  body,  wdiich  cannot  be  true.  But  if 
souls  are  naturally  united  wdth  bodies,  then  thev  were  created  with  a  physical 
tendency  {(iffctiti/s  udturdlis)  to  such  union.  Now  a  physical  tendency  works 
itselt  out  at  once,  unless  something  comes  in  the  way.  Souls  then  should  have 
been  united  with  bodies  from  the  instant  of  their  creation  except  for  some 
interxening  obstacle.  But  any  obstacle  intervening  to  arrest  a  physical  ten- 
dency, or  natural  cra\ing,  does  violence  to  the  same.  Therefore  it  would  have 
been  by  xiolence  that  souls  were  for  a  period  separated  from  their  bodies, 
which  is  an  awkwartl  conclusion.! 

{D.)  But  it  it  be  saiil  that  both  states  alike  are  natural  to  the  soul,  as  well 
the  state  ot  union  with  the  body  as  the  state  of  separation,  according  to  diffe- 

De  an'ima.  111,  \-,  3.  icndcn,'ies.   St   Thomas's  reasoning   however  is   beset 

t  Evolutionists  say  ju^t   the   contrary,  one   great       with  this  difficulty,  that,  parted   from  the  body,  the 
difference   between    them   and    the   scholastics.   The       soul,  on  hi^  showing,  still  retains  a  phvsical  tendency 


po^aion  is  saved  by  the  consideration  that  any  evo- 
lution must  be  the  ordinance  of  an  all-perfe(ft  Mind. 

The  Platonists  and  Origenists,  St  'I'homas's  op- 
ponents in  this  now  effete  controversy  about  the  prc- 
cxistence  of  souls,  would  not  have  allowed  tliat  the 
soul  was  the  form  of  the  body,  or  was  imperfect  with- 
out the  body,  or  better  for  union  with  it.  Rather 
they  held  that  for  spirit  to  be  united  with  nc-h  wa- 
to  the  spirit  encumbrance  and  punishment.  Even 
Catholics,  who  confos  the  soul  to  be  the  form  of  t!ie 
body,  may  still  linger  over  Plato's  words:  "Union 
between  soul  and  body  i?  nowi'^e  better  than  separa- 
tion "  (Z.^)T.f,  \'III,  S21),  Hich  union,  that  i^,  as 
obtains  in  this  mortal  life  (i  Cor.  xv,  42-50).  We  do 
not  suppose  pre-existence  of  souls,  a  theory  which,  as 
St  Thomas  justly  argues,  would  make  humanity  begin 
in  the  degradation  of  its  nobler  component:  but  we 
may  suppose  death  to  be  naturally  a  deliverance,  an 
elevation  rather  than  an  impairing  of  the  disembodied 
■^p;rit.  Suih  a  conception  (jf  course  af]ect>  the  value 
oi  any  ,;  pr'icri  natur.il  argunv.nt  for  rcHirredion 
(H.  1\  ,  Chap.  LXXIXj. 

!  1  he  ^econd  of  the  Newtonian  laws  of  motion 
warn-  u-  that  all  pliy-ical  tendencies  to  motion  woriv 
themselves  out  conciirrently  and   in-tantaneoa-lv,  ai 


to  union  with  the  bod}':  is  there  an\- more  difficulty, 
anything  of  greater  violence,  in  a  soul  having  to  wait 
for  it-  first  union  with  the  body  than  in  its  having 
to  wait,  as  it  certainly  docs  wait  for  centuries,  for  its 
reunion  m  the  resurre(^tion: 

The  two  telling  arguments  against  the  pre- 
cxistence  of  souls  arc,  first,  \\\zX  pace  'Platcnis  ct  Ori- 
^^rnis  it  is  wholly  unproved;  secondl}',  that  a  spirit, 
that  had  once  existed  free,  would  suffer  violence  by 
l^ecduiing  the  'form  '  of  a  bod}-  under  conditions  of 
mortality. 

There  are  those  who  venture  to  think,  although 
St  Th.omas  does  not  think  so,  that  while  the  soul  in 
the  body  is  properly  called  an  '  incomplete  sub- 
stance,'— for  otherwise  it  would  not  be  the  '  form  of 
the  body,' — yet,  parted  from  the  bod}-,  it  expands 
into  the  completeness  of  pure  intelligence,  and  has 
no  'natural  craving'  for  union  with  the  bod^•  anv 
more.  Resurre(ftion  then  is  not  within  the  purview  of 
philosoph}-,  as  it  is  not  the  fulfilment  of  an}-  natural 
exigence;  and,  at  least  in  the  resurredion  of  the  just, 
the  :-oul  shall  be  in  the  body  on  quite  other  condi- 
tions than  tho-e  under  which  she  now  dwells  in  this 
prison-house  of  flesh.  But  of  this  in  the  fourth  Book. 
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rcnce  ot  times,  this  appears  to  be  impossible, — because  points  of  natural 
variation  are  accidents  to  the  subject  in  which  they  occur,  as  age  and  youth: 
if  then  union  with  a  body  and  separation  from  a  body  are  natural  variations 

to  the  muiI,  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  bod\  \\\\\  ie  .sii  accident;  and 
man,  the  result  of  th.-it  union,  will  not  be  an  ordinary,  regular  eiititx  {ens 
per  se\  hut  a  casual,  incident. il  heing  {ens  per  acciJens). 

(E.)  But  It  It  is  said  that -uLils  are  united  u  ith  hodit'v  neither  \  li '!e!;tl\  nor 
iKituralK-,  Init  e^t  their  own  spontaneous  vvilh  th.it  eaniict  he.  ! 'or  none  i<  will- 
ing to  conic  to  .1  worse  state  except  under  cieception.  Hut  the  ^fuil  i-  m  a 
higher  state  aua\'  troin  tlie  hoJ.\,  especndh  a.ccoii'thnL:  to  the  PKitonists,  who 
sav  that  hx  union  with,  the  ho.K  the  soul  sutFers  tor^ettuhiess  of  what  it  knew 
before,  and  is  hiniiere.i  rroin  the  contenipLition  ot  [nne  truth.  At  that  rate  it 
has  no  willingness  to  he  united  with  a  ho,i\  e\ce[>t  tor  some  deceit  pr.icti-ed 
upon  it.  Theretore,  -upi^o-ing  it  to  ihixe  [M-e-e.\i>ted  l)etore  the  body,  it  would 
not  be  united  there wnth  ot  it^  own  .iccord. 

(F.)  But  it  as  an  .ilternatixe  it  i^  >aid  that  the  -oul  i-  uniteil  with  the 
bodv  neither  hv  nature,  nor  h\  it>  own  will,  !nit  hv  a  di\ine  ordinaiue,  this 
again  doe>  not  appear  a  suitable  arrangement,  i)n  the  sU[>position  that  -ouls 
were  created  betorc  bodies.  For  Ciod  ha^  e-tablished  evervthinL!  accordiiiLr  to 
the  proper  mode  of  it-  nature:  hence  it  is  ^aid:  God  saw  all  thiuy^i  thdt  he  had 
made,  and  they  \\\'re  y:ry  good  (Gen.  i,  ^  i).  If  then  He  created  souK  af\irt  tVom 
bodies,  we  mu-t  sav  that  this  mode  of  beimz  is  better  suited  to  their  nature. 
But  it  is  not  proper  for  aw  ordinance  of  divine  goodness  to  reduce  thin^^s  to 
a  lower  state,  but  rather  io  raise  them  to  a  higher.  .At  th.it  rate  the  union  of 
soul  with  bodv  could  not  he  the  result  of  a  dix'ine  ordinance. 

(G.)  This  con^ideration  mo\ed  Origen  to  suppose  that  when  S!)uls,  created 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  came  hv  di\ine  ordinance  to  be  united  with 
bodies,  it  was  f)r  their  puiushment.  He  supj^oscd  that  thev  had  sinned  before 
they  came  into  bodies,  and  tliat  according  to  the  amount  of  their  ^uilt  thev 
were  united  with  bodies  or  \arious  degrees  o\  nobilitv,  sluit  up  in  them  as  in 
prisons.  But  this  supposition  cannot  .stand  for  rea^on^  alleged  above  (Chap. 
XLIV). 

CHAPTER  LXXXY    T/jai  the  iioul  is  not  of  the  SuhK^tcwce 

of  God 

THE  divine  substance  is  eternal,  and  nothing  aj^pertaining  to  it  beun'ns 
anew  to  be  (B.  I,  Chap.  X\').  But  the  houLs  of  men  were  not  before 
their  bodies  (Chap.  LXXXIII). 
3.  Everything  out  t)f  which  anvthing  is  made  is   in    potcntialitv  to  that 
which  is  made  out  of  it.  But  the  substance  of  Gotl,  being  [nire  actualitv,  is 
not  in  potentiality  to  anything  (B.  I,  Chap.  X\'l). 

4  and  5.  That  out  ot  which  anvthing  is  niade  is  in  some  wav  chan^etl. 
Moreover  the  houl  of  man  is  manifotlv  variable  in  point  of  knowledL^e,  \ir- 
tue,  and  their  opposites.  But  God  is  absohitelv  unchangeable  (B.  I,  Chap. 
XIII):  therefore  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  Him,  nor  can  the  soul  be  ot  H  is 
substance. 

7.  Since  the  divine  substance  is  absohitelv  indivisible,  the  soul  cannot  be 
of  that  substance  unless  it  be  the  whole  substance.  But  the  divine  substance 
cannot  but  be  one  (B.  1,  Chap.  XLII).  It  would  f)llow  that  all  men  ha\e  but 
one  intellectual  soul,  a  conclusion  alreadv  rejected  (Chap.  LXX\^).* 

•  Monism  is  the  only  dcb.itabic  p.inthei-m.  .-\J-       M.uii.h-.ui,  but  cannut  logically  be  a  p.uuhc^c. 
mit  a  'manifold,'  and  \-ou  may  he  x  ni.Ucri.ilNt,  or  a 
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This  opinion  seems  to  have  had  three  sources.  Some  assumed  th  it  there 
was  no  incorporeal  being,  and  made  the  chiefest  of  corporeal  substances  God 
Hence  sprang  the  theory  of  the  Manichenn.  that  God  is  a  sort  of  corporeal 
light,  pervading  all  the  fnf^nitie<  of  space,  and  that  the  human  soul  is  a  small 
glimnur  of  thi^  li^iht.  Others  have  posited  the  intelled  of  all  men  to  be  one, 
either  a.ctive  uitellect    done,  or  active  and  potential  combined.  And  because 
the  ancients  called  every  self-subsistent  intelligence  a  deitv,  it  followed  that 
our  soul,  or  the  intellect  whereby  we  understand,  had  a  divine  nature.  Hence 
Min.iry  professors  of  the  Cliristian  fiith  in  our  time,  who  assert  the  separate 
cM^tence  of  the  actne  intellect,  have  said  expresslv  that  the  active  intellect 
is  Ge)d.    This  opinion  might  also  have  arisen  from'the  likeness  of  our  soul  to 
God:  for  intelligence,  which  is  taken  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  of  Deitv 
1^  found   to   belong   to   no   ^uhstance   m    the  sublunarv  world  except  to  man 
alone,  on  account  ot  his  soul. 

CHAl'TJ'R   f, XXXVI    That  tin.  Human  S',ul  is  not  transmhted 

h)y  (jc?]crat'io7i'^ 

WHERE  the  adivities  of  active  principles  suppose  the  concurrence 
ot  a  body,  the  origination  also  of  such  principles  supposes  bodily 
concurrence:  tor  a  thing  has  existence  according  as  it  has  adivity 
everything  is  active  according  to  its  being.  But  when  active  principles  have 
their  actn  itics  independent  of  bodily  concurrence,  the  reverse  is  the  case:  the 
genesis  ot  .such  principles  is  not  by  anv  bc^lilv  generation.  Now  the  activity 
ot   the  vegetative   and   sentient   ^oul   cannot    be\vithout  bodilv  concurrence 
(Chapp.  L\1I,  LXVIII):  but  the  aclivitv  of  the  intellectual  s'oul  ha.  place 
through  no  bodily  organ   (Chap.  LXIX).  Therefore  the  vegetative  and   sen- 
tient MHils  are  generated  by  the  generation  of  the  bodv,  and  date  their  exis- 
tence trom  the  transmission  of  the  male  jvwc/;,  but  not  the  intelledual  soul. f 
2.  It  the  human  soul  owed  its  origin  to  the  transmission  of  the  male  semen 
that  could  be  only  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  we  must  suppose  that  the  soul 
IS  actuallv  m  the  male  semen,  being  as  it  were  accidentallv  separated  from  the 
M.ul  ot  the  generator  as  the  semen  is  separated  from  the  body:— we  see  some- 
thing ot   the  M.rt  in  Annelid  animals,|   that  live  when  cut  in  pieces:  these 
creatures  have  one  soid  actually  and  manv  potentiallv;  and  when  the  body  is 
divided,  a  soul  comes  to  be  actually  in  every  living  part:— or  in  another  way 
>t  may  be  supposed  that  there  is  in  the  male  semen  a  power  produdive  of  an 

•  The  doctrine,  c^W^^  traducinnum,  tl.at  the  >ou!  The  kindness  of  a  medical  friend  supplies  me  with 

.s  transmitted  {traduatur)  hn-.u  parent  to  offspring  in  the  following  statement  •                           ^^ 

the  act  of  generation    is  ascribed  to  Tertullian.  ^'  When  the   bodv  of  at>  .Annelid,  sav  an  earth- 

T  1  he  force  of  this  admission  will  appear  in  the  

next  two  chapters.   I  wo  propositions  must   be   kept 
■ipirt: — 

{a)  The  origin  of  tlie  intellectual  soul  of  man  i> 
synchronous  with  the  monv  nt  of  conception. 

(i)  The  intellectual  ^oul  of  man  is,  as  the  bodv 
of  man,  simply  a  product  of  conception. 

St  Thomas  denies  both  these  propositions.  .Mo- 
drn  Catholic  theologians  usually  are  content  with 
d'oiyin^'  the  second  only. 

t  Annuh'r.,  St  Thomas  calls  thon:  thev  .ire  now 
kn()vvn  a.  A ..<::.:  !.:c.  worms  rentipede>,  and  the  like. 
The  cuttini,'  of  .ui  .Annel'd  in  two  is  not  a  ca^e  of 
reproduction.  Hut  m  the  lowr^t  an^ma!  I^e,  that  of 
A'nnfhae,  there  i>  a  true  reproduction  by 'fissure';  as 
al-o  in  the  prop.igation  of  plants  by  cuttings. 


worm,  1^  divided,  as  by  the  >troke  of  a  spade,  the 
animal  docs  not  necessarily  die,  does  not  necessarily 
live.  The  principal  nerve  ganglia  are  situated  in  the 
head,  and  though  the  severed  part,  remote  from  this, 
so-called,  central  nervous  system,  will  have  no  resto- 
rative power  and  will  die,  the  segment  containing  the 
nerve   ma>scs — 'brain' — may  restore   or   reproduce 
the  mi'^-ing  opposite  extremity,  or  a  semblance  of  it. 
But, -f  the  injury  were  very  near  the  head,  so  that  al- 
most al!  the  vital  organs,  viscera,  etc.,  were  included 
in  the  segment  remote  from  the  nerve  ganglia,  death 
would  occur,  not  e\  en  the  nerve  ganglia  in  the  head 
having  the  power  to  restore  or  reproduce  an  almost 
entirely   new    body,   viscera,    blood-vessels,   etc.    So, 
while  one  part  may  live,  both  parts  may  die.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  .imoiint  and  importance  of  the  part 
or  parts  to  be  reproduced,  or  rotored." 
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intellectual  ^.,.,1,  ...  that  the  intellectuiil  soul  iiid)    be   taken  tu  be  in  the  said 
.vw:v/  \!i-ti!all_\,  lint  aetiKillv.  The  tii-t  .^t"  these  suppositions  is  impo<;M*h]e  for 
two  rea-ai^.    Fir^t,  beeau..e  the  intelligent  soul  being  tlie  nw^t  pcricet  ot"  souls 
'^"^'^  ^'\^;  '^^":^  ,P-'tent,  the  proper  ^ubjed  for  it  m  perfect  is  a  body  ha.Ning  a 
great  diversity  et  urgan^  apt  t..  rcspMnd  tn  its  maiiitnld   a.etiv  ities^  henee  the 
intellectual  s,>ul  cann-t  be  in  the  male  seme//  eiit  uft"  h-in  tlieb.uiv  [in  scmine 
deciso),  because  neither  are  the  ^-uiK  of  the  luwer  ajuinaK.Y  the  in'nre  fnalect 
sort  multiplied  bv  cutting  then^  in  [Pieces  {per  Jecisionem),^s  is  the  ease  wuji 
Annelid  animals.  Secundfy,  because  the   [M-nper  ajui    pnneif\il   taeultv  of  the 
intelligent  soul,  the  intellect,  not  being  the  actiialisatiMn   of  anv   part   of  the 
body,--^  cannot  be  accidentally  divided  \vith  the  c.ivisiun  ..f  the'b.ulv:  there- 
fore neither  can  the  intelligent  ^oul.  The  second  suppns|t,,,n  (that  the  intel- 
ligent soul  is  virtually  contained  in    the    male  .k  wr//)    is  aKo   impns.,ble.   ld,r 
the  active  power  in  the  semen  \>  effectual  to  the  generation  of  an   animal  bv 
effecting  a  bodily  trauMnutation :  there  i>  no  other  wav  U^-  a  material  power 
to  take  ei^ect.   But  every  form,  which  owes  its  l)cing  to  a   transmutation   of 
matter,  has  being   in  dependence  on   matter:   f -r   (ii.    ^)  everv  f .rm,  educed 
into  existence  by   a  transmutation  of  matter,   is  a   f.rm  educed  out  of  the 
potentiality  of  matter:  f)r  this  i>  the  meaning  of  a  transmutation  of  matter, 
that  something  i>  educed  into  actuality  out  ot'  potentialitv.  Hut  an  intelligent 
soul  cannot  be  educed  out  of  the  potentialitv  of  matter:  for  it  has  been  shown 
above  (Chap.  LX\T1I)   that  the  intelligent's..ul  transcends  the  wlmle  power 
of  matter,  a>  it  has  .m  immaterial  activitv  (Chap.  LXIX).  Theref.re  the  in- 
telligent soul  is  not  induced  into  being  bv  anv  transmutation  of  matter,  and 
therefore  not  by  the  action  of  anv  power' that  is  ,„  the  male  srmen. 

5.  It  is  ridiculous  to  >ay  that  anv  subsistent  intelligence  is  either  di\idecl 
by  division  of  the  be)dy  or  produced  bv  anv  corporeafp^'wer.  Hut  the  soul  is 
a  subsi.tent  intelligence  (Chap.  LX\Til).  Therefore  it  can  neither  be  divided 
by  the  separation  of  the  semen  tVom  the  bodv,  nor  [M-oduced  bv  anv  active 
powxr  in  the  same. 

6.  If  the  generation  of  t/eis  i>  the  cause  of  tlhif  comin^r  to  be,  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  will  be  the  cause  of  ///.//  ceasing  to  be.  Hut  the  destruction  of  the 
body  is  not  the  cau>e  of  the  human  soufceasing  t..  be  (Chap.  LXXIX). 
Neither  then  is  the  generation  of  the  body  the  cause  of  the  soul  commen- 
cing to  be. 

CHAPTER  LXXX\TI    T/iat  the  Hunuvi  Soi//  is  hrou^ht  into 

Being  by  a  (^rcatrcc  Acl  of  Gdl 

EVER\  THING  that  is  brought  into  being  is  either  generated  or 
created.  Hut  the  human  soul  is  not  generated,  either  bv  wav  of  com- 
position ot  parts  or  by  the  generatiim  of  the  body  (Chaf^  LXXX\T); 
and  yet  it  comes  new  into  existence,  being  neither  eternal  nor  pre-evisteni 
(Chapp.  LXXXIII,  LXXXI\'):  theref)re  it  cmes  mto  bein-  bv  creation. 
Now,  as  has  been  shown  above,  God  alone  c.m  create  (Cdiap.^  X  XI). 

2.  Whatever  has  existence  as  a  subsi.tent  being,  is  also  made  in  the  way 
that  a  subsistent  being  is  made:  while  whatever  has  no  existence  as  a  sub- 
sistent being,  but  is  attached  to  something  else,  is  not  made  separately,  but 
only  under  condition  of  that  having  been\nade  to  which  it  is  attached.  Hut 
the  soul  has  this  peculiarity  to  distinguish  it  from  other  f  .rnis,  that   it   is  a 

•A.  sight,  tbr  example,,,  the  aclua!ity(HT.\,,Xua,  realisation,  or  lull  pertect.un)  ot  ihc  eye. 
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subsistent  heing;  and  the  cxi-tcu  c  u  1,k  1,  ,s  proper  to  it  ,t  communicates  to 
the  body.  The  >..iil  then  i~  made  as  a  subsistent  beini;  is  made-  it  i^  the  sub 
jeft  of  a  nukm-Piwce^.  all  its  own,  unlike  other  forms,  which  are  made 
incidcnt.Jlv  m  tlie  makiii';  ,,t  the  compounds  to  which  they  belon'^  But  as 
the  soul  has  „,,  material  part,  it  caun.,t  be  ma.ie  out  of  any  subject-matter- 
consei]uently  n  must  i)e  made  out  of  nothing,  and  so  created.     " 

5.  rlie  end  .,f  a  thing  answers  t,.  its  beginning.  Now  the  end  of  the  human 
soul  and  II-  tmal  perfettion  is,  hv  knowledge  andlove  to  transcend  the  whole 
onler  ot  created  things,  and  attain  to  its  first  principle  and  beginning  which 
IS  God.    1  heret.ire  troin  Clod  it  has  properly  its  first  origin. 

_  \h\)  Scripture  seems  to  insinuate  this  conclusion:  for  whereas,  speaking 
ot  the  origin  ot  other  animals,  it  ascribes  their  souls  to  other  causes,  as  when 
It  says:  L,-/  ///,■  ic/A-rt  /.,•;,/,/„'  //,,-  crcpi,,.  thing  of  /r,i„rr  ,,„l  (Gen.  i,  20)- 
coming  to  man.  It  shows  that  his  soul  ,s  created  by  God,  saying:  God  formed 
man  Jr,m  ,  u-  slmic  oj  the  earthy  and  hreathcd  mto  ' bn  face  'the  hreatl,  of  life 
(Gen.  11,  ~j).  -  J     J 

CHAPTERS    r,XXXVIII,    LXXXIX-y/;-^«;;;.;,,.   against  the 
Truth  of  the  [om/uswn  last  clrau'v,  with  their  Solution* 

FOR  the  lietter  understanding  of  the  solutions  given,  we  must  prefix  some 
exposition  of  the  order  and  process  of  human  generation,  and  of  animal 
generation  generally.  First  then  we  must  know  that  that  is  a  false 
opinion  ,.;  certain  persons  who  say  that  the  vital  acts  which  appear  in  the 
embrvo  before  its  hnal  dev-elopment  {ante  ultimum  comphmentum),  come  not 
front  any  soul  or  j-ower  of  soul  existing  in  it,  but  from  the  soul  of  the  mother.f 
If  that  were  true,  we  could  no  longer  call  the  embryo  an  animal,  as  every 
animal  insists  of  soul  and  body.  The  acfivities  of  life  do  not  proceed  from 
an  active  principle  from  without,  but  from  a  power  within;  a  fact  which 
seems  to  mark  the  distinction  between  inanimate  and  living  things,  it  beins 
proper  to  the  latter  to  move  themselves.  Whatever  is  nourished,1,ssimilatet 
nourishment  to  uself:  hence  there  must  be  in  the  creature  that  is  nourished 
;in  .H  ive  power  ot  nutrition,  since  an  agent  acts  to  the  likeness  of  itself  This 
|^  sti  1  more  manifest  in  the  operations  of  sense:  for  sight  and  hearing  are 
attributable  to  a  power  existing  in  the  sentient  subject,  not  in  another.  Hence 
as  he  embryo  is  evidently  nourished  before  its  final  development,  and  even 
feels    this  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  soul  of  the  mother. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  soul  in  its  complete  essence  is  in  the  male 
semen  Uon^  the  hrst,  its  activities  not  appearing  merely  for  want  of  organs. 
Hut  hat  cannot  be.  For  since  the  soul  is  united  with  the  body  as  a  form,  it 
s  only  unite.!  with  that  bodv  of  which  it  is  properly  the  acfualisation.  Now 
the  soul  IS  the  acfualisation  of  an  organised  bodv.  The'refore  before  the  organi- 
sation ot  the  body  the  soul  is  in  the  male  semen,  not  aclually,  but  virtttally. 
flence  Aristotle  says  that  seed  and  fruit  have  life  potentially  in  such  a  way 
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scholastic  Latin  means  to  draw  a  conclusion.  A  haehc- 
lor  in  .1  mcdKcval  University  was  c/rtcrmnator,  one 
whoset  up  thesfi  and  defended  them.  -In  fusing  the^e 
two  chapters  together  I  have  commenred  with  the 
introduction  prefixed  to  Chap.  LX.X.XI.X. 

t  In  cliin^  this  ,)pi„i(,n  'fds,,'  St  'I'homa^   cm 
never  have  me.mt  to  deny  the  intimate  connexion  of 
the  vital  acts  of  the  embryo  with  tho.c  of  the  mother 
^n  that  separation  from  the  mother  at  an  earlv  stage- 
by  abortion  or  miscarriage  i.  death.  He  mean,  only 
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polciiiiHuy  in  sucn  a  way 

that  the  mother  is  not  everything, — that  the  embryo 
has  vital  ads  of  its  own,  though  not  independent 
acls;  that  the  embryo  lives  and  developes,  which  it 
could  not  do  Without  a  distincl  vegetative  soul  to 
animate  it.  But  when  he  presently  goes  on  to  attri- 
bute operations  of  sense  to  the  embryo,  and  says  that 
It  feels, — speaking  of  the  cmhryo  ante  ultimum'compk- 
mcntu-n, — he  outruns  all  probability.  Feeling  supposes 
an  advanced  development  of  the  ne.n-ous  system.  It 
IS  impossible  to  believe  that  the  merely  cellular  em- 
bryo, with  only  a  potential  nervous  system,  can  feel. 
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that  thev  ''cast  >i\\a\/'  i.e.  are  destitute  or  -^nul;  whcrca- that  ^hudyj  whereof 
the  soul  i>  the  actiia.]i-j.ti(!n    h.i-  \\tc   [><  iteiitKilK  ,  aiul    doo  not  "  ca.st  .ivvay  " 

SOLlL* 

It  would  alM>  iollow,  it  the  ^"u1  were  in  the  male  semen  from  the  fli-t. 
that  the  u;eneratio!i  ot  au  animal  was  on]\  tw  hssure  {per  Jccisionem)^-As\^  {\\v 
case  wdth  Annehd  aniniaK,  tfiat  are  made  two  out  im  unc.  For  it  the  male 
semen  had  a  soul  the  instant  it  \\a>eutotl  rmm  the  body, 'i'  it  wmuKI  then  ha\-e 
a  substantial  tonn.  i^ut  e\erv  substantial  ^ener.ition  preeede-  ami  doi:->  imt 
follow  the  substantial  torm.  Anv  tra.iiNmutation^  that  [oHmw  the  Mib-tantial 
term  are  not  directed  to  the  beinu;  ot"  the  thinii:  generated,  but  to  its  well- 
being.  At  that  rate  the  generation  of  the  animal  wouKl  be  C()m[>lete  in  tlie 
mere  cutting  otF  ot  the  male  Si'nicn  trom  the  bod\-  of  the  [>arent;  and  all  ub- 
sequent  transmutation^  wt)uld  be  irrelevant  t^)  generation.  The  su}^po>ition  is 
Still  more  ridiculou>  wdien  apjdied  to  the  rational  soul,  a-  well  beeau-e  it  is 
impossible  tor  that  to  be  di\'ided  aecoriiing  to  the  di\ision  ot  the  botlv,  so  as 
ev^en  to  be  in  the  sefnen  cut  otf  theretrom;  a- aho  be(.ause  it  would  tollow  that 
in  all  cases  ot  the  semen  being  wasted,  without  conception  enduing,  soul>  were 
still  multiplied. 

Nor  aijain  can  it  be  said,  a->  some  ^av,  that  thouL^h  there  i->  not  in  the  m.ile 
semen  at  its  tirst  cutting  otl'I  anv  ^oul  actually,  but  oidv  \irtuall\,  t'oi-  want 
ot  organs,  nevertheless,  as  the  said  sjnicfi  is  a  bodilv  substance,  organi-able 
although  not  organised,  so  the  actixe  [^owcr  ot  that  se/nen  is  itsclt  a  sotd,  poten- 
tial but  not  actual,  proportional  to  the  ciiiuiition  ot  the  semen.  'Vhc  theor\ 
goes  on  to  sav  that,  as  the  lite  ot  a  {dant  requires  tcwer  organs  than  the  lite 
of  an  animal,  the  atoresaid  active  power  turns  into  a  \euetati\e  -oul  as  soon 
as  the  semen  is  suthcientlv  orgaiused  tor  the  lite  ot  a  [>lant;  and  further  that, 
when  the  organs  are  more  pertected  aiui  niulti plied,  the  same  power  is  .id- 
vanced  to  be  a  sentient  s(ud;  and  turther  still  that,  when  the  firm  of  the  org. in- 
is  pertect,  the  same  becomes  a  rational  soul,  not  indeeti  bv  the  action  i)(  the 
power  ot  the  semen  itselt,  but  h\  the  intiuence  ot  some  exterior  agent:  ami 
this  the  advocates  of  this  theorv  take  to  be  the  reason  whv  Aristotle  said  (/) 
gen.  animal.^  II,  iii)  that  the  intellect  is  from  without. 

Upon  this  view  it  windd  tollow  that  numericallv  the  same  acti\e  [M)wer 
was  now  a  vegetative  soul  onlv,  and  atterwards  a  sentient  soul;  and  so  the 
substantial  form  itself  was  continuallv  more  and  more  perfected:  it  would 
further  follow  that  a  substantial  torm  was  educed  froni  }>otentialitv  to  actua- 
lity, not  instantaneouslv,  but  successivelv;  and  turther  that  generation  was  a 
continuous  change,  as  is  alteration, — all  so  manv  physical  impossibilities. 
There  would  ensue  even  a  still  more  awkward  consequence,  that  the  rational 
soul  was  mortal.  For  no  tormal  constituent  added  to  a  [K-rishable  thim^ 
makes  it  naturally  imperishable:  otherwise  the  perishable  would  be  changed 
into  the  imperishable,  which  is  impossible,  as  the  two  ditler  in  kind.  Hut  the 
substance  of  the  sentient  soul,  which  is  suppo>ed  to  be  incidentally  generated 
when  the  body  is  generated  in  the  process  above  tlescribed,  is  necessarily 
perishable  with   the   perishing  ot    the   body.    If  theref  )re   this  soul   becomes 

t.ikc;  pl.io-  the  nionv.nt  the  female  r/^um  is  fcrtiliscu. 
i  In  the  phr.i-e  'A;;ieh  he  const.intly  rcpe.it'^,  de- 
cU'io  semlmSy  St  Thuin.o  iiucrprct>  dccuio  as  any  schol.ir 
would  interpret  it,  to  he  a  derivative  of  (iendo  (/  cut 
'ff).  St;Il,  I  suspect,  w  lioevcr  fir-t  u^eJ  the  phrase 
meant  dr  isio  to  come  from  decido  {^l  fall  down),  \\\\\^\\ 
uoulJ  VielJ  a  more  natural  -en-.e.  To  deynr,  x-  mean 
lug  a  'cutting  otf,'  is  due  the  fai^e  analogy  of  the 
divided  earthworm. 


•  "  What  is  in  potcntialit)  to  life  is  not  the  [Ac.\\ 
body],  which  has  parted  with  its  soul  {to  uvii)it,]\ijKi)'i 
TTjv  \l/v\rjv),  but  that  [living  body]  which  retain-  it: 
as  for  seed  and  fruit,  it  is  potentially  the  partKular 
body  [into  which  it  will  develope],"  l)e  am":.:,  II,  i. 
St  Thomas's  explanation  ot  ru  aTro^x^^AyKos  '-  inge- 
nious, but  mistaken. 

t  No  one  now  supposes  this,  but  what  :>  -up- 
posed  is  that  the  infusion  even  of  the  rational  >oul 
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I  i  rational  In    the  bringing  in  of  some  manner  of  light  from  without*  to  be  a 

I  '  formal  constituent  of  the  soul,  it   necessarily  follows  that  the   rational  soul 

perishes  when  the  body  perishes,  contrary  to  which  has  been  shown  (Chap. 
LXXIX)  And  to  the  teaching  of  Catholic  faith. 

Idieretore  the  aCtive  power  which  is  cut  off,  or  emitted,  wdth  the  male 
semen  trom  the  body,  anil  is  called  'formative,'"!"  is  not  itself  the  soul,  nor 
ever  becomes  the  soul  in  the  [M"ocess  of  generation.  But  the  frothy  substance 
of  the  male  semen  contains  gas  {spjn/ns),  and  this  gas  is  the  subject  on  w^hich 
the  f  )rmati\e  [-ower  rests,  and  in  wdiich  it  is  inherent. |  So  the  formative 
power  Works  out  the  tcM'mation  ot  the  body,  acting  in  virtue  of  the  soul  of 
the  fither,  the  prime  author  ot  generation,  not  in  virtue  of  the  soul  of  the 
otlspiin'4,  e\en  alter  the  otlspri ng  comes  to  have  a  soul:  for  the  offspring 
does  not  'j:enerate  it-elt,  but  is  generated  by  the  father. §  This  is  clear  by 
enumeration  ot  the  several  powers  of  the  soul.  The  formation  is  not  attri- 
hutalde  to  the  soul  of  the  embryo  itself  on  the  score  of  that  soul's  generative 
power:  for  that  power  puts  torth  no  activity  till  the  work  of  nutrition  and 
growth  is  complete;  and  besides,  its  work  is  not  directed  to  the  perfeftion 
of  the  indixidual,  but  to  the  preservation  of  the  species.  Nor  can  it  be  assigned 
to  tlie  embryo's  nutritive  power,  the  work  ot  wdiich  is  to  assimilate  nourish- 
ment to  the  biuiv  nouiished:  tor  in  this  case  there  is  no  room  for  such  a  w^ork; 
since  nourishment  taken  wdiile  the  body  is  in  formation  is  not  applied  to 
assume  the  likeness  ot  a  pre-existent  body,  but  goes  to  the  production  of 
a  more  perfect  form  and  a  nearer  approach  to  the  likeness  of  the  father.  Nor 
is  the  development  of  the  embryo  attributable  to  its  own  povyer  of  grow^th: 
f  )r  to  power  of  growth  there  does  not  belong  change  of  form,  but  only 
change  in  bulk.  Ami  as  tor  the  sensitive  and  intellectual  powers,  it  is  clear 
that  their-  is  no  office  bearing  on  such  a  development.  It  follow^s  that  the 
f  wmation   of  the  body,  particularly  ot   its  earliest  and  principal  parts,  does 

*  Read 7?/  rationalis  for  sit;  and  for  intrinsecus  read  the  female,- — hut  the  sentient  soul :  ff^nrmn  yap  tovto 
extrinsccus,  answering  to  the  celebrated  Oiipafhy  of  (to  apptv)  rtii-  (uaOijTLKijv  li/v^»)»'  rj  ci  avrov  T/  Sia 
the  passage  just  quoted  from  Dr  i^^fti.  animal.,  II,  iii.  r?}?  yor7}r.  A  sentient  soul,  he  adds,  is  necessary  from 


t  According  to  Aristotle,  i)e  grn.  animal.,  and 
therefore  according  to  St  Thomas  no  bodily  matter 
of  the  male  semc^i  ever  become-  a  ton-tituent  ot  the 
body  of  the  cmbrvo:  that  is  entirely  taken  from 
the  mother.  What  the  male  icmcn  furnishes  is  a  cer- 
tain motive  power,  cmapi^  k(h  Kiviimc,  which  causes 
conception  and  carries  the  eml'iryo  through  the  stages 
of  its  development.  Thi-  i-  the  '  formative  power' 
here  spoken  of.  C)tl"-pring  is  said  to  be  oi'  father  and 
mother,  "as  a  couch  15  of  carpenter  and  timber"  {Dr 
grn.  animal.,  I,  xxi),  the  male  srmrn  being  as  the  tool, 
which,  wielded  by  the  carpenter,  mike-  the  couch, 
but  is  not  the  material  ot'whiJi  the  couch  i-  made. 
So  (I,xxii):"'l'he  male  sr'rir':  i-  no  part  of  the  embrvo: 
....  but  nature  uses  it  .i-  .\n  in-trument  and  actuall}' 
efficient  cause,  as  is  the  cthciencv'  of  toob  in  products 
of  art."  Pursuant  to  this  doiftrine,  Aristotle  expresses 
himself  in  a  wav  not  unfavourable  to  traduciani-m  in 
regard  of  the  sentient  soul: — "The  body  i;>  from  the 
female,  but  the  soul  i<  from  the  male,  for  the  soul 
gives  formal  being  to  a  certain  bodv";  «Vri  rtf  to  /iff 
rriopti  t  K  Tor  O*j\(0^,y)  8t  4^v\il  tVTor  dppnor'ij  yap  •>Lv\^ii 
ovnia  niopnTiii  roos  ffrrt  (II,  iv)  :  which  is  explained 
(II,  v),  "the  female  supplies  the  material,  but  the  male 
the  principle  of  motion  "  :  rXip'  ph  orr  Trapf  ■^fi  ro  fy»y\i;, 
Tf'ii  rtt  (!f>\;)/r  T?]<;  Kii'i'jfTfioi  ('<  dppiif.  In  the  same  Dr  grn. 
animal.,  II,  v,  Ari-totle  go'S  on  to  -av  that  the  sOul 
whuh  the  male  parent  impirt-  i-  not  the  vegetative 
ioul,  —  for  that  i:  a'readv'  in  the  material  -upplied  b}- 


the  tir-t,  for  the  formation   of  what  is  to  be  not  a 
mere  vegetative  but  a  sentient   bod}'. 

\  This  crude  morphology  takes  up  a  chapter  in 
Aristotle,  'De  grn.  animal.,  II,  ii,  e.g.,  Icrr'i  fitv  oZv  to 
am'iipa  Koirui'  Trrtv/xaTo?  Kal  i/furor,  to  C€  7ntip.a  ifTTtv 
b(.j>pos  (hill  ....  8(0  hypoy  t//»  (f)vm)'  on  it.  vcaruc,  Tra^v 
ci  Kai  \€vi^v\^i(i  TO  p.(p^)^6ai  TD'fvpa  .  .  .  .  (urio}' Be  rrj^ 
XfVKhTy]ri<;  rov  rrrrtfifjidTog  uTi  tarh'  1/  yni-i)  a(t>poc,  n 
rtt  a(j)i)(ic  Afi/K-oj'  In  the  following  chapter  (chap,  iii) 
we  re.id  that  the  heat  of  this  'gas'  (ruv/ja),  or  'hot 
air"  {Heppor  aijp),  "contained  in  the  frothy  mass  of 
the  sri':rK  (tp-n-tptXnppn^opnoi'  ti  tw  a^pwcft)  is  the 
generative  element, — Troiti  yui  if-ia  -a  inreppuTa.  The 
heat  "  is  not  tire,  nor  any  such  elemental  power,  but 
is  analogous  to  the  element  of  which  the  stars  are 
made."  It  is  otherwise  described  as  "the  quality  in 
the  ga-,"  II  ii'  To")  TDfupan  (fjvmQ:  it  is  once  more  the 
yis  f.rmatiz'a,  or  tirtus  srminis  of  St  Thomas.  Whether 
this  seminal  piower,  supplied  by  the  male,  is  (or 
becomes)  the  -enticnt  soul,  according  to  the  opinion 
just  refuted,  or  rather  leads  to  the  sentient  soul 
being  produced,  as  St  Thoma-  now  proceeds  to  argue, 
makes  the  cjue-tion  discussed  in  the  text.  Aristotle 
comes  not  far  ^hort  of  saying  that  it  is  the  sentient  soul. 

§  How  if  the  father  happen  to  be  dead?  Answer 
that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  soul  as  it  is  in  the 
father's  bodv,  but  as  the  virtue  of  it  is  somehow 
carried  bv  the  genetic  clement  that  has  come  from 
him  and  has  been  taken  up  hy  the  cmbrvo. 
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not  proceed  troni  the  engendered  soul,  nor  tVoni  any  formative  power  aciin^ 
in  virtue  thereof,  but  troin  a  torniative  power  acting  in  virtue  of  the  genera- 
tive soul  or  the  fuller,  the  work  of  which  is  to  make  aFiother  like  in  species 
to  the  progenitor.  This  formative  power  therefore  remain^  the  same  in  the 
subject  atoresaid'^  from  the  beginning  of  the  f)rmation  even  to  the  end.  Hut 
the  appearance  ot  the  being  under  formation  does  not  remain  the  same:  f  )r 
first  it  has  the  appearance  of  jc'Wcv/,  afterwards  of  blood,  and  so  on  until  it 
arrives  at  its  final  completeness. 

Nor  need  we  Ik^  uneasy  in  admittini:  the  -generation  of  an  intermediate 
product,  the  existence  of  which  is  pre^ently  at'ter  broken  olT,  because  such 
transitional  links  are  not  complete  in  their  species,  but  are  on  the  way  to 
a  perfecl:  specie>;  and  therefore  they  are  not  engentlered  to  endure,  but  a^ 
stages  of  being,  leading  up  to  finality  in  the  order  of  generation.  The  higher 
a  form  is  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  the  further  it  is  removed  from  a  mere 
material  form,  the  nn)re  intermediate  forms  and  intermediate  generations 
must  be  passed  through  before  the  hnallv  perfect  torm  i^  reached. f  There- 
fore in  the  generation  of  animal  and  man, — these  having  the  most  perted 
form, — there  occur  many  intermediate  forms  and  ^fenerations,  ami  conse- 
quently  destructions,  because  the  generation  of  one  being  is  the  destruction 
of  another.  The  \egetative  soul  therefore,  which  is  first  in  the  embryo,  while 
it  lives  the  lite  of  a  plant,  is  destroyed,  and  there  succeeds  a  more  perfect 
soul,  which  is  at  once  nutrient  and  sentient,  and  tor  that  time  the  embryo 
lives  the  life  of  an  animal:  upon  the  destruction  of  this,  tliere  succeeds  the 
rational  soul,  infused  from  without,  whereas  the  preceding  two  owed  their 
existence  to  the  virtue  of  the  male  uv/av/.! 
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*  In  spintu pra-dirto,  which  I  render  ':n  the  .ifor;- 
saiJ  iubicd':  bec.iuse  the  spirltus,  irriv^m,  or  'g.i^,' 
th.it  made  according  to  Aristotle  ro  Iv  t(7>  <TTrtpixuTi 
a(puu)C€^  -€  ».ai  A€riv()r,  h.i-  been  decl.Trcd  by  St 
Thom.i^  to  be  the  'proper  subjed '  in  which  the 
'  tbrni.uivc  power  '  inheres.  Spiritus  vv.is  a  v.igLic  word 
to  a  mcdii'v.il  writer:  it  was  fraught  with  suggestions 
high  and  divine.  St  Thomas  would  ha\e  -hrunk 
from  reducing  spintus,  the  m\steriou^  vehicle  of  the 
vis  formativa  seminis,  to  the  banality  of  gas.  Hut 
the  TTi-fv^a  of  'De  gen.  animal. ^  II,  ii,  the  authority 
on  whK  h  he  relied,  is  gas  pure  and  simple. 

:\^  a  piece  of  morphology,  all  this  speculation 
about  TTifv^ia,  (iioooc,  spiritus,  spuma,  gas  and  foam, 
mu^t  be  jwept  away.  It  is  false\  as  we  have  seen 
the  analogy  of  a  bisected  Annelid  to  be  false.  The 
cutting  ot  a  worm  in  two  is  no  example  of  the  gene- 
rative process;  and  there  i.  no  >ui  h  thing  m  any 
semc-f:  as  this  genetic  ga^.  Chemical  .v.\A  microscopic 
examination  of  the  mammalian  semen  reveal  quite 
another  structure  and  Lompo>ition. 

So  fir  a<  biology  sees  it,  what  aClually  happen^  m 
conception  i^  this:  —"Wherever  the)  meet  the  female 
ovum,  the  male  .spermatozoa  surround  it,  often  in 
dense  masses.  Only  one  spermatozoon  howe\  er  effects 
an  entrance  into  the  ovum,  after  the  following 
fashion.  The  tail  i.  left  b.hind,  awJl  the  nucleated 
head  with  the  ccntrosom^-  pa>ses  into  tfie  ovum,  gene- 
rally at  a  place  called  the  '  microp}le.'  Certain  i  hange^ 
have  been  going  on  in  the  ovum  to  anticipate  this 
event,  and  the  renewed  nucleus  of  the  ovum  is  await- 
ing developments.  Thi>  i>  known  a^  the  'female  pro- 
nucleus.'Certain  change-,  prep.ire  the  nucleated  head 
of  the  spermatozoon  for  action,  and  what  i^  kno'.vn 
as  the 'male  pronucleus' results.  The  male  pronucleus 
proceeds  to  fuse  with  the  female  pronucleus,  and  a 
new    nucleus,    the    result    of  the    combination,    the 
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'segmentation  nucleus'  resultj.  Thu>  the  male  ele- 
ment and  the  female  element  seem  to  take  an  equal 
p.irt  m  the  formation  of  the  embryo;  for  immediately 
after  the  combined  nucleu--  i^  foriiv.d,  the  work  of 
segmentation  and  formation  of  the  tissues  goes  on. 
Though  fertili3ation  is  etfectcd  by  quite  a  micro- 
scopic quantity,  one  single  spermatozoon  entering 
the  ovum,  we  must  observe  that  an  equally  micro- 
^copic  part  of  the  ovum  i  frtilised:  for  the  great 
bulk  of  what  we  call  the  ovum  i^  m.ide  i:p  of  nutri- 
tive material,  food-}olk,  etc." 

So  far,  so  clear,  much  \\\  ad\ame  of  St  Thomas. 
Rut  concerning  an\-  yisformr.ttyr.,^^  :\t\\  of  thiswon- 
derful  process  of  conception  .md  J.evelopment ;  and 
about  the  origin  and  fun(;tion  of  soul,  vegetative, 
sentient,  and  intelligent ;  we  remain  shrouded  in  the 
darkness  of  the  thirteentli  centur\.  We  w.mt  a  new 
treatise  De  r.ni'?:,:,  to  be  written  b-y  -onie  Aguinas 
modernus,  \\\\o  -hall  be  ,it  oin  e  a  profouPid  Aristo- 
telian and  an  expert  biologist,  av.^.  -hall  consecrate 
his  life  to  thi-  c>ne  -^tud}'  of  Mrul.  He  diould  not 
neglect  the  mistaken  biology  of  tlie  original  Atjuinas 
and  Aristotle.  The  mistakes  (jf  great  minds  are  sug- 
gestive: they  are  far-reaching  m  the  hi  tory  of  thought. 
Thus,  as  one  reads  Aristotle,  i)e  gen.  iinimal.,  II,  ii, 
the  mcmor}'  i^  carried  to  St  lolm's  (Jo-pcl,  iii,  ^; 
vi,  6^;  and  \\\-  first  hipistle,  v,  S;  ,"„,-  ^^^  J,,  yinqOi] 
fv  I'taros  vftt  ~\  h'^kitii^ — ra  rrf  lym  urn  to  i^woTTnun  v 
■ — ro  T»€r^a  Kfu  rii  Wdij)  k(I(  to  (il^ki. 

t  A  suggestion  of  evolution. 

i  It  will  be  remembered  (p.  l6~)  that  Aristotle, 
De  gen.  animr.I.,  II,  v,  ascribes  the  vegetative  soul  to 
the  temale,  and  the  sentient  to  the  male.  I  am  .ipt 
to  think  that  St  Thomas  knew  the  work  'De  gene- 
ratiGne  animalium  only  through  some  Mahommedan 
commentator, — not  Averroes,  for  the  Commentator 
always  givci  the  full  Ariitotclian  text.  This  doctrine 


With  these  \n 


nci[>le-s  recognised,  it  is  easy  to  answer  the  obiections. 

z/'s'.  '•  M'l'^  being  an  animal  by  the  possession  of  a  sentient  soul,  and 
the  noticii  of  '  aiiimaT  befitting  man  in  the  same  sense  as  it  befits  other 
animals,  it  ap[H-.i!'^  thai  the  sentient  soul  ot  man  is  ot  the  same  kind  as  the 
souls  of  other  animal.-.  But  things  (>f  the  same  kind  have  the  same  manner 
of  comin',:;  to  be.  Therefore  the  ^eiitient  soul  of  man,  as  of  other  animals, 
come-  t'>  be  In  the  acti\-e  power  th;it  is  in  the  male  sc?}icn.  But  the  sentient 
and  ilie  mtelliueiit  oul  in  man  is  one  in  substance  (Chap.  LVIII).  It  appears 
tlien  th.U  e\  en  the  intelligent  soul  is  produced  by  the  active  power  of  the  semen. 

Re/y/v.  Though  sen-itive  soul  in  man  and  brute  agree  generically,  vet 
they  ditfer  specifically.  As  the  animal,  man,  differs  specifically  from  other 
aninuK  h\  iKMng  rational,  so  the  sentient  soul  of  a  man  differs  specifically 
from  the  -entient  'Hil  of  a  brute  bv  being  also  intelligent.  The  soul  there- 
fore of  a  brute  has  sentient  attributes  only,  and  consequently  neither  its  being 
nor  its  acti\  itx  ri^es  abo\e  the  order  of  the  body:  hence  it  must  be  generated 
with  tlu'  generation  ot  the  body,  and  perish  with  its  destruction.  But  the 
sentient  nul  m  nian,  nwr  and  abo\e  its  sentient  nature,  has  intellectual 
power:  hence  the  \  ery  substance  of  this  soul  must  be  raised  above  the  bodily 
order  both  in  bein'4  and  in  act!\it\  ;  and  therefore  it  is  neither  generated  by 
the  generation  ot  the  bodv,  nor  perishes  by  its  destruction. 

Arr.  2.  As  Ari-st'itle  teaches,  in  pi^int  of  time  the  foetus  is  an  animal 
before  it  is  ,i  man.  '■  But  while  it  is  an  animal  and  not  yet  a  man,  it  has 
a  sentient  a.nd  not  an  intelli-'cnt  souk  wldch  sentient  soul  beyond  doubt  is 
produeevi  h\  the  ac^ti\e  [xiwerof  the  male  se/iieu.  Now  that  self-same  sentient 
soul  i-  pnteiitiallx  intelligent,  e\en  as  that  animal  is  potentially  a  rational 
aninul:  inle^-  (<ne  ehuo-es  to  say  that  the  intelligent  soul  which  supervenes 
is  another  -ub-tance  altogether,  a  conclusion  rejected  above  (Chap.  LVIII). 
It  appears  then  that  the  substance  of  the  intelligent  soul  comes  of  the  adtive 
power  that  is  in  the  se/Nen.T 

Reply.  The  -entient  soul,  whereby  the  himian  foetus  was  an  animal,  does 
nut  la>t,  but  it>  place  is  taken  by  a  soul  that  is  at  once  sentient  and  intelligent. 

Ar'T.  1^.  The  soul,  as  it  is  the  firm  of  the  bodv,  is  one  being  with  the 
budv.  But  unity  of  thing  [produced,  unity  of  productive  action,  and  unity  of 
produemu  agent,  all  go  together.  Therefore  the  one  being  of  soul  and  body 
mu-t  be  the  result  of  one  productive  action  of  one  productive  agent.  But 
contessediv  the  l)odv  is  producetl  by  the  productive  action  of  the  power  that 
is  in  the  male  ^enien.  Theref  )re  the  soul  also,  as  it  is  the  form  of  the  body, 
is  pr.niuced  bv  the  same  productive  action,  and  not  by  any  separate  agency. 

Reply.  The  [MMnciple  of  correspontiing  unity  of  produced,  production,  and 
protlucer.  holds  go'ui  to  the  exclusion  of  a  plurality  of  productive  agents  not 
acting  in  co-ordiiiation  with  one  another.  Where  they  are  co-ordinate, 
scNeral  a.gent-  ha\'e  but  («ne  etlect.  Thus  the  prime  el^cient  cause  aCls  to  the 
production  o\  the  etiect  of  the  secondary  efficient  cause  even  more  vigorously 

of  three  successive  souls  in  man,  two  perishable  and 
one  permanent,  is  noteworthy;  and  though  not  now 
generally  accepted,  there  is  still  something  to  say 
for  it. 

"  A  creature  is  not  man  as  soon  as  it  is  animal, 
nor  horse  as  soon  as  it  is  animal:  it  lomcs  to  be 
afterwards  that  which  it  is  finally  to  be  iDe  ,i,Yv. 
animal.,  II,  3). 

t  It  will  be  seen  that  the  body  of  lhi>  argument, 
though  not  the  conclusion,  i,  the  dodrine  combated 
by  St  Thomas  above,  "Nor  again   cm\   it   be  said," 


etc.,  p.  175.  St  Thomas  would  not  allow  that  the 
first  sentient  soul,  which  he  supposes  to  be  infused 
into  m.m,  the  human  foetus,  and  afterwards  to  perish, 
is  "potentially  intelligent."  He  holds  that  it  does  not 
turn  into  a  rational  soul,  but  simply  ceases  to  be, 
\^hen  the  rational  soul  comes  in.  "The  intelligent 
soul  \\hich  supervenes  is  another  substance  alto- 
gether" from  the  sentient  soul  which  perishes:  but 
that  intelligent  soul  is  also  sentient,  and  therefore 
not  "another  substance"  from  the  sentient  soul  in 
the  mature  and  intelligent  man  (Chap.  LVIII). 
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than  that  >ccondarv  caii^c  it-^clt  ;  ami  wc  ^cc  that  the  ctlcct  [M'nduccci  h\ 
a  principal  agent  thr()uu;h  the  ai^^'nev  nt  an  instrument  i^  more  properlv 
attributed  to  the  principal  ai^ent  than  to  the  instrument.  Sometime^  too 
the  action  ot  the  principal  aL^a-nt  reache-  to  some  [xirt  ot  the  thinii;  done,  to 
which  the  action  ot  the  instrument  doe^  not  reach.  Since  then  the  whole 
acrtive  power  of  nature  stands  to  (iod  a^  an  instrument  to  the  prime  and 
principal  agent,  we  tind  no  ditlicultv  in  the  [M'od.uctive  action  ot  nature  heini; 
terminated  to  a  part  onlv  ot  that  one  term  ot  generation,  man,  and  not  to 
the  whole  ot  what  i>  [M'oduced  hv  the  action  ot  Clod.  The  body  then  ot  nian 
is  tormed  at  once  hv  the  power  ofCiod,  the  princi[\d  and  [Maine  agent,  ami 
bv  the  power  ot'  the  .u'Wtv;,  the  >ecomlarv  agent.  But  the  .icfion  ot"  (ind 
produces  the  human  m)u1,  which  the  [lower  ot  tfie  male  jc'WfV;  cannot  pro- 
duce, but  onlv  disposes  thereto.""'' 

a^rg.  4.  Man  generates  his  own  specific  likeness  bv  the  power  that  is  in 
the  detached  Jcv/Zdv/,  which  generation  mean>  cau>ing  the  specific  torm  of  the 
generated.  The  human  soul  theretore,  the  specitic  torm  ot  man,  is  caused  bv 
the  power  in  the  scnicn. 

^I^'p/v.  iVIan  generates  his  >['>ecitic  likeness,  inasmuch  a^  the  power  ot  hii, 
semen  operates  to  prepare  tor  the  coming  ot  the  tinal  torm  which  gi\es  the 
species  to  man. 

Arg.  5.  If  souls  are  created  bv  God,  He  puts  the  last  hand  to  the  engen- 
dering ot  children  born  sometime^  of  adultery. 

Reply.  There  is  no  ditTicultv  in  that.  Not  the  natin-e  ot  adulterers  Ist'xil, 
but  their  will:  now  the  etFect  which  their  semen  produces  is  natural,  not 
voluntarv:  hence  there  is  no  ditlicultv  in  God's  co-operating  to  that  ellect  and. 
giving  it  completeness. 

In  a  book  ascribed  to  Greijorv  of  Nv^^a  t  there  are  found  turther  ar^u- 
ments,  as  follows: 

^Arg.  6.  Soul  and  bodv  make  (Mtc  whole,  that  is,  one  man.  It  then  the 
soul  is  made  before  the  bodv,  or  the  bodv  betore  the  >oul,  the  same  thing 
will  be  prior  and  posterior  to  itself.  Therefore  bodv  and  soul  are  made  to- 
gether. But  the  bodv  begins  in  the  cutting  otl',  or  emission,  ot  the  semen. 
Theretore  the  soul  also  is  brouo-ht  into  beinL!-  bv  the  same. 

Reply.  Allowing  that  the  human  bodv  is  formed  betore  the  soul  is  created, 
or  conversely,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  man  is  prior  to  himself : 
for  man  is  not  his  bodv  nor  his  soul.  It  onlv  tollows  that  one  [\irt  ot  him  is 
prior  to  another  part;  and  in  that  there  is  no  ditlicultv:  tor  matter  is  prior  in 
time  to  form, — matter,  I  mean,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  potentiality  to  torm,  not 
inasmuch  as  it  is  aciuallv  perfected  bv  torm,  tor  so  it  is  together  with  form. 
The  human  bodv  then,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  potentiality  to  soul,  as  not  vet 
having  the  soul,  is  prior  in  time  to  the  soul:  but,  tor  that  time,  it  is  not  actu- 
ally human,  onlv  potentially  so:  but  when  it  is  actually  human,  as  being 
perfected  by  a  human  soul,  it  is  neither  prior  nor  posterior  to  the  soul,  but 
together  with  it. 

^r^.  7.  An  agent's  activity  seems  to  be  imperfect,  when  he  does  not  [>r()- 
duce  and  bring  the  whole  thing  into  being,  but  onlv  half  makes  it.  If  then 
God  brought  the  soul  into  being,  while  tfie  body  was  tormetl  bv  the  [^owcr 
of  the  male  semen,  body  and  soul  being  the  two   parts  of  man,  the  acti\ities 
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This  reply  aval!..  Ao  fur  the  moJern  t!icor\ ,  that  the       form-   the    bod} 

rational  soul  is  infused  at  .onception.  On  the  theory      iemrn. 

which  St  Thomas  adopt-,  he  miL'''U   have   been  con-  t   R'.a;i\,  I'.unapius.  See  p.   \:,\ 
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of  (jod  ami  of  the  seminal  power  w^ould  be  both  imperfeci.  Therefore  the 
bociv  ami  soul  of  man  are  both  produced  l)y  the  same  cause.  But  certainly 
the   body   of  man    is   produced   by  the   power   of  the   semen:   therefore   also 

the  soul. 

Rep/v.  B(Hiy  and  soul  are  both  produced  bv  the  power  of  God,  though 
the  formation  of  the  body  is  of  God  through  the  intermediate  instrumenta- 
lity of  the  power  of  the  natural  semen,  while  the  soul  He  produces  immediately. 
Neither  does  it  tollow  that  the  action  ot  the  power  of  the  semen  Is  imperfect, 
since  it  t'ultils  the  purpose  ot  its  existence. 

(^V^o.  S.  In  all  things  that  are  engendered  of  seed,  the  parts  of  the  thing 
enii;endered  are  all  contained  together  in  the  seed,  though  they  do  not  actually 
appear:  as  we  see  that  in  wheat  or  in  any  other  seed  the  green  blade  and  stalk 
and  knots  and  grains  and  ears  are  virtually  contained  in  the  original  seed;  and 
afterward >  the  seed  gathers  bulk  and  expansion  bv  a  process  of  natural  con- 
sequence leading  to  its  perfection,  without  taking  up  any  new  feature  from 
without.  But  the  soul  is  part  ot  man.  Therefore  in  the  inah  semen  of  man  the 
human  soul  is  \irtuallv  contained,  and  it  does  not  take  its  origin  from  any 
exterior  cause. 

'J^ep/v.  In  seed  are  virtually  contained  all  things  that  do  not  transcend 
corporeal  power,  as  grass,  stalk,  knots,  and  the  like:  from  which  there  is  no 
concluding  that  the  special  element  in  man  which  transcends  the  whole  range 
i)f  corptireal  power  is  \'irtuallv  contained  in  the  seed. 

Arg.  9.  Things  that  have  the  same  development  and  the  same  consum- 
mation must  have  the  same  first  origin.  But  in  the  generation  of  man  we  lind 
the  same  development  and  the  same  consummation:  for  as  the  configuration 
and  grcnvth  of  the  limbs  advances,  the  activities  of  the  soul  show  themselves 
more  and  more:  tor  first  appears  the  activity  ot  the  sentient  soul,  and  last  of 
all,  when  the  body  is  complete,  the  activity  ot  the  intelligent  soul.  Therefore 
body  and  soul  have  the  same  origin.  But  the  tirst  origin  of  the  body  is  in  the 
emission  ot  the  male  semen:  such  therefore  also  is  the  origin  of  the  souL 

Rep/v.  All  that  this  shows  is  that  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
the  bodv  is  necessary  tor  the  activity  of  the  soul. 

^■/>g.  10.  What  is  conformed  to  a  thing,  is  set  up  according  to  the  plan 
ot  that  tt)  which  it  is  conformed,  as  wax  takes  the  impress  of  a  seal.  But  the 
hnd\-  of  man  and  ot  e\'ery  animal  is  conformed  to  its  own  soul,  having  such 
disposition  ot  organs  as  suits  the  activities  ot  the  power  to  be  exercised 
through  those  organs.  The  body  then  is  formed  by  the  aClion  of  the  soul: 
hence  also  Aristotle  savs  that  the  soul  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  body.*  This 
Could  not  be,  it  the  soul  were  not  in  the  male  setnen:  tor  the  body  is  formed 
by  the  power  that  is  in  that  semen:  theretore  the  soul  has  its  origin  in  the 
emission  of  it. 

'Jilp(y-  That  the  body  is  conformed  and  fashioned  according  to  the  soul, 
ami  that  theretore  the  soul  prepares  a  body  like  unto  itself,  is  a  statement 
[Mrtlv  true  and  partly  false.  Understood  of  the  soul  of  the  generator,  it  is  true: 
understood  ot  the  soul  ot  the  generated,  it  is  false.  The  formation  of  the  body 
in  its  prime  and  principal  parts  is  not  due  to  the  soul  of  the  generated,  but 
to  the  soul  ot  the  generator,  as  has  been  shown. 

Arg.  I  I.  Nothing  li\'es  except  bv  a  soul.  But  the  male  semen  is  alive,  of 
which  taCt  there  are  three  indications.  In  the  first  place,  the  semen  is  cut  off 

Rcierenc?  1^  mai.le  to  Of  anim.i,  II,  iv.  IJut  the       the  pnmarvsoul  nourishes  the  body,  i.e.  presides  over 
statement  1-  not  there,  nothing  nearer  to  it  than  this,       and  direds  the  process  of  nourishment. 
that  the  ^ou!  i,  the  principle  of  local  motion,  and  that 
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and  detached  from  a  1i\-iiv^-  hcin:::  <cC(-iuil\.  tfuTc  .ippcar-;  in  ir  \  it.il  heat  and 


actix'itv:  thirddv,  the  -eeii-  ct  [daiit 


ii^niittc  :   t.>  e-i'th,  could  iiexcr  \\  na]! 


to  hfe  from  the  hfeless  e.ii'th,  hao!  the\    nnt  hie  m  them-eh'cs. 

Rcp/x.  The  itVA't'//  1^  not  :A\\\:  a'/tiKdlx.  hut  i'' 'tent  lallv,  and  has  a  soul,  not 
actually,  hut  virtiiallv.''"  In  the  process  <.t'  -enerati-ai  th^  einhryo  comes  to 
have  a  \'e'j;etati\e  aiui  a  sentient  soul  h\  the  \Mtiie  il  the  .f(7//t77,  w  hi  Ji  souls 
do  not  endure,  hut  [\i^>  auav  an^i  ai'e  -iieeceded  h'\    a  r.UiMiij]  -.iiil. 

Ar-y.  12.  It"the^(ud  i^  not  her"  ^re  the  h>  ulv  K'iiap.  LX\  X  1 1 1  .  ii' «r  hegins 
with  the  liheratinn  nf  the  ,u'W://.  it  !.>11m\n^  that  the  \'''k\\  i-  in-t  i>rnied,  and 
afterwards  there  i^  intiisetl  into  it  .i  -'.nl  ncwh  eia.ttc>:.  Dut  it  thi-  ■  true-,  it 
follows  further  that  the  -nul  i^  fr  the  body:  for  wh.it  i^  n  «r  anc-thcr  appears 
after  it,  a^  clothe>  are  fir  men  aiivl  av^  made  .itter  tliem.  Uiit  ihit  is  hilse: 
rather  the  body  i-  (^^v  the  -nul,  a-  t!ie  eiu:  i-  e\  er  the  m^ae  ib  hie.  W  e  must 
say  then  that  the  (.)rij;in  uf  the  >uul  i-  .Mmuhane.  ai^  with,  the  ^mission  ot  the 
semen.  J 

Rcp/v.  There  are  two  wav^  of  ..iie  tlnn^  l>eing  '  for  aib  ahei'.'  A  thm^  may 
be  to  >er\'e  the  acri\'ity,  or  -eeui-e  the  pre-er\  .ition.  or  otherw  ;  i-  la-omotethe 
good  of  another,  pre>up[V)Hn^  it-  hem-;  an  i  ~ik  h  t  iiin^- are  po,.tc  rior  to  that 
for  which  thev  are,  a>  clothes  fa-  the  per-  ai,  >  >r  to<  .K  t<  a"  a  mech.n  u  .  (  )r  a  thing 
may  be  '  for  another  '  in  \  ie\v  ( »t  th.it  <  aher"-  hei na  :  \\  iiat  i-  tlui-  "  t<  n'  an<  iher  ' 
is  prior  to  it  in  time  a\u\  [-«o-terior  to  it  m  nature.  I  n  thi-  hitter  w  .t\  tliebody 
is  for  the  soul,  as  all  matter  i-  tia-  it-  torm.  Tlie  case  wiaild  he  othci-wise,  if 
soul  and  body  did  not  make  one  hein^,  a>  the\  >a\  who  take  the  ->oul  not  to 
be  the  form  ot  the  body.| 

CHAPTER  XC\-That  thcr.   arc  Siih^istcnl  In:c//iircjn-cs  not 

iinitnl  \v!lh  Bo(/u  s  ^ 

FIEN  human  hodiie-  peri-h  in  liej.tli.  the  uh-t.ipKe  «a  th.e  intelli- 
gence remains  in  [ler'petuitx  A'iiap.  LXXlXi.  N(A\  n  the  -u!^-t,aice 
of  the  intelligence  tliat  remiin-  i-  one  tia-  ,iih  a<  ^ome  say,  it  ioliov\s 
necessarily  that  it  li.is  hemg  ajvirt  fr^an  hoj.v;  .uui  thu~  Mur  t/icsis  \^  proved, 
that  some  subsistent  intelligence  e\i>t>  a[\irt  fr.an  a  hoa\.  Ihit  it  a  multitude 
of  intelliu:ent  souK  remain  after  the  Cie-ti  ik  tion  «a  thnr  hodie^,  then  -  ane 
subsistent  intelligence-  will  ha\e  the  [M-o['ertv  of  subsistmu  without  bodies, 
all  the  more  inasmuch  a>  it  ha-  been  -h  ^w  n  th.it  -ouh-  do  ma  pass  from  one 
body  to  another  (Chap.  LXXXIII).  But  the  [Mi>[Katv  .a"  -uh-i-tin-  apart 
from  bodies  is  an  incidental  propcrtx'  in  -oul-,  ance  natuiadh  the\  .ne  tlie 
forms  of  bodies.  But  what  is  ordinaiw  mu-t  t-e  prior  toi  wh.it  i-  incidental. 
There  must  then  be  some  <u!)-i--tent  mtelhaenee-  n.itur.ilK  prior  t"  souls; 
and  to  these  intelligences  the  ordinary  [a-opeit\  nui>t  .ittach  «a  ul^-i-ting 
without  bodies. 

3.  The  higher  nature  in  it>  lowe-t  nianitl'-tation  triihlie-  the  next  lower 
nature  in  its  highest.  But  intelligent  nature  1-  highei-  th.in  eor-'Dicai,  ana  .a 
the  same  time  touches  it  in  some  part,  which  1^  the  intelligent  lail.  .\-  then 
the  body  perfected  by  the  intelligent  -oul  i^  highe-t    m    the  genu-  ot  bodies, 

gcstion  in  the  text  is  evidently  absurd,  where  there 


w 


'Query,  who-^e  ■-on].'  .Arpircitl}',  th.a  of  the 
father:  for,  according  to  St  riio;n.i  ,  the  'formative 
virtue  '  of  the  Scmen  is  the  tath-ra,  .mJ  his  it  remains 
all  throughout  the  pr(jcc-i  ot  torin.uion  of  the  body 
of  the  embryo. 

t  Why  not  say,  '  ;imultaneou>  with  conception ': 
Perhaps  that  is  what  the  objicient  meant.  'Vh.c  sug- 


is  no  conception. 

X  My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Reginald   Horslcy, 
M.I).,    formerly   resident    physician    at    Stonyhurst 

College,  f'K  hi>  trouble  in  reading  through  these 
ihapter.  LXXXVI -LXXXIX.  .itiJ  supplying  me  with 
such  biologie.ii  Jct.i!:,  a~  .,ppear  in  the  notes. 
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o  the  inrelhacnt  m)u1  united  to  the  ho-dv  mu-t  he  lowest  in  the  genus  of 
subsistent  iiuellpacnce-.  Tlicre  are  then  -uh-i-tent  intelligences  not  united 
^^^  ,^|/p,,Jje-.  -uperua-  m  the  order  of  nature  to  the  soul.*" 

The  -uh-t,ince  of  a  thing  mu-t  l)e  proporti^aiate  to  its  actiyity,  because 
adiv'ity  is  the  act  u.di-.itn  ai  and  pertection  of  an  actiye  sub-tance.  But  under- 
.findin-   i^    the    |a-oper   activity    of  an    intelligent    substance.    Therefore   an 
pjj^.p,,  ,,"nt  -uh-tance  mu-t  he  competent  f  )r  such  actiyity.  But  understanding 
i„   iM  .Ktr.itv  not  e\erci-ed  through   any  bodily  organ,  and   not   needing  the 
body  e'xeept'  m  -o  tar  a-  objects  ()f  understanding  are  borrowed  from  objects 
of  sen-e.   liut  that  1-  an  impertect  mode  o\   understanding:  the  perfect  mode 
of  undci-t.nvJ.mu  i-  the  understaiulmg  of  those  objects  which  are  in   them- 
selves  intelluihfe:  wherea-   it   i^  an   impertect   naode  of  understanding  when 
those  tlirm-'^adv  are  uiuler-to.ui.  which   are   not   of  themselyes   intelligible, 
j,^,^  ,,-,.  rendered'  mtellpaihle  by  mtellect.T  If  then   before  everything  imper- 
fect there  nui-t  he  -omething  pertect  in  that  kind,!  there  must  be  antecedently 
to  human  -oul-,  which  under-tand  what  they  gather  from  phantasms,  sundry 
snhi-tenr   intelluaence-  which    under-tand   things  in   themselyes^  intelligible, 
,^,,j  .Mthenim  their  knowledge  tV(an  sensible  objects,  and  therefore  in   their 
iKiture  -ejvirate  tVom  exerything  cor}^oreal. 

CIIAPTF.R  XCIII    Thnt  Inlclligences  suhsht'ing  apart  are  7U)t 

jjiorc  th  i?}  one  in  the  same  Species  % 

IN  ri',I>Ll(il-;XCd\S   subsisting   apart   are   subsistent   essences.    Now  the 
^le'lnition    -f  a    thing    being   the  mark  of  its  essence,  is  the  mark  of  its 
.pecie-.  Suh-i-tent  e-scnces  theref a'e  are  subsistent  species. 
2.  Dilterence  m  point    of  f  )rm  begets  ditference  of  species,  while  ditTe- 
i-e,iee  m  point  of  m.itter  begets  ditference  in  number.  But  intelligences  sub- 
sisting ap'art  have   nothing  whatever  of  matter  about   them.    Therefore  it  is 
sihle  \"V  them  to  he  scxeral  in  (aie  species. 
4.  The  multifdication  of  spec  les  aduK  more  nobility  and  perfecTion  to  the 
uni\a;r-r    than    the    multiplication    of   mdr.adual-    in    the    same    species.^    But 
the  pertevti  ai  .4' the  unner-e  consists   principally  in  intelligences  subsisting 
apart.   Tiierefaa-  it  make-  more  ihr  the  pertl'Ction  of  the  uniyerse  that  there 
should    he    many    intelligence-   diilerent    in    species   than    many   difterent    in 
number  in  the  same  species. || 


r  '*i 


imp'  '^ 
1 


•  There  is  a  vast  lacuna  in  nature,  if  nothing  in 
the  scale  of  being  intermediates  between  man  and 
God.  It  may  be  said  that  disembodied  spirits  so 
intermediate,  especially  if  we  allow,  what  St  Thomas 
does  not,  that,  once  parted  from  the  body,  the  soul 
expands  into  a  per  fed  spiritual  substance,  with  no 
remaining  natural  exigency  of  reunion  with  the  body. 
Yet  even  so,  if  spirits  exist  which  have  been  in 
bodies,  why  not  other  spirits  which  never  have  been 
in  bodies?  Throughout  this  argument  we  cannot 
travel  beyond  congruity.  For  the  fad  of  the  exis- 
tence of  angels  we  require  either  experience,. which 
we  have  not,  or  divine  revelation,  which  we  have. 

t  He  mean';  material  and  sensible  things,  which 
become  intelligible  only  by  the  understanding  form- 
ing universal  concepts  to  view  them  with.  Sec  p.  1 4-6. 


X  Another  expression  of  the  Aristotelian  and  scho- 
lastic principle,  that  the  adual  precedes  the  potential. 

§  In  other  words  th.it  every  angel  is  a  species  by 
himself,  and  is  definable,  being  the  one  possible  objcd 
answering  the  definition. 

II  A  sort  of  c.mon  of  cosmic  architeclure.  And  in 
the  .architecture  of  hum.'.n  hands  it  makes  more  for 
the  beauty  of  a  frieze  to  have  i  procession  of  various 
figures,  like  the  procession  of  Athenian  knights  in 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  than  to  have  one  cast 
reproduced  all  round,  suggestive  of  ^o  much  a  foot. 
It  makes  for  the  beauty,  and  adds  to  the  expense, 
but  with  the  Creator  there  is  no  question  of  ex- 
pense. But  is  not  every  human  charadcr  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  distinct  history,  and  every  human  hcc  and 
form  exprosive  of  an  individ..alit\-  all  its  own? 


/ 


'I 


§  In  uttier  wor.l  ,  tiiere  are  .ingeK. 
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CHAP  IT. R  XCIV    77y//  a;/  Litcir!gc}iCt  subsist i/i^  apmu  a//,/ 

a  Sou/  cu'c  not  of  o/ic  Species 

AI)IFFI-:RKN'r  type  ..fhcni-  makes  a  ditlcrcnce  of  species.  Bur  the 
hem-  of  the  luimaii  ,m,u!  and  of"  an  intelIi-,.,H-,.  Mihsi>tin^  apart  is 
not  (.[  one  tvpe:  the  hody  c'an  ha\e  no  .hare  in  the  l)nnu  ,.["  a 
separately  suhsi>tin-  intelh-ence,  as  it  ean  ha\e  m  the  bem-  ot'  the  hunhni 
soul,  united  with  the  hodv  as  torni  \\\{h  matter. 

3.  What  makes  a  species  hv  itselr"  cannot  he  .,r"  the  same  species  with 
that  which  does  n,.t  make  a  >pecies  hv  itsclr",  hut  is  part  of"  a  species.  \,,w 
a  separately  subsi.tin-  intelligence  make,  a  species  hv  itself,  hut  a  snuln.-t, 
it  is  part  ot  the  human  species. 

4.  The  species  of' a  thin-  may  he  -athered  tVom  the  activity  proper  tn 
It:  for  activity  shows  power,  and  that  is  an  indication  ..r'  essence.  Now  the 
proper  activity  of  a  separately  suhsistm-  intelligence  and  of  an  mtelli  .ent 
soul  is  understanding.  But  the  mode  of  understanding  ..f  a  separately  Cuh- 
sisting  intelligence  is  quite  ditFerentrVom  that  ofthe  soul.  The  soul  understands 
by  taking  from  phantasms:  not  sn  the  separately  subsisting  intelligence,  that 
has  no  bodily  organs  in  which  phantasms  should  be.* 

CHAPriiR  XCVI    T/uit  Iute//igc/ncs  su/jsis/iuo  apurt  do  ?iot 
gather  their  Kiwu^/edge  froui  Ohjecis  of  Sense 

AHIC;HI':R  power  must  have  a  higher  object.  But  the  intellectual 
power  of  a  separately  subsisting  intelligence  is  higher  than  the 
intellectual  power  ^A  the  human  snul,  the  latter  (^em-  lowest  m 
the  order  of  intelligences  (C'hap.  LXW'III).  Xnw  the  object  of'^the  intelli- 
gence ot  the  human  suul  is  a  phantasm  (Chap.  lA),  which  is  hi-her  in  tlie 
order  of  objects  than  the  sensible  thing  existing  outside  and  apart  trom 
the  soul.tThe  (d)!ect  theref.re  of  a  separately  subsisting  intelligence  cann-.t 
be  an  objective  reality  i/v.,)  existing  outside  the  s,,ul,  as  thou-irit  could  L^ct 
knowledge  immediately  from  that;  nor  can  it  be  a  [^hantasm":  it  must  tlKai 
be  something  higher  than  a  phantasm.  But  nothing  is  hiuher  than  a  phantasm 
in  the  order  of  knowable  objects  except  that  whicfi  is  an  actual  term  <A 
intelligence.  Intelligences  subsisting  apart  theref)re  do  not  -ather  their 
intellectual  knowledge  from  ubjects  of  sense,  but  understand  objects  which 
are  of  themselves  terms  of  intelliL^ence. ! 

3.  According  to  the  order  of  intelligences  is  the  order  of  terms  (,f  intelli- 
gence. But  objects  that  are  of  themselves  terms  of  intelligence  are  higher  m 
order  than  objects  that  are  terms  of  intelligence  only  because  we  make  them 
so.  Of  this  latter  sort  are  all  terms  of  intelligence  borrowed  tVom  sensible 
things:  for  sensible  things  are  not  of  themselves  intelligible:  vet  these  sen- 
sible things  are  the  sort  of  intelligible  things  that  our  intellect  understands. 
A  separately  subsisting  intelligence  theref.re,  being  superior  to  our  intelli- 
gence, does  not   understand  the    intellectual   aspects   of  thm-s  by  Lratherin- 


Throughout  thi-  chapter  St  Thomas  conhnes 
himselt  to  the  human  >ou;  .till  intoriirnt^  the  hnj-.. 
t  '*  Higher  in  the  orJerofobject- "  m  this,  tnat  the 
phantasm  has  a  quasi-spiritual  existence  \\\  t!ie  hunMn 
mind:  on  the  other  hand,  lower  in  thi>,  that  the 
sensible  thing  is  a  substance,  the  phanta^n  an  aco- 
dent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  plianta^m  i^ 
objeSium  quo,  not  objeclum  quod  (p.   145). 


t  A  'term  ot  intelligence'  {intfutgibtif)  is  what 
•■'•^  ■■'^■^'■-  '"  ■'  universal  concept:  it  is  the  scientific 
aspect  ofa^th;ng  {r\7tio,  note,  p.  in),  wiiai  we  call  the 
'pr:n>jple'  of  a  t.hmg,  as  of  'u.uth.,'  'mani.ooJ,' 
'tree/  *-teani-engine,'  a^  distint^'uiaieJ  from  tiie  em 
!-oJiment  of  that  prniuple  m  then'  and  tho^c  par- 
ticular matenalv  It  n  the  \uyn^,  not  the  -nt\r^.  it  is 
what  >ome  think  Plato  to  have  meant  b)-  an  'idea.' 
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them  tVoni  objects  ot  sense:  it  seizes  upon  those  aspects  as  they  are  in 
themsehcs. 

4.  The  manner  of  activity  proper  to  a  thing  corresponds  to  the  manner 
and  nature  of  its  substance.  But  an  intelligence  subsisting  apart  is  by  itself, 
awav  trom  any  body.  Theretore  its  intellectual  activity  will  be  conversant 
with  objects  not  based  u[>on  anything  corporeal. 

Id-oni  these  considerations  it  appears  that  in  intelligences  subsisting  apart 
there  I's  no  such  thing  as  active  and  potential  intellect,  except  perchance  by 
an  imiM'opcr  use  ot  those  terms.  Tlie  reason  w^hy  potential  and  active  intel- 
lect .ire  f  )und  in  our  intelligent  soul  is  because  it  has  to  gather  intellectual 
knowled'a-  trom  sensible  things:  tor  the  active  intellect  it  is  that  turns  the 
im[^ressions,  gathered  trom  sensible  things,  into  terms  of  intellect:  while 
the  potential  intellect  is  in  potentiality  to  the  knowledge  of  all  forms  of 
sensii)le  things.  Since  then  separately  subsisting  intellects  do  not  gather  their 
knowledge  trom  sensible  things,  there  is  in  them  no  active  and  potential 
intellect. 

Nor  au.ain  can  distance  in  place  hinder  the  know^ledee  of  a  disembodied 
soul  {dn:nui'  scpardtd').  Distance  in  place  ordinarily  atfects  sense,  not  intelle(:t, 
exce[>t  incidentally,  where  intellect  has  to  gather  its  data  from  sense.  For 
while  there  is  a  dehnite  law  ot  distance  according  to  w^hich  sensible  objects 
atlect  sense,  terms  ot  intellect,  as  they  impress  the  intellect,  are  not  in  plact\ 
but  are  separate  trom  bodily  matter.  Since  then  separately  subsistent  intelli- 
uences  tio  not  gather  their  intellectual  knowledLre  from  sensible  things, 
tiistance  in  place  has  no  etiect  upon  their  knowledge."^'' 

Plainly  too  neither  is  time  minL,ded  with  the  intellectual  activity  of  such 
beings.  'Ferms  ot  intellect  are  as  independent  of  time  as  they  are  of  place. 
Time  follows  upon  local  motion,  and  measures  such  things  only  as  are  in 
some  manner  placed  in  space;  and  therefore  the  understanding  of  a  separately 
subsisting  intelligence  is  above  time.  On  the  other  hand,  time  is  a  condition 
ot  'lur  intellectual  activity,  since  we  receive  knowledge  from  phantasms  that 
regard  a  fixed,  time.  Hence  to  its  judgements  athrmative  and  neiri^tive  our 
intelligence  always  appends  a  hxed  time,  except  when  it  understands  the 
essence  ot  a  thing.  It  understands  essence  by  abstractinu;  terms  of  understandinir 
from  the  conditions  ot  sensible  things:  hence  in  that  operation  it  understands 
irrcspectiNelv  ot  time  and  other  conditions  of  sensible  things.  But  it  judges 
aflirmatively  and  negatively  by  applying  forms  of  understanding,  the  results 
ot  [^rexious  abstraction,  to  things,  and  in  this  application  time  is  necessarily 
understood  as  entering  into  the  combination. f 


St  1  iinma-  doe-  not  den)'  the  i^ognition  ofspace 
to  angels  and  Jiemhodi-.i  -pirif^:  but  he  says  tiiat 
distance  does  not  limit  tiieir  knowledge,  as  it  limits 
our  sense-perception,  a\\\  (n;r  knowledge  in  conse- 
quence. Even  the  human  mind,  iiaving  once  com- 
passed the  idea  of  a  thmu,  thinlc^  of  the  thing 
irrcspcftive  of  distance,  e.g.,  the  depth-  kj{  -tellar 
space. 

t  Mathematical    calculations  are    irrespei^ivc   of 
time:  they  deal  with  the  'essences  of  thing','  whi<h 


are  timeless  -i^  Ari-totle  sa}-s  of  tlie  relation  of  the 
diagonal  to  tiie  s;de  of  the  scpare:  time  makes  no 
ditlerence  in  that  relation.  Ifut  when  an  engineer 
comes  to  appil}'  such  calculations  to  pradical  work, 
he  re-enters  upon  considerations  of  time  and  place. 
The  athrmative  and  negative  judgements  spoken  of 
in  the  text  make  accidental  proposition-:  now  acci- 
dental propositions  involve  time,  e.g.,  *  there  stood 
a  lion  in  the  wa_\-':  essential  propositions  do  not, 
e.g.,  'a  lion  i-  an  animal  of  the  cat  tribe.' 
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CHAP  1  ER  XC\^II     T/uit  ti:c  -"Mi/ii/  of  cm  IntcHr^cniC  suhsistui^ 

(ipa)'t  IS  t'vcr  in  the  cict  of  inulo-stniiilino^ 

WH  A  1    is  sonu'tMiu--  ni  .ictiiahtx ,  -Mincrimc-  in  p' >tcntiality,  is  mea- 
; 


surcd  h\-  tunc.   Uut  tin-  iiiii:.!  ^t  an  intcliigcn*.  c  -uh^i-tnig  apart  is 
alH)\c  tunc  (C'ha.p.  XC\  Ij.    Therefore  it  is  nut  at  innc^  in  the  act 
t)t  untler-staruliiiLi  aiui  a.t  tnn.c-  not. 

2.  K\"er\  Hx  hil;  -iih^tancc  ha-  hv  it^  nature  ^f^me  actual  \-ital  a(51"ivitv 
always  ^uin^  on  in  it,  aJthoui^h  other  activities  arc  potential:  thus  animals 
are  always  repan-inj:  w  i-te  by  assimilation  of  nouri^hnicnt.  thouuh  they  do 
not  alwavs  teeh  Hut  separately  subsisting:  inte'liuence-  ire  ]i\ing  substances, 
and  ha\'c  wo  other  \  !taKicti\  it\  hut  tha.t  "i"  uuc.er-tau  iinu.  Thcretore  h\  their 
nature  they  niu^t  l)e  always  actually  u:uierstanding. 

CHAPTER  XC\TII    Ilorc  oiic  sepAfnttly  subsistui^  Intel liorence 

knores  i?,'iot/iCr 

AS  separately  subsisting  intelligence^  uiulerstand  pro[Hr  lenn- « 4  intel- 
lect; aiul  the  said  intelliijences  are  them -ekes  sueh  term-. — tor  it  is 
independence  of  m.itter  tluit  ma.kes  a  thing  he  a  proper  (cian  >>1  intel- 
lect; it  tolK)\v-  that  -e[\iratel\  -Libsii-tmg  intelli'j:ence^  under^taiul  other  such 
intelligence-,  tmding  in  them  the'r  prt^per  ubjects.  E\ery  -ueh  intelligence 
therefore  will  kn"W  h-ith  it-elr' aui!  it-  t'ellovvs.*  It  will  kn<^\\    it-eh,  Init  in  a 


ditterent  way  tmm  that  m  whuh  tlic-  human  potent!. d  inielKvf  kn»  w  ^  itselt. 
For  the  potential  intellect  i-  onlv  potentialh  intelli  .jhle,  .iiul  hecme-  actually 
such  hv  being  imjTe-sed  w  it!i  a.n  intellectual  imiMX'ssion.  <  h\\\  h\  -ueh  .\\\  im- 
pression does  it  become  eo^m-ant  -t' it-eir".  Hut  -e[\!!Mtel\  -iih-i.tmg  intelli- 
iiences  bv  their  nature  are  actualh  intelliiriblef:  heiiee  e\er\  >-ne  >  t  them 
knows  hiniselt  by  hib  cj\\n  essence,  not  by  anv  im[Mes^ion  ref^-e-entative  ut 
another  thing. 

A  Ji[ficulty:  Since  adl  know  ledge,  as  it  is  the  knowing  mind,  i<  a  likeness 
o[  the  thiuLT  known,  and  one  seiMiMtely  subsistent  iiitelli'»ence  is  hke  another 
genericallv,  hut  ditler-  tVom  it  in  -pecies  (Chap.  X(.  lll'.it  .lyy^ 
does  not  know  another  in  species,  but  only  so  far  astlie  two.  meet 
nion  ratio,  that  or  the  ^enus. 

Rt'p/v.  \\  ith  sid^sisteiit  'r^eimrs  of  a,  hiulier  order  than  we  .;re 
ledi/e  container!  in  hi'dier  -jenei'aditie-  i-  n  t  ineompletc-,  a- i 
likeness  in  tlie  mm  !  <>t  Mnimal,"  wliereln  we  l-viiow  a  thmu 
yields  us  a  le-s  complete  k.n-wled^e  tlia.ii  the  likene--  ot  'm.m,'  wherehv  we 
knovy  an  entire  species.  To  know  a  tiim^  Iw  it-  genu-  i-  to  know  it  imi  er- 
teCtly  and,  as  it  were,  [^^  .tentmlK' ;  to  know  ;t  h\  it-  -peeie-  i-  to  kn^vv  it 
perfectly  and  actuallv.  Holding  as  it  does  the  l-we-t  r.mk  a.mong  subsi-terit 
intelligences,  our  intellect  stand-  in  -ueh  pre--ing  need  ot  particular  CietaileCi 

*  A  'proper  t  rin  ot"  iiUclled'   is  a   form  apart       unJcrstands:   it   is  an   an^.l.   An  angel,  according  to 


-  thait  one 
1  (  Mie  (,'  an- 

the  know- 
1-  \\  ith  U-.    1  he 
;ene!aeadl\  oidy. 


trom  Hotter,  .o  'brightness,'  'clearness,'  'lucidity,' 
ap.irt  troni  'this  bright  button,'  'this  clear  sky.' The 
separation  of  the  form  apart  from  matter  is  either 
physical  or  logical.  Where  the  separation  is  logical 
only,  the  form  cannot  really  exist  except  in  matter; 
and  from  matter  the  human  intelled  gathers  it  by 
abstraction  and  generalisation.  The  angel  somehow 
gathers  the  same  fjrni  without  having  to  study  the 
matter  in  whii^h  :t  re  ide-.  Hmi  when  the  form  is 
physically  distinct  trom  matter, — when  it  subsists  by 
itself, — such  an  immaterial,  >ubsisting  form  live^  and 


St  Thomas,  is  a  personified  form,  quality,  or  attri- 
bute: what  attribute  exactly,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say. 
We  men  cannot  "count  the  host  of  heaven,  and  call 
them  by  their  names." 

t  A  separately  subsisting  intelligence,  or  angel,  is 
an  f^\lv\ov  n£o<:,  or  living  idea,  more  or  less  in  the 
riatonic  sense.  Now  an  idea  is  nothing,  if  it  be  not 
a  term  of  intelle(ft.  The  human  mind  then  comes  to 
know  itself  by  getting  an  idea  of  something  else:  the 
angel  knows  himself  always  and  essentially,  because 


he  15  an 
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likenesses,  that  for  every  distind  objed  of  its  knowledge  it  requires  a  distinct 
likeness  in  itself:  hence  the  likeness  of 'animal'  does  not  enable  it  to  know 
'  rational,'  consequently  not  '  man  '  either,  except  imperfectly.  But  the  intel- 
lec^tual  presentation  in  an  intelligence  subsisting  apart  is  of  a  higher  power, 
apt  to  represent  more,  and  leads  to  a  knowledge,  not  less  perfect,  but  more 
perfect.  By  one  presentation  such  an  intelligence  knows  both  'animal'  and 
the  several  spec' he  differcutias  which  make  the  several  species  of  animals: 
this  knowledge  is  more  or  less  comprehensive  according  to  the  hierarchical 
rank  of  the  intelligence."-  We  may  illustrate  this  truth  by  contrasting  the 
two  extremes,  the  divine  and  human  intelled.  God  knows  all  things  by  the 
one  medium  of  His  essence;  man  requires  so  many  several  likenesses,  images 
or  presentations  in  the  mind,  to  know  so  many  several  things.  Yet  even  in 
man  the  higher  understanding  gathers  more  from  fewer  presentations:  slow 
minds  on  the  other  hand  need  many  particular  examples  to  lead  them  to 
knowledge.  Since  a  separately  subsistent  intelligence,  considered  in  its  nature, 
is  potentially  open  to  the  presentations  whereby  '  being  '  in  its  entirety  [totum 
t'/is)  is  known,  we  cannot  suppose  that  such  an  intelligence  is  denuded  of  all 
such  presentations,  as  is  the  case  with  the  potential  intellect  in  us  ere  it 
comes  to  luiderstand.f  Nor  again  can  we  suppose  that  this  separately  subsistent 
intelligence  has  ^ome  of  these  presentations  actually,  and  others  potentially 
onlv.  For  separate  intelligences  do  not  change  (Chap.  XCVII);  but  every 
potentiality  in  them  must  be  actualised.  Thus  then  the  intellect  of  the  sepa- 
rately subsistent  intelligence  is  perfected  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity  by 
intelligible  forms,  so  far  as  natural  knowledge  goes.  J 

CHAPTER  XCIX    That  I?itellige?ices  sicbsistmg apart k7iow  Ma- 
terial Things^  that  is  to  say ^  the  Species  of  Things  Corporeal 

SINCE  the  mind  of  these  intelligences  is  perfect  with  all  natural  endow- 
ments,§  as  being  wholly  actualised,  it  must  comprehend  its  object,  which 
is  intelligible  being,  under  all  its  aspects.  Now  under  intelligible  being 
are  included  the  species  also  of  things  corporeal. 

2.  Since  the  species  of  things  are  distinguished  like  the  species  of  num- 
bers, ||  whatever  is  in  the  lower  species  must  be  contained  somehow  in  the 
higher,  as  the  larger  number  contains  the  smaller.  Since  then  separately  sub- 
sistent intelligences  rank  higher  than  corporeal  substances,  all  properties  that 
in  a  material  way  are  in  corporeal  substances  must  be  in  these  separately  sub- 
sistent intelligences  in  an  intelligible  and  spiritual  way:  for  what  is  in  a  thing 
i^  in  it  according  to  the  mode  of  the  thing  in  w^hich  it  is.^ 


m 


.According  a'  the  angel  belongs  to  a  higher  or 
lower  '  Jioir.' 

i  "  We  cannot  suppusc  that  such  an  intelligence 
is  denuded  ot  ?uth  presentations,"  because  such  sup- 
p:>Mti(jn  would  involve  that  intelligence  in  total 
darkness  as  to  the  facts  of  its  environment,  which 
darkness  would  be  a  stultifying  of  the  whole  naiurc 
of  intelligence.  The  only  question  can  be,  how  the 
angelii  intelligence  becomes  possessed  of  these  prc- 
scntatum^.  As  we  shall  see  in  Chap.  C,  St  Thomas 
takes  them  to  be  innate  ideas. 

I  Man  IS  what  he  becomes  hy  development  {(pvais): 
angelic  being,  a^  such,  is  a  perfefl  iOKsummcdon  (reXos) 
from  the  hr!t. 

§  There  are  evil  angels,  "clever  devils"  (Welling- 


ton), the  type  of  heathenish  intcllcduahsm,  as  the 
great  Duke  saw. 

il  Every  whole  number  is  taken  to  be  a  separate 
species.  The  maxim  affords  an  insight  into  the  scho- 
l.istic  view  of  the  ideal  immutability  and  distinct  and 
necessary  order  of  species. 

^  There  must  be,  for  instance,  a  spiritualyr^^<j«f^ 
and  an  intelle<5lual  telocity.  As  the  parables  of  the 
Gospel  show — and  indeed  the  whole  scheme  of  bible 
exegesis  supposes  it — the  things  and  the  doings  of  this 
visible  material  world  are  types  of  invisible  realities. 
Nature  is  constructed  on  hierarchical  lines.  Our 
mortal  minds  ascend  feebly  where  the  angels  descend 
in  their  strength,  by  a  sort  of  Jacob's  ladder,  we  by 
type  from  earth  to  heaven,  they  by  antitype  from 
heaven  to  earth. 
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CHAPTER  C-T/iiit  Litd/igc/nrs  suhfs////o^  apart  know 

hulivulual  T/unors 

o 

INASMUCH  as  the  likenesses  representative  o\  things  in  the  mind  of  a 
separately  siihsistent  intelliL^ence  are  more  unixersil  than  m  our  muul, 
and  more  etlectual  means  ot"  knowled-e,  -iieh  intelli-eiK-es  are  instriictc.l 
bv  such  likenesses  of  material  thini^^s  not  oidv  to  the  knowledi^e  ot  mater-al 
thincrs  irenericallv  or  .speciticallv,  a>  wouKi  he  the  ea>e  with  our  mintl,  but 
also  to  the  knowletlge  of  indi\idual  e\!-tenee>. 

1.  The  likeness  or  presentation  ^^{  a  thiiv^  m  the  mind  ot  a  separately  ^uh- 
sistent  intellii^ence  is  o\  far-reaching  and  universal  power,  >o  that,  one  a-^  that 
presentation  is  and  immaterial,  it  can  lead  to  the  knowled-e  ot  specific  prin- 
ciples, and  further  to  the  kinnvled-e  of  individualism- or  material  principles. 
Thereby  the  intelligence  can  become  cognisant,  not  only  t)t  the  matter  ot  genu> 
and  species,  but  also  of  that  of  the  individual. 

2.  What  a  lower  pcnver  can  A<\  a  higher  [^ower  can  tlo,  but  in  a  more 
excellent  vyay.  Hence  where  the  lower  power  operates  through  many  agencies, 
the  higher  powder  operates  through  one  only:  tor  the  higher  a  power  i-^,  th.e 
more  it  is  gathered  together  and  unified,  whereas  the  lower  is  scattered  and 
multiplied.  But  the  human  soul,  being  o\  lower  rank  than  the  separately  sub- 
sistent  intelligence,  takes  cognisance  of  the  universal  ami  of  the  singular  by 
two  principle's,  sense  and  intellect.  The  higher  and  self-subsistent  intelligence 
therefore  is  cc^i^niisant  of  both  in  a  higher  way  by  one  principle,  the  intellect. 

3.  Intelligil)le  impressions  o\  things  come  to  our  understanding  in  the 
opposite  ordeV  to  that  in  which  they  come  to  the  understanding  ot  the  sepa- 
rately subsisting  intelligence.  To  om  understanding  they  come  by  way  ot 
analysis  [rcsohaio]^  that' is,  by  abstractu>n  from  material  and  individualiMng 
conditions:  hence  we  cannot  know  indnidual  things  by  aid  ot  such  intelli- 
gible or  universal  presentations.  But  to  the  understanding  ot  the  separately 
subsisting  intelligence  intelligible  im[^res>ions  arrive  by  way  ot  synthesis  [rjn- 
positio).  Such  an  intelligence  has  its  intelligible  impressions  by  virtue  ot  its 
assimilation  to  the  (Original  intelligible  presentation  o(  the  divine  understaml- 
ing,  which  is  not  abstracted  from  things  but  protluctive  of  things, — productive 
no^t  only  of  the  form,  but  also  of  the  matter,  which  is  the  principle  ot  indi- 
viduation. Therefore  the  impressions  in  the  understanding  ot  a  separately 
subsisting  intelligence  regard  the  whole  object,  not  only  the  specific  but  also 
the  indivualising  principles.  The  knowledge  of  singular  and  individual  things 
therefore  is  not^o  be  withheld  from  separately  sub-istent  intelligences,  tor  all 
that  our  intellect  cannot  take  cognisance  of  the  singular  and  individual."'' 

.md  >(.iLnlihL  men  bu^y  themselves  .iccordingly  about 
the  vici;5itudes  th.it  do  .nitu.-»lly  ovcrt.ikc  such  existmg 
things.   Tlic   mn  t    '.b.ornugh    comprt-hciiMon   of  the 


*  In  the  days  of  the  schoolmen,  .is  in  those  of 
Aristotle,  exclusive  of  philosophy  and  theology,  one 
speculative  <cience  alone  had  attained  an_\-  real  de- 
velopment, mathematics.  PhiIo^ophcr>  therefore  drew 
their  illustration^  from  mathcmatiLN.  Now  it  ;■  tr.ic 
in  mathematics  that  a  perfect  comprehcn>:(jn  ot  the 
universal  carries  a  knowledge  of  all  subordinate  par- 
ticulars. Whoever  comprehended  a  liexagnn  com- 
pletely, would  know  all  things  that  ever  ^ould  be 
affirmed  of  any  hexagon,  as  such.  And  it  is  only  with 
the  hexagon  as  such,  that  is  to  say  with  the  hexagon 
as  a  form,  that  the  mathematician  i>  concerned:  he 
cares  nothing  about  its  material.  But  m  the  world  oi 
natural  history,  while  still  only  the  lion,  a>  su^h,  or 
the  fig,  as  such,  IS  the  stri(ft  matter  of  science :  never- 
theless this  scientific  knowledge  is  only  obtainable  by 
observation  and  experiment  upon  actual  lions,  or  figs; 


specific  essence  of  a  fig  could  not  instruct  a  man, 
no,  nor  an  angel  cither, — on  the  taCt  whether  there 
will  be  a  plentiful  or  a  poor  crop  of  figs  in  Palestine 
m  the  ye.ir  uyio.  'V\\\-  tact.  .\vA  indeed  tlie  whole 
course  of  natural  h:-.t(>r\, — apart  from  the  free  acts  of 
Ciod  and  man,  and  the  et^'cCt  of  those  aCts  upon  ma- 
terial things,  is  absolutely  deduCible  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  '  univervd  nature  '  (^f  phy^ieal  agent-,  joined  to 
a  knowledge  (not  contained  m  the  '  univer-al  ')  "t  the 
primitive  eollowition  of  material^.  Hut  ^ould  c\en 
angilic  intellect  make  thi^  -tupendou^  deduction  of 
the  wb.ole  history  of  the  phy^tal  universe  from  its 
primary  data: 

We  judge  of  angch  from  the  analogy  of  tiie  hu- 


/, 
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CHAPTER  CI    JVhether  to  Separately  Subsisting  Intelligences  all 
Points  of  their  Nataral  Knowledge  are  Si^nultaneously  Present 

N(  )T  exerytliing  is  a(^tually  understood,  of  which  there  is  an  intellec- 
tual impresMon  actually  in  the  understanding.  For  since  a  subsistent 
intelligence  has  also  a  will,  and  is  thereby  master  of  his  own  aCb,  it 
is  in  his  power,  when  he  has  got  an  intellectual  impression,  to  use  it  by 
actually  understanding  it;  or,  if  he  has  several,  to  use  one  of  them.  Hence 
also  we  do  not  actually  consider  all  things  whereof  we  have  knowledge.  A 
subsistent  intelligence  therefore,  knowdng  by  a  plurality  of  impressions,  uses 
the  Km^  impression  wdiich  he  wishes,  and  thereby  actually  knows  at  once  all 
things  which  by  one  impression  he  does  know.  For  all  things  make  one  in- 
telligible objei^t:  inasmuch  as  they  are  known  by  one  presentation, — as  also 
our  understanding  knows  xiiany  things  together,  when  they  are  as  one  by  com- 
position or  relation  with  one  another.  But  things  that  an  intelligence  knows 
by  ditferent  impressions,  it  does  not  take  cognisance  of  together.  Thus,  for 
one  understanding,  there  is  one  thing  at  a  time  adually  understood.  There  is 
therefore  in  the  mind  ot  a  separately  subsisting  intelligence  a  certain  succes- 
sion ot  acts  ot  understanding;  not  however  movement,  properly  so  called: 
since  it  is  not  a  case  ot  actuality  succeeding  potentiality,  but  of  aduality  fol- 
lowing v\\M)\\  actuality.  But  the  Divine  Mind,  knowing  all  things  by  the  one 
medium  ot  its  essence,  and  having  its  act  for  its  essence,  understands  all  things 
simultaneously:  hence  in  its  understanding  there  is  incident  no  succession, 
hut  its  ■\t\  of  understanding  is  entire,  simultaneous,  perfect,  abiding,  world 
without  end.  Amen. 


nun  mind.  'I'he  human  mind  knows  what  is  called  at 
Oxford  'the  manifold'  of  individual  material  things 
through  the  scn.-cs.  To  the  intellect  of  man,  ^jT/^y  from 
sensation,  this  'manifold  '  of  individuaK  i^  unintelli- 
gible, as  St  Thomi^  also  says  it  is  unintelligible,  be- 
cause intellect  alway^  universalises.  How  then  shall 
pure  intelligenee,  apart  from  all  faculty  of  >ensation, 
know  the  individual:  The  analogy,  which  ha^  been 
our  guide,  here  break-  down.  Wceannot  deny  to  the 
angel  thecognaion  of  individual  thing-:  nor,  I  thmk, 
even  with  St  Thoma-  for  our  guide,  cm  we  give  a 
c^atisfactory  au.ount  of  how  he  has  that  cognition.  If 
the  schoolmen  had  a  fault,  it  was  that  of  explaining 
to.,  nuuh:  though,  I  dare  -^^y,  they  considered  many 
of  their  explaniions  merely  hypothetical  and  tentative. 
See  H.  I,  Chapp.  VIII,  IX. 

In  the  $un:ma  'Thcokgua,  1,4.55,  art.  2,  St  Thoma'; 
more  clearly  laces  the  dithcult)-  of  attributing  to  angels 
:^\\)-  knowledge  of  the  aCtual  faCt'^  of  (.reation.  He  ac- 


he "^upposCs  that,  over  and  above  their  essential  nature, 
there  was  stamped  upon  them  at  their  creation  a  mul- 
titude of  intelligible  impressions,  innate  ideas  in  fad, 
corresponding  to  the  f;iCb  of  creation;  and  that  by 
knowing  themselves,  as  thus  impressed,  they  know  the 
world.  Scotus  disagrees  with  St  Thomas  on  this  point: 
indeed  it  remains  a  very  open  question.  St  Thomas's 
words  arc  (I.  c.) : 

"  The  impressions  whereby  angels  understand  are 
not  gathered  from  things,  but  are  connatural  to  the 
said  angels.  .  .  .  Angels  are  wholly  free  from  bodies, 
subsisting  immaterially  in  intelleClua!  being:  and 
therefore  they  gain  their  intelledual  perfection  by  an 
intellectual  efflux,  whereby  they  received  from  God 
presentations  of  known  things  along  with  their  intel- 
ledual  nature.  ...  In  the  mind  of  an  angel  there  are 
likenesses  of  creatures,  not  from  the  creatures  them- 
selves, but  from  God,  who  is  the  cause  of  creatures." 

But  from  this  it  would  seem  that  angels  ought  to 


knowledges  (art.   i)   that   the   mere   consciousness   of      know   all    future  events,  a   corollary   reje(fted   by   St 
themselves  in  their  own  essential  nature  would  be  in-       Thomas,  q.  5-,  art.  3. 
buthucnt  to  .Tl^'ord  them   such   knowledge.  Therefore 
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BOOK  III 

GOD  THE  END  OF  CREATURES 

CHAPTER  I-Pre/ace  to  the  Book  that  follows 

The  Lord  is  a  great  God,  and  a  great  }(tng  abo')>e  all  gods.  For  the  Lord  will 
not  rejcB  his  people,  because  in  his  hands  are  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the 
heights  of  the  mountains  he  beholdeth.  For  the  sea  is  his^  and  he  made  it,  and  his 
hands  have  formed  the  dry  land  (Ps.  xciv). 

IT  has  been  shown  above  (B.  I,  Chap.  XIII)  that  there  is  one  first  of 
beings,  possessing  the  full  perfection  of  all  being,  whom  we  call  God. 
Out  of  the  abundance  of  His  perfe6lion  He  bestows  being  on  all  things 
that  exkt;  and  thus  He  proves  to  be  not  only  the  first  of  beings,  but  also 
the  first  principle  of  all.  He  bestows  being  on  other  things,  not  out  of  any 
necessity  of  His  nature,  but  by  the  free  choice  of  His  will,  as  has  been 
shown  (B.  II,  Chap.  XXIII).  Consequently  He  is  master  of  the  things  that 
He  has  made:  for  we  have  dominion  over  the  things  that  are  subject  to  our 
will.  This  His  dominion  over  the  things  that  He  has  brought  into  being  is 
a  perfect  dominion,  since  in  producing  them  He  needs  the  aid  of  no  exterior 
agent,  nor  any  subject  matter  to  work  upon,  seeing  that  He  is  the  universal 
efficient  cause  of  all  being.  Of  the  things  produced  by  the  will  of  an  agent 
every  one  is  direc^ted  by  that  agent  to  some  end:  for  some  good  and  some 
end  is  the  proper  objedt  of  the  will:  hence  the  things  that  proceed  from  will 
must  be  directed  to  some  end.  Evervthing  attains  its  last  end  by  its  own 
action,  which  is  directed  by  Him  who  has  given  to  things  the  principles 
whereby  they  act.  It  needs  must  be  then  that  God,  who  is  by  nature  perfect 
in  Himself  and  by  His  power  bestows  being  on  all  things  that  are,  should 
be  the  ruler  of  all  beings,  Himself  ruled  by  none:  nor  is  there  anything 
exempt  from  His  government,  as  there  is  nothing  that  does  not  derive  being 
trom  Him.  He  is  then  perfect  in  government,  as  He  is  perfect  in  being  and 
causation. 

The  effect  of  this  government  appearsvariously  in  various  natures  according 
to  the  difference  between  them.  Some  creatures  are  brought  into  being  by 
God  to  possess  understanding,  to  bear  His  likeness  and  present  His  image. 
They  not  only  are  directed,  but  also  direct  themselves  by  proper  actions  of 
their  own  to  their  due  end.  If  in  the  dire(^l:ion  of  themselves  they  remain 
subject  to  the  divine  guidance,  they  are  admitted  in  course  of  that  guidance 
to  the  attainment  oF  their  last  end:  if  thev  behave  otherwise  in  the  direction 
ot  themselves,  they  are  rejected.  Other  beings,  devoid  of  understanding,  do 
not  direct  themselves  to  their  own  end,  but  are  directed  by  another.  Some 
ot  these  are  imperishable;  and  as  they  can  suffer  no  defeat  in  their  natural 
being,  so  in  their  proper  actions  they  never  detie(5t  one  whit  from  the  path 
that  lead-  to  the  end  prefixed  to  them,  but  are  indefedtibly  subject  to  the 
rule   ot    the    prime    ruler.*    Other   creatures   are   perishable,   and   liable   to 

St  '^ho^la^  instance^  "the  heavenly  bodies,  the      that  the  materials  of  our  earth,  or  sundry  of  them, 


movcmcnt>  of  which  ever  proceed  uniformly."  So 
men  irom  Plato's  time  to  Newton's  contrasted  the 
viciiSitudcs  of  the  sublunary  world  with  the  uni- 
formity of  the  heavens  above.  Newton  showed  that 
the  same  forces  are  at  work  in  the  starry  heavens  as 
on  thib  earth.  In  our  day  the  spedtroscope  has  shown 


enter  into  the  composition  of  the  stars.  The  same 
instrument  reveals  stars  still  in  process  of  formation, 
stars  even  colliding  and  exploding.  There  is  uni- 
formity in  the  heavens  above  and  on  the  earth  be- 
neath: not  more  in  one  than  in  the  other.  The 
ancients  under-estimated  the  regularity  and  uniformity 
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the  failure  ot  their  natural  being,  which  however  is  C(M"npensated  hv  the 
gain  ot  another:  for  the  perishing  ot  one  is  the  engeruicring  ot  aFiothcr.  In 
like  manner  in  their  proper  actions  thev  swer\'e  from  the  natural  order, 
trom  which  swerving  however  there  accrue.^  some  compen-^atorv  gou.l. 
Hence  it  appears  that  even  apparent  irregularities  and  departure^  trom  the 
order  ot  the  first  rule  escape  not  the  power  of  the  first  ruler.  These  jK-rish- 
able  bodies,  created  as  thev  are  bv  God,  are  perfectlv  subject  to  His  [^owcr. 

The  Psalmist,  tilled  with  God's  spirit,  considering  this  truth,  and  wishing 
to  point  out  to  us  the  divine  government  of  things,  first  describes  to  us  the 
perfeclion  ot  the  first  ruler, — of  His  nature,  when  he  savs  (tOi/ ;  t)f  }  ^i^  [vjwcr, 
when  he  savs,  is  a  great  Lo^'d,'-'  needing  no  co-ofK-ration  to  work  the  eifcct 
of  His  power;  of  His  authoritv,  wdien  he  savs,  a  ^n'^//  k'lu^  dhvvc  all  '^'yJs, 
because,  though  there  be  manv  rulers,  all  are  subject  to  Hi>  rule.  Sccondlv 
he  describes  to  us  the  manner  of  government, — as  well  in  respect  of  iiuelli- 
gent  beings,  which  follow  His  rule  and  gain  from  Him  their  last  entl,  which 
is  Himself,  anti  therefore  he  savs,  for  the  Lord  --.i-dl  not  rtjcci  /i/s  pcopL\ — as 
also  in  respect  ot  perishable  beings,  which,  however  they  sometime>  depart 
from  their  proper  modes  of  action,  still  are  never  let  go  beyond  the  control 
of  the  prime  ruler:  hence  it  is  said,  ///  his  hands  arc  all  the  cfids  of  the 
earthy — likewise  in  respect  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  exceed  all  the  height 
ot  the  earth  and  of  perishable  bodies,  and  alway>  ol)serve  the  right  order  ot 
divine  rule:  hence  he  ^avs,  and  the  heights  v/'^//^'  maintains  he  heholdeth.  Tlurdly 
he  assigns  the  reason  of  this  universal  control,  whicli  is,  becau>e  things 
created  by  God  needs  must  be  ruled  by  Him:  hence  he  says.  For  the  sea 
is  his,  etc. 

Since  then  in  the  first  Book  we  have  treated  of  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  in  the  second  ot  the  perfection  of  Ciod'h  power,  it  remains 
for  us  in  this  third  Book  to  treat  of  His  perfect  authority,  or  dignity,  in  as 
much  as  He  is  the  last  end  and  ruler  of  all  thinLr>.  This  theref  )re  will  be  «uir 
order  of  procedure,  to  treat  hr>t  of  (iod,  a>  the  final  end  of  all  thiir^-: 
secondly  of  His  universal  control,  whereby  He  govern^>  every  creature: 
thirdly   ot   the   special   control   which    He   exerci>e>    in    the   government   ot 


creatures  endowed  wdth  understanding. 

of  nature  on  earth.  Their  gaze  was  tixcJ  on  catas- 
trophes befalling  living  creature^  and  man  :n  {-ar- 
ticular. \'et  even  m  catastrophes  n.\:i;re  is  still 
unitorm,  although  working  to  An  ett'ect  which  wc 
had  not  expected.  What  crosses  our  expectation^,  that 
we  call  evil.  But  what  right  \\x\c  we  to  expect i'  Man 
is  not  the  mca^ure  of  all  things,  nor  is  iiunum  expec- 
tation a  law   to  nature. 

The  '  heavenly  bod\','  corpus  ctzlcite,  built  of 
matter  fully  actuated  by  its  form,  and  therefore  im- 
perishable and  unchangeable  (H.  II,  Chap.  .X.XX, 
n.  I,  with  note,  p.  96:  ^um.  Tkal.  2-2,  t^.  24,  art.  I  1. 
Corp.),  played  a  great  part  m  the  metaph}  <u  -  a;vd 
psychology  of  the  .Middle  Ages.  See  Chapp.  LX.X.XII- 
LXXX\'1I  of  this  Book.  Little  did  St  I'liunia-j  thmic 


that  if  he  could  have  altered  the  p<j;nt  of  \icwof  his 
e}  e  by  some  millions  of  miles,  he  vsoald  [;a\e  beheld 
our  planet  Plarth,  the  native  region  ot  generation  and 
corruption,  turned  into  a  iOtpus  .arlcstc,  serenely  re- 
splendent a^  \  enu>  and  Mars,  sweeping  out  its  orbit 
with  the  same  accuracy,  neither  morning  star  nor 
evening  -tar  nuir--  wonderlul.  Vet  ttie  .e.idcr  of  St 
Thoma-  will  tmd  him  n(jt  altogether  «.redulous  of 
the  popular  a-trononu  ot  \\\^  lime.  He  attributes  Icsi 
to  the  ,':rpu;  ir.'r^.'r  tri  t".  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
fht.<_  ftty<ti  ki'iiKx.  (I, XX),  wfrre  KvpioQ  rcpre- 
sent>  .://';.;;,  I !ui  .7 ,  ';.;;  is  for  ?',;/^iVf''7,  clearly  the 
subject,  not  the  predicate.  Di'us  "\:,^:u)  Dctinus  then 
means  I'r.^Vfc^  is  u  r'fi2t  C^i/. 
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CHAP  1  ER  H    77/^/  every  Agent  aEis  to  some  End 

IN  the  case  of  agents  that  manifestly  act  to  some  end,  we  call  that  the 
end  to  which  the  effort  of  the  agent  tends.  Gaining  that,  he  is  said  to 
'rain  his  (^\k\\  and  missing  that,  he  is  said  to  miss  his  intended  end.  Nor 
on  this  point  does  it  make  any  difTerence  wdiether  the  end  be  tended  to  with 
knowledue  or  not:  for  as  the  target  is  the  end  of  the  archer,  so  is  it  also  the 
eiul  of  tlic  path  of  the  arrow.*  The  effort  of  every  agent  tends  to  some 
certain  end.  Not  any  and  every  action  can  proceed  from  any  and  every 
power.  .\cti(Mi  is  sometimes  terminated  to  some  product,  sometimes  not. 
When  action  is  terminated  to  some  product,  the  effort  of  the  agent  tends  to 
the  same.  When  action  is  not  terminated  to  any  product,  the  efi^"ort  of  the 
auent  tends  to  the  action  itself  Every  agent  therefore  must  intend  some  end 
in  his  action,  sometimes  the  action  itself,  sometimes  something  produced  by 

the  action. 

:;.  It  is  impossible  for  the  chain  of  actions  to  extend  to  infinity:  there 
must  then  be  something,  in  the  getting  of  w^hich  the  effort  of  the  agent 
comes  to  rest.  Therefore  every  agent  acts  to  some  end. 

6.  .Actions  are  open  to  criticism  only  so  far  as  they  are  taken  to  be  done 
as  means  to  some  end.  It  is  not  imputed  as  a  fault  to  any  one,  if  he  fails  in 
effecting;  that  f  )r  which  his  work  is  not  intended.  A  physician  is  found  fault 
with  if  he  fails  in  healing,  but  not  a  builder  or  a  grammarian.  We  find 
fault  in  points  of  art,  as  when  a  grammarian  does  not  speak  correctly;  and 
also  in  points  of  nature,  as  in  monstrous  births.  Therefore  both  the  natural 
agent,  and  the  agent  who  acts  according  to  art  and  wdth  a  conscious  purpose, 
acts  tor  an  end. 

7.  T(j  an  agent  that  did  not  tend  to  any  definite  effedt,  all  efl'edls  would 
be  indifferent.  But  what  is  indifferent  to  many  things,  does  not  do  one  of 
them  rather  than  another:  hence  from  an  agent  open  to  both  sides  of  an 
alternative  [a  contingente  ad  utriunque)  there  does  not  follow  any  effect,  unless 
by  some  means  it  comes  to  be  determined  to  one  above  the  rest:  otherwise 
it  could  not  act  at  all.  Every  agent  therefore  tends  to  some  definite  effect, 
and  that  is  called  its  end. 

Still  there  are  actions  that  do  not  seem  to  be  for  any  end,  as  things  done 
f)r  sport,  and  acts  of  contemplation,  and  things  done  without  advertence,  as 
the  stroking  of  the  beard  and  the  like:  from  which  instances  one  may  suppose 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  agent  acting  not  for  any  end.  But  w^e  must 
observe  that  though  aCfs  of  contemplation  are  not  for  any  other  end,  they 
are  an  e!ul  in  themselves:  as  for  things  done  in  sport,  sometimes  they  are 
their  own  end,  as  when  one  plays  solely  for  the  amusement  that  he  finds  in 
play;  sometimes  they  are  for  an  end,  as  when  w^e  play  that  afterw^ards  we 
may  resume  work  more  vigorously:  while  things  done  wdthout  advertence 
proceed   not  from  the  understanding,  but  from  some   phantasy  or  physical 

this,  that  physical  agents  work  dehnitcly  and  uni- 
formly :  or  as  Aristotle  puts  it  [Dc  part,  animal.  I,  i, 
^4,  3~,  3S):  "Nature  does  all  things  for  something: 
....  everywhere  we  say,  this  for  that,  wherever  there 
appear?  an  end  in  which  the  motion  terminates,  pro- 
vided nothing  comes  in  the  way:  wherefore  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  what  we  call 
nature:  for  it  i^  not  anything  and  everything  that 
comes  out  of  every  germ,  but  this  out  cf  that.'''' 


■flake 


\\  hat  1^  the  end  ot  the  p.ith  oi  a  ■^now 
St  I  lioiuas  would  probably  h.i\e  ^ald  that  it-^  end 
was  to  find  the  proper  place  of  the  element  of  water, 
which  is  below  air  and  abo\e  earth.  But  in  tliis 
chapter  he  reIurn^  a  more  scientihc  an>\ser:  "Every 
agent  tend^  to  M)nu-  definite  etIeCt,  and  that  1-  called 
Its  end."  Speaking  then  ot  physical  agencies,  and 
remaining  in  the  mere  physical  order,  all  that  the 
Stat' nicnt    at    tiie    head   of  thi^  chapter  come;  to    is 
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principle;  vet  even  the>e  acts  tend  to  certain  ends,  though  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  intellect  of  the  airent. 

o 

Herebv    is   banished   the   error   ot    certain    ancient    natural    philosopher^ 
(Empedocles  and  Deniocritus,  mentioned  in  An-totle,  P^ivsirs  11,  li,  ())  wh 
supposed  all  things  to  happen   bv  nece>-itv   I't   matter,  and   eliminated   tin. 
causes  trom  the  universe. 

CHAPTER  WV'Tluit  e-very  .-hcnt  ads  to  s'jmc  Go'ui 

THAT  to  which  WW  agent  dctinitelv  tends  must  be  suited  to  it:  t' ^r  it 
would  not  tend  to  the  thing  except  tor  some  -mtabilitv  to  it^eU.   lint 
what  is  suitable  to  a  thin.,^  i-  L^ood  tor  it.    Thererore  e\erv  .I'ent  aCts 
to  some  irood. 

6.  An  intellectual  ai^ent  acts  tor  w\  <^\\k\  b\-  determining  its  own  end.  A 
phvsical  aiient,  thoucdi  actinu  tor  xw  enti.  does  not  determine  its  own  ^\\^\^ 
haviuLl  no  idea  of  an  <:\\A,  but  mo\es  in  the  direction  oi  an  cwA  dietermmed 
for  it  In'  another.  Now  \\\  intellectual  agent  doe-  not  ti\  tor  itselr  an  end 
except  under  some  aspect  ot  good:  tor  a  term  ot  intellect  is  .i  motive  onlv 
under  \\\  aspect  ot  good,  which  is  the  obiect  ot  wiil.  Theretore  a  ph\-ieal 
agent  also  doe-  not  mo\e  or  act  to  am  kiwA  except  inasmuch  as  it  i^ 
Such  \\^  agent  has  its  <t\\\  determined  bv  -ome  natural  a'pjK'tite  or  tendeiK\ 

7.  It  is  [xirt  ot  the  same  plan  of  a(^tion  to  shun  e\il  \\\\v\  to  seek  good. 
But  all  thing's  are  f)und  to  shun  e\il.  Intellectual  ai^ents  >}iun  a  thinij  tor 
this  reason,  that  thev  a[>prehend  it  as  evil:  while  all  [divsical  agents,  to  the 
full  extent  ot  the  power  that  is  in  them,  re-ist  tle-tructKHi,  because  that  is 
the  evil  ot  evervthinLr.  All  thiir^s  theretore  act  to  some  i/ood. 

CHAPTER  W    That  E-vil  ui  thinirs  IS  beside  the  Litcnt'io?!  of 

the  y  I  gent 

WHAT  follows  from  an  action  ditlerent  from  what  was  intended  bv 
the   agent,    manitestlv   hap[K'ns   beside    his    intention.    But    evil    is 
dit^erent   trom   gofni,  which    everv   agent    intends.  Theretore   e\il 
happens  beside  the  intention. 

2.  Failure  in  etfect  and  action  tollows  upon  some  detect  in  the  principles 
of  action,  as  a  halting  gait  tollows  upon  crookedness  ot  legs.  Now  an  agent 
acts  l:)v  whatever  ot  active  power  he  has,  not  bv  what  detect  ot  acti\e  power 
he  suffers;  and  according  as  he  acts,  so  does  he  intentl  his  cni\.  He  intends 
theretore  i\\\  ^wd  answering  to  his  power.  Anvthing  theretore  that  ensues 
answering  to  detect  oi  power  will  be  beside  the  intention  ot  the  agent.  But 
such  is  evil. 

4.  In  agents  that  act  bv  intellect,  or  bv  aiw  si)rt  of  judgement, f  intention 
follows  apprehension:  tor  intention  tends  to  that  which  is  apprehendeti  as  an 
end.  If  then  experience  lights  upon  something  not  ot  the  species  appre- 
hended, the  event  will  be  beside  the  intention:  thus  it  one  intends  to  eat 
honey,  and  eats  gall,  taking  it  tor  honev,  that  will  be  beside  the  intention. 
But  every  intellectual  agent  intends  a  thing  according  as  he  takes  it  tor 
something  good:  if  then  it  turns  out  not  to  be  good  but  evil,  that  will  be 
beside  the  intention. 

*  A  conative /?;.).v,-,  analogou- to  will,  but  ot\  oar-c,  t  .■7:>n"i,:fr'!r'r.  'I'hc  rcfcrciHc  r-  to  the  Y/j  ,f<f:- 

below    the   animal    kingdom,   uncon-ciou^,   wa,-    -up-  m.:!::\:,  tnunJ  in  the  higher  irrational  animal-  (B.  II, 

posed   by  Ari-totle  and  .Ari-totelian-   to   pervade   all  Chap.  LX),  wiicreb},  e.g.,  a  dog   iudge^  of  tlie   di^- 

nature.  tanee  by  which  he  om  escape  the  \\hceo  of  a  (.arriage. 
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CHAPTERS  V,  VI   A7'gu}ncnts  against  the  Truth  of  the 
ronclus'io)!  last  draw?!^  with  Solutio?is  of  the  same 

C  IIAPIKR  VI 

FOR  the  clearer  solution  of  the  arguments  alleged  w^e  must  observe  that 
evil    mav    h^   con-ulered    either    in  a   substance   or  in    some  action   of 
.1  >ub-tance.  l^vil  in  a  substance  consists  in  its  lack  of  something  which 
it  is  natur<dlv  apt  to  have  and  ought  to  have.  It  is  no  evil  to  a  man  not  to 
ha\e  WHILES,  because  he  is  not  bv  nature  apt  to  have  them;    nor  not  to  have 
vellow  hair,  because,  though    his    nature    is  apt  to  have  such  hair,  still  that 
colour  ot"  hair  is  not  due  to  his  nature.  But  it  is  \\w  evil  to  him  not   to   have 
h.iiuls,  because  he  i-  apt  bv  nature  to  have  them,  and  ought  to  have  them, 
if  he  is  to  be  pertect;  and  yet  the  same  is  no  evil  to  a  bird.  Every  privation, 
pruperlv  and  strictlv  speaking,  is  of  something  which  one  is  naturally  apt  to 
have   x\^\\   oul^^Iu    to   have.    The   essence   of  evil   consists   in    privation,    thus 
understood,  l^-imordial  matter,  being  in  potentiality  to  all  forms,  is  naturally 
apt  to  have  them  all,  but  no  one  of  them  is  due  to  it,  since  it  may  be  perfect 
in  actual; tv  without  \\\\  owki  particular  torm  that  you  like  to  mention.*  But 
some  particular  f)rm  is  due  to  each  of  the  things  that  are  constituted  out  of 
sueh  matter.  The  privation  therefore  of  such  a  form,  in  regard  of  primordial 
matter,  is  no  evil  to  the  nature  of  primordial   matter;  but   in   regard  of  the 
compound  whereof  it  is  the  form,  it  is  an  evil  to  that  compound  thing:  thus 
it  is  evil  to  incandescent  gas  [jgnh)  to  be  deprived  of  the  form  of  incande- 
scent gas.  And  since  privations  are  not  said  to  '  be  '  except  so  far  as  they  are 
in   a   sul)iect,  a   privation   will  be  'simply  evil,'  w^hen  it  is  evil  in  regard  of 
the  subject  in  which  it  is:  otherwise,  it  wdll  be  'evil  relatively  to  something' 
(W.////W  <,'//(7//V/j),  but  not  'simply  evil.'  So  for  man  to  be  deprived  of  a  hand 
is  '  simplv  evil  ':  but  tor  matter  to  be  deprived  of  the  form  of  oxygen  {aeris) 
is   not   'simplv   evil,'   but    is   the   evil   of  oxygen. — Coming   to   action,   the 
privation    of  due   order    or    commensurateness   in   an   aftion    is   the  evil  of 
the   action;   and   because  to  every  action   there  is  due  some  order  and  some 
commensurateness,  such  privation  in  an  action  must  be  'simply  evil.' 

y/'-T.  I  (Chap.  V).  What  happens  beside  the  intention  of  the  agent  is 
said  to  be  Mnatter  of  luck  and  chance  and  rare  occurrence.' t  But  evil  is 
not  ->aid  to  be  matter  of  luck  and  chance,  or  rare  occurrence,  but  to 
happen  ctmtinuallv,  or  for  the  most  part:  thus  in  the  physical  order  the 
unmaking  of  one  thing  is  always  attached  to  the  making  of  another;  and  in 
the  moral  order  sin  is  of  usual  occurrence.!  This  does  not  look  like  evil 
arising  contrarv  to  intention. 

Reph:   (Chap.   VI).   Not  evervthing  that   is  beside  the   intention   of  the 

'  In  t!ie  nhola^tu    theory,  mrJeru  prima,  or  pri-  He  tcllf  u-  (I.e.  vi) :  "  Matter  of  ^<i  is  all  matter 

mordial    m.v.ter,    i>    never    found,   as    the   chemistry       ofr^7.';.:r,  but  not  all  the  latter  is  matter  of ///r/^.  .  .  . 
books  speak,  'free,'  but  al^^a\^   m   (ompoMtion  with 
some  form  or  other:  it  (.tnnot  be  'isolated.'   Still  no 
one  form   om    lie   mentioned  with  which  it  must  be 


■4 


compounded,  if  it  i-^  to  be  at  all.  If  I  must  eal  fruit, 
1  need  not  eat  peac.  he-. 

t  Ther-e  arc  three  tcchnunl  term- of  Aristotelian 
phi!o-(;phy.  TtKn-  refer  t<j  the  categor}- of  coexistence, 
or  coincideiue,  not  to  sec|uence.  The}'  are  explained 
1\\    .Ari-totlc,  Phssirs,  II,  iv,  v,  vi; 
M.ittcr  of  \\ick,  J'ortuifum,  ro  (ittii  rv^jjr. 


.A- 


:;uale,  ra  a-rra  roi' (luro^nror 


M.ittcr  i)f  (diancc, 

Matter  oi  rare  occurrence,  ut  in  pau^ioribui  a  lUtcm, 
Tit  mi  i'„,_  Ith  ri,  Tu\\\ 


No  inanimate  thing,  nor  beast,  nor  child,  ever  does 
anvthing  by ///r^,  because  it  is  incapable  of  deliberate 
choice.  ...  In  things  done  for  an  end,  when  the 
adlion  of  some  external  cause  was  not  done  to  bring 
about  what  adually  happened,  we  say  that  the  thing 
happened  /n'  chanfc:  but  those  things  happen  by  luck, 
which  happen  /n'  ckance,  and  at  the  same  time  rank 
as  obje6t^  of  choice  to  persons  having  the  faculty  of 
choice." 

\  Aristotle  somewhere  makes  the  cynical  remark, 
that  things  generally  go  wrong,  and  that  most  men 
do  evil  where  they  get  a  chance. 
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doer  need  be  the  result  of  luck  or  chance.  For  if  what  i^  hesitle  the  intciumn 
follows  upon  what  is  intended  either  always  or  tVequently,  it  cannot  he  siul 
to    happen    by    luck    or   chance.    Thu>    in    hnn    who    intend>    to    c\\y^\    the 
pleasantness  of  wine,  if  friMii  his  drinkmi^r  wine  drunkenne->  tollows  always 
or  frequently,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  bad  luck  or  chance:    but    it  wouUl  he 
bv  chance,  if  it  were  quite  the  exception.    AlthouL^h    then    the   evil    or   one 
thini^  perishiuL^  in  course  of  nature  follows  beside  the  intention  ot  him  who 
brin^-s  the  other   thing  into  being,  ^uch  evil   neverthele-  tollow^  mvariahlv: 
for  invariably  to  the  positing  of  one  f)rm  there  i-  annexed    the    prixatioii  <>} 
another:  *    hence    thi>    peri>hing    di)es    not    hap[>en    by    chance,    nor   a-    the 
exception,    though    the    privation    i^   >ometime>    not    evil    simply,    but    onlv 
a  relative  evil,  a>  ha>  been  said.   But  if  it  be   >uch    a   [>rivation   as   to   de[Mi\e 
the  new  bein^  prcxiuced   i)f  what    is   due   to   it,  it   will   be   matter  ot    chaiiee 
and  simplv  evil,  as  in  the  case  <A    mon>trous  births:    tor  such  a  midiaji  does 
not  follow  of  necessity  upon  what  is  intended,  but  is  coiUrarv  t<»  it,  smee  the 
agent  intend>  the  pertection  of  the  being  that  he  engenders.  —  l-.vil  atlectiiig 
action  happens  in   physical   agents   for  want   vA   active   }n)wer:    hence,  it    the 
agent's   power  is   defective,  this  evil   happens  contrary  to  intention,  \et  nut 
bv  chance,  because    it    neces>arily  lollow>   upon    -uch    an   agent,  when    sueh 
agent  suffers  this  tailure  of  power  either  alway>  or  frequently:  l)ut  it  will  be 
bv  chance,   if  the   failure   rarely  accompanie>   such    an    agent. — C(-ming   to 
voluntary   agents,   intention    in    them   must   be   ot   some   particular   good,   it 
adion   is  to^follow:    for   uniyer>al  couMderations  of  themselves  do  not  move 
the  will,  unless  there   be  added   the   consideration   k^   the  particular  circum- 
stances under  which  the  action  is   to   take   place.    If  then    the   good    that    is 
intended  has  conjoined  with  it  the   privatu.n   of  rational  good  either  always 
or  frequently,  there  follows  moral  evil,  and   that   not   by  chance,  as   is  clear 
in   his   case\vho  wishes   to   cohabit  with  a  woman    tor  pleasure,  while  the 
inordination  of  adultery  is  annexed   to  that  pleasure:  in  that  case  the  evil  ot 
adultery  does  not  ensue  by  chance:   but  it  would   be  an   evil   happening   bv 
chance,'  if  upon   the   thing   intended   there  followed  some  exceptional  mis- 
adventure, as  when  one  aiming  at  a  bird    kills   a    man.    That   goods   ot    this 
sort,    upon    which     privations    of    rational    good    tollow,    are    so    generally 
intended,  arises  from  the   practice   of  most   men  living  according   to  sense, 
which  they  do  because  sensible  things  are  more   manitest   to  us,t  and  make 
more  etTectual  motives  in  the  particular  circumstances  m  which   our  actu)n 
is  cast;  and  many  such  goods  are  attended  with  privation  ot  rational  good.^ 

Arg.  2.  Aristotle  (/^M.  .V/V.,  Ill,  vii)  expressly  says  that  wickedness  is 
voluntary,  and  proves  it  from  the  fact  that  men  do  unjust  acts  voluntarily: 
but,  he  adds,  it  is  irrational  t(^  pretend  that  a  man  voluntarily  acting  unjustly 
does  not  wish  to  be  unjust,  or  voluntarily  committing  rape  does  not  wish  to 
be  incontinent;  and  that  is  why  legislators  puiush  wicked  men  as  voluntary 
evil-doers.  It  seems  then  that  evil  is  not  irrespective  ot  will  or  intention. 

Reply.  Though  evil  be  beside  the  intention,  it  is  still  voluntary,  not  as  it 
is  in  itself,  but  iiicidentally.  The  object  i^i  mtcu&.n  is  the  tinal  end,  willed  tor 
its  own  sake:  but  the  object  of  >o//>/o//  is  also  that  which  is  willed  tor  the 
sake  of  somethinir  else,  though  absolutely  it  would   iu)t  be  willed, | — as  one 

•  Read  forvur  unius  positioni  rJjuncia  £.t  pntatio  and  uithout  u  hum  my  friend  would  not  have  come, 

alterius.  I  have  supplied  postttom.  is  to  inc  an  ol^jeCt  «f  )v;7/,  but  not  oUnUn!:  n.  I  should 

t  Read  magis  sunt  nobis  mamsfista.  not  iuiv.-  invited  that  gentleman    hy  hmi^clt.    l^rMnn 

I  The  presence  of  a  dear  friend  as  a  guest  at  my  thtii  extend-  to  three  acts:-— 

tablelstomeanobjedatonceofjT:;7and()f;n/rv;//>«;rhc  (a)  bitnt^  n,  /iorA,/^<s  (A/^  A ;. .  Ill,  iv,  -  (^),  of 

presence- of  a   .tranger  who  aceompanie.  my  tr.end,  the  ^r;,;' wilkd  tor  u-.  on  n   .akr:  ob>ervc,  thi.   u>e   is 
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throws  cargo  into  the  sea  to  save  the  ship,  not  intending  the  casting  away  of 
the  cargo,  but  the  safety  ot  the  vessel;  and  yet  willing  the  casting  away  of  the 
car"^o,  not  simplv  and  absolutely,  but  tor  the  sake  of  safety.  In  like  manner, 
tor  the  gaining  ot  some  sensible  good,  one  ivills  to  do  an  inordinate  adtion, 
not  .'///tv/./'v/^'  the  inordinateness,  nor  willing  it  simply,  but  for  that  purpose. 
Aiui  theref  «re  in  this  way  wickedness  and  sin  are  said  to  be  voluntary,  like 
the  ca-tinu'  a\Na\    ot  cargo  at  sea. 

Arg.  ;.  l'>\erv  process  of  nature  serves  an  end  intended  by  nature.  But 
destruction  is  as  much  a  natural  change  as  production:  therefore  its  end, 
which  is  a  privation  and  counts  as  evil,  is  intended  by  nature  as  much  as 
torm  and  goodness,  which  are  the  end  of  production. 

Reply.  From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  what  is  simply  evil  is 
alto'^ether  contrary  to  intention  in  the  works  of  nature,  as  are  monstrous 
births:  but  what  is  not  simply  evil,  but  only  evil  in  a  particular  relation,  is 
not  intendetl  bv  nature  in  itself,  but  incidentally. 

CHAPTER  VII    That  Evil  is  7iot  a  Nature  or  Essence^ 

E\'IL  is  nothing  else  than  a  privation  of  that  w^hich  a  thing  is  naturally 
apt  to  have  and  ought  to  have.  But  a  privation  is  not  an  essence,  but 
a  negation  in  a  substance. 

5.  Fverv  essence  is  natural  to  some  thing.  If  the  essence  ranks  as  a  sub- 
stance, it  is  the  very  nature  ot  the  thing.  If  it  ranks  as  an  accident,  it  must 
he  caused  bv  the  principles  ot  some  substance,  and  thus  wdll  be  natural  to 
that  sub-tance,  though  perhaps  not  natural  to  some  other  substance.  But 
what  is  in  itselt  evil  cannot  be  natural  to  anything:  for  the  essence  of  evil  is 
privation  of  that  which  is  naturally  apt  to  be  in  a  thing  and  is  due  to  it. 
F^  il  then,  being  a  prixation  of  w'hat  is  natural,  cannot  be  natural  to  any- 
thing. Hence  whatever  is  naturally  in  a  thing  is  good,  and  the  want  of  it  an 
e\il.  No  essence  then  is  in  itself  evil. t 

6.  Whatever  has  any  essence  is  either  itself  a  form  or  has  a  form,  J  for 
bv  torm  everything  is  assorted  in  some  genus  or  species.  But  form,  as  such, 
has  a  character  of  goodness,  being  the  principle  of  action  and  the  end  which 
e\ery  miker  intends,  and  the  actuality  wdiereby  every  subject  of  form  is 
perted"ed-  Whatever  theretore  has  any  essence,  as  such,  is  good. 

7.  Being   is   ch\ided    into   actuality  and  potentiality.   Actuality,  as  such, 

quite  apart  Irom  the  di^tMKt-nn   \w.\\-^    m    English      "embossed  carbuncle  in  my  flesh."  He  allows  that 
philosophy  between  intent:  >:  and  motive.  there  are  evil  attributes,  or  vices,  as  the  next  chapter 

(h)  Cboue^  rrpoiufjicri^  [Et/i.  Nii.    Ill,  iv,  9)  of      will    explain.    But   a   vice    ii    a    good    quality    over- 
means  to  the  end.  >trained,  or  perverted.  Pride  is  an  inordinate  reaching 

(c)  Acceptiv:  I  of  t  :reum-taiu  e-  atta«-h.ed  to  the 
end,  or  more  usually  to  the  means,  but  not  m  them- 
selves regarded  either  as  good,  as  is  the  rrui,  or  useful, 
as  are  the  menns. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  out  the  practical 
importance  of  these  distinLtion^  m  m\-  Etk'us  <vii 
Natural  Laxf,  pp.  31-35,  203-20S,  222-224. 

St  Thomas  in  this  and  the  next  two  chapters 
is  not  arguing  that  there  is  no  evil  m  the  world,  but 
that  evil  has  no  substantial  being,  no,  nor  positive 
accidental  being  either:  there  i>  no  evil  -ub-tance, 
there  is  no  positive  attribuie  essentially  evil :  there  is 
good  at  tlic  bottom  of  e\er\thing,  even  of  things 
evil:  tiiere  i-  a  right  u-e  of  everything,  and  a  place 
for  all  positive  being  m  the  scheme  of  creation.  He 
allow-  that  there  may  be  -ubstance  much  out  of  place, 
as  a  bull   in    a   china   diop,  a  bad  man  in  power,  an 


f; 


out  to  high  things:  but  to  reach  out  to  high  things 
in  itself  ]><  a  good  point  in  a  man.  Cowardice  is  an 
inordinate  care  of  one's  own  safety,  a  thing  that  one 
Is  bound  to  have  some  care  of. 

t  St  Thomas  here  speaks,  as  philosophers  always 
speak,  in  the  universal,  not  of  this  individual  and 
that.  No  natural  kind  or  class,  as  such,  either  is  evil 
or  is  the  sub'e<ft  of  evil  qualities,  i.e.,  of  privations  of 
what  is  due  to  nature.  The  kind,  as  such,  has  all 
things  that  it  is  proper  for  its  members  to  have, 
though  sundry  members  of  the  kind  are  wanting  in 
some  of  those  things.  There  are  one-eyed  men,  but 
mankind  has  two  c}es:  there  are  invalids,  but  the 
race  is  health)". 

X  Or,  as  we  might  saj',  *  is  either  an  attribute  or 
a  substance.' 
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is  good,  because  cvcrvthini;  i>  pertcctcci  h\  that  wherchv  it  actiiallv  is. 
Potentiality  too  is  something  gnoii:  tor  potcntiahtv  ttMuK  to  actuahtv,  and 
is  proportionate  to  actiiahtv,  not  eontrarv  to   it;    anJ.    i->   ot    the  same   uenus 


with    actuahtv;    and    prixation 


(ioe>    n 


. -t    attach    to    It    e\ee[>t    aeeidentalh  .'■• 


Evervthinu:   therefore   that    i^,    in    \vhatM)e\'er  way    it    i>,   m    bo    tar   a^   it   is 
a  being,  i>  good. 

S.  All  beiiiL^,  howsoever  it  be,  i-  from  Cj^d  (  H.  II,  C'ha}\  \'I).  Bui  (iod 
is  perfect  goodne-s  (B.  I,  Chap.  XLIi.  Since  then  evil  cannot  be  the  edVcf 
of  goodness,  it  is  impossible  for  anv  being,  a>  being,  to  !)e  evil,  t 

^ Hence  it  i>  said:  Go,/  s.r.c-  all  things  that  hr  hud  fuaJc.  dud  they  zcrrr  very 
good  (Gen.  i,  :;  i ) :  Mr  hath  made  all  things  good  in  his  oicn  time  ^I{ccle-.  in,  i  i): 
Every  crcdturc  ',f  God  is  good  (i  Tim.  i\,  4). 

CHAPTERS  VIIL  IX    Arguments  ao-a]?ist  the  aforesaid 
CofU'Iusio?!^  vcitl)  u'biswcrs  to  the  sa;ne 

ARG.  I.  Evil  is  a  specific  diiierence  in  certain  kintls  of  things,  namely, 
in  moral  habits  and  act>:  f)r  as  every  \irtue  in  its  species  is  a  good 
habit,  so  the  contrary  \  ice  in  its  species  is  an  evil  habit;  and  Mini- 
larly  of  acts.  Evil  therefore  is  something  that  gi\es  ^pccics  to  certain  things: 
it  is  theretore  an  es-ence,  and  natural  to  some  things. 

Rep/v.  The  reason  why  good  and  e\il  are  reckoned  ^pccihc  diderences  in 
moral  matters,  is  becau-e  moral  matters  de[K'nd  on  the  will:  tor  a  thing 
enters  into  the  sphere  of  morahtv  inasmuch  as  it  is  \oluntarv.  But  the  ol>iect 
of  the  will  is  the  end  in  \ievv  and  good:  hence  moral  actions  are  specified  bv 
the  end  for  which  they  are  done,  as  physical  actions  are  trom  the  torm  ot 
their  active  principle.  Since  then  good  aiul  e\il  are  designated  according  to 
due  bearimr  on  the  end,  or  the  lack  of  such  tlue  bearing;,  ^ood  and  evil  mu-t 
be  the  first  differentias  marking  species  in  moral  matters.  But  the  measure  ()t 
morality  is  reason.  Therefore  things  riuist  be  called  morally  good  or  e\  il 
accordiiv'-  as  they  bear  on  the  end  which  reason  determine^.  \\diate\'er  there- 
fore  in  moral  matters  derive^  its  species  trom  an  end  which  is  accordnn^  to^ 
reason,  is  said  to  be  u:ood  in  its  specie^:  while  what  derixcs  its  specie-  trtan 
an  end  contrary  to  reason,  is  said  to  be  evil  m  it>  species.  But  that  eiuK 
though  inconsistent  with  the  enti  which  reason  assio^ns,  is  ne\ertheless  some 
sort  of  good,  as  being  pleasurable  according  to  -ense.  or  the  like:  hence  ^ich 
ends  are  irood  in  some  animals,  and  even  in  nian  when  they  are  movlerated 
by  reason;  and  what  is  exal  f  >r  (Uie  may  \  erv  well  be  good  tor  another.  Aiui 
therefore  evil,  inasmuch  as  it  1-  a  specific  diflerentia  m  the  genus  of  moral 
matters,  does  not  involve  anything  that  is  essentially  evil,  but  soniethmi:  th.it 
is  in  itself  irood,  but  evil  to  man  inasmuch  a.s  it  -ets  aside  the  order  of  rea-on, 
which  is  man's  -rood. 

Arg.  4.  All  that  acts  is  something.  But  evil  acts  inasmuch  as  it  is  e\il: 
for  it  understands  good  and  spoils  it.  Evil  therefore,  inasmuch  as  it  1-  evil,  i^ 
some  thing. 


*  When  .1  thiivtj  i5  ill  potentialit}'  to  '^ome  further 


pc 


rfcct 


ion. 


onlv    b\   ,K.k  idcnt   that    it    Joes   not 


.ittam  It.  It"  It  w-cxv  i:v  ,ip.K  !t.it'.;J  tor  that  perfection 
essentia!!}',  it  would  not  be  ;n  potent  ,a!:t\' at  all.  An 
undergraduate,  radically  and  c-vjn.t;,ii';»  d-l  arred  from 
taking  hi-,  degree,  would  not  i^e  .\\\  un.der£:raduate. 
If  he  !>  too  r-tupid  to  take  it,  ttiat  ;-  .\n  a.^.idcnt. 
Stupidit\'  \>  not  of  the  es^en^c  ot  hb  londitnjn. 


t  Ih'  great  .  ontradidor  of  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine, -not  to  mention  Schopenhauer, — is  Buddha 
ir.d  Buddhism,  which  makes  all  conscious  thought, 
a  .ivh.  in  evil,  and  the  grand  aim  of  life  to  be  rid 
of  It.  M  tnu  hcism  and  Platonism  complete  the  circle, 
!iv  ni.iK;nt;  matter  evil.  Between  evi!  mind  and  evil 
m.itler,  '.^  e  m.n    «.lo-e  our  p 
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Rep/v.  A  privation,  as  such,  is  no  princip»le  ot  aClion.  Plence  it  is  well 
saiil  that  e\  il  d^*es  not  tight  against  good  except  in  the  power  of  good:  but 
in  it-^elf  It  is  impotent  and  weak  and  originative  ot  no  action.  Evil  is  said 
however  to  siM)il  good  also  formally  in  itself,  as  blindness  is  said  to  spoil 
sprjir,  (ir  whiteness  to  colour  a  w^dl. 

Ar^.  :,.  Where  there  is  tound  mof-c  and  /ess,  there  must  be  an  order  of 
thniL:'-,  f'l'  neLi;ations  and  [privations  are  not  susceptible  of  more  and  /ess.  But 
we  fiiul  anion LT  evils  one  worse  than  another.  Therefore  evil  must  be  some 

thing. 

Rep/x.  Conditions  that   imply  privation  are  intensified  or  relaxed  as  are 

inequality  and   unlikeness:    tor   a   thing   is   more   unequal  according  as  it  is 

f'urther  removed   from   inequality,  and  more   unlike  according  as  it  is  more 

removed  from  likeness:  hence  a  thing  is  more  evil  according  as  it  is  a  greater 

•>ri\ation  of  iiood,  or  at  a  greater  distance  from  good.* 

rhir.  6.  Thing  and  being  are  convertible  terms.  But  evil  is  in  the  world. 
Theref  )re  it  is  some  thing  and  nature. 

Reply.  I'-vil  is  said  'to  be'  in  the  world,  not  as  having  any  essence,  or 
cxi-tini;  as  a  thing,  but  in  the  way  in  which  a  thing  'is'  evil  precisely  by 
e\  d,  a-  blindnes^,  and  in  the  way  in  wdiich  any  privation  is  said  'to  be,'  in- 
asmuch as  an  animal  'is'  blind  by  blindness.  For  there  are  two  senses  of 
'bein^':  in  one  sense  it  means  the  essence  of  a  thing,  and  is  divided  into 
the  ten  predicaments"'";  and  in  this  sense  no  privation  can  be  called  a  being: 
in  another  sense,  it  signifies  the  truth  of  an  aiiirmative  proposition  [yceritatem 
L",mpositionis)\  and  thus  evil  and  privation  is  said  to  be  a  being,  inasmuch  as 
a  thinu  is  said  to  '  be  '  thereby  under  a  privation. 
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CHAPTER  X    That  the  Cause  of  Evil  is  good 

HA'F  is  not,  is  cause  of  nothing:  every  cause  must  be  some  being. 
But  evil  is  not  any  being  (Chapp.  VII,  IX):  therefore  evil  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  anything.  If  then  evil  is  caused  by  anything,  what 
cau-es  it  must  be  good. 

4.  I{\  erv  cause  is  either  material,  formal,  efficient,  or  final.  But  evil  can 
be  neither  matter  nor  form:  tor  it  has  been  shown  (Chapp.  VII,  IX)  that 
both  actual  being  and  potential  being  is  good.  In  like  manner  evil  cannot  be 
an  efficient  cause,  since  everything  acts  according  as  it  is  actually  and  has 
a  f  )rm.  Nor  can  it  be  a  final  cause,  since  it  is  beside  the  intention  (Chap.  IV). 
\\\\\  therefore  cannot  be  the  cause  of  anything;  and  therefore,  if  there  be 
anv  cause  of  evil,  it  must  be  caused  by  good. 

But  >ince  good  and  evil  are  opposites,  and  one  opposite  cannot  be  cause 
of  another  except  accidentally,  it  follows  that  good  cannot  be  the  adive 
cause  of  evil  except  accitientally.  In  physics,  this  accident  may  happen  either 
on  the  part  of  the  agent  or  on  the  part  of  the  etleCt.  On  the  part  of  the 
agent,  w  hen  the  agent  sulFers  from  a  lack  of  power,  whence  it  follows  that 
the  actitjn  is  defective  and  the  effect  deficient.  But  to  an  agent,  as  such,  it  is 
quite  an  accident  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  power:  for  an  agent  does  not  act 
inasmuch  as  power  is  lacking  to  him,  but  according  as  he  has  anything  ot 
power.  Thus  then  evil  is  caused  accidentally  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  inas- 
much as  the  agent  runs  short  of  powder:  therefore  it  is  said  that  evil  has  not 
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.M.vlhemalKai  formula, expre>MVC  ofal^-urd  and 
impo-^iMe  cases,  express  al<o  grade^  an  J.  mode>  of 
a!)^vlrdlty,  one  ca-c  l^emg  more  absurd  than  another, 
or  absurd  not  for  the  same  rea-on  as  another.  It  is 
not  smply  true,  what  the  objection   la}s  down,  that 


"pruaiions  and  negations  are  not  >u>ccptible  of  more 
and  le^>." 

i    The  categories  of  Aristotle,  substance,  quality, 
quantity,  relatwn,  and  the  rest. 


I 
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got  an  efficient  cause,  but  a  dehcicnt  cause,  because  e\'il  does  not  tnllow  fi^^n 
an  efficient  cause  except  in  so  tar  as  it  i^  licticicnt  in  power,  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  not  efficient.  It  coukn  to  the  same  thini^f  if  the  d.etect  ot  the 
action  and  etTect  arises  from  ,st)me  detect  ot  the  instrument,  or  n\  any  other 
thing  requisite  tor  the  agent's  action,  as  when  motixe  pouer  piiuhices  halting 
through  crookedness  ot  the  shin-bone:  tor  the  agent  acts  bv  both  the  [^nuer 
and  the  instrument.  On  the  part  ot  the  etlect  e\il  is  caused  accidentally  a> 
well  in  respect  ot  the  matter  ot  the  ettect  as  albo  in  respect  ot' its  form.  I'or 
it  the  matter  is  indisposed  to  receix'e  the  impre^^ion  of  the  agent,  some  defcc'^ 
must  follow  in  the  etfect.  Nor  is  it  imputable  to  any  dct'cci  of  the  agcnt« 
that  it  does  not  transmute  an  indisposed  matter  to  a  [K'rtlct  act:  f)r  the 
power  of  every  natural  agent  is  determined  according  to  the  limit  of  it- 
nature;  and  its  tailure  to  transcend  that  cannot  be  brought  iri  aL^aiiist  it  as 
a  defect  in  power:  such  detect  can  then  only  be  argued  \yhen  it  t'all^  short  of 
the  measure  of  power  due  to  it  by  nature.  ()n  the  part  of  the  form  of  the 
effect  eyil  is  accidentally  incident,  inasmuch  as  one  f)rm  necessarily  iinohes 
the  priyation  of  another  form,  and  vyith  the  protiuction  of  out  thing  there 
must  needs  ensue  the  destruction  of  another.  But  thi^  evil  does  not  belong- 
to  the  effeCl:  intended  by  the  airent,  but  attaches  to  soniethini:  else.  In  tlie 
processes  ot  nature  therefore  eyil  is  caused  by  good  only  accidentally.  The 
same  is  the  case  also  in  the  processes  of  art:  tor  art  in  its  operation  imitates 
nature,  and  is  at  tault  in  the  same  way  as  nature. 

But  in  moral  matters  the  case  seems  to  be  diffierent.  For  a  fla\y  in  mor.d- 
does  not  follow  from  any  lack  of  power,  seeing  that  weakness  either  entirely 
remoyes,  or  at  least  diminishes,  moral  reprehen^iblene^s:  f  )r  weakness  doc^ 
not  deserye  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  tault,  but  rather  compassion  and 
indulgence:  to  be  blamew^orthy,  a  point  of  conduct  must  be  a  \()luntarv  act, 
not  an  inevitable  necessity.  On  careful  consideration  u  e  find  that  the  case  of 
morals  is  in  some  respects  like,  in  some  re^peCt>  unlike  the  ca^e  of  physics. 
The  unlikeness  consists  in  this,  that  a  moral  fault  i>  viewed  .i>  consisting  in 
the  action  alone,  not  in  any  effect  produced:  f  )r  moral  yirtue^  are  not  ellecti\  e, 
but  active,  while  arts  are  etFective;  and  therefore  it  has  been  said  that  art  is 
at  fault  in  the  same  way  as  nature.  Moral  evil  therefore  is  not  estimated  ac- 
cording to  the  matter  and  form  of  the  etiect,  but  tollows  simply  from  the 
agent.  Now^  in  moral  actions  there  are  tound  in  orderly  enumeration  tour 
aClive  principles.  One  principle  is  the  executive  [V)wer,  namely,  the  motor 
power  which  moves  the  Vin\h>  to  execute  the  command  of  the  will.  'Idiis 
power  is  moved  by  the  will,  and  so  the  will  is  another  [M-inciple.  The  will 
is  moved  by  the  judgement  ot  the  apprehensive  ficulty,  which  judges  the 
particular  thing  proposed  to  be  good  or  bad. — g^n/  and  A/,/  being  the  (formal) 
objecls  of  the  will,  the  one  t)biect  of  seeking,  the  other  of  avoidance.  La>tlv, 
the  apprehensive  faculty  i>  moved  by  the  thing  apprehended.  The  first  active 
principle  then  in  moral  actions  is  the  thing  apprehended;  the  >econd  is  the 
apprehensive  tacultv;  the  thirci  is  the  will;  the  fourth  is  mot-.r  power  uhiJi 
executes  the  command  of  rca.son.  But  the  act  ot' the  executi\e  power  alreati\ 
presupposes  moral  good  or  evil:  *  t'or  the>e  exterior  actts  bear  a  moral  character 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  voluntary.  lience  if  the  act  of  the  will  is  good,  the 
exterior  act  will  also  be  called  good;  and  evil,  if  the  volition  is  evil.  It  would 
be  no  point  of  moral  badness  for  the  exterior  act  to  fail    by  ^ome  defect  un- 

The  h.md  can  Jo  neither  good  nor  cvii  moral!)  ,cxv  cpt  .i-  tiic  mmi-tcr  of  .i  will  alrc.ui}  made  up  to  cither 
one  or  the  other. 
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..,.^'-'f/>H  with  the  will:  thus  lameness  is  not  a  moral  but  a  natural  blemish, 
conneciv-o  v-vim  ^"^  ,  .     .  ^ 

S  h  I  lack  (^t  executive  power  diminishes,  if  it  does  not  totally  excuse  trom, 
inoral'  blemish.  Again,  the  act  whereby  the  object  moves  the  apprehensive 
tacultv  is  exempt  fre)m  moral  blemish:  for  it  is  according  to  the  order  of 
nature  that  what  is  visible  aflects  the  sight,  and  every  object  affects  the  cor- 
,.^^..,^„1,1111-  passive  potentiality.  Even  the  act  of  the  apprehensive  faculty, 
considercif  in  itself,  is  nowise  morally  blameworthy,  as  we  see  that  any  defeat 
in  it  cxcuse>  from  or  diminishes  moral  blame,  like  the  lack  of  executive 
power:  tor  infirmity  and  ignorance  alike  excuse  from  sin,  or  diminish  it.  It 
remains  then  that  moral  blamew<)rthiness  is  found  first  and  foremost  in  the 
act  of  the  will  alone;  and  reasonably  so,  since  an  act  is  called  'moral'  from 
beini;  voluntary.  In  the  act  of  the  will  then  is  to  be  sought  the  root  and  origin 
of  what  in  the  moral  t)rder  is  sin. 

But  this  investigation  leads  us  into  an  apparent  difficulty.  On  the  under- 
standing^ that  defe^^t  in  an  act  arises  from  some  defect  in  the  principle  of 
a(^tion,'^"me  defect  in  the  will  must  be  presupposed  before  there  can  be  any 
mural  t-uilt.  If  this  defect  is  natural,  it  is  ever  inherent  in  the  will;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  will  must  always  do  WTong  in  action,  a  consequence 
proved  false  by  the  f'act  iA  there  being  such  things  as  acts  of  virtue.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  defect  is  voluntary,  that  is  already  a  moral  tault,  the  cause 
of  which  must  stand  over  for  further  enquiry;  and  so  we  shall  have  a  running 
account  to  infinity.  We  must  therefore  say  that  the  defedt  pre-existing  in  the 
will  is  no  natural  necessity,  otherwise  it  would  follow  that  the  will  sinned  in 
everv  act:  nor  again  is  a  thing  of  chance  and  ill  luck,  for  at  that  rate  there 
could  be  m  us  no  moral  fault,  since  events  of  chance  are  unpremeditated  and 
beyond  the  control  of  reason.  The  defect  therefore  is  voluntary,  but  not  a 
moral  fault:  so  we  must  suppose  to  save  the  account  running  to  infinity. 

Now  we  must  consider  how  that  can  be.  In  every  active  principle  the 
perfection  nt  its  power  depends  on  some  superior  acfive  principle:  for 
secondary  agent  acts  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  prime  agent.*  So  long 
then  a-  the  secondary  agent  remains  under  the  power  of  the  prime  agent,  it 
will  act  untailingly :  but  it  will  fail  in  its  acfion  whenever  it  happens  to  swerve 
from  the  order  ot'  the  prime  agent,  as  appears  in  an  instrument  when  it  ceases 
to  respond  to  the  movement  of  the  agent  who  uses  it.  Nov/  it  has  been  said 
above  that  in  the  order  of  moral  actions  two  principles  go  before  volition,  the 
apjM-eiiensive  t'acultv  and  the  object  apprehended,  which  is  the  end  in  view. 
But  since  to  everything  movable  there  corresponds  a  proper  motive  powder, 
not  any  and  everv  apprehensive  faculty  is  the  due  motive  power  of  any  and 
e\ery  appetite, f  but  one  apprehension  is  the  proper  motive  of  one  appetite, 
another  (^f  ancuher.  As  then  the  sensible  apprehensive  faculty  is  the  proper 
motive  power  of  the  sensible  appetite,  so  the  proper  motive  power  of  the  will 
is  reason  itselt".  Further,  as  reason  can  apprehend  many  sorts  of  good  things 
and  many  ends  of  action;  as  moreover  every  power  has  its  own  proper  end; 
the  will  aKo  nuist  have  some  objeCt  and  eiu'i  of  action  and  prime  motive,  and 
that  mu:^t  be  not  anv  and  everv  scM't  of  good,  but  some  definite  good.  When- 
ever then  the  will  tends  to  act  under  the  motive  of  an  apprehension  of  reason 

•  This  axiom  is  redolent  of  the  primum  mchiic.  tion,— of  a  polity,  hut  not  of  a  monarchy  among 

Tiking  a  more  modern  view  of  the  physical  order,  material  force-. 

we  m.ay  say  that  no  agent  a(fts  to  an)  orderly  purpose  1  The  word  (ippctltus  in  scholastic  terminology 

except  in  concert  with  other  agents,  with  which  it  is  include^  the  will;  and  'apprehensive  faculty'  belongs 

hound  up  in  the  unit}  of  one  s}^tem.  Modern  science  to  intellect  and  also  to  sense. 
tells  not  >o  nuK  h  of  subordination   a-   of   co-ordina- 
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reprocntm-  to  it  it>  own  pmpcr  good,  a  due  .utiuii  ciimk-..  Hut  u  hm  the 
will  bursts  out  iiito  action  up-n  thcapprchcn.n.n  of  the  ^cn^iMc.iPprclicnsive 
taculty,  or  even  upon  the  appreliensi,  m  .f  rea^M,,  it^'h",  representing  some 
')ther  good  than  the  pruper  -^..kI  of  the  uill,  there   eiiMie.   ,n    ti.e  a^ion  of 


4 


> receded 


1  e  \\  i  i  i  !  -^  j 
'!  w  iilinu.  I  i,av  '  a 
1  '  nie  sudden  ap- 
e.i  ant  a.eeordins:  to 
im^,"  m  ca.scs  when 
t  ei tiler   ^?oiV  or  /// 


the  will  a  moral  rault.-  Therefore  anv  taultv  adtion   m   t 
by  a  lack  or  due  regard  t.>  rea-.n  and  t.>  the  [^roper  end 
lack  of  due  re-ard  tn  reaMwi/  m  ^ueli  ea.^c^  a-^  when,  ui  > 
prehension  of  >en>c,  the  wall  tend^  t.>  -une  '^n^d  that  i^  j 
sense.  I  say  'a  lack  nt  due  re-ard  tn  the  proper  end  of  w'l 
the  reason  arrive^  [yv  reasoiniiL;  at  ->ine  good,  w!n\h  i^  i 

t/iis  l^ay  gooil  and  ^tdl  the  will  teruK  to  it  a>  thnnj,  it  w  ere  its  proper  -nod. 
Now  this  lack  of  due  regard  is  voluntarv:  fnr  it  i^^  m  the  pnwer  ..f  th.e  will 
to  will  and  not  to  will:  it  i>  likewise  in  it^  power  to  .meet  rea.nn  aetuallv  to 
consider  or  to  cease  from  considering,  or  t..  con.ider  thi>  or  that.v  Still  this 
failureot  due  consideration  is  not  a  moral  evil:  for,  consideration  or  no  con- 
sideration, or  whatever  the  consideration  be  on  reason's  part,  there  i^  no  sin 
until  the  will  comes  to  tend  to  some  undue  end,  which  then  i^  an  ACt  of  will. ^ 
Thus  It  remains  true  that  m  moral  a^  well  a^  m  plivHcal  action.,  evil  i^  not 
caused  by  good  except  accidentally. 

CHAPTER    XI      r//.7/    £-c7y  /./;;////./,.//,;   ,,;,,,    GOOC/ 

EVIL  cannot  exist  by  itself",  having  no  c<=encc  (Chap.  VW):  it  mu^t 
therefore  be  in  some  subjecf:  but\'verv  sub|eCt,  bein-  a  ^ub^tance,  is 
some  LTc^od. 

^       3.  A  thing  is  called  evil  because  it  dnv^  harm:  that  can  onlv  be  because 
It  does  harm  to  good:  for  to  do  harm  to  evil  is  a  good  thm-,  ^iucl-  the   un- 
doing of  evil  is  good.   But  it  would  not  d.,  harm  to  i^ood,  formallv  ^peakm- 
unless  It  were  in  good:;  thus  blindness  dues  harm  to  a  man  maMnuch  a^  it?s 
within  him. 

But  smce  good  and  evil  are  opposites,  and  one  opposite  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  another,  but  expels  it,  it  seem,  at  hr^t  -i-ht  strange  if  -ond  1.  .aid 
to  be  the  subject  of  evil.  But  if  the  truth  i.  sou^du  out,  we  ^hall  fmd  nothnn- 
strange  or  awkw^ard  in  this  conclusion.  C,o(Hi  iscmmonlv  predu  ated  a.  bein-- 
IS  predicated,  since  every  being,  as  such,  is  -ocd.  It  is  „nt  stran-e  that  not- 
being  should  be  m  being  as  its  subject:  for  everv  privation  1.  sonu-  not-bem -■ 
andstill  its  subject  is  a  substance,  which  is  a  beiiiL^.  Still  not-bein^  has  not 
tor  Its  subject  the  being  that  is  its  opposite:  thus  \i>^ht  „  not  the  lubjecf  in 
which  blindness  is,  but  the  animal.  So  the  subject  in  which  evil  is  ,.  not  the 
good  opposed  to  it,  tor  that  is  taken  awav  bv  the  evil,  but  s<,me  other  -ood. 
Thus  the  subject  of  moral  evil  i.  natural  good:  while  natural  evil,  which  is 
a  privation  ot  form,  is  in  matter,  and  matter  1.  -ood,  as  also  is  potential 
being.  ^  ' 

A  man  ad>  upon  scnslhle  ;^pprchen^ion  to  the 
neglect  of  rational,  when  he  ^uffl-r^  himself  to  he 
overcome  by  wine  and  women.  .A  m.m  acts  under 
the  prompting  of  reason,  suggesting  a  rational  good 
other  than  the  proper  object  of  hi.  will,  when  he 
asserts  his  independence  against  lawful]  authority. 
Independence  is  a  rational  good  in  it>elf,  but  t/?Is 
independence  is  not  the  proper  good  of  /,^/V  man. 
Pri^e  was  not  made  for  man  (F.cclu>.  x,  18),  anv  more 
than  excess  in  drinking.  Sec  Ethws  an  J  Natural  Laix, 
pp.   112,  113. 

t  Is  the  power  '  to  consider  thi>  or  thai '  aiiy- 
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thmg  more  than  aw  application  of  the  power  'aftually 
to  consider  or  to  cease  from  considering  '  ?  I  merely 
move  the  question,  which  is  one  of  some  subtlety. — 
The  latter  half  of  this  chapter  contains  the  one 
thorough-going  refutation,  perhaps,  ever  given  of 
the  determinism  of  Socrates  .ind  Plato,  who  reduced 
moral  to  intclledtual  error,  and  put  it  beyond  the 
control  of  the  \\ill. 

I  '  I-ormaiI\  >peaking,'  i.e.,  as  a  constituent  ele- 
ment within,  a~  d;-tinguishcd  from  an  efficient  cause 
without. 
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CHAI^  riiR  XII    T/uif  livil  ilocs  }}0t  entirely  swallow  up  Good 

Till-,  -ubjcct  of  e\il  mu-t  always  remain,  if  evil  is  to  remain.  But  the 
-ui'ject  o!  e\  il  is  good:  therefore  good  always  remains. 
But  on  the  contingency  o'i  e\il  being  infinitely  intensified,  and 
good  being  continuadl\  dimmi-hed  bv  that  intensihcation  of  evil,  it  appear^ 
thnt  good  ma.y  be  diminished  b\  e\il  e\en  to  inhnity.  And  the  good  so 
tiiniinidied  must  be  tiin'te,  for  infinite  good  is  not  capable  of  evil.  It  seems 
then  thaJ  m  time  gooil  ma\   l)e  entirely  taken  awav  by  evil. 

Thi^  then  i-  the  rejdy.  l-.\  il,  as  we  have  seen,  entirely  takes  away  the  good 
to  which  It  I-  opposed,  as  blindness  takes  away  sight:  but  there  must  remain 
tha.t  -i)od  w  Inch  is  the  subject  of  evil,  wdiich  subjedt,  as  such,  bears  a  character 
oT  -oodne-s,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  potentiality  to  the  actuality  of  good,  w'hereof 
It  is  depnveil  by  e\  il.-'"'  The  less  then  it  is  in  potentiality  to  that  good,  the 
less  good  it  w  ill  be.  But  a  subject  comes  to  be  less  in  potentiality,  or  open- 
ne'i'?  to  a  form,  not  only  bv  tlie  stdnraction  of  some  part  of  its  potentiality, 
which  1-  tantanK^int  U)  subtraction  of  part  of  the  subject  itself,  but  also  by 
the  said  potentiality  being  impeded  by  some  contrary  act  from  issuing  in  the 
a.ctualitv  of  the  form.T  CJood  therefore  is  diminished  by  eyil  rather  by  the 
nlai]ting  of  e\il,  its  contrary,  than  by  the  taking  off  of  any  portion  of  good. 
And  this  agrees  with  what  has  been  already  said  about  evil:  for  we  said  that 
c\il  ha[>pen-  be.-ide  the  intention  of  the  doer,  who  alw^ays  intends  some  good, 
and  upon  the  good  intended  there  f)llows  the  exclusion  of  some  other  good 
opposite  to,  that  good.  The  greater  then  the  multiplication  of  that  good,  upon 
which,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  agent,  e\  il  follows,  the  greater  the 
thniinution  of  potentiality  in  respect  of  the  opposite  good;  and  so  all  the  more 
nia\  uoiul  be  said  to  be  tliminished  by  evil.  This  diminution  however  of  good 
hv  e\i]  in  the  physical  world  cannot  go  on  indefinitely:  for  all  the  physical 
'"'111^  '1'^^^  power-  are  limited,  and  come  to  some  term  beyond  w^hich  they 
caniH^t  -(».1  But  in  moral  matters  this  diminution  of  good  bv  evil  may  pro- 
cecti  to,  intniity:  for  the  understanding  and  the  will  have  no  limits  to  their 
a.cts:  thu-  he  who  wills  to  comndt  a  theft  may  wdll  it  again  and  commit  an- 
other, and  so  to  inhnity.  The  further  then  the  will  tends  towards  undue  ends, 
the  more  thtlicult  it  becomes  f)r  it  to  return  to  its  proper  and  due  end,  as 
in  ly  be  seen  in  persons  in  whom  the  habit  oi  vice  has  been  induced  by  a 
cu>t(Mii  of  sinning.  Thus  then  by  moral  evil  the  good  of  natural  aptitude  may 
be  diminished  wnthout  limit:  yet  it  can  never  be  totally  taken  away,  but 
alwavs  waits  on  nature  wdiile  that  remains. 


*  A  potentiality  often  remote  and  vain,  as  the 
potentiality  of  sight  when  the  eye  is  gouged  out,  or 
•■  potentiality  of  truth  and  justice  in  the  devil. 
li-i  the  fad  remains  that  all  positive  physical  being, 
as  such,  is  of  itself  good;  and  however  it  be  beset 
with  evil,  that  circumstance  is  stridly  accidental.  Cf. 
Heb,  xii,  I,  besetting  sin.  Sin  besets^  but  luver  i]uiie 
absorbs,  the  work  of  God. — Besides,  the  philosopher 
considers  the  universal,  the  species,  the  normal  thing, 
rather  than  the  individual  and  accidental:  and  the 
normal  state  of  things  is  good,  not  evil. 

^  Thus  friendship  mav  be  diminished  not  (m]\- 
'|)OLssation  of  intercourse,  but  b\-  downright  quarrels. 

I  Thus  the  virulence  of  a  fever  is  limited  hx  the 
^trcii^'th  ot  \\v'  patient,  .i  limited  quantit)':  when 
that  :-  cxhau  ted,  the  patient  die>,  and  tlie  fever  with 


him, — or  anyhow  after  him,  when  the  microbes  have 
de\ourcd  the  'Ahole  mian  and  then  one  another.  But, 
St  Thomas  adds  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible 
wickedness  of  a  man, — a  question  which  ma}-  be 
debated.  The  reader  may  remember  Sir  James  IVIac- 
kintosh's  celebrated  epigram  on  Henr}-  VIII:  "He 
approached  as  near  to  the  ideal  standard  of  perfed 
wickedness  as  the  hnitudes  of  human  nature  will 
allow."  St  Thomas,  always  Aristotelian,  seems  to  have 
had  here  in  view  Aristotle's  saying  in  the  Politics,  II, 
vii :  "  The  wickedness  of  mankind  is  insatiable:  people 
will  bargain  for  a  certain  allowance,  but  no  sooner 
is  this  accorded  than  the}'  a>k  for  more,  and  so  aJ 
infinitum.''''  Or  was  he  haply  thinking  of  the  will  set 
in  evil,  which  is  characleristic  of  the  lost  soul  for  all 
eternity  (B.  1\',  Chap.  XCIII): 


^i 
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CFIAPTER  XIV    7!/,,/  y-:,.,./ „- ,,,  Jra,/.,ua/ Causr 

RUXXIXC;  throu.41,,,11  the  ~pcvic.nt\-,u,sc..  wctm.i  tli.itcvil 
accidentally.   In  the  ^p 
ciencv  nt  jviwer  in  the  .wdw  ^ 

and  action.   In  the  .peca^  ..r'  m.iren.il  ciii-e    .ince'th 

ot  the  matter  there  follow.,  a  ,ietect   n,  the  pp„hic..   In  the  Mvce-  of'  ,,.,,,,,, 

cau.e^  .ince  to  one  huan  there  ■.aUvay,..nneve.|  the  pru.,,ro„  :.r,,,,,HK.r  form 
n  the  .pece.  or  nn  ,1  cau-e,  .ince  the  evH  .ui.exeJ  t^-  ..n  un.u.e  en.i  i„e..n.  the 
hindering  ot  the  end  that  i^  due.- 

CHAPTER  X\'    mur/.r.  /,  ,,,,,,,  s.,rr....,  £.,,;  ,,7,,^,^ 


fH-cics  .)t  cthuciu  cause,  snuc  rlimu-fi  the  (icii- 
■^caii^c  tluTc  rn!!()\\s  dctc\-t  111  the  L-tFedt 

T'  'ii^h  the  indi-po^ition 


dc-  7 


A 


'rimip/c  of  III/  Iwi/s 


iVCf'X 


bO\  LRhlGN   evil  .hould  he  witl^.ut  particpitl.M,  in  any  good   as 
that  ,.  the  sovereign  good  «Inch  i.  uh^Mlv   reIno^ed    tVon/cVd    H,; 

founded  on  good  (Chap.  XlK  *" 

2.  It- anything  i.  .overeignlv  e^Il.  it  n„i.t  he  cm!    In    it.  verv  e.^ence    as 

(Chap. \m''   ■  '"^''  "''"■'  "  ^°°'  '-^  "-^  "^^-"^^-  '^"'  ^-' '- "" --"« 

3.  That  which  i.  a  hr,t  principle  i.  not  caused  hv  anvthing.  nut   dl  evil 
IS  caused  hv  .'o,^    (Ch.in    \'    Th,.,-,.  i    tl,  .,-  c  '     1  ■■         '  ••n  cvii 

^,,    •.-".,      ^^''''i-   •'"■    I'li-ii   I-  theieta-e  n-  evil  fir.t  principle 

y  Ihe  incidental  nuHt  he  po-tenor  to  the  ordin.irv.  Hi„  evil  h.ippen. .  .nh 
UK-identallv  and  he.de  the  intention  (Ch.ip.  H';.  Therefore  it  i.  n!,,,,.,  , 
for  evil  to  [)e  a  hrst  principle.  i      -  ^^t 

Hereby  i.  exchicied  the  error  ..t-the  Manicheaiis. 
CHAPTER  XYl    That  the  Eml  w  /7r:c 

THAT  to  which  a  thing  tend-  when  in  ah-eiice  tro.n  it.  ,i„d  ,n  whuh 
rc,t.  when  in  possess.on  of  u,  i.  ,|,,  ,,.,,,  ,„„,  ,„„  .,„.i  ^,,,,,  ,„  ^  ,^.^^,^ 
But  everything,  ,.o  long  a.  ,t  l.ak.  the  perkvtio,,  proper  to  it  nv.ves 
U,war  s  g.„„„,  t  at  perfection,  -.,  ,,,  ,,.  ,  ,ieplnd.  upon  ',t  Jl,  „„  t.  d,  .„ 
when  It  has  gamed  that  perfection,  therein  it  re.,..-i-  The  end  fhen  of  e^erv- 
thmg  ,.  ,t.  perfection.:  Hut  the  pviaeCioi,  ^d  evervthmg  „  „.  „wn Uod 
Everything  therefore  i-  ordained  to  good  a.  to  ,t.  end  ^ 

are  ahke  ordained  to  an  eiui,  with  thi-  dilierence,  that  th,,,.-  that  are  aw  ire 

end  tend  to  an  end  under  the  direction  of  another,  a.  .ippear.  m  the  c- i-e  of 
archer  and  arrow.  But  thing,  th.it  are  ,,ware  of  .„,  end  .,'     ,,lwav.        a  led     , 

"'I'lJ'^"^^  to  anything  e.vcept  under  the  a.pect  of  good,  which  i.  ,tsoh,ect: 

1  his  reasoning  evince?,  not  only  that  evil  is  an 
accidental  cause,  but  also  that  it  i.  caused  accidentailv 
vvhich   !s  the  argument  of  Ch,,p.  XIII.    VVc  hiv.   \n 


illustration  of  this  in  oivifn.irv  l.uigu.igc,  wiicrc  'Kri- 
dent,'  'mischance,'  'misfortune,'  '  mi^taK.,'  *m,.- 
carnage,"  etc.,  a!I  stand  for  things  evil. 

t  It    will    be    said,— An    animal    moves   toward^ 
maturity  and  full   strength,   but  therein    it  due.  not 


rest:  it  moves  just  as  rajvJly  out  of  it-  p.rfldion  a, 
it  moved  into  .t.  Not  quite  so:  there  i^  what  is  called 
'/W^m  Knih^rC^  a,  'settled  age,'  like  settled  summer 
wcatner;  and  the  more  prrfrci  the  animal,  the  long-  r 
this  settled  age  endures. 

t  One  Greek  unrd  -f,\„,    mean,-  Loth  'end'  .lud 
'  pcrfci^hnn.' 
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Therefore  things  also  which  are  unaware  of  an  end  are  ordained  to  good  for 
their  end;  and  so  good  is  the  end  of  all  things.* 

CHAPTER  XVU-T/vit  all  Things  are  ordained  to  one  End^ 

which  is  God 

THE  sovereign  good,  which  is  God,  is  the  cause  of  goodness  in  all 
good  things.  He  is  therefore  also  the  cause  of  every  end  being  an 
cut!,  since  whatever  is  an  end  is  such  inasmuch  as  it  is  good.  But  that 
whcrchv  another  thing  has  an  attribute,  has  more  of  that  attribute  itself.f 
Hicrclnrc  (lod  abo\e  all  things  is  the  end  of  all. 

4.  In  every  series  of  ends  the  last  end  must  be  the  end  of  all  the  ends  pre- 
ceding. But  we  find  all  things  arranged  in  various  grades  of  goodness  under 
one  sovereign  good,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  goodness;  and  thereby,  since 
good  beai-  the  character  nf  an  tnil^  all  things  are  ordered  under  God  Is  ends 
prececiiiig  under  their  last  end. 

5.  Private  good  is  suburdinated  to  the  end  of  the  common  good-  for  the 
being  nt  a  part  i>  tur  the  sake  of  the  being  of  the  whole:  hence  the  good  of 
the  race  is  mnre  godlike  than  the  good  of  the  individual  man.  But  the  sove- 
reign good,  which  is  God.  is  the  common  good,  since  the  good  of  the  whole 
coniiminitv  depends  on  Him:  while  the  goodness  which  marks  any  given 
thing  1.  its  own  private  good,  and  also  the  good  of  other  things  which  depend 
upon  it.  All  things  theretore  are  subordinate  to  the  end  of  one  good,  which 

is  God. 

7.  The  last  end  of  every  producer,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  producer,  is  him- 
selt:  tor  the  things  produced  by  us  we  use  for  ourselves;  and  if  ever  a  man 
make,  anvthing  tor  another  man,  that  is  referred  to  his  ow^n  good,— his  uti- 
^'■^';  ^^'^  pleasure,  or  his  honour.  But  God  is  the  productive  cause  of  all  things 
either  immediatelv  or  mediately.  And  therefore  He  is  the  end  of  all. 

Hence  it  is  said  :  Cy^J  fuuh  nr.ught  all  thirds  for  himself  i^xow.  xvi,  4) :  and 
/  dm  alpha  and  omega,  the  Jirst  and  the  last  (Apoc.  xxii,  \  3). 

CHAPTER  XVHE  How  Qod  ts  the  End  of  all  Things 

GOD  is  at  once  the  last  end  of  all  things,  and  is  nevertheless  before  all 
things  in  being.  There  is  an  end  which,  while  holding  the  first  place 
m  causation  according  as  it  is  in  intention,  is  nevertheless  posterior  in 
being;  and  this  i.  the  case  with  every  end  that  an  agent  establishes  bv  his 
action,  as  the  phvsician  establishes  health  bv  his  adion  in  the  sick  man,  which 
health  nevertheless  is  his  end.  There  is  again  an  end  which  is  prior  in  cau- 
sation, and  also  is  prior  in  being:  such  an  end  one  aims  at  winning  by  one's 
action  or  movement,  as  a  king  hopes  to  win  a  city  by  fighting.  God  then  is 
tl^c  end  ot  things,  as  being  something  which  everything  has  to  ^ain  in  its 
own  way.  '  ^ 


'  Recent  speculations  on  the  '^ubconscious'  have 
^ho'.-.n  that  conscious  and  uncon.^ious  action  do  not 

''•''':\  -"^  '''>^^-b  ''F-'ft  -  a  ^upcrhcial  observation 
vvou.d  conclude.  St  Thomas  here,  and  often  else- 
''■^'"'■^■'  ^^■'tH_  Aristotle  (see  Physi.s,  II,  v,  2),  bridges 
(J^cr  the  dirterence  between  them,  arguing  the  opera- 
tions of  ionscious  and  of  unconscious  nature  to  be 
bot.i  teleologfcal.    Hut    is   there  any  one  agent  whose 

intention  orcontrivan(e  extends  throughout  all  nature.' 
Ihat   is   the  argument  of  B.   I,  Chap.  XIII,  where 


'prime  mover'  means  at  once  'prime  executor'  and 
'  prime  contriver.' 

t  Propter  quod  est  unumquodque,  et  iliud  magts,  a 
favourite  saying  of  the  schoolmen,  answering  to  some 
such  Aristotelian  Greek  as  St'  ov  haarov,  KaKcivo 
fidXXni'.  To  defend  the  saying,  we  must  have  at  hand 
distindions  between  'cause'  {causa  per  se)  and  'occa- 
sion' {causa  per  accidens);  also  between  having  an 
attribute  'virtually  and  in  a  better  way'  (minenter) 
and  having  it  '  precisely  in  this  form  '  {Jbrmalittr) . 
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t  Some  attribute  or  other  of  the  Creator  is  relu- 
ccnt  HI  cvLTv  creature,  according  to  the  being  which 
it  ha.-^  ana  the  energy  it  displays,  not  however  that 
attribute  which  >crves  best  the  iinm-vll.ue  purposes 
of  man,  and  ministers  most  to  his  security  and  com- 
fort. This  world  is  not  cxadly  built  for  an  hotel. 

I  Still  the  essence  is  limited,  and  the  aclua'  being 
accordingly  finite  and  created.  He  refers  of  course  to 
the  angels,  who  are  'pure  forms'  (B.  II,  Chap.  L). 


B.  HI,  Chap.  I.XXXIl  :;wt  h'-v  trap.^late.i)  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  i;  !  '.o  be  magu  formaiia  cmnibui 
a///;,  more  thoroughl)  iutormed,  or  possessed  bv  their 
form.  -Wholly  devoid  of  truth  a-  this  theor)  h.is 
proved  to  be,  still  it  has  it^  unport.oue  m  the  hi-tory 
ot  -^holastic  thought,  and  i-  continual!)-  assumed  in 
the  writing-;  ot  the  schoolmen.  False  in  astrunom)  ,  tlie 
theory  may  \cl  Lomc  true  of  the  bodies  of  the  Saints 
m  the  resurrection  ;  see  1\',  Chap.  LXXXV'I. 
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2.  God  is  the  la.st  end  o\  things  and  the  prime  agent  of  all  (Chap.  XVII). 
But  an  end  established  by  the  action  of  an  agent  cannot  be  the  prime  agent: 
rather  it  is  the  ettect  produced  by  the  agent.  God  therefore  cannot  be  the  end  of 
things  as  though  He  were  anything  established  in  being  thereby,  but  only  as 
some  pre-existent  object  for  them  to  attain. 

4.  An  effect  tends  to  an  end  in  the  same  way  that  the  producer  of  the 
effect  acts  tor  that  end.  But  God,  the  first  producer  of  all  things,  does  not  aCt 
in  view  of  acquiring  anything  by  His  action,  but  in  view  of  bestowing  some- 
thing by  His  action:  for  He  is  not  in  potentiality  to  acquire  anything,  but 
only  in  perfect  actuality,  whereby  He  can  give  and  bestow.  Things  then  are 
not  directed  to  God  as  though  Ciod  were  an  end  unto  which  any  accretin-i 
or  acquisition  were  to  be  made:  they  are  directed  to  Him  so  that  in  their  own 
way  they  may  gain  from  God  God  Himself,  since  He  Himself  is  their  end. 

CHAPl  ER  XIX- 77/(7/  a/I  Th'uigs  a'nn  at  Likeness  to  God  C 

ALL  things  evidently  have  a  natural  appetite  tor  being,  and  resist  de- 
structive agencies  wherever  they  are  threatened  with  them.  But  a!! 
things  have  being  inasmuch  as  they  are  likened  to  Ciod,  who  is  the 
essential  subsistent  Being,  all  other  things  having  being  only  bv  participation. 
All  things  therefore  have  an  appetite  for  likeness  to  God,  making  that  their 
last  end. 

4.  All  created  things  are  some  sort  of  image  of  the  prime  agent,  God:  f  .r 
every  agent  acts  to  the  production  of  its  own  likeness:-*-^  now  the  pertectioii 
ot  an  image  consists  in  representing  its  original  by  likeness  thereto:  the  imai^a^ 
in  tact  IS  made  on  purpose.  All  things  then  exist  tor  the  attainment  of  the 
divine  likeness;  and  that  is  their  last  end.t 

CHAPTER  XX~How  Things  copy  the  Divine  Qoodness 

OT  all  creatures  are  established  in  one  and  the  same  degree  of  good- 
ness. The  substance  of  some  is  form  and  actuality, — that  is  to  sav, 
something  which,  in  point  o(  essence,  has  the  attribute  of  actual 
being  and  goodness.];  The  substance  of  other  beings  is  composed  of  matter 
and  form:  this  substance  has  the  attribute  of  actuat  being  and  goodness,  but 
only  in  respect  of  part  of  itself,  nanu'ly,  the  form.  While  then  the  divine  sub- 
stance Is  Its  own  goodness,  a  simple  substance  (or  pure  spint)  partakes  of  that 
goodness  to  the  extent  of  its  essence,  but  a  composite  substance  to  the  extent 
of  some  part  ot  its  essence.  In  this  third  graile  of  substances  again  there  is 
found  a  ditierence  in  being.  For,  composed  as  they  are  of  matter  and  form, 
the  torm  ot  some  of  them  till,  the  whole  potentiality  of  the  matter,  so  that 
there  remain,  not  in  the  matter  any  potentiality  t(i  any  other  t'orm,  and  con- 
sequently not  m  any  other  matter  any  potentiality  to  f/iis  f)rm:  such  are  the 
heavenly  bodies,  into  the  essential  constitution  of  which  their  whole  matter 
enters.^  In  other  bodies  the  form  does  not  till  the  whole  potentiality  of  the 

1  hat  1  ,  to  the  produdion  of  something  pro-  §   0..,,/-  ex  tola  materia  sua  constant,  and  arc  con- 

portionate  to  and  in  keeping  with  itself.  sequently  incorruptible.  C"t.   II,  Ci;ap.   LX\  III,    I;i 
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matter:  hence  there  still  remains  in  the  matter  a  potentiality  to  another  form, 
and  in  some  portion  of  matter  there  remains  a  potentiality  to  this  form,  as 
appears  in  the  (four)  elements  and  bodies  composed  thereof.  Now  because 
a  privation  is  a  negation  in  a  substance  of  that  which  may  well  be  in  the 
substance,  it  is  clear  that  with  this  form,  which  does  not  fill  the  whole 
potentiality  ot  the  matter,  there  is  compatible  the  privation  of  some  form 
due  to  that  substance.  No  such  privation  can  attach  to  a  substance,  the  form 
of  which  fills  the  whole  potentiality  of  its  matter;  nor  to  a  substance  which 
is  essentially  a  form;  still  less  to  that  Substance,  whose  very  being  is  His 
essence.  Further  it  is  clear  that,  since  evil  is  the  privation  of  good,  there  is 
in  this  lowest  order  ot  substances  changeable  good  with  adm'ixture  of  evil 
a  changeableness  to  which  the  higher  orders  are  not  liable.*'  The  substance 
therefore  that  ranks  lowest  in  being  is  lowest  also  in  rank  of  goodness. 

We  likewise  find  an  order  of  goodness  among  the  parts  of  a  substance 
C(Miiposed  of  matter  and  torm.  F^or  since  matter,  considered  in  itself,  is  poten- 
tial being, t  while  form  is  the  adualisation  of  that  being,  and  the  substance 
composed  of  the  two  is  actually  existent  through  the  form,  the  form  will  be 
good  in  itself;  the  compound  substance  will  be  good  as  it  actually  has  the 
f)rm;  and  the  matter  will  be  good  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  potentiality  to  the 
f  )rm.  But  though  everything  is  good  in  so  far  as  it  is  being,  it  need  not  be 
supposed  that  matter,  as  it  is  only  potential  being,  is  only  potentially  good. 
For  'being'  is  an  absolute  term,  while  there  is  goodness  even  in  relation:  for 
not  only  is  a  thing  called  ^^ood  '  because  it  is  an  end,  or  is  in  possession  of 
an  end,  but  also,  though  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  any  end,  provided  only  it 
t)e  ordained  to  some  end,  a  thing  is  called  'good'  even  on  that  account. 
Though  then  matter  cannot  absolutely  be  called  'being'  on  the  title  of  its 
potentiality  involving  some  relation  to  being,  yet  it  may  absolutely  be  called 
'good  '  on  account  of  this  very  relation.  Herein  it  appears  that  'good  '  is  a 
term  ot  wider  extension  than  'being.' 

Vet   in  another  way  does  the  goodness  of  the  creature  fill  short  of  the 
divine  goodness.  As  has  been  said,  God   possesses   the  highest   perfection  of 
goodness  in  his  mere  being:  but  a  created  thing  does  not  possess  its  perfedion 
in  point  ot  one  attri[)ute  only,  but  in  point  of  many:  for  what  is  united   in 
the  liighest   is  multiple  and  manih)ld    in   the  lowest'.|  Hence  God  is  said  to 
be  traught  with  virtue  and  wisdom  and  activity  in  one  and  the  same  respect, 
i)iit   a   creature    in    different   respects.  The   greater   the   distance   at  which   a 
creature  stands  removed  from  the  first  and  highest  goodness,  the  greater  the 
multiplication  of  points  requisite  for  it  to  be  perfectly  good.  But  if  it  cannot 
attain  to  perfect  goodness,  it  will  hold  on  to  an  imperfect  goodness  in  a  few 
points.  Hence  it  is  that,  though  the  first  and  highest  goodness  is  absolutely 
simple,  and  the  substances  nearest  to  it  approach  it  alike  in  goodness  and  in 
Minphcity,  still  the  lowest  substances  are  found  to  be  more  simple  than  other 
substances  higher  than  they  are,  as  the  elements  are  more  simple  than  animals 
and  men,  because  they  cannot  attain  to  the  perfection  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing to  which  animals  and  men  attain.  §  It  appears  therefore  from  what 

An  angcl  may  mm,  and  may  be  punished  by 
(jod  :  but  apparently  no  physical  mishap  can  befall 
film  m  the  way  uf  accident  or  di-ea^e.  Ma}'  ncjt  how- 
ever the  ,^tate  of  an  angel  in  mh  be  described  as  a  guilty 
frenzv  ? 

I    It  mu^t  evr  be  borne  in  mind  that  'matter' 
in    this  phraseology   does  not    mean   'material    sub- 


* 


stance'  {corpus),  but  the  potentiality  underlying 
that  substance. 

I  Wc  are  told  elsewhere  that  in  the  highest 
being  there  is  found  the  unity  of  differences. 

§  The  greatest  mind-  are  simple, — and  deep  : 
little  minds  also  may  be  simple, — and  shallow.  Well 
thought  out,  this  r-mark  of  St  Thomas  will  explain 
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has  been  said  that,  though  God  has  His  goodncbS  perfect  and  entire  in  the 
simpHcity  of  His  being,  creatures  nevertheless  do  not  attain  to  the  perfection 
of  their  goodness  by  their  mere  being,  but  by  nianv  details  of  being.  Hence, 
though  every  one  of  these  creatures  is  good  in  so  far  as  it  has  being,  still  it 
cannot  absolutely  be  called  good  it  it  is  destitute  of  otber  qualities  requisite 
for  its  goodness;  as  a  man  devoid  of  virtues  and  subject  to  vices  is  good  in 
a  certain  way,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  being  and  inasmucb  as  he  is  a  man,  but 
on  the  whole  he  is  not  good,  but  rather  evil.  For  no  creature  then  is  it  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  to  ^c' ^99j',  absolutelv  speaking,  although  every  creature 
is  good  in  so  far  as  it  has  being:  but  for  God  it  is  quite  the  same  thing  to 
be  and  to  be  good ^  absolutely  speaking.  Now,  as  has  been  shown,  everythiuL; 
tends  finally  to  some  likeness  of  the  divine  goodness;  and  a  thing  is  likened 
to  the  divine  goodness  in  respect  of  all  the  points  which  appertain  to  its  own 
proper  goodness;  and  the  goodness  of  a  thing  consists  not  onlv  in  its  being, 
but  in  all  other  qualities  requisite  for  its  perfection:  from  which  considera- 
tions the  consequence  is  clear,  that  a  thing  is  tinallv  ordained  to  God,  not 
only  in  its  substantial  being,  but  likewise  in  those  accidental  qualities  that 
appertain  to  its  perfection,  and  also  in  respect  of  its  proper  activity,  which 
Hkewise  belongs  io  the  perfection  of  a  thing. 


CHAPTER  XXI    That  Thi?igs  aim  at  Likc/iess  to  God  in  hei?!^ 

Causes  of  other  Thi?igs 

A  THING  must  be  first  perfect  in  itself  before  it  can  cause  another 
thing.  The  last  perfection  to  supervene  upon  a  thing  is  its  becoming 
the  cause  ot  other  things.  \\  bile  then  a  creature  tends  by  many 
ways  to  the  likeness  of  God,  the  last  wav  let't  open  to  it  is  to  seek  the  divine 
likeness  by  being  the  cause  ot  other  things,  according  to  what  the  Apostle 
says,  We  are  Gocfs  coadjutors  (i   Cor.  iii,  9)."* 


CHAPTER  XXIV    That  all  Things  seek  good ^  even  Things  devoid 

of  (Consciousness 

AS  the  heavenly  sphere  is  moved  by  a  subsistent  intelligence  (Chap. 
XXIII),  and  the  movement  of  the  heavenly  sphere  is  directed  to 
generation  in  sublunary  creatures,  the  generations  and  movements 
of  these  sublunary  creatures  must  ^jriirinate  in  the  thou-du  of  tluit  subsistent 
intelligence.  Now  the  intention  of  the  prime  agent  and  of  the  instrument  is 
bent  upon  the  same  end.  The  heavenly  spheres  then   [coe/um)  are  the  cause 

the    riddle    how    it   comes   to   pass    th.it,    while    the       Oc.iring  spheres  being  either  all  in()\cd  h}-  God,  or 


highest  being  is  simple  and  one,  nevertheless  in  bio- 
logical and  political  science  difterentiation  of  organs 
marks  the  higher  animal  and  the  more  highly  de- 
veloped state.  There  is  a  poverty-stricken  simplicity  : 
there  is  a  clumsy  multiplicity,  a  sort  of  boorish 
wealth  :  there  is  also  an  artistic  multiplicity,  where 
every  detail  is  subordinate  to  one  design.  A  cosmos  is 
a  manner  of  unity:  a  chaos  is  'a  manifold.'  The 
grandest  and  highest  of  beings  is  a  formal  unity,  actu- 
ally one,  virtually  many  and  all. 

"  In  chapter  XXII  it  is  argued  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  heavenly  spheres  goes  to  engender  things 
on  earth  (motto  ipsius  call  ordinatur  ad  genetiUtonemJ. 
In  chapter  XXIIl  it  i^  argued  that  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  spheres  are  not  done  mechanically,  but 
arc  set  up  and  kept  going  by  mtelhgence,  the  star- 


all  oy  angels  at  His  bidding,  vr  all  1  }■  tiic  primum 
mobile,  i\\c  pr'tmum  mobile  \i%t\\.  bcmg  ciii.cr  nrnvcd  by 
God,  or  by  an  angel,  or  having  a  soul  of  its  own,  but 
in  any  case  obeying  God.  "It  makes  no  difference," 
says  St  Thomas,  "to  our  prc:>cnt  purpose,  whether 
the  heavenly  spiicrc  i^  moved  by  a  subsistent  intelli- 
gence Linitcd  with  It  as  a  soul,  or  b}-  m\  intelligence 
subsisting  apart;  and  whetlicr  c.ich  of  the  heavenly 
splieres  is  moved  by  God,  or  whet  tier  none  of  them 
IS  moved  by  Him  immediately,  but  they  are  moved 
mediately  through  created  spirits;  or  whether  the 
rirst  alone  is  moved  iininediatel;.'  1\\'  (jo^i,  and  the 
others  through  the  medium  ot  «.  re.ited  >pirits;  pro 
vided  It  be  lield  that  the  mo\eir.eiit  of  the  heaven> 
IS  the  work  of  spirit." 
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of  sublunary  motions  by  virtue  ot  their  own  motion,  which  is  impressed 
upon  them  by  a  spirit.  It  tollows  that  the  heavenly  spheres  are  the  instrument 
of  spirit.  Spirit  then  is  the  prime  agent,  causing  and  intending  the  forms 
ami  motions  of  sublunary  bodies;  while  the  heavenly  spheres  are  the  instru- 
ments of  the  same.  But  the  intellectual  outlines  ot  all  that  is  caused  and 
intended  bv  an  intelligent  agent  must  pre-exist  in  his  mind,  as  the  forms  of 
works  of  art  pre-exist  in  the  mind  of  the  artiticer,  and  from  that  mind  (et 
ex  eo)  those  forms  must  pass  into  the  things  made.  All  the  forms  then  that 
are  in  sublunary  creatures,  and  all  their  motions,  are  determined  by  the 
forms  that  are  in  the  mind  ot  some  subsistent  intelligence,  or  intelligences. 
Therefore  Boethius  says  that  the  forms  which  are  in  matter  have  come  from 
forms  apart  from  matter.  In  this  respeCt  the  saying  of  Plato  is  verified,  that 
forms  existing  apart  are  the  originating  principles  of  the  forms  that  are  in 
matter:  only,  Plato  supposed  these  torms  to  subsist  by  themselves,  and  to  be 
nnmediate  causes  of  the  forms  of  sensible  things;  we  suppose  them  to  exist 
in  a  mind,  and  to  cause  sublunary  forms  through  the  instrumentahty  of  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  spheres. 

Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  natural  bodies,  devoid  of  intelhgence, 
move  and  act  for  an  end.  For  they  tend  to  their  end,  being  directed  thereto 
by  a  subsistent  intelligence,  in  the  way  that  an  arrow  tends  to  its  end,  diredfed 
by  the  archer:  as  the  arrow  from  the  impulse  of  the  archer,  so  do  natural 
bodies  receive  their  inclination  to  their  natural  ends  from  natural  moving 
causes,  whence  they  derive  their  forms  and  virtues  and  motions.  Hence  it  is 
plain  that  every  work  of  nature  is  the  work  of  a  subsistent  intelligence.*  The 
credit  of  an  elFect  rests  bv  preference  with  the  prime  mover,  who  guides  in- 
struments to  their  purpose,  rather  than  with  the  instruments  which  he  guides. 
'Fhus  we  find  the  operations  of  nature  proceeding  in  due  course  and  order  to 
an  cn^\,  like  the  operations  of  a  wise  man.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  even 
agents  devoid  of  consciousness  can  work  for  an  end,  and  strive  after  good  with 
a  natural  appetite,  and  seek  the  divine  likeness  and  their  own  perfection.  It 
is  further  evident  that,  the  more  perfect  the  power  and  the  more  eminent  the 
degree  of  goodness,  the  more  general  is  the  appetite  for  good,  and  the  more 

original  Latin  of  the  Centra  Gentiles,  B.  Ill,  Chapp. 
XXII,  XXIII,  LXXXII-LXXXMII,  CI\',  CV.  St 

Thomas  speaks  of  the   'heavenly    bodies'    meaning 


*  Incidentally  and  indirectly.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
may  be  >aid  to  have  done  as  much  for  theology  and 
psychology  as  lie  has  done  directly  for  astronomy.  He 
has  banished  from  the  speculations  of  the  psychologist 
and  the  theologian  all  concern  about  the  stars,  all  in- 
terest in  corpus  caelestc  ind  primum  mobile.  He  and  his 
successors  have  Aviped  out  for  ever  star-worship  and 
astrology;  \'\d.  astronomy  thus  remaining  on  their 
hands,  they  luivc  assorted  it  among  the  sciences  tt> 
which  it  ,s  nearest  akin,  namely,  dynamics  and  che- 
mistry, to  trouble  the  metaph\sician  no  more. — Of  old, 
men  W(.)rshipped  the  stars,  as  the  Hebrew-  prophets 


thercb}',  not  the  stars,  but  the  star-bearing  crystal 
spheres.  The  corpus  caeleste,  'the  heavenly  body'^^r 
excellence  with  him,  is  the  tenth  and  outermost  crys- 
talline sphere,  which  by  its  diurnal  motion  from  east 
to  west  controls  the  motion  of  all  inferior  material 
things,  and  is  called  the  primum  mobile.  St  Thomas 
argues  that  this  outermost  sphere  itself  is  moved  by 
some  intelligence,  cither  by  a  soul  animating  it,  or  by 
an  angel,  or  immediately  b)- God.  Through  this/r/'- 


reproactied  the  people  with   adoring  all  the  host  of     mum  mobile, 'St  7'homas  thinks,  God  governs  the  mo- 


/Y.:.f';  (4  Kings  xxi,  3,  5  :  Ezech.  viii,  i6:Jcr.  xix,  13: 
.Amos  V,  26.  Acts  vii,  42).  When  they  had  ceased  to 
worship,  men  sull  believed  in  the  stars,  and  star- 
carrying  cr\'^tal  >phercs,  arteumg  tiie  origin  and  de- 
velopment ot  planets  and  animals  on  earth,  and  even 
human  tlioughts  and  elections.  From  these  fancies 
Plato  is  fairly  free:  he  speaks  with  scant  respect  for 
the  stars  m  Rep.  vii,  529.  Nor  do  they  go  for  much 
in  thegf^nuine  writings  of  Aristotle.  It  was  the  Orien- 
tal genius  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  and  after  them  the 
Arabians,  that  brought  in  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the 
perturbation  of  mental  philosophy.  Albcrtus  Magnus 
and  St  Thomas  followed  this  lead.  I  may  refer  to  the 


tions  and  fixes  the  qualities  of  the  whole  material 
universe.  So  the  St  Thomas  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  so  not  Aquinas  Modernus.  We  must  not  build  our 
theology  on  a  mistaken  astronomy.  On  the  whole  we 
may  do  well,  following  Newman's  lead,  to  seek  God 
certainly  in  the  starry  heavens,  \vhich  are  ever  telling 
his  glory  (Ps,  xviii),  but  to  seek  Him  still  more  in  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  in  the  realm  of  mind 
rather  than  in  the  realm  of  matter.  This,  according  to 
St  Thomas,  is  the  mode  of  natural  cognition  by  which 
the  angels  t.now  God,  "through  study  of  their  own 
substances"  (Chap.  XLIX).  And  our  soul  is  a  spiri- 
tual substance  also. 
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distant  troin  sclr"  arc  tlic  ..hica.  for  which  good  is  sou<,rhr  and  unt..  whicj, 
good  IS  done.  I'or  inipcrrcct  hcinu^  tend  m>]c1v  to  the  good  of  the  indivicjual- 
perfect  hcmgs  to  the  -ood  of  the  >pecies;  more  pcrrect  hem-s  to  the  -ooclnf 
the  genu>;  and  God,  who  i\  the  nio.t  [K-rtect   m  -Mudno,  t()  the  '^u.^l  of  al! 

being.  \Un<:c  mhul-  say,  not  without  reason,  that  goodness  as  sucl/i.  diliuMu' 
of  itselt. 

CHAPTER  XX\^    T/un  the  Eml  o/^cvcn  Suhustent  Intelligence  n 

to  unch  rstaml  God 

THE  proper  act  ot  everything  i^  it>end,  as  hein-  its  second  perfection:* 
hence  what  ls  well  dispuscvl  to  it>  own  proper  act  is  said  to  he  vir- 
tuous and  good.  But  to  understand  is  the  proper  act  of  a  suhsisteiu 
intelligence:  that  then  i.  it.  end.  And  the  mo>t  pertect  instance  of  thi.  act  is 
Its  final  i^rnl  and  perfection:  thi.  is  particular! v  true  of  acts  which  are  n-t 
directed  to  production,  acts  such  as  understanding  and  teelm-.  Hut  since  such 
acts  take  their  specie,  from  tlieir  ohiects,  and  are  known  thVou-h  their  ob- 
jects, any  given  one  of  the.e  act.  will  he  the  more  perfect,  the  more  perfect 
its  object  IS.  Consequently,  to  under.tand  the  mo.t  perfect  intelligible  object 
which  is  God,  will  be  the  most  perfect  in.tance  of  the  activity  of  mulerstaihl- 
ing.  To  know  God  then  by  understanding  is  the  final  end  of 'every  subsisteiit 
intelligence. 

But  one  may  say:  '  It  is  true  that  the  la<t  end  of  a  .ubsistent  intelh\rencc 
consists  m  understanding  the  bet  intelligible  obiect,  still  the  be.t  intellfi^rihlc 
object,  absolutely  speaking,  i.  not  the  best  object  for  t/iis  or  t/uit  subsistent 
intelligence;  but  the  higher  any  suhsistent  intelligence  is,  the  hii^dier  is  its  best 
intelligible  object;  and  therefore  the  highest  subsistent  mtelli-eiue  created  has 
for  its  best  intelligible  object  that  which  is  best  absolutely  ;^  hence  its  happi- 
ness will  be  in  understanding  God;  but  the  happincs.  of^'a  lower  subsistent 
intelligence  will  be  to  understand  some  lower  intelli-,ble  obiect,  which  is  .-t 
the  same  time  the  highest  of  the  objects  that  can  be  understood  by  ,t.  And 
particularly  it  seems  to  be  the  lot  of  the  human  understanding,  on  account  of 
Its  weakness,  not  to  understand  the  absolutely  best  intellii^ibie  object:  for  m 
respect  of  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  of  which  there  is  most  to  be  known 
the  human  intellect  is  as  the  bat's  eye  to  the  sun.' 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  manifestly  shown  that  the  end  of  every  subsistent 
intelligence,  even  the  lowest,  is  to  understand  (rod.  For  (./)  the  final  end  of 
all  beings,  to  which  they  tend,  is  God  (Chap.  XVIII).  But  the  human  under- 
standing, however  it  be  lowest  in  the  order  of  subsistent  intelligences,  is 
nevertheless  superior  to  all  beings  devoid  of  understanding.  Since  ^then  the 
nobler  substance  has  not  the  ignobler  end,  God  Himself  vvill  be  the  end  also 
of  the  human  understanding.  But  every  intelligent  being  gains  its  last  end  by 
understanding  it.  Therefore  it  is  by  understanding  that'  the  human  intellect 
attains  God  as  its  end. 

(c).  Everything  most  of  all  desire,  its  own  last  end.  But  the  human  mind 
IS  moved  to  more  desire  and  love  and  delight  over  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  little  as  it  can  discern  about  them,  than  over  the  perfect' knowledi^e 
that  it  has  of  the  lowest  things.f 

Mjo  be  able  to  act,,  the 'hr.t  perfection':  acta-  anJ  non.al  animal    .f  eaeh  .peuc.    Morcvcr    rel, 

ally  _o  be  ,n  action  >s  the  '.econa/  ^„,,  ^,,,,,,„,    Hav.    been    an.i  arc  of  predom.    n,C 

t  bt   1  homas  speaks  of  the  good  man,  who  ,^  the  intere.t  to  tivih.cd  mankind 
normal  man,  ai  the  zoologist  describes  the  heal  thy 
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•).  All  sciences  and  arts  and  practical  faculties  are  attractive  only  for  the 
sake  of  somethin'4  else:  f)r  in  them  the  end  is  not  knowledge  but  produ6lion 
of  a  work.  But  s[)eculatiye  sciences  are  attractive  for  their  own  sake,  for  their 
cikI  is  sheer  knowledge.  Nor  is  there  found  any  action  in  human  life,  with 
the  exception  of  speculative  study,  whicli  is  not  directed  to  some  other  and 
further  end.  Even  actions  done  in  sport,  which  seem  to  be  done  in  view  of 
no  end,  have  a  due  end,  which  is  refreshment  of  mind,  to  enable  us  thereby 
to  return  strom^er  to  serious  occupations:  otherwise  we  should  play  always, 
if  tdav  was  sotr^du  f  )r  its  rnvn  sake,  wdiich  would  be  unbelitting.*  Therefore 
the  practical  arts  are  ordained  to  the  speculative,  and  all  human  activity  has 
intellectual  speculation  f)r  its  end.  In  all  due  ordination  of  sciences  and  arts, 
the  character  of  final  end  attaches  to  that  science  or  art  which  issues  precepts 
as  master-builder  to  the  rest:  thus  the  art  of  navigation,  to  which  belongs  the 
inanai^ement  of  a  ship,  lays  down  precepts  for  ship-building.  In  this  relation 
Metaphysics  [phil'jS'jph'ui  prima)  stand  to  all  speculative  sciences.  On  meta- 
physics they  all  depend,  and  from  that  science  they  receive  their  principles 
and  directions  how  to  proceed  against  deniers  of  principles. f  This  first  philo- 
sophy is  wholly  directetl  to  the  final  end  of  the  knowledge  of  God:  hence  it 
is  called  a  divine  science.  The  knowledge  of  God  therefore  is  the  final  end 
of  all  human  study  and  activity. 

(/).  In  all  series  of  agents  and  causes  of  change  the  end  of  the  prime 
agent  and  mover  must  be  the  ultimate  end  of  all,  as  the  end  of  a  general  is 
the  end  of  all  the  soldiers  who  serve  under  him.  But  among  all  the  compo- 
nefit  parts  of  man  we  find  the  intellect  to  be  the  superior  moving  power:  for 
the  intellect  moves  the  a[^petite,  putting  its  object  before  it;  and  the  intel- 
lectual appetite,  or  wdll,  moves  the  sensible  appetites,  the  irascible  and  con- 
cupiscible:  hence  we  do  not  obey  concupiscence  except  under  the  command 
of  the  will. I  The  seiisitixe  appetite,  crow  ned  by  the  consent  of  the  will,  pro- 
ceeds to  move  the  body.  The  end  therefore  of  the  intellect  is  the  end  of  all 
human  actions.  But  the  eml  and  good  of  the  intellect  is  truth;  and  conse- 
quently its  last  end  is  the  first  truth.  The  last  ^wX  then  of  the  whole  man 
and  of  all  his  activities  and  desires  is  to  know  the  hrst  truth,  which  is  God. 

{g).  There  is  a  natural  desire  in  all  men  of  knowing  the  causes  of  the 
things  that  they  see.  It  was  through  wcMider  at  seeing  things,  the  causes  of 
which  were  unseen,  that  men  first  began  to  philosophise.  Nor  does  enquiry 
cease  until  we  arrive  at  the  first  cause:  then  we  consider  our  knowledge  per- 
fect, wdien  we  know  the  first  cau^e.  Man  then  naturally  desires  so  to  know^ 
the  first  cause  as  his  last  end.  ^  But  the  first  cans.-  is  God;   and    the  last  end 

scarcely  have  been  the  'diredion'  which  St  Thomas 
had  in  mind.  'Philcsophia  prima  here  means  meta- 
phy^ics  and  ps\chology,  culminating  in  natural  thco- 
log\-.  There  is  no  better  specimen  of  it  than  these 
first  three  books  Contr.:  Gcnltlcs.  Accordingly  it  is 
defined  in  book  I,  chap.  I,  as  wisdom. 

I  Cf.  Romans  \'I,  12.  We  do  not  obey  to  the 
doing  of  a  'human  act,'  an  act,  that  is,  of  which 
we  are  ma-ters  and  for  which  we  are  responsible:  it 
is  of'  human  acts '  alone  tliat  St  Thomas  speaks  here. 

^  Hut  how  if  the  first  cause  be  unknowable?  Says 
Aristotle,  Eth.  Nic.  III.  iv,  7:  "Wish  extends  to  im- 
possibilities, such  as  immortalit}-."  St  Thomas  would 
repl}-  tliat  nature  never  fixes  desire  on  an  objed  that 
is  absolutely  and  under  every  respect  unattainable. 


\M\v  'play  always'  rather  tli.in  ^tudy  alwajs? 
Our  bod. ])•  constitution  unfits  us  to  do  either  one  or 
the  other.  But  what  St  Thomas  means  is  that,  if 
pi»y  were  an  end  m  it-cif,  we  should  play  all  we  can, 
which  sundry  men  do, — and  boys,  if  you  let  them.  The 
passage  is  suggested  by  Aristotle,  KfL  Mr.  X,  vi,  6. 
St  I  homa'^  doc^  not  observe  the  del.ght  of  the 
artist  m  the  work  oi  hi^  hand%  nor  consider  how 
few  scholars  study  for  -tudy's  sake,  nor  generally 
how  much  of  pure  speculative  interest  is  blended 
With  practice,  and  how  much  thinking  is  done  for 
material  gains.  As  Aristotle  might  have  said,  m  ?t 
Kdi  Wfwpovvrts  Cr]^u)v^yuifxtv  kiu  Trpos  Xi'ififtarn 
6(u)fj(n  fif )', 

t   I  here   is  a  Scholasiii,    maxim,    '/;/r-.;   nrganftm 
prsr.cipia  fuUibus    est   r.rgumentarjclum ;    but    that    can 
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of  man,  and  of  every  subsistent  intelligence,  i>  called  blessedness  or  happiness. 
To  know  God  then  i.s  the  ble^sedne^>^  ^nid  happiness  of  every  bubM^tent 
intelliirence."* 

Hence  it  is  said:  T/ji's  is  etc  ma  I  life,  that  they  /ai.iv  t/iee,  the  only  true  God 
(John  xvii,  3). 

CHAP  FER  XX\^I— 7//^//  Happi?iess  does  ?iot  cn?isist  in  a?iy  Act 

(jf  the  Hilly 

SINCE  a  subsistent  intelligence  in  it>  act!\!t\  arrive^  at  Cioii,  nut  [)y 
undei'stand.mg  alone,  but  jJ-m  b^  aw  act  of  the  will  dcMnn'4  ^nui  loving 
Eiini  and  taking  delight  m  IIi[n,^<>nie  one  inav  think  that  the  la-tend 
and  tinal  felicity  of  man  i-  not  in  kn.'Winu  (iml,  but  rather  m  lM\inL:  Him, 
or  exerci>ing  some  other  act  <'f  the  will  upon  Iliin;  CNpeciallv  seeing  tli.  t 
the  object  ot  the  will  is  good,  which  bea.r-  the  character  of  a.n  end,  whereas 
truth,  which  is  the  object  of  the  intellect,  does  not  bear  the  character  of  an 
end  except  in  so  tar  a^  it  [ipsuni]  too  is  good.  I  fence  it  ^eenis  that  man  does 
not  attain  his  last  end  by  an  act  of  intellect,  but  rather  by  an  act  o.f  will.  Hut 
this  position  is  manifestlv  proved  to  be  untenable. 

1.  Happ.iness,  being  the  peculiar  -^^^od  -of  m  intelligent  'lature,  must  attach 
to  the  intelligent  nature  on  the  side  of  something  that  is  peculiar  to  it.  }]iit 
appetite  is  not  peculiar  to  intelligent  nature,  but  i-  f  )und  in  all  things,  thou-h 
diversely  in  diverse  beings:  which  diversitv  however  arises  tVom  the  didereiit 
ways  in  which  thev  stand  to  consciousness.  Things  whollv  devoid  of  con- 
sciousness  have  only  natural  appetite,  or  physical  tendency.  Things  that  have 
sensitive  consciousness  have  sensible  appetite,  under  which  tlie  irascible  and 
concupiscible  are  included.  ThinLTs  that  ha\e  mtellec-tua]  c<  >n -ci^uiMiess  have 
an  appetite  pr  iportionate  ^o  that  cn-cmusne-s.  namelv,  the  will.  Tlie  will 
therefore,  as  being  an  appetite,  is  not  a  peculiar  appurtenance  of  an  intelligent 
nature,  except  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  on  the  intelligence:  but  intelligence 
in  Itself  IS  peculiar  to  an  intelligent  nature.  Haj^piness  theref  »re  consists  man 
ad  ot  the  intellect  substantially  and  principally  rather  than  m  an  act  of  the  will. 

2.  In  all  powers  that  are  mo\  ed  by  their  objects  the  objects  are  naturally 
prior  to  the  acts  of  those  powers.  But  such  a  power  is  the  will,  tor  the  desi- 
rable object  mo\es  desire.  The  object  therefore  of  the  will  1-  naturally  prior 
to  the  act.  The  prime  object  of  will  then  precedes  everv  act  of  will.  No  \\6\ 
ot  will  therefore  can  be  the  prime  object  of  xolition.  i^ut  the  jMame  obicct 
of  will  is  the  last  end,  which  is  happiness.  Happiness  therefore  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  itself  an  act  of  wi'l. 

3.  In  all  powers  that  can  retiecl  on  their  own  acts,  the  act  of  that  power 
must  first  fix  on  some  object,  and  then  fix  on  its  own  act.  Io)r  if  the  intellect 
understands  that  it  understand.-,  we  miist  sii^>posc  that  it  first  understaiuU 
some  thing,  and  afterwards  understands  its  own  understandini:  of  that  thiiiL:: 
for  the  act  of  uiulerstanding,  which  the  intellect  understands,  means  the 
understanding  of  some  object.  Hence  we  must  either  proceed  to  intinitv;  or, 
coming  to  some  hr>t  ol^ject  of  understanding,  this  object,  we  must  say,  will 
not  be  a  sheer  act  of  understanding,  but  some   intelligible  thing.    Similarly 

•  God  IS  thec/yA-7/fr  hstend  Jims  qui);  and  hap-  St  Thoma^   ,ind   An^t^itlc  arc  right,  and  th.c   S, otists 

piness,  which  is  the  contemplation  oFGod,  i,  the  sub-  wrong,  aiui  all  conipronii.c  i.r  !  icr:.:.:-:,^  <A  \}:c-c  tuu 

jeciivc  last  end  [finis  quo).  opposite  opinions  imp(j.-,ihlc.  15c  thi^.aid  to    iMiiulatc 

\  In  this  conclusion  St  Thomas  stands  bv  Aristotle,  inquiry.  A  reader  (nitjht  to  be  told  wlicn  he  i.  brought 

and  ii  contradicted   by   Scotus  and  all  hi,  school.    It  Lcc  to  face  with  a  great  i..uc. 
has  ever  been  the  translator's  intimate  con\  ictiun  that 
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the  first  object  of  will  cannot  be  any  sheer  ad  of  willing,  but  some  other 
(rood.  But  the  first  object  of  will  to  an  intelligent  nature  is  happiness:  for  it 
is  f  )r  the  sake  (^  happiness  that  we  will  wdiatever  we  do  will.  Happiness 
theref  )re  c.mnot  possibly  con^ist  essentially  in  any  aCt  of  will. 

4.  Kvervthing  has  the  truth  of  its  nature  by  having  the  constituents  of 
its  substance:  f)r  a  real  man  differs  from  a  painted  one  by  the  constituents 
of  the  sub'tance  of  man.  But  true  happiness  does  not  differ  from  filse  happi- 
ness in  respect  of  the  act  of  will:  tor  the  will  is  in  the  same  attitude  of 
desire,  or  lo\e,  or  delight,  whatever  the  object  proposed  to  it  for  its  sovereign 
good,  true  or  fdse:  but  whetb.er  the  object  so  proposed  be  the  true  sove- 
reicrn  good  or  a  counterfeit,  that  diflerence  is  decided  by  intellecl:.  Happiness 
therefore  consists  essentially  in  intellect  rather  than  in  any  act  of  will. 

:;.  If  anv  act  of  will  were  happiness  itself,  that  act  would  be  either  desire 
or  l<'\e  nr  delight.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  desire  to  be  the  last  end:  for 
desire  obtains  inasmuch  as  the  will  tends  to  something  which  it  has  not  yet 
irot:  but  such  straining  after  the  al  sent  is  inconsistent  wdth  the  idea  of  an 
achie\ed  hist  k:\\y\.  I^o\e  again  cannot  be  the  last  end:  for  good  is  loved  not 
r^nlv  m  its  presence  but  also  in  its  absence:  for  it  is  from  love  that  good 
iK.t  [Possessed  is  sought  for  by  desire.  And  though  the  love  of  good  already 
attained  is  more  perfect,  that  access  of  perfection  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
attainment  wwA  established  possession  of  the  good  loved.  The  attainment  of 
good  then,  w  hich  is  tlie  end,  is  a  different  thing  from  the  love  of  good, 
which  lo\e  is  imperfect  before  attainment,  and  perfect  after  attainment.  In 
like  manner  neither  is  aeiight  the  last  end:  for  the  very  possession  of  good 
is  the  cause  of  delight,  while  we  either  feel  the  good  now  possessed,  or 
remember  the  good  possessed  before,  or  hope  for  the  good  to  be  possessed 
in  future:  tielight  therefore  is  not  the  last  end.  No  aci  of  will  therefore  can 
be  the  substance  ot  happiness. 

6.  If  delight  were  the  last  end,  it  would  be  desirable  of  itself.  But  that  is 
false:  for  it  m.ikcs  a  dilference  what  delight  is  desired,  considering  the  obie6l 
from  whicli  delight  ensues:  for  the  delight  which  follows  upon  good  and 
desirable  activities  is  good  and  desirable:  but  that  which  follows  upon  evil 
acti\ities  is  e\  il  and  to  be  shunned.  Delight  therefore  has  its  goodness  and 
desirability  from  soinethin^^  beyond  itself.  Therefore  it  is  not  itself  the  final 
i:\\(^^  happiness. 

7.  llie  right  order  of  things  coincides  with  the  order  of  nature,  for  natural 
things  are  ordained  to  their  end  without  mistakes.  But  in  natural  things 
delight  is  for  activity,  and  not  the  other  way  about:  for  we  see  that  nature 
has  attached  delight  to  those  activities  of  animals  which  are  manifestly  or- 
daineti  to  necessary  ends,  as  in  the  use  of  food,  which  is  ordained  to  the 
preservation  of  the  individual,  and  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  which  is 
orciained  to  the  preservation  of  the  species:  for  if  delight  were  not  in  attend- 
ance, animals  would  abstain  from  the  aforesaid  necessary  adts.  It  is  impossible 
therefore  for  deliiiht  to  be  the  hnal  end. 

5.  Delight  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  rest  of  the  will  in  some  be- 
titting  good,  as  desire  is  an  inclination  of  the  will  to  the  gaining  of  some 
good.  Nt)w  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  the  end  of  movement  is  not  the  coming 
to  be  in  one's  proper  place,  but  the  satisfac^tion  of  the  inclination  whereby  one 
tendetl  to  go  there.  If  the  principle  aim  of  nature  w^ere  the  satisfaction  of  the 
inclination,  it  would  never  give  the  inclination.  It  gives  the  inclination,  that 
thereby  one  may  tend  to  one's  proper  place:  when  that  end  is  gained,  there 
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follows  the  satishiction  of  the  inclination:  thus  the  satisfaction  of  the  inclina- 
tion is  not  the  end,  hut  a  concomitant  of  the  entl. 

9.  It  any  exterior  thing  is  to  he  any  oneV  entl,  we  nuist  as>ign  the  title 
of  last  end  to  that  activity  wherehy  the  thing  i>  first  gained:  thus  to  pcoi^lc 
who  make  money  their  end,  the  getting  of  the  money  is  the  end,  not  the 
love  or  desire  ot  it.  But  the  last  end  of  a  suhsistent  intelligence  is  God.  Th.r 
activity  then  in  man  makes  the  suhstance  of  his  happiness,  wherehv  he  tir^t 
attains  to  God.  But  that  i>  the  activity  of  understanding:  f)r  we  cannot  will 
what  we  do  not  understand.  The  final  happiness  of  man  then  suhstantiallv 
consists  in  knowing  God  hy  the  understanding,  and  not  in  anv  act  of 
the  will. 

From  what  has  heen  said  we  may  >olv<?  the  ohiections  to  the  contrary. 
The  fact  of  the  sovereign  good  heing  the  ohject  of  the  will  does  not  necessi- 
that  sovereign  good  heing  suhstantially  the  act  nf  the  will  itself,  as  was  the 
tenor  of  the  argument  first  propos-d:  na^',  from  the  fact  of  its  heini^^  the  tir^t 
object,  it  follows  that  it  is  n(-t  the  act. 

.-Irg.  2.  The  last  perfection  of  activity  is  delight,  which  perfects  activitv 
as  beauty  does  youth.*  If  then  any  perfect  activity  is  the  last  end,  it  sccni's 
that  the  last  end  is  rather  in  the  activitv  of  the  will  than  of  the  intellect. 

Rf/)/y.  There  are  twt)  ways  of  l)eing  a  perfection  to  a  thin^^  In  one  way 
there  is  a  perfection  to  a  thing  already  complete  in  its  species:  in  anotluT 
way  there  is  a  perfection  going  to  make  up  the  species.  Thus  the  perfection 
of  a  house,  considered  as  complete  in  its  species,  is  that  use  f)r  which  the 
house  is  intended,  namely,  heing  inhabited:  lience  this  should  be  put  in  the 
definition  of  a  house,  if  the  definition  is  to  be  adequate.  A  perfection  umn^r 
to  make  up  the  species  of  a  house  may  be  one  of  the  constituents  ami  suh- 
stantial  principles  of  the  species:  or  it  may  be  somethiuL,^  that  -^oes  to  the 
preservation  of  the  species,  as  the  buttresses  made  to  prop  the  house  up: 
lastly,  under  this  head  we  must  count  w  hatever  makes  the  house  more  comely 
for  use,  as  its  beauty.  That  therefore  which  is  the  perfection  ^^\  a  thini;,  con- 
sidered as  already  complete  in  its  specie^,  is  the  end  of  a  thin'^  as'  beiir^^ 
inhabited  is  the  end  of  a  house.  And  in  like  manner  the  proper  activity  of 
each  thing,  which  is  a  sort  of  use  of  it,  is  the  eiid  of  the  thing.  But  the  per- 
fections which  go  to  make  up  the  species  are  not  the  end  of  the  th. ng:  rather 
the  thing  is  their  end.  Thus  matter  anti  f)rm  are  f  «r  the  species.  In  like 
manner  the  perfections  that  preserve  a  thing  in  its  species,  as  health  and  nutri- 
tion, though  they  perfect  the  animal,  are  not  the  end  of  its  existence,  but  rather 
the  other  way  about.  Those  perfectiun.s  also  whereby  a  thini;  is  fitted  to  dis- 
charge the  proper  activities  of  its  species  ami  gain  its  due  end  more  becom- 
ingly, are  not  the  end  of  the  thing,  but  rather  the  other  way  about,  e.-.,  a 
man's  beauty  and  l)()dily  strength,  and  other  accomplishments,  of'  which^  the 
philosopher  says  that  they  minister  to  happiness  instrumentally.t  Now  when 
we  say  that  delight  is  the  perfection  of  activity,  we  do  not  mean  that  activity 
specifically  considered  is  directed  to  the  purpose  of  delii^^ht, — the  fact  is,  it  is 
ordained  to  other  ends,  as  eating  is  ordained  to  the  [M'cserN  ation  of"  the  indi- 
vidual,— we  mean  that  delight  ranks  anion-  tlie  perfections  which  -m)  to  mak 

•The  reference  is  to  the  celebrated  Kr'-.  .\ :  .  X, 
iv,  8  :  "  Pleasure  makes  .adivity  perfect,  not  a.  a  habit 
of  skill  pertect>  the  skilful  adt,  but  as  a  sort  of  efflores- 
cence marking  completeness,  as  bloom  perfeds  ma- 
turity," or  as  we  might  .av,  like  the  bloom  on  ripe 
grapc:,  or  peaches.  So  Professor  Stewart  (.Vi/f-j  ,.n 
NuomacUan  Ethia,  li,  418)  speaks  of  "  the  law  of  our 


e 


nature,  that  tunct.on  is  primary  and  pleasure  only 
attendant," — which  i^;  the  re.il  rehitatlcm  of  this  ob- 
je(ftion  and  oi  iicdoni->m  in  iiil  11»  iuiiu*. 

t  "his  impossible,  or  not  easy  to  do  nobly  with- 
out supplies:  for  \\\.\\\\  tlmi^'^  require  to  be  done 
through  instrument."  {t.tk.  A  .\ .  1,  ix,   i  ;). 
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UP  the  species  of  a  thing:  f^r  through  the  delight  that  w^e  take  in  any  action 
we  applv  ourselves  to  it  more  attentively  and  becomingly. 

Ar<j-  ^-  neliiiht  seems  to  be  so  desired  for  its  own  sake  as  never  to  be 
desiretl  f 'r  the  sake  of  anything  else:  for  it  is  foolish  to  ask  of  any  one  why 
wishes  to  be  deli'^hted.*  But  this  is  the  condition  of  the  last  end,  to  be  desired 
f)r  its  own  sake.  Therefore  the  last  end  is  rather  in  an  act  of  the  wdll  than  of 
the  understanding,  so  it  seems. 

Rcplx.  Deli'^dit,  though  it  is  not  the  last  end.,  is  still  a  concomitant  of  the 
last  end,  since  fVom  the  attainment  of  the  last  end  delight  supervenes. 

,-/r^  4.  In  the  desire  of  the  last  end  there  is  the  greatest  agreement 
amongst  all  men,  because  it  is  natural.  But  more  seek  delight  than  knowledge. 
Theref  >re  it  seems  that  delight  is  the  end  rather  than  knowledge. 

Rt'h/v.  There  are  not  more  seekers  of  the  delight  that  there  is  in  knowing 
than  there  are  seekers  of  knowledge:  but  there  are  more  seekers  after  sensible 
delights  than  there  are  seekers  of  intellectual  knowledge  and  the  delight  thence 
eiisuin";  and  the  reas(Hi  is  JK'cause  external  things  are  more  known  to  the 
inajoritv  of'  men,  as  human  knowledge  starts  from  objedts  of  sense. 

y^r^.  5.  The  will  seems  to  be  a  higher  power  than  the  understanding:  for 
t!ie  will  moves  the  understanding  to  its  end:  for  when  there  is  the  will  so  to 
tlo,  then  it  is  that  the  understanding  actually  considers  the  knowledge  which 
it  habitually  possesses.  The  action  therefore  of  the  will  seems  to  be  nobler 
than  the  action  of  the  understanding;  and  therefore  the  final  end  of  happiness 
seems  in  the  act  of  will  rather  than  in  the  act  of  understanding. 

•M'/'/v.  It  is  manifestly  false  to  say  that  the  will  is  higher  than  the  under- 
stantliuL,^  as  moving  it;  for  primarily  and  ordinarily  the  understanding  moves 
the  will.  The  will,  as  such,  is  mcn'ed  by  its  object,  which  is  the  good  appre- 
hentled:  but  the  w^ill  moves  the  understanding,  we  may  say,  incidentally, 
inasmuch  as  the  act  of  understanding  itself  is  apprehended  as  good  and  so  is 
desired  by  the  will.  Hence  it  h)llows  that  the  understanding  actually  under- 
stands, and  in  this  has  the  start  of  the  will;  h)r  never  would  the  will  desire  to 
understand,  unless  first  the  understanding  apprehended  the  ad:  of  understanding 
itself  as  '^ood.  And  again  the  will  moves  the  understanding  to  actual  activity 
in  the  way  in  which  an  efficient  cause  is  said  to  move:  but  the  understanding 
mo\es  the  will  in  the  way  m  which  a  final  cause  moves,  for  good  understood 
is  the  end  of  the  will.  Now  the  efHcient  cause  is  posterior  in  motion  to  the 
final  cause,  i'ov  the  efficient  cause  moves  only  for  the  sake  of  the  final  cause. 
Hence  it  appears  that,  absolutely  speaking,  the  understanding  is  higher  than 
the  will,  but  the  will  is  higher  than  the  understanding  accidentally  and  in 
a  qualified  sense. 

CHAPTER  XXVII    77/^//  t/ic  Huppi^iess  o/Ma/i  does  ?ioi consist  in 

Bodily  Pleasures 

ACCORDING  to  the  order  of  nature,  pleasure  isfor  the  sake  of  activity, 
and  not  the  other  way  about.  If  therefore  certain  aclivities  are  not  the 
final  end,  the  pleasures  ensuing  upon  these  activities  are  neither  the 
final  end  nor  accessories  of  the  final  end.  But  certainly  the  activities  on  which 
bodily  pleasures  follow  are  not  the  final  end:  h)r  they  are  directed  to  other 
obvious  ends,  the  preservation  o{  the  body  and  the  begetting  of  offspring. 
Therefore  the  aforesaid  pleasures  are  not  the  final  end,  nor  accessories  of  the 
final  end,  and  happiness  is  not  to  be  placed  in  them. 

•  So  Aristotle,  Eth.  Ntc  X,  ii,  2. 
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3.  Happiness  is  a  good  proper  to  man;  dumb  aniniaK  cannot  he  c  died 
happy  except  by  an  abuse  of  language.*  But  b.-ddv  pleasures  arc  coning. n 
to  man  and  brute:  happiness  therefore  cannot  cnsist  in  them.f 

4.  The  tinal  end  of  a  thing  i>  noblest  and  be>t  of  all  tliat  appertain^  to 
the  thmg.|  But  bodily  delights  do  not  appertain  tn  a  man  in  respect  ..f  wh.t 
is  noblest  in  him. 

5.  The  highest  perfec^lion  of  man  cannot  cnnsjst  ,n  his  bcin-  c.ni.M'ned 
vvith  things  lower  than  himself,  but  m  hi.s  conjunction  NMtl/\omethin- 
above  him.  '  ^'^ 

7.  In  all  things  that  are  said  tn  be  'ordmanlv'  ^prr  sr),  'more'  follows 
upon  'more;  it  'absolutely'  goes  with  'abs.dutclv.'  If  then  !>ndi]v  pleasures 
were  good  in  theiTLselve.,^^  to  take  them  to  the'utmn.r  would  be  the  bcsj 
way  ot  taking  them.  But  thi.s  ,s  manifcstlv  t\iUc:  tuv  exccs.,ve  usc  nt  sueli 
thmgs  IS  accounted  a  vice,  injures  the  l^ody,  and  bars  [-urther  enjovments  uf 
the  same  sort.ii  '    ' 

8.  It  human  happiness  consisted  in  bodilv  pleasures,  ,t  would  be  a  nmre 
praiseworthy  ad  ot  virtue  to  take  >uch  pleasures  than  tn  abstain  tVnm  them  fl 
But  this  IS  manitestly  talse,  for  it  ..  the  .special  praLse  of  the  act  of  temperance 
to  abstain  from  such  pleasures.** 

9.  The  last  end  of  everything  1.  God  ^Chap.  X\'III).  That  then  must 
be  laid  down  to  be  the  last  end  of  man,  wherebv  he  mn.t  cln.elv  apprnache. 
to  God.  But  bodily  pleasures  injure  a  man  from  anv  cln.e  approach  tn  God- 
tor  God  is  approached  by  contemplation,  and  the  af.re^aid  pleasures  are 
a  hindrance  to  contemplation. 

Hereby  is  excluded  the  error  of  the  Epicureans,  who  placed  the  happi- 
ness ot  man  in  these  pleasure:  in  whose  person  Snlomnn  savs-  T7r\-  w,-W 
to  me  goo./,  that  man  sIvmU  cat  and  dnn{  anJ  mal:c  mcrr,  ,u  tf^r  fruit  of /us  toU 
(hccles  v,  17).  E-^cryX^fierc  /ct  us  /ca^c  l^chinJ  us  s:rns  ',f  mirth  f\r  ihi,  /,  ,,,. 
portion  anJ  t/yis  our  /ot  (Wisd.  „,  9).  Alsu  the  ^'rrn'r  nf  the  fdlnuers  of 
Lerinthus  is  excluded,  who  spread  tlie  tal)le  nf  a  thousand  vears  nf  the 
pleasures  ot  the  belly  as  an  element  m  the  kingdom  of  Christ  atVer  the  rcsui- 


•  "With  reason  wc  rch:;e  to  pronomicc  either  ox 
or  horse  or  any  other  animal  happy:  for  none  of  them 
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IS  able  to  take  part  in   >urh  activit\-  a<  make 
ness  "  {Eth.  Mc.  I,  ix,  9). 

t  It  H  to  be  considered  however  that  bodilv  plea- 
sures in  man  commonly  are  nut  merelv  bodilv,  they 
are  coloured  by  imagination,  art,  sentiment,  poetry. 
t  e.g.,  the  final  end  of  oxen,  to  be  eaten  by  man. 
Oxen  however  do  not  exist  f  )r  them.cl  _  , 
yoiij/erfis  aratra,  boyes.  In  man  at  ica^t  h 
ought  to  be  the  realisation  ofhi^  noisiest  attribute. 

§  That  is  to  s.iy,  it"  they  were  good  'ab-olutclv,' 
irrespectively  ofiimiting  conditions.  If  pleasure  were 
_  'absolutely' and 'ordinarily 'one  thing  with  goodness, 
the  more  pleasure  one  got,  the  better  would  he  be  for 
it;  and  the  most  pleasant  pleasure  would  be  the  be^t 
pleasure.  Pressed  by  this  argument,  .ome  utilitarian.. 
e.g.,  J.  S.  Mill,  have  admitted  a  ditferencc  oi  k:n<i,  or 
quality ;\x\  pleasures,  a  concession  fatal  to  fiedonHm,anJ 
thereby  ultimately  to  utilitarianUm. 

II  So  does  excessive  contemplation  and  ,tudv  in- 
jure the  body,  but  not  so  fearfully:  it  doe.  not  make 
such  a  wreck  of  the  whole  man.  But,  it  must  be  owned, 
m  this  world  contemplation  is  not  absolutelv  the  end 
of  man. 

^  The  rule  of  the  golden  mean  does  not  apply  to 
the  last  end.  "  Every  art  seeks   the   end   to   infinity. 


wishing  to  secure  it  to  the  utmo.t;but  the  means  not 
to  infinity,  for  the  end  in  view  limits  all  arts"  (Ari- 
stotle, Totitics,  I.  IX,  1  0. 

••  In  Ethhs  an!  A.. •.'/.•;;/  /..::r.  p    91,  it  is  shown 
why  the  whole  buMne.s  of  temperan^  e  1-.  to  restrain. 
There  is  however  an  Epicurean  temperance,  which, 
taking  pleasure  to  be  happiness  and  the  last  end  of  man, 
at  the  same  lime   recognises  it  to   be   attainable  only 
under  limitations,  and  so  economise-  uhai  it  takes  to 
to  be  the  good  wine  of  life,  that  it  mav  not  run  out 
too  fist.  'I'einperance  is  quite  intelligible  even  in  the 
^'".' ".'■'''•'"'  "f  the  last  end,  on  the  ,;■  .mption  that  the 
l.i^t  end  ;.  attainable  only  in  small  anidunt -,  and  may 
be  exhausted   by  greediness.   This  view  allows   tha 
thcja^tend  I^  in  itself  and   in   the  abstract  desirable 
«(<.  Jt£(j().,i,  !v;to:iiy  in  the  abstract;  there  being  limits 
t"!t^pra.  tual  attainability.  I:;  .1  point  not  to  betaken 
tor  granted,  Ui.it  happiness,  adequate  to  de  ire,  i-  at- 
tainable at  all.  The  attainability   ofperica  happiness 
IS  a  theorem  rec|ii!ring  pr<H)f;  and  proof  of  it  i<  impos- 
sible, It  the  lite  of  the  world  to  come  i^  not  to  enter 
into  the  discu^Mon.    See   Chap.    XIA'IIl:   abo  £//•;■/ 
and  SaturrJLavf,  pp.  i  3-20.  Waiving  that  di>cu^sion, 
however,  the  previous  argument-,  nn.  i,  :;,  4,  ;,  .ivji! 
to  show  that  bodily  pleasures  are  not  the  .  liief  ingre- 
dient of  the  limited  happiness  possible  to  man  on  earth. 
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re<^tion,  hence  thev  are  called  Chiliasts,  or  Millennarians.   Also  the  fables  of 
the  Saracens,  who  place  the  re\\ard>  of  the  just  in  the  aforesaid  pleasures. 

CHAPTERS  XXVIII,  XXIX--7//^/  Happi?iess  does  ?iot  consist  in 

llofiours  ?ior  in  Huma?i  Glory 

THE   last   cwd    and    happiness   of  man    is    his   most    perfedf   adivity 
(Chap.  XX \' I).  But  the  honour  paid   to  a  man   does  not  consist  in 
any  act  nf  his  own,  but  in  the  .ict  of  another  towards  him.* 
2.  That  is  nnt  the  last  end,  which  is  good   and   desirable   on   account  of 
soinethin-,^  cNe.  But  such  is  honour:  for  a  man  is  not  rightly  honoured  except 
for  some  other  good  thing  existing  in  him. 

4.  Even  bad  nien  may  be  honoured.  It  is  better  then  to  become  worthy 
of  honour  than   to  be   honoured.  Therefore   honour  is  not  the  highest  good 

of  man. 

Hence  it  appears  that  neither  does  man's  chief  good  consist  in  glory,  or 
celel>ritv  of  fmie.  Eor  glorv,  according  to  Cicero,  is  "a  frequent  mention  of 
a  man  with  [mmisc'';  nr  according  to  St  .Augustine,  "brilliant  notoriety  with 
prai-c"  [c/ara  uotitia  cum  lauJc).  So  then  men  wish  for  notoriety,  attended 
with  praise  and  a  certain  brilliance,  that  they  may  be  honoured  by  those  to 
whom  thev  become  known,  (ilorv  then  i^  bought  for  the  sake  of  honour.  If 
then  hnnnur  is  nnt  the  highcbt  good,  much  less  is  glory. 

CHAP  TER  XXX    That ^Ia?{ s Happiness  does  ?iot  consist  in  Riches 

RlCHh^S  are  not  desired  except  f-r  the  sake  of  something  else:  for  of 
themselves  thev  do  no  good,  but  onlv  as  we  use  them.  But  the 
highest  good  is  desired  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  ot 
snmething  else. 

2.  The  possession  or  preservation  oi  those  things  cannot  be  the  highest 
good,  which  benefit  man  most  in  being  parted  with.  But  such  is  the  use  of 
riches,  to  spend. 

1,.  Hie  act  of  liberality  and  munificence,  the  virtues  that  deal  with 
mnne\ ,  is  more  iiraiscw orthv,  m  that  money  is  parted  with,  than  that  money 
is  got.  .Maifs  happlnesb  theref  )re  does  not  consist  in  the  possession  ot  riches. t 

4.  That  in  the  gaining  of  which  man's  chief  good  lies  must  be  some- 
thing better  than  man.  But  man  is  better  than  his  riches,  which  are  things 
ordametl  tn  his  u^e. 

c.  The  highest  irood  of  man  Is  not  subject  to  fortune:  for  fortuitous  events 
happen  without  effort  of  reason,  whereas  man  must  gain  his  proper  end  by 
reason.  But  fortune  has  great  place  in  the  gaining  of  riches.  | 

'  It  ma',-  be  ple.ided  t'i.it  happiness  t'onM^t>,  not  pre-uppo^cs  possession.  Not  in  the  spending  of  them 
in  t'lc  payment,  bat  in  the  reception  othonour-,  -u^h  for  the  mere  sake  of  spending,  which  is  called  'throw- 
reception  involving  .\\\  act  of  the  individual's  own  con-  ing  money  away.'  And  if  they  are  spent  for  a  purpose, 
sciousne^s.  This  would  come  near  to  the  dodrine  that  in  that  purpose  rather  than  in  the  spending  must 
happiness  consists  in  ^elf-^ati^facti()n,  a  Sti^it  portion.  liappinc^"^  lie. 

t    H.ii  perhaps  in    liie   -pending  of  them,  which  \  Especially  in  persons 'born  to  fortune.' 
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CHAP'l'ER  XXXI    T&//  Happiness  does  not  consist  ni  If^oridly 

Foit'cr 

A  MAN  i>  called  good    ma-iniKh  a^  he  attain-  to  the  ^n\crciL,Mi  good. 
But  ina>nuich  a>   lie   ha^   [niwci"  he  i--  fiot  cilkai  cithci'  i^oiij.  ( ii-  c\ii: 
tor  he  i-  not  ^ootl  \\  hn   ea.n    do    limo^I    thniL:-,  nor  i^  j   man   e\i]    \\<\j^y 
being  able  to  ^V)  e\il  thing--.    Iheretorc  the  highe-t  good  does  not  consist  in 
being  powerful.* 

^.    All  power  i^  over  amuher  ^././ .;/A'-.v.v/j.    But    the  highest  go^)dl  i>  lut 
over  another. 

CHAPTER  XXXIL-77/^/  Ihippmcss  does  not  consist  in  the  (joods 

of  til c  Body 

HE  S(nd  i>  better  than  the  l)(»dv.  Theretore  the  good  ot  the  soul,  .In 
understanding  and  tlie  like,  i.>  better  than  tfie  good  ot  thie  body.  I  he 
good  of  the  bodv  theretore  i-  not  the  highest  goo^i  ot  man. 

3.  These  u;ot)ds  are  coniiiion  to  man  and  other  animal-:  but  h.ipjMdie^s  is 
the  proper  good  ot  man  alone. 

4.  For  Li;o(Kls  ot' the  bodv,  manv  ainmaU  ai^e  bette'-  ojl    than  man:    some 


T 


are  swifter,  some  are  stronger,  uul  ^o  ut  the  re-t.  it  m  the-e  thing-  the  highest 
good  consisted,  man  would  not  be  the  inoit  excellent  ^A  annuals. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV    Th.it  the  Final  Happiness  of  Man  ilocs  not 

consist  in  A  els  of  the  Moral  I  irlues 

HU\E-\N  happiness,  if  it  i-  tmal,  i^  not  reterable  to  am  tuither  end. 
But  all  moral  acts  are  reterable  to  something  further:  thu^  ,ut-  ot 
fortitude  in  war  are  directed,  to  -ccuring  \ictoi-v  ami  peace:  act-  of 
justice  to  the  proervation  of  pe.ice  among-t  men  bye\er_\  one  remaining  in 
quiet  possession  ot  his  own. 

2.  Moral  virtue^  aim  at  the  obserxance  ^A  the  goldicn  mean  in  passions 
and  in  the  disposal  of  external  thing-.  l]ut  the  moderation  ot  the  [>a--ion>  or 
of  external  things  cannot  pos-iblv  be  the  final  end.  ot  human  lite,  since  thc-e 
very  passions  and  external  things  are  referable  to  soniethmg  else. 

3.  Man  is  man  bv  the  possession  of  rea-on;  and  therefore  ha[^[iine-s.  In- 
proper  good,  must  regard  what  is  proper  to  reason.  But  that  is  more  [M-o[K'r 
to  reason  which  reason  has  in  itself  than  what  it  does  in  another.  Since  then 
the  good  of  moral  virtue  is  something  w  hich  reason  establishes  in  things  other 
than  itself,  moral  virtue  cannot  be  the  best  thing  m  man,  w  hich  is  happiness. t 

•  And  therefore  nd   in  riches,  for  to  .1  thip.king       ba^e   of  .1   tower   i~   presupposed  to  the  spire.  Mor.il 

virtue  is  more  indispcns.ibic,  hut  h.ippincss  is  better. 
iKit  the  privation  of  h.ippiness  is  a  less  evil  than  the 
[  rivation  of  mor.il  virtue.  So  it  is  less  evil  to  have  the 
ipire  blown  down  tli.m  to  have  the  tower  on  which 
it  rests  blown  up,  .uiiuiugh  the  spire  is  higher  and 
nobler  0.\.\n  the  substructure. 

Th.c  doi  triiie  of  this  chapter  is  in  Aristotle,  A'/V. 
E(h.  \,  viii. 


mind  the  chief  good  ot  riches  is  the  power  tiuit  tney 
give. 

t  Sec  EtkCs  and i\  atural  L.r.v,  p.  S,  n.  4;  an.l  p.  "6, 
n.  4.  When  Milton  s.i\  s  m  tb.e  CoTiU., 

Virtue  alone  1=;  h.ippiness  below, 

he  cannot  reasonably  me.m  ttuit  mor.a  virtue  1-  for- 
mally and  precisely  happiness  hut  only  that  it  i> 
indispensable  to  happiness,  and   prcHippo-ed,  a-   tiie 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII    That  the  Final  Happiness  of  Man  consists 

in  the  Conte7?iplation  of  God 

IF  then  the  hnal  happiness  of  man  does  not  consist  in  those  exterior  advan- 
taue- which  are  called  goods  of  fortune,  nor  in  goods  of  the  bodv,  nor  in 
00, )d-  of"  the  soul  m  it-  -cntient  part,  nor  in  the  intellectual  part  in  respedt 
,,f  the  moral  \  irtue-,  nor  m  the  \  irtues  of  the  practical  intellect,  called  art  and 
prudence,  it  remain-  that  the  final  hai>piness  of  man  consists  in  the  contem- 
plitioii  of  t!-uth.  i'his  act  ahiiie  in  man  is  proper  to  him,  and  is  in  no  way 
-hared  bv  a.in  ottlier  being  in  this  world.  This  is  sought  tor  its  own  sake,  and 
1.  directedi  toi  no  other  i:\\(\  l)evond  itselt.  By  this  act  man  is  united  in  like- 
ness with  [>ure  spirits,  and  e\en  comes  to  know  them  in  a  certain  wav.  For 
this  act  al-o  man  is  more  sclf-sutiicient,  having  less  need  of  external  things.* 
Likewise  to  this  act  all  other  human  activities  seem  to  be  direcfed  as  to  their 
end.  I  or  to  the  [Kifectit)n  of  contemplation  there  is  requisite  health  of  bodv;t 
\\\\\  all  artificial  nece-saries  of  life  are  means  to  health.  Another  requisite  is 
rest  from  the  di-turbmg  forces  of  passion:  that  is  attained  by  means  of  the 
moral  \irtues  and  prud.ence.  Likewise  rest  from  exterior  troubles,  which  is 
the  w  hole  .inn  of  ci\  il  life  and  government.  Thus,  it  we  look  at  things  rightly, 
we  ma\  -ee  that  all  human  occupations  seem  to  be  ministerial  to  the  service 
of"  the  contem[datoi-s  of  truth.  I 

Now  it  is  impossible  for  human  happiness  to  consist  in  that  contempla- 
tion w  hich  1-  by  intuiti(ni  of  first  principles, — a  very  imperfedf  study  of  things, 
as  being  the  mt)-t  general,  ami  not  amounting  to  more  than  a  potential  know- 
led'^e:  it  is  m  fact  not  the  end  but  the  beginning  ot  human  study:  it  is  sup- 
plied to  us  hv  nature,  and  not  by  any  close  investigation  of  truth.  Nor  can 
ha[^[^iness  consist  in  the  sciences,  the  object-matter  of  which  is  the  meanest 
thinu-,  w  liereas  luq^piness  should  be  an  activity  of  intellect  dealing  with  the 
noble-t  objects  kA  intelli'^ence.  Fheretore  the  conclusion  remains  that  the  final 
ha[>piness  of  man  consists  in  conteniplation  guided  by  wisdom  to  the  study 
of  the  thin;:-  ^»f  (Jod.  Fhu^  we  have  reached  by  way  ot  induction  the  same 
conclusion  that  wa^  tormerh  established  by  deductive  reasoning, §  that  the 
fnial  ha[>pinesb  ot  man  dues  nut  cuubist  in  anything  short  of  the  contemplation 
of  God. 
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*  Through  all  this  reasoning  we  readil}'  di-icrn 
the  famous  chapter  of  Aristotle,  A'/V.  Eth.  X,  vii. 

t  Compare  Plato's  saying,  that  athleticb  ha\e  ihcir 
place  in  education  chief] \  i.)r  the  sake  of  the  soul 
(i?0^.  Ill,  410  C). 

X  I  have  pointed  out  this  subordination  o\  pr.u  - 
tice  to  theory  in  Political  anJ  Moral  Essays,  pp.  1  54, 
155,  cf.  §  10,  pp.   11- 1  ^ 

St  Thomas  proceeds  to  instance  tlircc  kind^  of 
contcinplation.  (A)  hituition  of  first  prmciplcs.  'I'his  is 
enjoyed  by  every  man,  tducitcd  and  uneducated,  \vh(j 
has  the  urdinar\  u-t-  o!  rca  on.  NccJk"  to  -a}',  it  i^ 
not  happiness,  or  all  hki;  would  be  ioppw  (H)  ^Cicn- 
tific  Knowledge',  the  propcrt}  o!  tl:e  edueatfd.  i^iit  tiie 
objects  of  scieiui'  arc  (.rcatures;  and  man  requires  tor 
h!s  happines-  to  >.  ontemplate  scjmething  higher  and 
nobler.  (C)  //.■„/:"•,  which  is  defined  (in  H.  I,  Ch.  l) 
I  he  knuNsled^'eot  tJnn^-  'by  their  highiCst  cause-."  In 
this  TT//,/':/;.',  taken  tor  ttie  contemplation  or(iod,tir-t 
beginning  and  l.>st  end  of  all,  liunuii  liappincss  will 
be  tuund  tu  consist. 


(A)  is  furtlier  suggestive  of  Chap.  XXXMII,  in 
which  it  is  shovMi  tiiat  the  plain  man's  rational  know- 
ledge ot  Ciod  i-  not  happiness:  while  (B)  and  (C) 
ttigetlier  suggest  Chap.  XXXIX,  which  shows  that 
the  philosopher's  knowledge  ot  God  is  not  happiness 
either.  Chapter  XL  proves  the  same  of  the  Christian's 
knowledge  of  God  by  faith.  Chapter  XL\'II  shows 
that  we  enjo)'  no  vision  of  God  on  earth.  Chapter 
XL\  III,  tiiat  happiness  is  not  on  earth.  Finally, 
Chap.  L  argues  that  nothing  short  of  the  immediate 
vision  of  God  makes  the  happiness  of  angels  and  of 
human  souls  in  heaven. 

§  The  'deductive  reasoning'  {rationibus  probatum) 
seems  to  be  the  arguments  alleged  in  Chap.  XX\'. 
What  St  I'homas  here  calls  '  induClion'  is  the  noted 
mduCtio  per  enumerationem  simplicem.  He  has  enumera- 
ted all  other  alternatives  and  shown  that  this  alone 
remains  tenable.  We  might  call  it  the  '  method  of 
residues.' 


ill 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII  -^77'^/  Human  Happ'uicss  does  NOt  consist 
in  such  Knowledge  of  God  as  is  coniz/ion  to   the  }n(ijority  '.f 
3Iankind 

THERE  is  a  certain  general  and  vaL^iie  knowleilL^a-  of  Got!  in  the  niiiuls 
of,  practicallv,  all  men,  whether  it  he  h\  the  fact  cf  Cr()ci\  existciK  c 
heing  a  selt-e\-ident  triitli,  a^  some  think  (B.  I,  Chap.  X);  yn\  as  seems 
more  likely,  hecau^e  natural  reasoning  leads  a  n\An  fironiptlv  to  some  s,,rt  ,  \ 
knowledge  ot  G^kI:  tor  men  scemg  that  natural  tilings  toljow  a  certain  course 
and  order,  and  further  considering  that  order  cannot  he  w  ithout  an,  ordanier, 
they  perceive  generally  that  there  is  s^nie  ord.amer  of  the  things  which  w  e  see. 
But  who  or  what  manner  of  heing  rheordamer  of  natui-e  is,  and  whether  He- 
be one  or  many,  cannot  he  gathered  otF-lKinil  from  this  s]i^rht  stuih.  Thus, 
seeing  a  man  m(»ve  and  do  other  acts,  w  c  [K-rceive  tha.t  there  is  in  him  a  caun- 
of  these  activities,  which  is  not  in  other  tilings;  and  this  cause  we  call  tlie 
soul;  and  still  we  do  not  yet  know  what  the  soul  is,  whether  it  is  anvthin^ 
corporeal  or  not,  or  how  it  performs  theaf  )resaid  acts.  Now  such  knowled-e 
as  this  cannot  possibly  suffice  f  )r  happiness. 

I.  For  happiness  must  be  an  activitv  without  defect.  But  this  kJlowk^^^e 
is  susceptible  of  admixture  of  manv  errors:  thus  some  have  believed  that  the 
ordainerofmundaneevents  isnoother than  the  lieax'enlv  bodies:  hencethev  haw- 
affirmed  the  heavenly  bodies  to  he  g.>ds.  Others  have  said  the  same  l^'  the 
elements,  thinking  that  their  natural  mo\ements  and  activities  come  not  from 
any  controlling  power  outside  them,  hut  that  thev  contra d  other  thiiiL^^. 
Others,  believing  that  human  acts  are  n(.t  suhiect  to  anv  other  than  human 
control,  have  called  those  men  who  control  other  men  gods.  Such  knowled'^- 
of  God  is  not  sufficient  for  happiness. 

3.  No  one  is  blameworthy  f  )r  not  possessing  happiness:  nav,  men  who 
have  it  not,  and  go  on  tending  to  it,  are  praised.  l]ut  lack  of  tJie  af  »re>aid 
knowledge  ot  God  rendicrs  a  man  particularly  blameworthv.  It  is  a  ^re.it 
indication  ot  dulness  ot  perception  in  a  man,  when  he  perceives  not  such 
manitest  signs  of  God;  just  as  any  one  would  be  cotuited  lacking  in  percepti(ui, 
who,  seeing  a  man,  did  not  understand  that  he  had  a  soul.  Hence  it  is  said 
in  the  Psalms  (xiii  and  lii):   'ibc  fij/  saiJ  in  /;;>  hcdrt:  'Thrrc  is  ;jo  (joJ. 

4.  Knowdedge  of  a  thing  in  general,  not  descendiing  into  anv  details,  is  a 
very  imperfect  knowdedge,  as  would  be  the  knovvlciige  of  man  merely  as 
something  that  moves.  By  such  knowledge  a  thing  is  known  potentiallv  «uilv, 
tor  details  are  potentially  contained  in  generalities.  But  haj^.piness,  beini^  a 
perfect  activity  and  the  supreme  good  of  man,  must  turn  upon  what  is  actual 
and  not  merelv  potential. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX-77y//  Hiipp'mcss  does  not  consist  in  the  Know- 
ledge of  Qod  which  is  to  he  had  hy  Demonstration 

AGAIN  there  is  another  knowledge  of  God,  higher  than  the  last  men- 
tioned: this  knowledge  is  accpiired  bv  demonstration,  bv  means  o\ 
which  we  come  nearer  to  a  proper  knowdedge  of  Him,  since  demon- 
stration removes  from  Him  many  attributes,  bv  reiiKAal  of  which  the  mind 
discerns  God  standing  apart  from  other  beings.  Thus  demonstration  show< 
God  to  be  unchangeable,  eternal,  incorporeal,  absolutelv  simple,  one.  \  proper 
knowledge  of  an  object   is  arrived  at,  not  only  by  atBrmations,  but  also  by 
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iK'^atioiis.  Thus  as  it  is  proper  to  man  to  be  a  rational  animal,  so  it  is  proper 
to  him  also  not  to  be  inanimate  or  irrational.  But  between  these  two  modes 
of  proper  knowledge  there  is  this  difference,  that  when  a  proper  knowledge 
of  a  thiii"^  is  got  bv  atlirmations,  we  know  both  what  the  thing  is  and  how^ 
t  is  distinct  trom  others:  but  w  hen  a  proper  knowledge  of  a  thing  is  got  bv 
cMtitHis,  we  know  that  the  thing  is  distinct  from  other  things,  but  what  it 
s  remains  unknown.  Such  is  the  proper  knowledge  of  God  that  we  have  bv 
demonstrations.*'  But  that  is  not  sufficient  for  the  final  happiness  of  man. 

1.  The  individuals  (»f  a  species  arri\'e  at  the  end  and  perfection  of  that 
specie^  f)r  the  most  part;  and  natural  developments  have  place  alwavs  or  for 
the  most  part,  though  thev  fail  in  a  minority  of  instances  through  some- 
thini:  coming  in  to  mar  them.  But  happiness  is  the  end  and  perfection  of  the 
humcUi  species,  since  all  men  naturallv  desire  it.  Happiness  then  is  a  common 
'^ood,  [Possible  to  accrue  to  all  men,  except  in  cases  where  an  obstacle  arises 
to  deprive  some  of  it.  But  few  thev  are  who  arrive  at  this  knowledge  of 
(iod  hv  wav  of  demonstration,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  mentioned 
above  (B.  I,  Chap.  IV).  Such  scientific  knowledge  then  is  not  the  essence 
of  human  happiness. 

1^.  Happiness  excludes  all  misery.  But  deception  and  error  is  a  great  part 
of  misery.  Now  in  the  knowled'^e  of  God  bv  demonstration  manifold  error 
ina\  be  mingled,  as  is  clear  in  the  case  of  manv  who  have  found  out  some 
truths  about  (rod  in  that  wav,  and  further  following  their  own  ideas,  in  the 
fuluie  of  tlemonstration,  ha\'e  fdlen  into  many  sorts  c^f  error.  And  if  any 
ha\e  f  Hind  truth  in  the  things  of  Ciod  so  perfectly  by  the  way  of  demonstra- 
tion as  that  wo  error  has  entered  their  minds, such  men  certainly  have  been  very 
few:  a  rarity  of  attainment  which  does  not  befit  happiness,  happiness  being 
the  conimon  end  of  alLf 

4.  Hap[-»iness  consists  in  perfect  activity.  Now  for  the  perfecdion  of  the 
actixitv  of  knowledge  certainty  is  required:  but  the  aforesaid  knowledge  has 
much  of  uncertainty. 

CHAPTER  XL    That  Happiness  does  not  consist  in  the 

Knozu ledge  of  God  hy  Faith 

HAIMMNKSS  is  the  perfect  activitv  of  the  human  intellect  (Chap. 
XXA'I).  But  in  the  knowledge  that  is  of  faith,  though  there  is  high 
[KM'fection  on  the  part  of  the  object  so  apprehended,  there  is  great 
imperfection  ka\  tlie  side  of  intellect,  for  intellect  does  not  understand  that 
to  whith  it  assents  in  belie\"in^. 

2.  hdnal  happiness  does  not  consist  principally  in  any  act  of  will  (Chap. 
XX\'I).  But  in  the  knowledge  of  faith  the  will  has  a  leading  part:  for  the 
under.staiuhng  assents  bv  faith  to  the  things  proposed  to  it,  because  it  wdlls 
t<'  do  so,  without  being  necessarily  drawn  by  the  direct  evidence  of  truth. 

3.  He  who  believes,  yields  assent  to  things  proposed  to  him  by  another, 
which  himself  he  does  not  see:  hence  the  knowledge  of  faith  is  more  like 
hearing  than  seeing.  Since  then  happiness  consists  in  the  highest  knowledge 
of  CJod,  it  cannot  consist  in  the  knowdedge  of  faith. 

4.  Happiness  being  the  last  end,  all  natural  desire  is  thereby  appeased. 
But  the  knowledge  of  faith,  far  from  appeasing  desire,  rather  excites  it, 
since  every  one  desires  to  see  that  which  he  believes. 

S'.-c  H.  1,  C!i,>p.  XI\',  iiotr,  p.   I  \.  tati.qui  e^t  iOmmums finii.  These  word-  have  .1  bearing 

t  I'atet  coijuuie  i.iuassiinoi,quod  noH  congruit  fcihi-      on  another  t^ucstion,  the  number  of  the  elect. 
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CHAPTERS  XLI-XLV* 


*  "  A  separately  subsistent  intelligence,"  writes 
St  Thomas  (Chap.  XLI),  "  by  knowing  its  own  es- 
sence, knows  both  what  is  above  it  and  what  is  below 
it,  particularly  if  what  is  above  it  is  also  its  cause, 
since  the  likeness  of  the  cause  must  be  found  in  the 
crt'ed.  Hence,  since  God  is  the  cause  of  all  created 
subsistent  intelligences,  they,  by  knowing  their  own 
essences,  know  by  some  sort  of  vision  (per  modum 
t'ision'is  rujusdam)  even  God  Himself:  for  a  thing  is 
known  by  intellect  m  a  manner  of  vision,  when  its 
likeness  exists  in  intellect:  whatever  intelledt  then 
apprehends  a  separately  subsistent  intelligence,  and 
knovv>  the  same  m  its  e-^scntial  nature,  sees  Cjod  in  a 
higher  way  than  is  possible  by  any  of  the  modes  ot 
cognition  already  mentioned."  Know  an  angel,  then, 
or  pure  spirit,  in  his  essence,  and  vou  will  thereby 
have  a  higher  knowledge  of  God  than  any  that  you 
could  attain  by  any  other  speculation  of  science  or 
philosophy.  Consequently,  if  the  knowledge  of  God 
be  happiness,  happiness,  it  seems,  will  best  open  to 
us  men,  if  we  can  find  some  method  of  reading  the 
innermost  natures  ot  .ingels.  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias  {Ji.  a.d.  zoo),  Avempace  (Ibn-Badja,  d.  I  13S), 
and  Avcrroes  (Ibn-Roschd,  d.  i  l9S),each  was  quoted 
in  St  Thomas's  day  as  the  author  of  a  method  en- 
abling men  to  do  thi>,  methods  which  St  Thomas 
elaborately  confutes  in  these  chapters.  Avempace's 
plan  was  to  study  the  speculative  sciences,  and  thence 
forming  abstracl  generalisations,  one  higher  than  the 
other, — or  perhaps  he  meant  (what  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing)  one  fuller  of  'content'  than  the 
other, — to  ascend  to  the  cognition  of  pure  intelli- 
gence. St  Thomas  describes  the  process  in  scholastic 
terms,  thus:  "  to  extrad  the  quiddity  of  everything 
which  is  not  its  own  quiddity;  and  if  that  quiddity 
has  a  quiddity,  again  to  abstra(5\  the  quiddity  of  that 
quiddity,  till  we  come  to  a  stand  somewhere,  arriv- 
ing by  the  method  of  analysis  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  quiddity  of  a  being,  subsisting  apart,  which  has 
not  another  quiddity"  (Chap.  XLI):  which  words 
perhaps  need  some  explanation,  •' 'I'he  quiddity  of  a 
thing  which  is  not  its  own  quiddity  "  means  then  an 
essence,  or  essential  quality,  which  is  shared  by  many 
subjedts,  and  is  not  all  embodied  in  one  subjed,  con- 
stituting that  subjed  entirely.  Thus  prudence  is  in 
Cato,  and  m  man}'  others  besides.  Cato  is  not  all 
prudence:  he  is  not  the  embodiment  of  sheer  pru- 
dence and  nothing  else.  Prudence  then  in  Cato  is  a 
quiddity  which  is  not  its  own  quiddity.  St  Thomas 
well  observes  that  .Avempace's  method  is  F'latonic 
Idealism  revived.  He  adds  that,  starting  as  our  abstrac- 
tions must,  from  sensible  objects,  we  can  never  attain 
to  a  view  of  the  essential  nature  of  a  pure  -pirit.  "If 
by  understanding  of  the  natures  and  quiddities  of 
sensible  things,  we  arrive  at  an  understanding  of 
separately  subsistent  intelligences,  that  understanding 
of  such  intelligences  must  be  reached  through  some 
one  of  the  speculative  sciences.  But  we  do  not  see 
how  this  is  to  be  done:  lor  there  is  no  speculative 
science  which  teaches  concerning  any  one  of  the 
separately  subsistent  intelligences  what  it  i<  in  essence, 
but  only  the  fact  of  its  existence"  (Chap.  XLI). — 
Averroes,  as  might  have  been  expected,  proceeds  upon 
his  favourite  notion  of  the  onlinuatio,  or  conjundVion 
of  the  individual  mind  with  the  one  va^t  intelligence, 
aclive  and  potential,  that  is  without  (B.  II,  Chap. 
LX).  St  Thomas's  summary  of  the  Commentator's 
views  ends  thus — (it  is  a  very  free  paraphrase  of 
Averroes's  words  as  they  appear  in  the  Latin  of  the 
Venice  edition  of  I  574,  pp.  iS6,  1S7):  "This  per- 


fect progress  towards  conjunction  uith  the  supreme 
intelligence  comes  of  zealous  study  of  the  speculative 
scicnces,whereby  true  intellc(ftual  notions  are  acquired 
and  false  opinions  arc  excluded,  such  opinions  lying 
beyond  the  line  of  this  progress,  like  monstrous  births 
outside  of  the  line  of  the  operation  of  nature.  To 
this  advance  men  help  one  another  by  helping  one 
another  in   the  speculative  sciences.  When  then  all 
things  now  potentially  intelligible  come  to  be  in  us 
adually  understood,  then   the  adive  intellcd  will  be 
perfedly  conjoined  with  us  as  a  form,  and  wc  shall 
understand  by  it  perfectly.    Hence,  since   it   belongs 
to  the  adive  intelled  to  understand  substances  exis- 
ting apart,  we  shall  then  under'^tand  those  separately 
subsistent  beings  a~  we  now  understand  the  notions 
of  speculative   science;   and   tliis  will   be   man's  final 
happiness,  in  which  man  shall  be  as  a  giJ   '  (Chap. 
XLIII).   If  any  one  used  such  language  in  our  time, 
we  should  understand  him  to  mean  by  continuatio,  ox 
union  with  the  supreme  intelligence,  as  regards  the 
individual,    his    instruction    up    to    the   level   of  the 
science   of  his  age;   and   a-    regards    the    age    itself, 
the  maintenance  of  the  level  of  science  reached  by 
the  previous  generation,  and  the   further  raising  of 
tliai  level.  But  it  is  not  safe  U)  make  out  an  ancient 
author  to  have  meant  exadly  wh.a   his  words  would 
mean,  if  spoken  now.  St   Tliomas  gives  a  reference  to 
the  commentary  of  Avcrroes  on  Aristotle,  I)r  .;•.■.'•'..•, 
Ill,  a  reference  which   I   have  duly  followed   up.   i 
find  that  Avcrroes  quotes  Alexander  and  Avempace, 
disagreeing  with  them  both.  St  Thomas,  I  believe,  is 
indebted  to  Averroes  for  his  knowledge  of  Alexander 
and  Avempace.   Now  nowhere  in  Averroes,  nor  in 
cither  of  the  two  authors  whom  he  quotes,  do  I  find 
any  reference   whatever  to  separate  substances  per- 
sonified as  thinking  intelligences,   or  angels, — nor, 
for  that  matter,  in  Aristotle  either.  The  discussion  had 
its  origin  in  an  unfulfilled  promise  of  Aristotle  (De 
anima.    III,   vii,    10)    to   enquire,  apa   iyhi^j^iTai  twv 
K(.yjiopL(TjxtViiiy   rt.    votiv   oiTa    nvrtiv   /nj   K()^u)ptcrfH\'oi> 
piyiOovQ;  (is  it  possible  tor  ihc  mind,  without  being 
itself  separate  from   extended   body,  to   understand 
any  of  the  things  that  arc  so  separated.')   To  inter- 
pret ru  K€;^<i)pi<r^tVa  to  mean   *  pure  spirits '  seems 
going  a  long  way  beyond  Aristotle,  \'.  tin   probably 
meant  no  more  than  'produds  of  high  abstraction': 
nor  did  .Averroes,  commenting  on  the  third  book  of 
the  Dr  aitma,  or  Alexander,  or  .Avempace,  as  quoted 
m     th.u    commentary,    mean    anything    more.    The 
transformation  of  these  highabstr.4Ctions(Kf  \ov(7t^<i  n) 
into    thinking   beings,    pure    -pirit^    or   angc!-,    \'. a  , 
I  conjecture,  the  W(;rk  of  the  Nc(j  .Averroi-ts,  u  horn 
St  Thomas  encountered  at   tlie    L'nivcrsity  of  Paris. 
It  is  with    these  .Averroists,  not  with  .Averroes  him- 
self, that  St  Thonia    mainly  coiucnds  m  thcsc  i  hap- 
ters.  Tfie  argument  is  intrKatc,  the  theory  whuh  it 
impugns   obsolete,  nor  i^   it   worth   while   further  to 
detain    the    modern    reader  with    the   discussion.  No 
man    now    living    expects    to   'pii.k    the    brains'   of 
angels  -ind    -.0    find  happiness  m    this  life  b}'  sharing 
an  angel's  iiatural  kno\%  ledge  of  God.  Nor  did  Aver- 
roes, so  tar  as  his  comments  on    the  De  iinima  <ho\v, 
dream  ot  anything  ^o  .ibsurd. 

Lest  an\  one  should  tliink  the  expression  '  to 
pu  k  the  brains  of  nn^M;!- '  a  tra\cstv,  I  (juotc  the 
Lafn  ot  St  Thomas:  Si  t^itur  per  < ',i:yi!tionem  intelU(- 
t:^L:"t,  qii.r  at  iX  phii'itr,s''u:tibui,  f> ml  peryinire  aliquis 
n^itrum  ad  mtelligendiU  iubitantiiis  uparatas,  pasihile 
erit  quod  al'iqu'u  m  hac  yita  intelhgiil  ipsas  iubitiintidi 
separatas,  tt per  lomequens  videndo  iptas  substantiai  tepa- 
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CHAPTER  XLVI-77'^//  t/ie  Sou/  i?i  this  life  does  not  understand 

tt  self  by  itsef 

AN  ipparent  difficulty  mav  be  alleged  against  what  has  been  said  from 
some  words  of  Augustine,  which  require  careful  treatment.  He  says 
{De  rrinitatc,  IX,  i'ii):  "  As  the  mind  gathers  knowledge  of  corporeal 
,K„v^.  bv  the  senses  of  the  body,  so  of  incorporeal  things  by  itself :  therefore  it 
I     w.  iiself  bv  itself,  because  itself  is  incorporeal."  By  these  words  it  appears 
thlt  can-  mind   understands  itself  by  itself,  and,  understanding  itself,  under- 
.rinds  separately  subsistent  intelligences,  or  pure  spirits,  which  would  militate 
.  nnst  what  has  been  .hown  above.  But  it  is  clear  that  such  is  not  the  mind 
;?"  .\tiai>t.ne.    For   he   >avs   (/).   rrinitatc^  X,  ix,    12)    of  the   soul  seeking 
knowledge  of  itself :  ^^  Let  it  not  then  seek  to  find  [cernere)  itself  as  though 
,t  uci-c  -d^^cnt    but  let  its  care  be  to  discern  [Jisceniere)  itself  as  it  is  present: 
l,t  it  not  observe  itself  as  though  it  did  not  know  itself,  but  let/t  distinguish 
it.elf  from  that  other  thing  which  it  has  mistaken  for  itself.     Whence  he 
aives  u.  to  understand  that  the  soul  of  itself  knows  itself  as  present,  but  not 
as  distinct  from  other  things;   and   therefore   he   says   (Be  Trw.  X    x)  that 
...nc  have  erred  in  not  distinguishing  the  soul  from  things  that  are  different 
from  it    But  by  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  in  its  essence  the  thing  is  known 
•1.  distinct  from  other  things:  hence  definition,  which  marks  the  essence  of 
\  thin-   distinguishes  the  thing  defined  from  all  other  things.   Augustine 
'then   dTd   not  mean   that  the  soul  of  itself  knows  its  own  essence.   So  then, 
accordin<r  to  the  thou-ht  of  Au-ustine,  our  mind  of  itself  knows  itself,  inas- 
nu.ch  as^^it  knows  concerning  itself  that  it  exists:  for  by  the  very  perceiving 
uf  Itself  to  act  it  perceives  itself  to  be.  But  it  acts  of  itself.  Therefore  of  itself 
It  kni)Ws  concernini,^  itself  that  it  exists.*  •  •        •      ir 

I  But  it  cannc^t  be  said  that  the  soul  of  itself  knows  concerning  itself 
wh  It  it  esscntiallv  is.  For  a  cognitive  faculty  comes  to  be  actually  cognisant 
bv  there  bein-  in  it  the  object  which  is  known.  If  the  object  is  in  it  poten- 
tially it  knows  potentially:"  if  the  object  is  in  it  actually,  it  is  actually  cogni- 
sant''if  m  an  intermediate  way,  it  is  habitually  cognisant.  But  the  soul  is 
always  present  to  itself  actually,  and  never  potentially  or  habitually  only.  If 
thcn'the  soul  of  itself  knows  itself  by  its  essence,  it  must  ever  have  an  intel- 
lectual view  of  itself,  what  it  essentially  is,  which  clearly  is  not  the  case. 

-  and  ^,  If  the  soul  of  itself  knows  itself  in  its  essence,  every  man,  having 
a  .oul   knows  the  essence  of  the  soul:  which  clearly  is  not  the  case,  for  many 


rauu  parnap.hu  modum   'Mus  rp^^tlnu  quo  suh.anUa  This  thought  he  pursues,  <De  TrtnUate  I^' ^hap^^ 

separL  Jln^ns  se  :ntell,^f  Drum  (Chap.  XLI).  .v :  X,  Chapp.  n.-x.  It  makes  to  his  purpose    o    ns  st 

^  This  is  the  translation:  "  If  then   by  intelkaual  on  the  equality  of  the  soul  ^ '^"°-^'^^8  . °[, ^^fj  J^ 

knowledge,  got  out  of  impressions  on  the  phantasy,  the  soul  as  known.   "When   .know,  ^l^^fl^^^ 

any  onel    u-  could  arrive   to   understand  subsistent  and  nothing  else  with   .tsclf  then  ^^^  |-;;j^^g^ 

b,;n,s  cxistm,  apart  [i.e.,  pure  spirits],  it  would  be  equal   to   itself"   (/>   Tn«.  IX,  ,v).   H^/-S-"^  > 

Pos.ble  for  one  ,n  this  life  to  understand  those  .ame  repeats    that    the    soul    knows    its   whole     elf    Se 


pure    spirits,    and    consequent!}-    by    seeing 


r; 


n    I. IS 


especially  X,  iv,  6.   St  Thomas  would  explain:  The 


mmd's'eve]  those  pure  sp'.nt^  he  would  share  in  the  soul  knows  Us  whole   self  ,«  ^>^f'l'^^:^^'^(^^^ll 

mode  of 'th.at  knowledge  wherebv  a  pure  spirit,  under-  not  its  whole  self  ^n  essence  {quU  est)-,  uh  ch  .s    rue 

.tand.ng   itsell,   understands    God."    I    need    hardly  but  w-hat  St  Augustme  meant  is  not  so  clear  Cf.D^^ 

remind  the  reader  that  St  Thomas  himself  rejects  this  Tm.  X,  x,  1 6 :  "In  no  way  .s  a  ^^mg  r  ght^^^    aid 

notion,  and  is,  I  think,  mistaken  m  attributing  U  to  to  be  known   whde  >ts  substance  ^-f^^l'^t^h 

\    .     \  fore,  when  the  mmd  knows  itsclt,  it  knows  its  bUD- 

'  ''-T Augustine  here,  as  his  manner  is,  says  things  stance;  and  when  it  is  certain  of  Itself  i^  is  certain 

whi.h   remain   dithcult   alter  all  explanations  given.  of  its  substance."   Perhaps  ^^ .  "^^ Vdl  t  vve     of 

He  finds  some  analogy  to  the  Blessed  Trinity  in  the  mind  has  some  limited  certain  knowledge  as  vvel    of 

human  soul  thus:  -Fhe  mind  itself  and  its  love  and  its  own  existence  as  of  its  own  ^"^st  "C^' ^^ut  ^ 

knowledge  of  itself  are  three  things;  and  these  three  adequate   knowledge  of  its  own  substance,  else  there 

are  one;  and  when  they  arc  pcrfed,  they  are  equal."  would  be  no  bad  psychology. 
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men  have  thought  the  soul  to  l)c  this  or  that  l)oilv,  and  some  h.i\c  taken  it 
tor  a  number  t^r  harmony. 

So  then,  by  knowing  itself,  the  >oul  is  led  to  know  concerning  separatclv 
subsistent  intelligences  the  fact  of  their  existence,  but  not  w  hat  thev  are  c^m-ii- 
tially,  which  would  mean  understanding  their  substances.  l\)r  whereas  we 
know,  either  by  demonstration  or  bv  faith,  concerning  these  pure  spirit>  th.it 
they  are  intelligent  subsistent  beings,  in  neither  wav  could  we  gather  this 
knowledge  but  for  the  fact  that  our  soul  knows  from  itself  the  meanini^  of 
intelligent  being.  Hence  we  must  use  our  knowleeige  of  the  intelligence  of 
our  own  soul  as  a  starting-point  t'or  all  that  we  can  know  of  separately  subsistent 
intelligences.  But  even  granting  that  by  speculative  sciences  we  could  arriNc 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  our  own  soul,  it  does  not  f  )llow  th.it  we 
could  thereby  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  all  that  is  knowable  .ibout  pure  spints; 
for  our  intelligence  falls  far  short  (A  the  intelligence  of  a  pure  spint.  A  kix^w- 
ledi^e  of  the  essence  of  our  (n\n  soul  mi^ht  lead  to  a  kntnvledue  of  sonie  re- 
mote  higher  genus  of  pure  spirits:  but  that  would  not  l)e  an  understanding  of 
their  substances. 


CHAPTER  XLVll    T/jat  we  cannot  in  this  life  see  Qod  as  He 

essentially  is  * 

IF  the  connatural  dependence  of  our  understanding  on  phantasms  prevent^ 
us  in  this  lite  from  understanding  other  pure  spirits,  much  le>s  can  we  m 
this  lite  see  the  divine  essence,  which  transcends  all  anu;els.  Of  this  fiet 
the  tollowing  may  also  be  taken  as  an  indication:  the  hiijher  our  mind  is  rii^ed 
to  the  contemplation  (^f  spiritual  things,  the  more  it  is  abstracted  from  sensible 
things:  but  the  final  terminus  to  which  contem[^lation  can  possibly  arrive  is 
the  divine  substance:  therefore  the  mind  that  sees  the  di\ine  substance  must 
be  totally  divorced  from  bodily  senses,  either  by  death  or  by  some  rapture. 
Hence  it  is  said  in  the  person  of  CkhI:  No  man  s/hil/  sec  mc  duJ  live  (h'xod. 
xxxiii,  20).  Whereas  in  Holy  Scripture  some  are  said  t(^  h.ive  seen  Ciod,  th.it 
must  be  understood  to  have  been  inasmuch  as  bv  some  vision  of  the  phantasy 
or  corporeal  appearance  the  presence  of  divine  power  was  shown. 

Certain  words  of  Augustine  raise  a  ditHcultv  in  this  matter.  Thus  he  say^ 
(Dt'  Trinitiitc,  IX,  vii)  :  ''  In  the  eternal  truth,  whence  all  corporeal  creatures 
are,  we  see  with  our  mind's  eve  the  form  accordin;^  to  which  we  are,  and 
according  to  which  wt  execute  anything  truly  and  rightly  either  in  ourselves 
or  in  corporeal  things."  Also  he  says  [Qonfcss,  I,  xxv)  :  '^  If  both  of  us  see  th.it 
what  you  say  is  true,  and  we  l^oth  see  that  wh.it  I  say  i>  true,  where,  I  J^ray, 
do  we  see  it.^  Neither  I  in  you,  nor  you  in  me,  but  both  of  us  in  that  un- 
changeable truth  which  is  above  our  minds."  And  to  the  like  etlect  {l)c  'Iriu. 
XII,  ii)  :  "  It  belongs  to  the  hii^^her  re.isi)n  to  jud^e  of  these  boililv  thiiu^s 
according  to  aspects  {^■ati^ncs)  eternal  and  everlasting,  which  certainly  would 
not  be  unchangeable,  wx^e  they  not  above  the  human  mind."  Hut  aspects 
unchangeable  and  everlasting  cannot  [)e  elsewhere  than  in  (jod, since, according 
to  Catholic  taith,f  Cod  alone  is  eternal.  It  seems  to  f  )llow  that  we  can  see 
God  in  this  life,  and  that  by  seeing  Him,  and  aspects  of  things  in  Him,  we 
judge  of  the  rest  of  things.  \ 

Half  \  century  ago,  thi>  chapter  w.is  quoteJ 
against  a  school  then  niucli  m  vogue,  known  among 
Catholics  as  Ontologists. 

t  Why  St  Thomas  appeals  to  faith  on  thn  point 
appears  by  B.  II,  Chap.  XXXVIII. 


I  In  otiicr  \\()rJs  Ontoidgi^ni  y.em>  to  follow. 
\\  c  .iic  carried  b.K  L  to  the  discussion  with  Avcrroes 
(1^  II, Chap.  LIX  Mj.)  .!•-  to  thf  (onncxion  {iCKt:nuatio, 
ittiuii)  of  the  individual  with  the  universal  intellect. 
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On  theother  hand  it  is  incredible  that  in  the  above  w^ords  Augustine  should 
-m  to  assert  that  in  this  life  we  can  understand  God  as  He  essentially  is, 
^ein^^  that  in  his  book  De  "cUcmio  Dcum  he  says  the  contrary.*  It  remains  to 
enqufre  how  in  this  life  we  can  see  that  unchangeable  truth  or  those  everlasting 
aspect^    That  truth  is  in  the  soul,  Augustine  himself  confesses:!  hence  he 
proves  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  the  eternity  of  truth.  But  truth  is  not 
in  the  soul  alone  as  God  is  said  to  be  'essentially'  [per esscntiam)  in  all  things; 
nor  as  He  is  by  His  likeness  in  all   things,  inasmuch  as  everything  is  called 
!||.^,^.'  ^^,  tar  as'  it  approaches  to  the  likeness  of  God:  for  from  those  points 
,,f  yiew  the  soul  stands  in  no  better  position  than  other  beings:  truth  then  is 
j',1  the  soul  in  a  special  manner,  inasmuch  as  the  soul  knows  truth.   As  then 
the  soul  and  other  beings  are  called  'true'  in  their  natures,  as  bearing  some 
likeness  to  the  supreme  nature  of  God,— which  is  truth  itself,  as  being  its  own 
t'ulness  o[  actual  understanding  [suum  intellectum  esse),\ — so  what  is  known  by 
the  soul  is  manifestly  known,  inasmuch  as  there  exists  in  the  soul  a  likeness 
()f  that  di\ine  trutl/which  God  knows.  Hence  on  the  text  (Ps.  xi,  2)  truths 
are  diminished  from  the  sons  of  men,  the  Gloss  [Augustine,  Enarrationes  in  h.  1.] 
savs:  "The  truth  is  one,  whereby  holy  souls  are  illumined:  but  since  there  are 
many  souU,  there  may  be  said  to  be  in  them  many  truths,  as  from  one  face 
many  images  appear  in  as  many  mirrors."  Though  different  things  are  known 
and  believed  to  be  true  by  dilTerent  minds,  yet  there  are  some  truths  in  w^hich 
all  men  a^ree,  for  instance,  the  primary  intuitions  of  intellect  as  well  specu- 
lative as  practical,  because,  so  far  as  these  go,  an  image  of  divine  truth  comes 
out  universally  in  the  minds  of  all.    As  then  whatever  any  mind  knows  for 
certain,  it  kncnvs  it  bv  virtue  of  these  intuitions,  which  are  the  canons  of  all 
iudL^a-ments,  and  into  which  all  judgements  may  be  resolved,  the  mind  is  said 
'to  ^^e  all  things  in  the  divine  truth,  or  in  everlasting  aspects,  and  to  judge 
of  all  things  according  to  those  aspects.  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the 
wordsof  A^igustine  [i^jlihq.  I,  viii,  i  5) :  "  Even  the  truths  taught  in  theschools, 
which  every  one,  w  ho  understands  them,  unhesitatingly  allows  to  be  true,  we 
must  believe,  could  not  possibly  be  understood,  were  they  not  lit  up  by  the 
li-ht  of  another,  what  I  mav  call  a  sun  proper  to  them  [nisi  ah  alio  quasi  sole 
suo  illustrantur)r  He  says  then  that  the  theories  of  science  are  seen  in  the 
divine  truth  as  visible  objects  are  seen  in  the  light  of  the  sun:  but  certainly 
such  objects  are  not  seen'in  the  very  body  of  the  sun,  but  by  the  light  which 
is  a  likeness  of  the  solar  brightness,'  remaining  in  the  air  and  similar  bodies. 
From   these   words   then   ot^  Augustine  it   cannot  be   gathered   that  God  is 
seen  in  His  substance  in  this  life,  but  only  as  in  a  mirror,  which  the  Apostle 
also  contesses  of  the  knowledge  of  this  lit'e,  saying  (i  Cor.  xiii,   12):  We  see 
now  as  in  a  glass  darl^ly. 

Though  the  human  mind  represents  the  likeness  of  God  more  closely  than 
lower  creatures,  still  such  knowledge  of  God  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
human  mind  does  not  transcend  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  borrowed 
from  sensible  objects,  since  the  soul  knows  her  own  essential  nature  by  under- 
standing the  nature  of  thin-s  of  sense  (Chap.  XLV1).§  Hence  neither  by  this 


r''i 


•  Ep.  147  ad  Paulinam,  viii,  20:  "No  one  ^r.\ 
'■ec  the  face  of  God  and  live:  that  is  to  say,  no  one  liv- 
ing in  this  life  can  sec  Mim  as  He  is." 

t  'Unlike  Avcrroes,  who  places  it  in  a  separate 
potential  intellect,'  was  the  thought  in  St  Thomas's 
mind.  The  quotation  referred  to  is  So/t/og.  II,  x:x,  3  3  : 
"This  is  a  convincing  proof  that  truth  is  also  in  our 
mind.  .  .  .  Therefore  the  soul  is  immortal.  Do  at  last 


believe  your  own  reasons,  believe  the  voice  of  truth: 

vhe  cries  out  that  she  dwells  in  you  and  is  immortal." 

I  Plato  might  perhaps  have  said  to  airu  Ka6'  avro 

§  The  human  soul  knows  herself  only  by  obsen'- 
ing  herself  intellectually  at  work:  and  the  connatural 
material  upon  which  the  human  understanding  goes 
to  work  is  some  object  of  sense. 
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method  can  God  be  know 
theefFect.* 


"  in  any    hiLrhcruav  than  as  the  can>e  ,.  knnw 


n  [,.v 


CHAPTER  KLVni   n.  ^.  ^W /.^_  ^-^.^^  ^,  ^^^,  ^^ 

Iwh:i:;:;r::V:;;!;i;:;r£::x^^ 

He  ,s  known  by  ,a,th,  a.  ha.  h.-.n  .,,.„„  ,,,,„,,  (cV ,  \  V  V  V','  ,  v  r";'''.^- 
;'g.iin  It  Is  impossible  in  thi.  bto  t,,  ,,-,;,,■  .,  ,,','''  '^ '^  ^  "l-XL  ;  if 
■••^  to  know  Hun  ,n  H.sessenc       /       ,        .    ;',    t"  '''''  "  '•"'  ^ 

happ,ness„K,.tbc-placcd„;.o„K-knouIeJ,,Ji(;:VcK  vvv\-T;     •      n'"^'' 
that  It  IS  impossible  tor  rh,-  h„,l  I  ,-^'  f*"H.  (Cli..\.\.\\  ll!;itf,,l^.^^.j 

2    Th/l    T       I  liappinc.s  ot  man  m  be  in  this  hfe 

2.  The  last  ena  of  man  b..nnds  h,s  natural  de-ire    so  rU  , 

reached,  nothing  tnrther  is  s„u,.hf  for  if -I  , t  '";  '°  '''■'•  " ''^"  '''-'t  'S 
th.ng  else,  the  c^nd  of  rest  is' n^^  et  ii  e!  1  ,  ^th  ^'  ''"1"'^  ^'  — 
for   the   more   one    understands     theV     ,e V    ,  ""'"■   ''^"'  ''"'^  '"'^-^ 

natural  to  all  men,  increased.!   '  '        '  ""derstandn.y, 

this'i'l^^''?u""  ^"""  f^^'PP'"ess,  he  gains  als„  stab.htv  ind  rest      Ml   I 
this   ,dea   of   happiness,  that   ,t   mvohe.   stabd.tv   as        ni  \         " 

hence  the  philosopher  sivs  that  u,.   1  "'   '"'    -'^  ■    "^^^-arv  condition: 

■n  this  hf^  there'  ,s ,;  ti;^;^  i;;';' "'^' '";■' ^'■•- ■-''■'■-■'-" ^^  Hut 

sa-knesses    and    n.sf.rtuncsv^;,:     ;;;:;:  ^'l^l    "    T    '"   "'''^ 
actu.,t>,  whatever  ,t  is,  wherein  happ.LscEts      '''"'   '"""   '^'""    "'•'■' 

The  method  referred  n.  i.  rK,.  .^,,  i..  .-,r^_  ,  •  „  .„  '  '"^,1^(1 


th     *  ^,\'^'}^''''^  '^^'^'^^  ^^>  ■->  the  stuJv  of  God  in 
he  -ul,  the  .n.unte  n.ethod  of  modern  times,  now 
known  as  the  'method  of  immanence  ' 

t    ^/le  conclusion  t.fth.schapter  marks  the  Point 
uhere   bt    i  homas  dehberately  and  expressly  iLve 
beW  h.m,  not  only  Alexander  and   Averroe.  hut 
^ivribiOiie. 

tit  may  b<=  urged  that  better  than  r.it  i„  tl,c  per- 
ectly  understood   would  be  a  perpetual  pro.re«  ,  , 
understand.ng.  Bu,  God  ,n  heaven'never      p!-  fe    | 

§  "Making  a  sort  of  chameleon  of  the  haorv  m  m 
and  restmg  h.s  happiness  on  an  unstable  foun'dat.on  '' 
£r..  Au:    ,  X,  8).   A  well-known  poem  tells  "oi  the 
chameleon's  torm  and  nature." 


uTerjea.7m  speculationnr:  s.ientuiru-.,  In   th^-  th,r 
eenthcentury:intheIasta,eorhumanprng;;       , 
the  wise.t  have  arr.ved  at  ..ny tfnng  hke  a  ' Vcrfea  ^  k 
of  scentihc  truth  ?'  Tnere  are  nurn- pert uhnuW 
omterterewuh  the  .ead,pn,gres;i:  well  <,n^.^^ 

'-'^^-tj  ijc/,  and  s(,  waste,  its  powers  after  the  fishion 

ut.muntractable.choolhoy:slothandtnn,d,tvon    h 
^mo    those  who  hold  the  .;.>..  t.lfuth.,..^:^^^ 
-. -^^;..  n  stead  ul  /.#,(,.^w,th  It:  wars  and  con- 

uK  >ns  ot  CIV.  society.  At  the  s.unct,me.w-arnn.l 
a  .^  no.  ,  and  the  pressure  of  intuiel  e  ntu  ,sni  n,av  .nd 
^hould  develop  a  counter-energy  ,n  the  Church. 
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\Mth  black.  But  it  i^  impossible  for  man  in  the  state  of  this  life  to  be  alto- 
^etlur  free  from  c\ils, — not  to  say  bodily  evils,  as  hunger,  thirst,  cold  and 
licat,  but  e\cn  from  evils  ot  the  soul.  There  is  no  man  living  who  is  not  at 
tune-  disturbed  bv  inordinate  passions,  who  does  not  at  times  overstep  the 
mean  m  w  hich  virtue  consists,  or  tall  short  ot  it,  whtj  is  not  in  some  things 
deceived,  or  iL^nnrant  ot  what  he  wishes  to  know,  or  driven  to  weak  surmises 
,,n  i^oiiit:-  where  he  wouKi  like  absolute  certainty. 

6.  Man  naturallv  shrinks  from  death,  and  is  sad  at  the  thought  of  it. 
^\•t  man  must  die,  and  therefore  cannot  be  perfectly  happy  while  here 
Ik-  lives.* 

J.  Happiness  consists,  not  in  habit,  but  in  activity:  for  habits  are  for 
the  sake  of  acts.  But  it  is  impossible  in  this  life  to  do  any  act  continually. t 

8.  The  more  a  thing  is  desired  and  loved,  the  greater  grief  and  sadness 
docs  its  lo^-  brinu;.  But  it  final  happiness  be  in  this  world,  it  will  certainly 
!k-  In^t,  a.t  least  bv  death;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  will  last  till  death, 
Miice  to  anv  man  there  may  possibly  happen  in  this  life  diseases  totally 
debarring  hini  from  any  virtuous  activity,  such  as  insanity.  Such  happiness 
thcrciore  must  .dwavs  ha\'e  a  natural  pendent  of  sadness. 

But  it  mav  be  replied  that  whereas  happiness  is  the  good  of  an  intelligent 
nature,  true  and  perfect  happiness  belongs  to  those  in  whom  intelligent  nature 
is  f)und  in  its  perfection,  that  is,  in  pure  spirits^;  but  in  man  it  is  found 
imperfectly  by  way  of  a  limited  participation.  And  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  mind  of  Aristotle:  hence,  enquiring  whether  misfortunes  take  away 
liap[>ine^s,  after  ^bowing  that  happiness  lies  in  virtuous  activities,  which  are 
the  most  [K-rmanent  things  in  this  life,  he  concludes  that  they  who  enjoy 
such  perfection  in  this  life  are  ''happy  for  men,"  meaning  that  they  do  not 
.d)->olutelv  .ittain  happiness,  but  only  in  a  human  way.§ 

Now  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  aforesaid  answer  s  not  to  the  undoing 
of  the  arguments  above  alleged. |j  For  [a)  though  man  is  inferior  in  the  order 

H;x.ui«e   to   every  Here  Ifyfth  there  answers   a       disembodied   human   spirits,  and   this  whole  reply  is 


Here  iu:h. 

1  Understand,  an)  '  human  act.'  No  man  is  happy 
by  the  beating  of  his  heart.  The  proof  tliat  happiness 
consist-  m  an  acll\:ty  of  tlic  best  in  man  may  be  put 
nholastically  thus.- — W'^w.'^  i-  guod.  Kvcr}'  being,  ac- 
t  urding  to  it";  kind  and  >,  apacit)',  asserts  itself  and  aims 
u  maintaining  itselt:  this  wc  may  call  the  self-preserva- 
tive nisus.  Kvcry  being,  that  is  capable  of  development, 
aims,  not  at  mere  maintenance,  but  at  development  of 
sc;t.  This  effort  alter  dc\clopment  is  the  Aristotelian 
</)i'rr(s.  Ii:  a  conscious  ^nd  intelligent  being,  the  suc- 
ceNsful  m.iinicnance  and  development  of  self  is  happi- 
ness, which  might  he  defined  iOr.Si'ia  plcmtudo  esscnai. 
Ik'ing  {t:Sf)  tarries  power  {posse),  and  power  carries 
act  {i^c^rrc).  Power  i-  called  by  Ari-totle //ryfrj/ rt(/;/ij- 
M',  and  act  the  scron.i  aituality.  Iking  is  In  its  full 
development  when  it  reaches  \.\\c  seeond  ihtualits.  Man 
therefore  is  in  the  fullness  of  being,  and  therefore  man 


not  amiss. 

§  A';V.  Eth.  I,  X,  1  6  :  "  We  will  call  them  happy  in 
life  who  have  and  shall  have  the  specified  qualifica- 
tions,—  I  mean,  the)- are  happy  men"  In  X,  vii,  8,  he 
bids  us  aim  at  a  happiness  "too  good  for  man";  and 
concludes  (X,  viii,  S):  "For  heavenly  beings,  all  their 
life  Is  happy :  for  men,  life  is  happy  so  far  as  the)-  have 
an)- likeness  of  this  blissful  activit)' of  contemplation  : 
of  other  animals,  none  is  happy,  since  they  have  no 
part  in  contemplation." 

li  As  there  is  a  difference  between  the  work  that 
a  machine  is  theoretically  capable  of  doing,  and  the 
work  that  under  actual  circumstances  can  be  got  out 
of  it, — one  such  circumstance  being,  e.g.,  the  strength 
of  the  stoker's  arm; — so  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  happiness  that  man  is  absolutely  capable  of,  and 
the  happincNS  that  he  can  attain  relatively  to  the  con- 
ditions of  this  life.  None  knew  better  than  Aristotle 


1^  happy,  when   he   Is  in   the   best  second  actuality  of      how  far  the  latter  grade  of  happiness  falls  short  of  the 


which  his  nature  is  capable;  and  that,  as  Aristotle 
proves,  and  St  Thomas  after  him  (Chapp.  XXVI, 
XXX\'II),  IS  the  act  of  contemplation. — Whether 
this  demonstration  is  suthciently  observant  of  the 
essential  sociableness  of  human  nature,  is  a  point  to 
consider.  Is  self  complete  in  the  individual,  and  not 
rather  in  socict)-:  Heaven  is  the  «nT  7<tw.;/^w  (Apoc. 
XXI,  2)  and  Jerusalem  is  the  city  of  the  gi'eat  King 
(Matt,  v,  3  5). 

I  In  substanti'ii  scparatis.  Include  under  that  term 


former.  He  w-ould  therefore  fall  in  with  all  that  has 
been  argued  about  happiness  in  this  chapter,  except 
with  the  conclusion  implied  in  the  fourth  argument. 
Even  that  argument  is  borrowed  from  Aristotle,  who 
is  said  however  to  have  made  it  matter  of  lame  nta- 
tlon,  not  of  hope.  The  Aristotelian  text  holds  out  no 
hope  of  everlastingand  perfect  happiness  for  the  human 
soul  after  death, — as  Plato  in  tw-o  places  (/'/J<«'rf'c,  114c: 
Phrdrus,  248  c)  does  for  the  departed  soul  of  the  philo- 
sopher. 
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of  nature  to  pure  >pirits,  vet  he  i>  Miperior  to  irrational  ereatures;  and  tficrc- 
fore  he  inu>t  gain  his  final  end  in  a  more  jK-ideet  \\a\  than  tliev.  Hut  thc\ 
gain  their  hnal  end  ^o  pcrtecth-  a>  to  ^eek  nothing  further. 'I'hus  the  natural 
desire  ot  dunih  animals  i>  at  re^t  in  the  enio\nu'nt  ot  -en-^ual  delights.  Much 
more  must  the  natural  desire  of  man  he  put  t<>  re->t  hv  hi>  arrixal  at  hi^  last 
end.  But  that  i>  impossihle  in  thi^  lite:  therefore  it  mu-t  he  attained  after 
this  hte."* 

[/?)  It  is  impossihle  tor  a  natur.d  tiesire  to  he  em[Hv  and  \ain:  for  nature 
does  nothing  m  \ain.  But  the  de-ire  ot  natui'e  ^tor  h.i[ipine~^^)  would  i^e 
empty  and  vain,  it  it  ne\er  po^-ihlv  could  he  tultdled.  Therefore  this  natural 
desire  ot  man  is  tulfillahle.  But  not  in  this  life.  Therefore  it  must  he  fulfilled 
after  this  Hfe.t 

Alexander  and  Averroes  laid  it  down  that  the  final  happiness  of  man 
is  not  in  such  knowledge  as  is  possihle  to  man  through  the  speculati\e 
sciences,  hut  in  a  knowledge  gained  hv  conjunction  witli  a  separately  suhsis- 
tent  intelligence,  which  conjunction  thev  concei\ed  to  he  |>ossihle  to  man  in 
this  lite.  But  hecause  Aristotle  saw  that  there  was  no  other  knowledi:e  fir 
man  in  this  lite  than  that  which  is  through  the  speculative  sciences,  he  ^up- 
posed  man  not  to  gain  perfect  happiness,  hut  a  limited  measure  of  happine>s 
suited  to  his  state.  In  all  which  iinestigation  it  suflicientlv  appears  how  hard 
pressed  on  this  side  and  on  that  these  hue  gen iu^es  (priicc/drii  in'^cNid)  were. 
From  this  stress  of  difficulty  we  shall  find  esca[>e  in  positing,  according  to 
the  proofs  already  given,  that  man  can  arrive  at  true  iK^^piness  after  this 
life,  the  soul  of  man  heing  immortal. I  In  this  di^emhodied  state  the  soul 
\yill  understand  in  the  way  in  which  [>ure  spirits  uiulerstand  (B.  II,  Ch.ipp. 
XCVI,  sq.)  The  final  happiness  of  man  then  will  he  in  the  knowledge  ^^\ 
God,  which  the  human  soul  has  after  tliis  life  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  pure  spirits  know  Piim. 

Therefore  the  Lord  promises  us  reu\n\i  in  /waycn  (Matt.  \',  I2),andsays 
that  the  saints  shall  he  as  the  angels  (Matt,  xxii,  :^o),  who  see  the  face  s/'G--/ 
in  heaven  (Matt,  xyiii,  lo). 


*  "  It  is  better  to  he  Socratc>  di>s.iti^ficJ  than  a 
pig  satistied  "  (J.  S.  Mill,  Utilttarianisn:^  pp.  i  i  - 1  6, 
ed.  2).  St  Thomai  argues  that  a>  there  !>  >omctriing 
within  the  pig's  reach  wnuh  will  satisfy  the  pig,  there 
must  be  -omethmg  wiihin  Socrates's  reach  which  will 
satisfy  Socrate^.  rhough  Socrates  dissatisfied  is  Ivjttcr 
off  than  the  pig,  yet  ho  1-  not  well  oft" — for  Socrates. 

t  I  have  been  at  c{)n>idcr.il^Ie  paln^  to  explain  and 
vindicate  this  argument  in  my  Et'^i  5  d^d  !\  dturrJ Larv, 
pp.  I  3-21.  l"he  alternative  to  tfie  acceptance  o{  it  is 
the  view  of  Professor  Stewart, — and,  no  Jouht,  of 
Aristotle: — " The  (jewpTj^i^os  (iioQ  is  an  idcai:  it  can- 
not be  realised  by  man,  for  he  is  concrete.  But  the 
eftbrt  to  realise  it,  ^o  t'ar  a^  po^-ibIe,  i^all  important  in 
human  life.  The  effort  to  rcali--e  it  co-o^d:natc■^  man'-» 
powers,  it  gives  him  ti.:n,  and  came-  him  on  to  tl-.c 
attainment  of  many  thing-  witliin  his  reach,  which  he 
would  not  otherwise  aspire  to  "  (Stewart's  Sotes  rn  Si- 


comachean  Ethics,  11.44^).  \-  man  \\\cn  .\  l:,:ui  r:.:(u'  i\ 
who  wins  an  in-ur::.  r;-.;  pitta-v  e  m  rrjx'atcd  doles  by 
everasking  for  more  :  1-  thi-  what  Iv  i  le  ;ate-  xii  calls 
^//OT^:«r' We  have  then  the  fourth  petition  of  the  Lord's 
IV.i'ccr  granted  to  the  rejection  of  the  second,  which 
scarcely  looks  like  t!ie  fulfilmcTit  of  tfic  th-rJ.  \Ve  have 
daily  breads  but  no  {.''/i;,.''"; ,  ••;,'.  \\ v  ha\ ;  tiic  race  pro- 
grc<;>ing  indefinitely,  but  all  individual  progressending 
at  no  long  time  in  a  plunge  into  nothingness.  Is  not 
the  case  the  -ame  witii  all  other  animal  l;tc  m\A  \v;;h 
the  whole  vegetable  'AorKl  ;  To  be  -are  it  is  but  man 
alone  knows  it,  and  lus  knowh  dec  :<  \\\-  misfortune. 
I  To  the  cavil  that  the  "^oul  of  man  i-^  not  p.ian, 
we  \v.\y  reply  m  tfic  .".orii-of  .Ari-totlc:  *'  Kvcry  man 
ma}'  be  reckoned  to  !^c  that,  which  i-  tlie  controlling 
.ind  better  {\irt  of  ii:m  "  (-Aj'.  tjn.  X,  vii,  9).  The 
controlling  an,!  b-ttcr  part  of  m.in  1»  h;-immortal  -o.. 
the  'Oul  then  ti  the  man. 
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CHAPIKR  YXXY^'That  the  Knowledge  which  Pure  Sp'n^its  have 
of  God  tlirongh  knoivi?ig  tlie'ir  own  Esse/ice  does  ?iot  carry  with 
it  (I  Visiofi  of  the  Esse?ice  of  God 

W\\  must  fiu'ther  enquire  whether  this  yery  knowledge,  whereby 
separately  suhsistent  intelligences  and  souls  after  death  know 
(rod  through  knowing  their  own  essences,  sufHces  for  their  own 
li.ippiness.  For  the  inxe^tigation  of  this  truth  we  must  first  show  that 
the  dunie  e--ence  is  not  know  11  hv  any  such  mode  of  knowledge.  In  no  way 
can  the  essence  of  a  cause  he  known  in  its  effect,  unless  the  effect  be  the 
ac.eqnate  expression  of  the  whole  power  ot  the  cause.*  But  pure  spirits  know 
God  through  then-  own  substances,  as  a  cause  is  known  through  its  effect, 
innsnuieh  as  each  see-  Goti  as  n:iirrored  in  another,  and  each  sees  God  as 
expressed  m  himse!f.t  But  none  of  these  pure  spirits  is  an  effect  adequate  to 
rhe  power  of  God  (B.  II,  C/happ.  XX VI,  XX\TI) .  It  is  impossible  therefore 
fr  them  to  ^ee  the  tiivine  essence  by  this  method  of  knowledge. 

2.  An  iutelliii^ible  likeness,  whereby  a  thinir  is  understood  in  its  substance, 
must  he  of  the  same  species  as  that  thing,  or  rather  it  must  be  its  species, — 
thus  the  f  rm  of  a  house  in  the  architect's  mind  is  the  same  species  as  the 
\i^x\\\  of  the  house  which  is  in  matter,  or  rather  it  is  its  species, — for  by  the 
s|Kcies  of  w,///  \()u  do  not  understand  the  essence  oi  ass  or  horse. \  But  the 
nature  of  an  angel  is  not  the  same  as  the  divine  nature  in  species,  nay  not 
e\en  in  genu^  (B.  I,  Chap.  XXV). 

3.  F\er\thing  created  is  l:)ounded  within  the  limits  of  some  genus  or 
<pecie^.  But  the  di\ine  essence  is  infinite,  comprising  within  itself  eyery  per- 
teetiiMi  ot  entne  heing  (B.  I,  Chapp.  XX\TII,  XLIII).  It  is  impossible  therefore 
t'lr  the  di\ine  substance  to  be  seen  through  any  created  medium. 

Xe\  ertheless  a  pure  spirit  by  knowing  its  own  substance  knows  the  exis- 
tence (<f  God,  and  that  (iod  is  the  cause  of  all,  and  eminent  aboye  all,  and 
!e!no\ed  {remjtus)  from  all,  not  only  from  all  things  that  are,  but  from  all 
th.it  the  created  mind  can  conceive.  To  this  knowledge  of  God  we  also  may 
.itt.un  m  some  sort:  for  from  the  effects  of  His  creation  we  know  of  God  that 
lie  is,  and  that  He  is  the  cause  (sustaining  principle)  of  other  beings,  super- 
emnient  above  other  beings,  and  remoyed  from  all.  And  this  is  the  highest 
[K-rtection  ot  our  knowledge  in  this  life:  hence  Dionysius  says  (£)c'  rnystica 
t/ieoioghi,  c.  2)  that  '^we  are  united  with  God  as  with  the  unknown";  which 
comes  about  in  this  way,  that  we  know  of  God  what  He  is  not,  but  what 
He  is  remains  absolutely  unknovyn.  And  to  show  the  ignorance  of  this  most 
suhlime  knowledge  it  is  said  of  Moses  that  he  JreVp  nigh  to  the  dart^ness  in  Vphich 
Goit  \eas  (F\od.  xx,  2\).)^ 


St  Thoma.--  doc>  not  view  causation  d^naniii-rJls, 

but  staUrally.    I   mean,  a  cause  to  lum  i^  not  a  being 

which    by  its  changing    propagate^  a  change  to  some 

other  being, — as  when  one  ninepm  filling  knock>over 

another  ninepin,  and  sO  on  to  the  LnA  of  the  row:  this. 

he  calls,  not  ,jui.:flc,  but  'r/5/;V,and  ^.ich  are  the  causes 

of  causation    u-ua!ly   conMdered    hv  pin  Mci-^t-,— but 

caa-ati(j:i  m  St  I  homas  point-  todependence  of  being, 

.iud  A  c  aii-e  i>  a  being  on  whic  h  anotlier  being,  itseft'ect, 

j>  more  or  les^  permanently  dependent  fur  itscxi>tcnce: 

Ithat  1-  why  he  makc^  quite  a-  much   of  material  and 

fformal  ^nd  final  as  of  rjfinfnt  caii-ation. 

f  All  that  p.:re  spirits  know,  the\-  know,  accord- 
itig  to  St  Thomas  b\-Mght.or  intuition  [yis: ,  tnti\u\- 
tus)  :  he  does  not  admit  in  their  mind-  anv  reasoned 


out  conclusions  {lOgnitio  discuisifa).  Docs  this  really 
mean  more  than  that  they  reason  very  rapidly  :  What 
we  call  'sight'  is  rapid  inference. 

1   But  see  H.  I,  ch.  IA\. 

§  See  Ch.  XXXIX,  and  B.I,Ch.  XI\',  note, p.  I  3. 
In  later  life,  St  Thomas  wrote  more  cautiously  on 
this  subject.  What  he  means  is  this.  1  call  God,  let  us 
say,  '  intelligent.'  And  so  He  is  intelligent.  He  is,  if 
I  may  use  a  vulgar  expression,  'getting  on  that  wa}'  ' 
which  I  call  the  way  of  intelligence;  only.  He  goc'^  so 
far  on  in  it,  that  the  poor  little  beginning  of  intelli- 
gence, which  is  all  that  I  can  master  and  appreciate 
a-  such,  i-  wholly  unfit  to  stand  for  His  intinitc  intel- 
ligence.—  To  put  the  same  in  a  more  learned  way. 
God   to  me  is  not   bounded   in  this,  which    I  under- 
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But  because  an  inferior  nature  at  its  }ieii:;ht  attain^  <>nlv  to  the  lowest 
grade  ot  the  nature  superior  to  it,  this  knowledi^^e  must  he  more  exeellcnt  in 
pure  spirits  than  in  us.  For  [a)  the  nearer  and  more  express  the  eileet,  the 
more  evidently  apparent  the  existence  of  the  cau^e.  I)ut  \>\w^  spirits,  that 
know  God  through  themselves,  are  nearer  and  more  express  hkenes.cs  of  C;,^) 
than  the  effects  through  which  we  know   i\<)A. 

[f)  High  dignity  better  appears,  when  wc  know  to  what  other  hi^h  .ti 
ties  it  stands  preferred.  Thus  a  clown,  know  I'ng  the  king  to  be  the  chief  n 
in  the  kingdom,  but  f)r  the  rest  knowing  onlv  s.,ine  of  the  lowest  odiciajs  of 
the  kingdom,  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  tloes  not  know  the  kind's  pre-eminence 
so  well  as  another,  who  knows  the  digin'tv  of  all  the  }M-iiue-of  the  realm.  \\..,\ 
we  men  krKuv  only  some  of  the  lowest  of  things  that  ayc  Thou-ii  then  wc 
know  that  God  is  high  above  all  beings,  still  we  do  not  know  the  heiuhr  of 
the  Divine  Majesty  as  the  angeb  know  it,  who  know  the  hi-he-t  order  of 
beings  and  God's  elevation  above  them  all. 

CHAPTER  \-That  the  ({esire  of  Pure   hitcUigoiccs  docs  }i'>l  rest 
satisfied ui  the  Natural  Kuoiehu/ge  iv/iich  ihey  lurce  ofCjod 

EV  ER\THI\Ci  that  is  imperfect  m  aux  spceies  d,e-ires  to  Mj.m  the 
perfection  t)t-  th.it  species.  He  w  ho  has  an  opinion  about  a  thniL;,  opnii.  ai 
being  an  imperfect   knowled.ge  of  the   thm-,    is   therebv   egged    .ai  to 


desire  a  scientific    kn<uvledu:e   of  the    thin-.-    Hut   the   af  )res. 


m: 


now  k 


•dgc, 


whichjHire  spirits  have  of  God  without  knowing  lli^  substance  t'ulh, 
imperfect  kind  of  knowledge.  The  main  [^oint  m  the  knowle^i^e  (-f  ainthnii/ 
is  to  know  precisely  what  it  essentially  is.  Theref.re  thi->  knowled-e  w  hu  li 
pure  spirits  have  of  (iod  does  not  set  their  natural  kIv-wv  to  re^t,  but  ra.th.cr 
urges  it  on  to  see  the  divine  substance. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  effects  kindles  the  de^re  of  know  mg  the  cau-e:  this 
search  after  causes  set  men  upon  philosophisniL:.  7'heref  ire  the  dic-ire  of  know- 
ing, naturally  miplanted  in  all  iritelligent  l^'ings,  doe^  not  re^t  unle-,  aj'ter 
finding  out  the  sul),stances  of  things  made,  thev  come  abo  \r:uif/u  not  r'.'/./wj/] 
to  know  the  cause  on  which  those  substances  d.epend.  Hv  the  fict  then  of 
pure  spirits  knowing  that  Crod  is  the  cause  of  all  the  substances  which  they 
see,  the  natural  desire  in  them  does  not  re-t  uide-  thev  come  abo  to  see  the 
substance  of  God  Himself. 

4.  Nothing  finite  can  set  to  rest  the  desire  of  intelligence,  (nven  ann 
finite  thing,  intelligence  always  sets  to  work  to  a[>prehend  s^nu-thm^  beyond 
it.  But  the  height  and  power  of  everv  created  Mi!)stance  is  finite.  'Idierefore 
the  intelligence  of  a  created  spint  re^ts  no,t  in  the  knowledge  of  anv  created 
substances,  however  excellent,  but  tends  still  f'urther  m  a  natural  desire  to 
understand  that  substance  which  is  of  infinite  hei-ht  and  exeellence,  namelv, 
the  divine  substance  (Chap.  XLIIl). 

6.  The  nearer  a  thing    is  to  the  L^n.al,  the   -reater   is   its  desire.    I^ut    the 


stand,  but  he  i<  th:>-!i{e,  and  ^till  more  this-llke  to  in- 
Jinitv.  To  cxpres.  the  f.Kt,  I  may  oil!  (ioj.  .uui  truly 
call  Him,  this  (e.g.,  'intelligent');  but  I  may  as  truly 
(though  not  aKvay?  as  safely  t(j  un!nte:lii>ent  ears)  dcnv 
the  same  of  Him,  merely  meaning  bv  the  .ienia!  that 
the  this,  though  the  be^t  and  t^ue^t  word  we  liave,  i^ 
a  wholly  inadequate  expression  to  contain  awA  repre 
sent  Him,  who  "is  not  mere  Being,  but  e\en  !v-\'inl 
Being  in  dignity  and  power"  (I'lato,  Rrp.  ;;  09  b). 
Here  we  have  what  St  I'homai  (B.  I,  Ch.XU')  calls 
yia  remotionts. 


.Mankind  would  be  a  race  of  pliio  ophcrs,  if 
this  w  re  true  of  the  generality  of  men.  Mrn  gene- 
rally will  not  take  the  trouble  of  thinking,  they  have 
not  the  ability,  they  have  not  the  time  (B.  I.Cli.  I\'). 
St  Thomas  is  speakingof  beings  in  a  perfect  .tate,  where 
all  'solicitudes  are  removed,  and  all  passions  arc  under 
eontro'  (or  wholly  absent),  and  intellect  has  perfect 
^\^  aw 
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intelli^^ences  of  pure  spirits  are  nearer  to  the  knowledge  of  God  than  is  our 
intelli'a'nce:  theref)re  thev  desire  that  knowledge  more  intensely  than  we 
tlo.  But  even  we,  howe\er  much  we  know  that  God  exists  and  has  the  attri- 
bute- aboNc  mentioned,  have  not  our  desire  assuaged,  but  still  further  desire 
to  kno\N  Cjod  in  His  essence:  much  more  then  do  pure  spirits.  The  conclu- 
sion i-,  that  the  final  happiness  of  pure  spirits  is  not  in  that  knowledge  of 
C;od  wherein  thev  know  Him  through  knowing  their  own  substances,  but 
their  ilesire  leads  them  f'urther  t(^  the  substance  of  God. 

Herebv  if  sufhcientlv  appears  that  final  happiness  is  to  be  sought  in  no 
other  source  than  in  acti\itv  ()\  intellect,  since  no  desire  carries  so  high  as 
the  desire  of  uiulerstanding  truth.  All  our  other  desires,  be  thev  of  pleasure 
or  o'[  an\  thing  else  desirable  bv  man,  may  rest  in  other  objects;  but  the  afore- 
saitl  de-ire  rests  not  until  it  arrives  at  God,  on  whom  all  creation  hinges  and 
who  made  it  all.  Hence  Wisdom  aptlv  says:  I  dvoell  in  the  heights  of  heaven^ 
iinJ  >nv  thynh-  is  in  the  pillar  ^//\/  cloud  (Ecclus  xxiv,  7)  ;  and  it  is  said,  Wis- 
dom cdlh  /in-  l.huhlmaids  to  the  citadel  (Prov.  ix,  3).  Let  them  blush  therefore 
who  seek  in  basest  things  the  happiness  of  man  so  highlv  placed.* 

•  A  well-known  difficulty  arises  from  this  chapter.  face  to  face.  But  the  Saint's  arguments  in  this  chap- 
If  pure  spirit*  and  disembodied  souls,  for  there  is  cjues- 
tion  of  both  here,  have  a  natural  desire  of  seeing  the 
substance,  essence,  or  what  Holy  Writ  calls  \.\\.e.  face 
of  God,  which  sight  is  called  by  theologians  the  'bea- 
tific vision  ' ;  and  this  natural  desire  of  the  beatific  vision 
points  toacorrespondingpossibility  of  realisation;  then 
either  this  vision  can  be  attained  by  natural  means,  a 
piece  of  ultra-Pelagianism  which  StThomas  is  the  first 
to  repudiate  (Chapp.  LII,  LIII);  or  men  and  angels, 
as  such,  require  to  be  raised  to  the  supernatural  state, 
and  couid  never  possibly  have  been  left  by  God  to  the 
mere  intrinsic  powersof  their  nature, — a  position  vir- 
tually Pelagian,  as  making  grace  arequisiteof  nature, — 
a  position  formally  condemned  b}'  the  Church  in  Baius 
(Michael  Le  Bay  of  Louvain)  and  Jan^enius,  and  re- 
jected by  all  modern  Catholic  theologians,  who  insist 
on  the  absolute  possibility  of  what  they  call  a  'state 
of  pure  (mere)  nature.' Three  Popes,  in  1567,  1 579, 
164!,  condemned  this  proposition  of  Baius:  "It  is  an 
opinion  excogitated  by  vain  and  otiose  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  folly  of  philosophers,  that  man  in  in-  tir-t 
origin  was  the  recipient  of  gifts  superadded  to  hi- 
nature,  and  so  was  elevated  b',  the  divine  bounty 
and  adopted  to  be  a  son  of  Gud."  Baius  meant  that 
these  gifts  of  adoption  and  sonship  were  proper  to 
human  nature.  Again  this  saying  of  Quesnel  is  con- 
demned in  the  Bull  IJn'igenitus  ot"  i  ~  n  :  ''  The  grace 
of  God  is  a  consctjuence  of  nature,  and  was  due  to 
nature  sound  and  whole."  This  matter  is  lucidl}'  ex- 
plained in  Father  Harp'r\  Peace  through  the  Truth, 
First  Series,  pp.  293-296.  I  have  written  upon  t!ie 
subject.  Ethics  and  Natural  Lavf,  pp.  zi-^^;  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Conferences,  First  Series,  pp.  z\  i  -2  1  ~, 

253-257. 

But  how  deliver  St  'Fhoma^  from  the  dilemma  r 
The  usual  escape  is  by  saying  that  he  writes,  not  (jf 
human  souls  and  angels  as  tiuy  .ire  tVom  the  pure 
view  of  philosophy,  in  puris  naturalibus,  but  as  they 
actually  are  in  the  historical  order  of  Providence, 
elevated  to  the  supernatural  ^tate,  destined  and  fitted 
by  Cjod's  gratuitous   buunty  to  sec   Him    ultimately 


ter  are  purel\-  rational  and  philosophical,  containing 
not  the  slightest  reference  to  any  fact  presupposed 
irom  revelation. 

Ox  shall  wc  sa}'  that  i.e  deals  only  in  ctKora, 
arguments  of  congruit) ,  but  not  of  necessity,  or  as 
he  says  (B.  I,  Ch.  IX),  rationes  yerisimi/es  ad fidelium 
exercitium  et  consolationem?  Against  this  interpretation 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  chapter  is  an  essential 
link  in  a  long  chain  of  argument^  (Chapp.  XX\'I- 
Ll\')  evidenth-  meant  for  a  demonstrated  theorv  of 
happiness. 

I  think  wc  should  consider  what  St  I'homas 
would  have  said  to  the  following  rcpl)'  to  the  argu- 
mentation of  this  chapter. 

There  is  no  natural  desire  of  that  ixhich  created  nature, 
as  such,  is  not  capable  of  attaining  in  any  shape  or  firm. 

But  treated  nature,  as  such,  is  not  capable  of  attain- 
ing, in  any  shape  or  form  to  the  vision  of  God  face  to  face- 
therefore. 

This  difficult}'  1  doubt  if  St  Thomas  ever  raised 
to  himself,  or  had  brought  before  him.  It  came  into 
prominei'ice  three  or  four  centuries  later  in  the  dis- 
putes with  Baius  and  Jansenius.  Had  StThomas  been 
confronted  with  it,  I  am  confident  that  he  would  have 
met  it  a-  Catholic  theologians  now  do.  He  would 
have  acknowledged  that  angeli  and  human  spirits,  in 
their  m.ere  natural  condition,  would  find  satisfaction 
and  perfect  natural  happiness  in  a  vision  of  God 
niediate  and  indirect.  He  might  possibly  still  argue 
a  certain  congruit}'  m  such  intelligent  creatures  being 
raided  to  the  jupernatural  state  and  made  capable  of 
seeing  God.  He  might  and  he  might  not,  for  such 
elevation  is  a  stupendous  advance  upon  nature;  and 
the  vision  of  God,  but  for  its  being  a  revealed  fact, 
would  be  beyond  any  creature's  dream.  It  hath  not 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  (i  Cor.  ii,  9). 
But  once  raised  to  the  supernatural  order  and  endowed 
with  grace,  St  Thomas  would  argue  invincibly  that 
there  is  no  proper  happiness  for  created  spirits  except 
face  to  face  with  the  beauty  and  glory  of  God. 
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AS  .hnun  ahnvc  iC'hap.  XLlXl,  tlu-  a.vuK-  M,lM;,„cr  cannot  he  seen 
In   the  intellect  in  ,in\  erciteJ  |Mx-ent,ith.n.   lleiKe,  it'(;.,J-.  e-.e-i 
i>  n.  he  >een,  the  intelh-eiKe  imi.t  .ee  it  in  the  .livine  e.n.iee  M  '  If 
so  that  in  .neh  v,M.,n  the  Jn  ine  e.^enee  .hall  he  at  .-nee  the  ,.h,eet  «huh  ,' 
seen  ami  that  « herehv  it  i.  -een.*  '  " 

Thi.  I.  the  immediate  vlmm,    ..t'  G,.i    that    i.    pr.ani.ed   „.  m  Seiintinv- 
f  ■•;■,;■  ":"■"  ">''"-  ■^;'M-,/.;M,v;  /.„./,/;.  V  (,  C-,.,-.  MM,  ,,:  a  text  ib.urd 
o    take    ,n    a    eo,-p.,i-eal   .en.e,  a.  th.n,,h  we  e-aiKI    i.namne  a  h.ahlv  f-ue  in 
Deity  it_.elt,  «herea.  it  ha.  been  .h..un  that  (in.l  i.  nu'nriH.real   :|;'|    c  h  ,n 
X.\).    .\nr  aL;a,n  ,s  it  p,..ihle  tor  n.  «ith  ,,nr  h-niiK    taee    to  .ee  (,od   since 
the  nodilv  .en.e  ot  Mght,  implanted  ,„  „ui-  faee,  eaii  he  ,.nlv  „f  l,„dilv  thn,.'. 
Thti,  then  ^hall  we  see  (;,.d  taee  t„  taee,  in  that  we  -hall  have  an  iinine.irue 
v.sinn  o     Him,  a-  M  a  man  uh,,m  ue  -ee  taee  v.  taee.   Bv  thi.  v,.i„„  „,  .rc 
sni.ndarlv  assimilated  n,  (;„d,  and  are  partakers  „,   His  happine.-:  f..r  thiols 
H,s  happiness    that  He  es-entialh.  under-tand.  His  „un  .nlltanee.   He.ue 
IS   -Hd.    ///.v;  /,.  ,/w// ,;^^.-,„,  nv  .,■/„,///,..  /,v'v  /,;,„,  f.r  ,,,  ,/,,//    ,-„,   /,„,,,,  ,^,    , 
's  (.John  ,11,  .).  And  the  Lord  .ml:  / />,v^.,-,  /-V  r, .,;.,„,./.„.//„■,■ /w/^/,.,. 
A//v,/,/.r  w  ,.  ^..,;.,/.«,  //,„/  V,-  w,y  „;/  ,,;;,/  ,/,-/,,/■  ,,,  „,,:,,/./,  ;„  „,,  ^;„^j^,^,  ^  j /,^,. 
xxn    29).  This  cannot  he  understood  of  h..di!v  meat  and  drink,  hnt  of  th  a 
food  which  IS  taken  at  the  tahie  of  Wi.lom,  «hereof  it  ,s  .aid  In   Wi-do,,',. 
Ec,ty,>ny  /,ra,J  .nnl  Jn„{  ,'/;,■  ,,in,  that  I  Anv  n.imU  hr  y,u    (I'nn     ix     ,)' 
They  theretoree-at  ,,,ul  drink  at  the  tahle  of  (,od,  who  en,ov  t!,e  .ai„e  ham.: 
ness  wherewith  God  ,s  happy,  seeing  Him  m  the  w.iy  u  hici,  He  .sees  Him'Jli; 

CHAPTER  r.II    n.U  no  O'catal  Suhtamc  can  0/ us  natural 
prnvcr  a,-?;vc  to  sec  God  as  He  essentially  h 

TH  t;  property  of  a  higher  nature  cannot  he  att.iined  l,v  a  lower  n  ui^v 
e.xcept  hv  the  action  of  that  higher  n.iture  to  uh'ich  it  propei'h 
belongs.  H„t  to  .ee  Cod  hy  the  .livine  cs.ence  i.  the  propertv  o',  the 
d.vine  nature:  tor  it  |.  proper  to  everv  agent  to  ,,ct  In  its  own  proper  U.u^. 
Therefore  no  suh.i.tent  intelligence  can  .ee  (,od  In  the  divme  e'.ence  excent 
through  the  action  ot  Ciod  hrin-ini;  it  ahout 

5    To  .see  the  substance  of\;od   transcend,  the  llntit,  of  everv  crcte.i 

■tec   r    -n     '       ::    ^''"'T'"   "■    "■"-    '"'^■"■y->f   -■-'-!    "■"ure    to    und.er-t.ind 
aceo  d,ng    to    the   mode   ot    its   substance:    but    the   divine   substance    1-  not 
uuelligible  according  to  the  mode  of  any  cre.ited  suh.tance  (Chan    W  \\\ 
Hence  ,t  ,s  said:    V.  ^raec  .f  (yj  ;■  /;,;■  ,,.,,/„,,,,,  (k„„,  „    V,).'  ,,.,!;. 
we   have   ^hoxvn   that   the   happiness  of  n,an   consist.^n  the  vi.on  o    Goa 
vyh.ch  IS  called  /,f  eyerLutin,.  whereunto  we   ,,re   le.i  solely   hy  ;/„.   „.„W 
g.</,    because   such    vision    exceed,    the    faculty   of  every   creature,  :ind    it   i 
npossibletoattnn  it  except  by  an   endowment  from  (..1.    .And   the  Lord 
bcUs.  1  -u-ill  mcuiifcst  myself  t^,  him  (fohn  \iv,   21). 


reply  z 


At  once  the  oojcctum  ^uod  and  tl.c  ohjeclum  ^uo,  the  Aristotelian  o  a. J  .:.  ^..    i;.    n,  e,,..^..   JAA\  , 
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Cri  AP  11 -R  LI  1 1    That  (I  Ci'catcd  I}]teUigc7ice  needs  some  influx 
of  D'lvinr  Light  to  sec  God  171  His  Essence 

Iy  i-  impo^sililc  fnr  that  which  is  the  proper  torni  of  one  thing  to  become 
the  i'tih  i  if  .inotliei'  thing,  unless  that  hitter  thing  comes  to  partake  of 
some  likene--  to  the  fo^iiner.  Hut  the  ih\ine  essence  i.s  tlie  proper  intelh- 
cril')k'  t'oini  oi"  the  ■li\ine  intelligence,  and  is  proportioned  to  it:  for  in  God 
thc-e  tliree  .iie  ^n\^,  tha.t  ivhic/i  inh/crsiiUhls^  that  yi'licrehx  it  understands^  and 
th,:t  n-^'-.v//  is  understo'ni.  It  i^  imi^ossihle  therefore  for  the  verv  essence  of  God 
L(.  hccunu-  an  intelligible  torm  to  an\  createtl  intellect  otherwise  than  by  the 
said  intellci.t  coming  to  he  partaker  in  -ome  likeness  to  Cxod. 

:;.  If  two  thing-,  not  pre\  loii-lv  iiniteti,  come  atterwards  to  be  united, 
thi-  niii-t  i)e  either  1)\  .1  change  in  both  or  bv  a  change  in  one  of  them.  If 
theref  ire  .'ii\  <.rea.ted  intellect  begins  anew  to  see  the  essence  of  God,  the 
di\!ne  e--eMce  mu-t  he  conioined  anew  with  that  intellect  by  way  of  intelli- 
Hihle  [presentation.  lUit  it  1-  impossible  tor  the  dix'ine  essence  to  change;  and 
thcrcf  Me  -ach  union  must  be^in  bv  some  chantre  in  the  created  intellect, 
that  1-  to  ^.a\,  b\   it->  making  some  new  acquisition. 

but  hecau-e  we  arrne  at  the  knowledge  of  things  intelligible  through 
thmu-  -scn-ihle,  we  xVo  transter  the  names  ot  sensible  cognition  to  intelli- 
gi!)le  cognition,  audi  particularlv  the  properties  of  sight,  which  among 
senses  i>  the  no|)ler  and  more  spiritual  and  more  akin  to  intellect:  hence 
intelleitual  knowledge  it-elt  is  called  sight,  or  \ision.  And  because  bodily 
\i-itin  i-  not  accomplished  except  through  light,  the  means  wherebv  intel- 
lectihil  \isi(Mi  is  lulidled  borrow  the  n.nne  of  light.  That  disposition  therefore 
wherelw  .1  created  intelligence  i^  raised  to  the  intellectual  vision  of  the  divine 
suh-tance  !s  called  the  Miuht  ot  Lilor\ .' 

Thi-  i-  the  liglit  ot  which  it  is  slid:  ///  th\  li^lit  u-e  s/iati  sec  tight  (Ps. 
x.x.w,  loj,  to  wit,  ot  the  (h\ine  substance;  and,  'T/ic  eitv  nccdeth  not  sun  nor 
moon ^  for  the  hnghtncss  of  (jod  illumindtcth  h  (Apoc.  xxi,  2  V);  ^ind,  .V^  ?nore 
shiiH  tficrc  be  sun  to  shine  on  :hee  hv  dii\\  njr  hiie^litness  of  moon  to  enti'^hten  thee, 
hut  [lie  Lord  sbiiH  he  to  thee  dn  eyer/dsting  /ighjt,  dnd  thx  God  shall  be  thy  glory 
(Isai.i-  ]\,  !(;).  .\iul  beL'ausc  m  CJod  being  and  understanding  are  the  same, 
and  lie  1-  to  all  the  caai-e  ot  understandinLT,  He  is  on  that  account  called 
'li^lu  :  //•'  ir.r'..  /,//(■  true  hfi!^  thdt  enlightenelh  e'eery  nnin  coining  into  this  world 
(John  1,  S)-'-':  (jo, I  is  light  (i  John  i,  5):  (lidd  in  light  ds  in  <i  garment  (Ps.  ciii, 
2).  Ami  therefore  abo  as  well  God  as  the  angels  in  Holv  Scripture  are 
de.-cnhevi  m  figures  ot  lu'e,  l)ecause  of  the  brightness  tjf  hre. 

CHAP  !  KR  lAV   Argu?nents  against  the  aforesaid  statements^ 

a?id  thci?^  Solutions 

ARCi.  I .  Xo  access  of  light  to  the  eve  can  elevate  the  sight  to  see  things 
that  tran-cuid.  the  natural  faculty  of  bodily  vision.  But  the  divine 
substance  tran-ceiuls  the  entire  capacity  of  created  intelligence,  even 
more  than  intellect  transcends  the  capacity  of  sense.  Therefore  no  light  can 
supervene  upon  any  created  intelligence,  to  elevate  it  to  the  capacity  of  seeing 
the  divine  sid)stance. 

Reply.  The  divine  substance  is  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  created  intel- 
igence  as  though  it  w  ere  something  altogether  alien  from  it,  as  sound  is  alien 

Is  the  light,  .pokcn   of  in  thi-  context,  natural  or  iupernaturalr  Is  it  intelligence  or  faith? 
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from  sight,  ..r  an  immaterial  Mih^tance  from  .cii^c. —fnr  the  .iivinc  -iih^taiice 
IS  the  prime  ohjeet  <.f  iiiteHi-ence,  aiul  the  he-mnm^ of  all  iiitelleetual  know- 
ledge,— hut  It  1.  hevond  the  eafxteitv  ur\re,ae.i  iiitelli -cnee  a>  e\eee.!i  n-  its 
power,  a>  the  more  excellent -^en^ihle  o!>icet-^  are  hevoiui  theeaf^aeitv  ofscn^c.' 
^^rg.  2.  That  Hght  which  is  received  in  the  created  mtelli^ence  i\  itnit' 
created.,  and  theref  .re  tailing  mt^nitelx  ^hort  Mt'Cnul.  Theref  .re  im  Mich  li-hr 
can  rai>e  the  creature  to  tfie  vision  nf  tlie  dixinc  suhst. nue. 

Rc^p/y.  Idiis  light  raises  tliecreature  t-  the  Msmn  ..r"  (iod,  n^t  th.it  there  is 
no  interval  hetueen  it  And  the  divme  suhstance,  hut  it  iImcs  ...  in  \  irtue  .-f  the 
powTr  which  It  receives  from  (iud  to  sikIi  effect,  although  m  its  ,,un  hcinir 
It  tails  inhnitelv  >hort  of  (xod.  lo-r  this  createJ  Imlu  docs  not  CMuium  the 
intelligence  widi  God  m  point  -  ^f  heing,  Init  -nls  m  p.-mt  nt' understa"Iuiln^.t 
^rg.^^.  What  is  created,  mav  \  erv  well  he  cMunatural  with  sMme  creat^ed 
thing.  If  then  that  ligh.t  is  created,  tliere  ma\  he  sM,ne  created  intelligence, 
which  hy  it.  own  connatural  light  will  .see  the  .hxine  suhstance,  cuntrari  to 
what  has  been  s^^)wn  (Cha}\  XLII). 

Re/)/y.  The  \ision  of  the  cdvme  suh.ta.nce  evcecd.s  all  natural  ficulfv: 
hence  the  light  wherehv  a  created  intelligence  is  perfected  tn  the  vis,,,,,  uf 
the  divine  substance  must  be  >afKTnatural. 

^rg.  6.  There  must  be  prof^ortK.n  lu'tween  the  intelligeiu  e  and  tlie  thiiiLr 
understood.  But  there  is  no  propertmn  between  a  cvcAtL-d  intelligence  per- 
fected in  the  aforesaid  light,  and  the  dnme  substance,  .nice  tfie  distance 
between  them  >till  remains  intinite. 

A'c'p/y.  So  there  is  a  [M".  .}>orth  .n  between  a  created  intelligence  and  God 
as  an  object  ot  understanding,  nut  a  prop,,!tiMn  imphing  anv  cnmniensiuMte- 
ness  ot  being,  but  a  proportion  implvmu  a  reference  u\  ,„ie  to  the  (.ther,  as 
matter  is  referred  to  f.rm,  ..r  cause  to  etiect.  I'hu^  there  mav  well  be  a  pro- 
portion between  the  creature  and  Gnd,  a.s  tlie  under--tand,n-  i.  referred  to 
the  understood,  or  the  effect  to  the  cause.t 

Some  have  been  m..ved  bv  tiK-e  a!i  i  the  like  arguments  f.  lav  d-w  n  the 
statement  that  Gi.d  is  never  to  [)e  seen  l)v  inv  create.!  mtelliuence.  Hut  this 
position,  besides  taking  away  the  true  haf^pmess  uf  the  rationalcreature,  which 
cannot  be  except  in  the  \  is.on  of'  the  .hvine  sub^tan.  e,  as  has  been  sh.  ami 
(Chap.  LI),  is  also  m  contradictinn  with  the  authurit\  uf"  Ib.K  Scripture, 
and  is  to  be  rejected  as  false  and  heretical.^ 


But  not  so  entire!/  beyond  tlic  c.ipacity  of 
telescopes,  specfiro^eopc^  and  photographic  plates. — 
Can  we  then  ■^.:xy  that  the  ditferenee  between  a  created 
intelligence  and  th-  divine  is  more  like  a  difference 
of  degree  than  of  k^nd.-  Can  w,-  say  that  created  and 
divine  differ  only  as  rinitc  and  infinite  in  the  same 
kind'   We  cannot   ^ay  that:   for  God   is  not  in  any 


t^inis  (St  Thomas's  phrase  here),  W  non  existentice.  I 
have  written  elsewhere:— "There  is  an  analogy 
between  the  paper  plan  of  the  building  and  tiie 
building  as  it  exists.  ...  It  is  obvious  that  plan 
and  building  do  not  receive  the  same  name  in  the 
same  sense:  yet  there  is  some  connexion  and  relation 
between  the  two,  a  relation  of  the  less  to  the  in- 


I.-    1    (u     r     /-.  vv'S'N         J     L  V       '  ''  '^*'*'-'""  "I  me  less  to  tnc  m- 

nr^r     KI        fr'^        i  ^l,  ''""^   "'"""*   ■'      comparably  greater  which  it  somehow  exhibits  and 


predicablc  of  God  and  Hi>  creature  onlv  in  an 
analogous    ,ense    (B.    I,    Chapp.    XXXII,    XX\1\'). 

The  difference  between  Creator  a;id  creatarc  i^  not 
a  difference  of  djgree,  and  n  deeper  than  any  differ- 
ence of  kind.  I  do  not  venture  to  dissent  from  St 
Thomas's  solution,  and  I  have  no  other.    But   to  inc 

the  difficulty  remain^,  >till  out^tandmg,  and  apparently 
insoluble. 

t  Non  propter  ejus  Indiitantlam  a  d'lvlno  inteUeclu, 
sed  propter  virtutem,  etc.  The  light  then  does  not 
reach  the  object,  and  still  has  the  power  of  carrying 
the  mind's  eye  to  the  object.  To  ^ay  ,o  is  to  confcst 
that  the  metaphor  of  light  ha,  broken  down, 

t  This  is  called   in   the  schools  proportio  habttu- 


represents"  {Oxford  and  Cambridge  Conferences,  second 
series,  pp.  132,  133).  Another,  and  possiblv  a  more 
apt  illustration,  might  be  supplied  by  modern 'graphs,' 
I  mean  one  of  those  'curves  of  temperature,'  i.r  the 
like,  which  correspond  to,  but  do  not  (except  in 
a  very  indired  or  highly  generic  fashion)  rc^L-mble, 
the  fact>  which  they  truly  represent. 

§  In  tin- .  h.ipt-r  St  Thomas  labour-  to  di-prl  tlie 
difficulties  ()t;.'A'W,— -that  conjunction  of  the  luiinan 
mmd  with  a  -uperior  intclll^cnc  c,  which  .Averrcjc-, 
and  the  AralMan  -.  ho.ol  dreamt  of,  and  thought  to 
-ec  luhiiled  in  thi-  lite  (H.  II,  Chapp.  LIX  sq.); 
vvhkh  s  tiilfblcd,  although  in  a  different  manner,  by 
Chri-tian    fiitii    and    eharily,    -anctifymg    grace    and 
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CH  AP  I  F.R  I>V  -  That  the  Qrcatcd Intel li^^e7ice  does  ??ot  comprehend 


the  Divine  Suhst  an  c 


T\\\\  af  wesaid  light  is  a  principle  of  divine  knowledge,  since  by  it  the 
created  intelligeiue  is  elevated  to  see  the  divine  substance.  Therefore 
the  mode  of  dixine  xisK.n  must  be  commensurate  with  the  intensity 
of  the  af.resaid  light.  Hut  the  af.resaid  light  talK  tar  short  in  intensity  of  the 
[)ri'dune-^s  (,f  the  di\ine  understanciing.  It  is  impossible  therefore  for  the 
di\ me  -ub^tance  to  be  seen  bv  such  light  so  pertectlv  as  the  divine  under- 
-t.nuiin"  sees  it.  The  di\ine  understanding  sees  that  substance  as  perfectly  as 
it  is  perfectlv  \isible:  fir  the  truth  of  the  divine  substance  and  the  clearness 
of  the  thxme  understanding  are  equal,  nay  are  one.  It  is  impossible  theretore 
for  created  intelligence  through  the  aforesaid  light  to  see  the  divine  substance 
as  pertectK  as  it  is  perfectlv  visible.  But  evervthivg  that  is  comprehended  by 
an\  knnwinu  mind  is  known  bv  it  as  perfectly  as  it  is  knowable.  Thus  he 
who  knows  that  w  triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles»  taking 
it  as  a  m.itter  of  opinion  on  probable  grouiuls  because  wise  men  say  so,  does 
iint  vet  coan[M-ehend  that  truth:  he  alone  comprehends  it,  who  knows  it  as 
matter  ot  science,  through  the  medium  of  a  demonstration  showing  cause. 
It  is  imi^'.s^ble  theref  .re  fir  anv  created  intelligence  to  comprehend  the  divine 
substance. 

2.  bdnite  [^ower  caniK.t  com[xiss  in  its  activity  an  infinite  object.  But  the 
(iiNine  substance  is  inhnite  in  com[\iris()n  with  every  created  intellect,  since 
e\  er\   cre.ired  intellect  is  bounded  within  the  limits  of  a  certain  species. 

Wdien  it  is  saui  that  the  divine  substance  is  seen  but  not  comprehended 
by  created  intelligence,  the  meaning  is  not  that  something  ot  it  is  seen  and 
somethiiiLi  not  seen,  sinee  the  tlixine  substance  is  absolutely  simple:  what  is 
meant  1^  that  it  is  not  seen  perfectly  so  far  as  it  is  visible.  In  the  same  way 
he  who  hold-,  a  demoiistr.d^le  conclusion  as  a  matter  ot  opinion,  is  said  to 
know  It  but  not  to  comprehend  it,  because  he  does  not  know  it  perfectly, 
that  is,  scientitically,  though   there  is  wo  part  of  it  that  he  does  not  know.* 

CHAPTER  LVI    Thiat  no  Qrcatcd  Intelligence  i?!  seeing  God  sees 

(dl  thniu-s  that  can  he  seen  in  Him 

TIIF.X  only  does  the  knowletlge  of  a  principle  necessitate  the  know- 
letlge  nt  all  its  effects,  when  the  principle  is  thoroughly  comprehended 
In  the  understanding:  f  )r  so  a  principle  is  known  to  the  whole  extent 
"t  Its  power,  all  its  etfects  being  known  as  caused  by  it.  But  through  the 
dixine  essence  otner  thiiiLTs  are  known  as  effects  from  their  cause.  Since  then 
crea.ted  intelligence  cannot  know  the  divine  substance  so  as  to  comprehend 
It,  there  is  no  necessity  f.r  it  in  seeing  the  divine  substance  to  see  all  things 
that  can  be  known  thereby. 

3.  The  extent  of  any  power  is  measured  by  the  objects  to  which  it  reaches. 
To  kn(.w  then  all  the  objects  to  which  any  power  reaches  is  to  comprehend 
the  pt.wer  itselt.  But  the  di\ine  pcnver,  being  intinite,  can  be  comprehended 

-aerament-;  whJi  ha>  it>  perfed\  fulfilment  in  the  ]\\c^i,cd  \n  \\i::\\(i\\  yiu'cKt  Dcur  ftum,  sed  r.nti  totalitrr, 
beatific  vision.  It  is  a  Tfhite  counter,  inscribed  rtith  A  further  illustration,  Higge.ted  b}-  Cardinal  New- 
'■■  '.\'!T  ';.;".>•,  ^\hich  none  knoixet/i  but  him  rtho  receiycth       man'-  Crammar  of  Jiscniy\>  the  case  of  two  men  both 


(A; 


I -).    I    mean,  there  are  ditfii  ultie<  in    tl 


le 


explanation  ot  it,  be)  ond  the  po^^er  of  ir.ortal  facul- 
ties to  M:)]ve. 

I  hi-  1-  tomiuonl)'  expressed  b}'  sa}ing  that  liie 


knowing  the  vune  proposition,  the  one  with  a 
'notional,'  the  other  with  a  'real'  assent:  only  the 
latter  can  be  said  fully  to  grasp  or  comprehend  the 

truth. 
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by  no  created  intelligence,  a^  neither  can  the  diNine  essence  ((1iap.  L\';. 
Neither  then  can  any  created  intelligence  know  all  the  objects  to  which  the 
div^ine  power  extends. 

5.  No  C(^gniti\e  tacultv  know-  anvthiiiLi  e\ce[>t  und.ei'  the  a-pect  i  <{  its 
proper  object:  thus  bv  sight  we  know  thin^-  oidx  a-  dlourcL  \m\\  the 
proper  object  ot  mtelh^ence  is  w!iate\er  i->  m  the  snl-.-tjiK-e  "\'  a  thoi'^* 
Therefore  whate\er  the  intelli^eiue  kn^w  .  s^r'a  thin^.  it  kn^'W  ^  \)\  a  km  w- 
ledge  ot  the  stih-tance  of  the  thin-.  It"  c-\cr  wc  kiK-w  the  -uh-tjaicc  mT  a 
thing  by  its  accidents,  th.it  happ^en-  accident. dh  ,  in.i-nmch  a-  'air  mtclln,  tual 
knowledge  arise-  troni  scii-c,  andi  thus  w  c  need!  to.  anade  at  ad  intellectual  \  icw 
ot  substance  through  a  knowledge  <  f  accnkaito  w  heia-tdrc  thisd,.c-  not  take 
place  in  mathematics,  but  in  the  na.tura!  -cieiicc-  (^i\\\.  \\  hate\cr  therefore 
in  a  thing  cannot  be  kncvNii  In  a  knowledge  ot"  it-  -uh-tancc-,  niu-t  remain 
unkncnvn  to  the  knowing  mind,  llut  what  a  \>'!nntai\  a-eiit  widie-  cannot 
be  known  bv  a  knowkalge  ot' jiis  -ub-tance:  Imf  the  will  ^i^e-  n^.t  tenii  to  its 
objects  altogether  bv  natural  neccs^itv:  hence  '  w  ilk  aihi  Miature "  are  cunted 
two  distinct  acti\e  [Manciples.!  Wdiaa  theretkre  a  \'luiitai\  agent  will-  is  not 
knovvable  exce[^t  haplv  through  certain  edect-,  a-,  when  we  see  ^ne  .ictin^ 
voluntarilv,  we  know  what  he  ha-  wilkai:  cr  it  ma\  !^e  knnwn  m  it-  cause, 
as  God  know  s  ,  ,ur  w  ills,  a.-  lie  kn<  >w  .  *  ither  rdect- ot"  1  1 1-  [m-- >ducti.  ai,  [)■>  the 
fact  ot  His  being  to  us  the  cau-e  >  f  willing  iH.  1,  Chap.  bW'llI  adjin)'. 
or  it  may  be  known  b\  one  intim.itm:.,^  hi-  will  to  aiiothei-.  as  when  i  ne  ex- 
presses his  desire  bv  speech.  Since  then  man\  thin^-  d.epend  on  the  ab-^'hite 
will  ot  Ck)d,  a-  has  been  parth  -hoxv  n  ali\ad\.  x\\y\  will  hereat'ter  ap[^ear,  a 
created  intelligence,  e\en  thoUL^h  seeing  the  -ub-t.mce  ot  (iod,  c;<>e-  not  t'.-r 
all  that  see  all  that  Ciod  sees  !n    hi.  -ub-tance.! 

It  may  be  olaected  that  (iod's  substa.nce  is-omethin^  ure.iter  thani  ,dl  th.^t 
He  can  make,  or  und.erstand,  or  will  hevoaul  llim-elt';  aaui  th.it  theret'nre,  if 
a  created  intelligence  can  see  the  substance  »  t'Ci.id.,  mueh  more  ^aw  it  know 
all  that  God  through  H  imself  either  under-taiui-  or  will-  (  r  can  dio.  Ikit  m 
caretul  study  we  -ee  that  it  is  not  one  ,ind  the  -.ime  thm^  tor  an  object  to  j-.e 
know  n  in  it^elt  and  known  in  it- cau-e.  There  are  thing  e.isv  enoiiuh  t  >  know 
in  themselves,  but  not  ea-iK-  kihiwai  m  their  c.iiise^.  Though  it  is  true  th.it 
it  is  a  grander  thing  to  ha\e  under-t.mdmg  of  the  ui\ine  -nl^tance  th,!n  to 
understand  anything  eke,  know  able  m  itselt",  aw  aw  t"r.  an  that  sub-taiue,  still 
it  is  more  perfect  knowkalge  to.  know  the  cii\ine  -ub-taiKe,  an.!  m  it  to  -ea 
its  ef}"ect>,  than  to  know  the  di\  ine  -idotaau  e  w  ithout  -eeniL:  it-etiect  .  Now 
the  seeing  of  the  di\ine  substance  ma\  !k'  without  tom[M-ehen-io!i  ,,t"  it:  !>i!t 
to  have  all  thing^s  rendered  intelligible  throuah  that  -ub-tance  and  .ictuallv 
known,  that  cannot  come  about  without  comfM-ehenMon. 

I  hus  I  h.nc.ip.  o.ii'ar  prescnt.ition   ot"  .i   l/.r^",; 
head,  tierce  e}•e^,  -.vide,  .vhi^kcrcd  mouth,  .in  i  .•'•  i".i 
ing  teeth:  thc>e  phenomena,  or  accidents  .ir:.  r  r.^rr-.-d 


by  sen>e:  my  iiitelrgence  a  .s-,  //'■.;.'  u  t'-.:tf  (thus 
raising  the  question  of  cjuidday,  or  ^ub-t.ito  _•':.  and 
answers  itself.  It  is  >:  ii:n. 

t  The  distmcfion  ;>  th.it  \\h:^!i  \\  c  J.r.r.v  !-ct'A<.eii 
'  moral  '  and  '  physical.' 


I  r  >  .i[  [ '•■  til  .Mmighty  God  the  principle  that 
•' wiiat  a  voiuiu.ir)  agent  wishes,  cannot  be  known 
by  a  knowledge  of  his  substance,"  lays  one  open  to 
the  objedion  that,  at  that  rate,  the  divine  volitions 
are  something  over  and  above  the  divine  substance, 
contrary  to  H.  I.  Ch.pp.  I.XW  I,XX\"II.  I  -up- 
pose  St  '^honl.i^  wn.:!.!  r  j''i\  liot  .t  p:ttt\t  iomf>re- 
hennon  of  God's  sub:laaLe  would  reveal  Hi>  volitions. 
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CHAPTER  \N\\-That  every  hitelligcncc  0;  every  grade  can  be 

partaker  of  the  Visio?j  of  God 
INCE  it  is  by  supernatural  light  that  a  created  intelligence  is  raised  to 


the  vision  of  thedi\'ine  substance,  there  is  no  created  intelligence  so  low 


Q 

\^\\\  its  nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  raised  to  this  vision.  For  that 
I'ght  cannot  be  cotmatural  to  any  creature  (Chap.  LIV),  but  transcends  the 
tacultv  of  e\ery  created  nature.  But  what  is  done  bv  supernatural  power  is 
not  hindered  by  diversity  of  nature,  since  divine  power  is  infinite.*  Hence 
m  the  miraculous  healing  of  the  sick  it  make^  no  difference  whether  one  be 
\ery  ill  or  -lightly  indisposed.  Therefore  diversity  of  grade  in  intelligent  nature 
is  no  hindrance  to  the  lowest  subject  of  such  a  nature  being  raised  by  that 
liLdu  to  that  vision. 

2.  The  diNtance  from  God  of  the  intelligence  highest  in  order  of  nature  is 
infinite  in  respect  of  perfection  and  goodness:  whereas  the  distance  of  that 
intelligence  from  the  very  lowest  intelligence  is  finite,  for  between  finite  and 
finite  there  cannot  be  infinite  distance.  The  distance  therefore  between  the 
lowest  created  intelligence  and  the  highest  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  distance  between  the  highest  created  intelligence  and  God.  But  what  is 
as  nothing  can  make  no  sensible  variation,  as  the  distance  between  the  centre 
cf  the  earth  and  our  point  of  vision  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
thstance  between  our  point  of  vision  and  the  eighth  sphere,  compared  with 
wdiich  the  wdiole  earth  counts  as  a  point;  f  and  therefore  no  sensible  error 
follows  troni  our  astronomers  in  their  calculations  taking  their  point  of  obser- 
\at!o,n  Un-  the  centre  of  the  earth.}  Whatever  intellect  then  is  raised  to  the 


\ision  ( 


'f   Ciod   by  the  above  mentioned   light, — be  it  highest,  or  lowest. 


or 


inidtilemost, — it  makes  no  difierence 

>  b>verv  intelligence  naturally  desires  the  vision  of  the  divine  substance 
(Chapp.  XX\k  L).  But  a  natural  desire  cannot  be  in  vain.  Any  and  every 
created  intelhgence  then  can  arrive  at  the  vision  of  the  divine  substance;  and 
interioiity  of  nature  is  no  impediment. 

Hence  the  Lord  promises  to  man  the  glory  of  the  angels:  They  shall  he 
"'' •^'"''^^^:'^'  :/'CrW/// /v./lv;/  (Alatt.  xxii,  30);  and  in  the  Apocalypse 'the  same 
measure  is  >aid  to  be  of  man  and  angel:  the  measure  of  a  ??ian,  that  is,  of  an  an^el 
(Af^oc.  wn  17).  Theref)re  often  in  Holy  Scripture  the  angels  are  described 
in  the  form  .)f  men,  either  entirely  so,  as  with  the  angels  who  appeared  to 
Abraham  ((ien.^  win),  or  partially,  as  with  the  living^Teatures  of  whom  it 
i^  said  that  the  hand  y/  a  man  icas  under  their  icings  (Ezech.  i,  8). 


•  i 


ficre  1- 


■n^c  limit  to  tlic  appi'oition  of  thi'- 
pnnciplc.  A  dumb  .uumal  could  not  he  raided  to  the 
supernatural  or.;  .r.  Short  of  intellectual  soul,  there 
can  be  no  sanct avlng  ^.-race.  Unless  the  mind'^  eve 
be  natur.illy  r,p,n  to  intcllertual  truth,  there  is  no 
mem-  I  a  opcnim:  it  to  the  viMun  of  (iod. 

t  i  tie  ei^t,'i;th  phere  of  ^olid  Lr_\-:-tal  carried  all 
t  10  fixed  -tar^  -et  m  it  like  >tone-  in  a  ring.  Beyond 
t--A  w.i,  .1  ninth:  and  the  tenth  and  outermo^  -pherc 
w.i-   the  /r;wz,7;   w,^;^-,  the  daily  rotation    of  which 


from  es'^t  to  wc^t  carried  round  the  inferior  -^phere^ 
Thi^  I'-  called  the  Ptolem.aic  system,  but  the  eight 
^phcrev  already  figure  in  Plato,  /?r/>.  x,  6i6d,  61-. 
I  Disregarding  parallax, — but  the  reckoning  is 
with  the  'eighth  'sphere,' (?(/ j'a/7.7/  tofa  terra  rcmpnrr.ta 
cbttnrt  Icrum  punRi.  St  Thoma=;  had  some  inkfing  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  heaven-.  But  what  he  calls  tota 
terra  \w  thi-  relation  is  a  vaster  quantity,  the  orbit  of 
the  carih. 
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CHAPTER  LVlllT/jat  o?/e  may  see  God  more  perfe&l\  than 

a?iother 

THE  light  oF  glory  raises  to  the  vision  of  God  in  this,  that  it  is  a 
certain  likeness  to  the  divine  understanding  (Chap.  LIIl).  But  a  thiii-^ 
may  be  likened  to  God  with  more  or  less  of  clt)seness.  Therefore  one 
may  see  the  divine  substance  with  more  or  less  of  perfection. 

4.  The  end  must  correspond  to  the  means  taken  to  gain  it.  But  not  all 
subsistent  intelligences  are  equally  prepared  for  their  end,  which  is  the  visi.n 
of  the  divine  substance:  for  some  are  of  greater  virtue,  some  of  less,  \irtuc 
being  the  way  to  happiness.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  diversity  in  their  vibuxi 
of  God. 

Hence  it  is  said:  ///  my  Fatbcrs  h-jusc  there  avi  man\  marui'jus  (fohn  xiv,  2). 

In  the  mode  ot  vision  then  there  appear  diverse  -jrades  of  udorv  anionL' 
the  Blessed,  but  in  respect  i^\  the  object  of  vision  their  glorv  is  tlie  sanu-. 
Hence  to  all  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  though  they  have  not  laboured 
equally,  the  Lord  tells  us  that  the  same  reward,  or  pcnnx,  is  to  be  given, 
because  the  same  object  is  given  to  all  to  see  and  enjoy,  namely,  God. 

CHAPTER  \Ay^~How  they  who  see  the  Divine  Substance  see  all 

things 

SINCE  the  visi(Mi  of  the  di\ine  >ul)stance  is  the  final  end  of  everv  Mih- 
sistent  intelligence,  and  the  natural  desire  of  e\erv  being  is  at  rest  when 
it  has  attained  to  its  tinal  Kind,  the  natural  desire  (^\  everv  intelligence 
that  sees  the  divine  substance  must  be  perfectlv  .set  at  rest.  But  it  is  the  mind's 
natural  desire  to  know  the  genera  and  species  and  capabilities  of  all  things 
and  the  whole  order  of  the  universe,  as  i,s  shown  bv  the  /eal  of  mankind  in 
trying  to  find  out  all  these  things. ■-■■  K\erv  one  theref)re  of  those  who  see  the 
divine  substance  will  know  all  the  above-mentioned  objects. 

2.  In  this  is  the  difference  between  sense  and  intellect,  as  shown  in  A' 
anima.  III,  iv,  that  sense  is  spoilt  or  im[xiired  bv  brilliant  or  intense  >ensiblc 
objects,  so  that  at'terwards  it  is  unable  to  appreciate  similar  objects  of  lower 
degree:  but  intellect,  not  being  spoilt  or  checked  bv  its  object,  but  simplv 
perteCted,  atter  understanding  an  olfiect  in  which  there  is  more  to  understand, 
is  not  less  but  better  able  to  understand  other  objects  which  atlord  less  scope 
for  understanding.  But  the  highest  in  the  categorv  of  intelligible  beings  is  the 
divine  substance.  When  then  an  understanding  is  raised  l)v  divine  light  to  see 
the  substance  of  God,  much  more  is  it  perfected  by  the  same  light  to  under- 
stand all  other  objects  in  nature. 

4.  Though  of  those  wdi(-)  see  God  one  sees  Him  more  perfeCtlv  than  an- 
other, every  one  nevertheless  sees  Him  with  such  perfection  as  to  hll  all  his 
natural  capacity,  nay,  the  vision  transcends  all  natural  ca[>acitv  (Chaj^LII). 
Every  one  therefore,  seeing  the  divine  substance,  must  know  in  that  ^uh- 
stance  all  things  to  which  his  natural  capacitv  extends.  But  the  natural  capa- 
city ot  every  intelligence  extends  to  the  knowledge  of  all  genera  and  species 
and  the  order  of  creation.  These  thiuLTs  therefire  everv  one  of  those  wlio  see 
God  will  know  in  the  divine  substance. 

Hence  to  Moses  asking  f  )r  a  sight  i)f  the  divine  >ubstance  the  Lord 
replied:    /  will  show  thee  at t  good   (E:xod.    xxxiii,    19);    and    Gregory    says 

B^  the  keen  pursuit  ot' ph)>ical  s.v.:c!icc. 
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[Dialogues  iv,  n):  "What  is  it  that  they  do  not  knows  who  know  Him  who 
knows  all  things.?" 

But  on  careful  refle(^tion  upon  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  they 
who  see  the  divine  substance  in  one  w^ay  know  all  things,  and  in  one  way 
they  do  not.  If  by  'all  things'  is  meant  wdiatever  belongs  to  the  perfedion 
of  the  universe,  the  arguments  alleged  prove  that  they  do  see  all  things.* 
To  the  perfection  of  natural  being  belong  specific  natures,  with  their  pro- 
perties and  powers:  tor  the  intention  of  nature  fixes  on  specific  natures:  as 
f  )r  individuals,  they  are  for  the  species. f  It  belongs  then  to  the  perredion 
of  a  ^ubsistent  intelligence,  that  it  should  know^  the  natures  and  capabilities 
and  proper  accidents  ot  all  species.  And  by  the  knowledge  of  natural  species 
iiuiivitluals  also  existing  under  these  species  are  known  by  the  intelligence 
that  sees  (xod.| 

But  if  bv  '  all  things '  is  meant  all  things  that  God  know^s  by  seeing  His 
essence,  no  created  intelligence  sees  all  things  in  the  substance  of  God,  as 
has  been  shown  above  (Chap.  LVI).§  This  may  be  verified  in  various 
respects.  First,  as  regards  things  that  God  can  do,  but  neither  does  nor  ever 
means  to  do.  All  such  things  cannot  be  know^n  wdthout  a  thorough  compre- 
hension iA  His  powxr,  which  is  not  possible  to  any  created  intelligence 
(Chap.  L\').  Hence  it  is  said:  Perchance  thou  wilt  seize  upon  the  footprints  of 
Go  J  an  J  perfectly  discover  the  Almighty.  He  is  higher  than  heaven,  and  what 
wilt  thou  do?  He  is  deeper  than  hell,  and  whence  shalt  thou  {now?  Longer  than 
the  earth  is  his  measure,  and  broader  than  the  sea  (Job  xi,  7-9).  Secondly,  as 
regards  the  plans  of  things  made,  no  intelligence  can  know  them  all  without 
comprehending  the  divine  goodness.  For  the  plan  of  every  thing  made  is 
taken  trom  the  end  which  the  maker  intends;  and  the  end  of  all  thin<^s  made 
bv  (Jod  is  the  divine  goodness:  the  plan  therefore  of  things  made  is  the 
ditlusion  ot  the  divine  goodness  in  creation.  To  know  then  all  the  plans  of 
tilings  m.uie,  one  would  ha\e  to  know  all  the  good  things  that  can  come 
about  in  creation  accortling  to  the  order  of  the  divine  wisdom:  which  would 
mean  comprehending  the  divine  goodness  and  wisdom,  a  thing  that  no 
created  intelligence  can  do.  Hence  it  is  said:  I  understood  that  of  all  the  mrks 
of  God  man  cannot  fnd  out  the  plan  (Eccles  viii,  17).  Thirdlv,  as  regards 
things   that   depend   on    the   mere  will   of  God,  as   predestinat'ion,  eledion, 


•By* seeing  all  things  that  belong  to  the  perfection 


o!  the  liiuvcr^e,'  St  Thomas  wouid  mean,  in  modern 
terminology,  'having  a  comprehen>ive  scientihc  view 
of  the  universe  as  a  whole':  this  would  include  a 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  matter,  and  of  its 
working  arran^-ements,  molar  and  molecular;  an 
understand;ng  of  eledricity,  of  gravitation,  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  of  the  genesis  of  nebula;  and 
stars,  of  the  origin  of  species,  animal  and  vegetable, 
of  the  working,  of  the  mind,  such  as  free  will.  A  very 
wonderful  knowledge,  but  much  less  wonderful  than 
the  vision  of  God. 

t  The  'intention  of  nature'  is  for  corn  to  grow, 
but  not  for  every  grain  to  germinate.  The  '  wa=te  of 
nature,'  noticed  by  Bishop  Butler,  is  a  waste  of  indi- 
viduals, but  not  iiNually  of  species. 


quately  t!)crc:  my  individualising  accidents  are  not 
contained  in  the  species.  Even  if  they  were,  I  should 
not  be  known  as  an  existing,  but  only  as  a  possible 
being.  No  knowledge  of  the  specific  type  of  Julius 
Ca-sar  could  tell  you  that  a  Julius  Ca^sar'ever  adually 
lived  and  died.  This  cannot  be  denied  except  by  one 
who  is  prepared  to  break  down  all  distindion  be- 
twc(  n  the  a  priori  scientific  order  and  the  a  posteriori 
historical  order  of  things,  and  to  make  all  beings  and 
events  ultimately  a  priori,  as  part  of  the  inevitable 
evolution  of  the  Absolute.  He  who  will  go  this  length 
may  march  with  Hegel,  or,  if  he  will,  with  Hobbes: 
but  St  Thomas,  with  Aristotle,  distinguishes  the  con- 
tingent from  the  necessary.  You  cannot,  no  one 
pobMbiy  can,  read  the  contingent  in  the  necessary. 
But  all   individual   existence,  except  that  of  God,  is 


r    /u'^^'j'^^^''^  '.ntelligence  sees  in  the  substance  of      ultimately  contingent ;  while  the  specific  ratio  is  neces 
Crod  His  decree  for  the  creation  of  these  and  those       sary.  Cf.  B.  II,  Chap.  C. 


individuals.  But  St  Thomas  makes  a  dithculty  about 
the  vision  of  the  divine  substance  extending  to  a 
vision  ui  the  dvmc  decree-  see  Chap.  L\'l,  n.  4, 
and  the  la^t  worvl^  uf  thi>  i  hapter.  One  ot  the  \\\,>^-^\ 
can  iee  me  in  God,  if  he  can  read  in  God  the  divme 
volition  to  create  and  conserve  me  in  being.  He  can- 
nut  see  mc  in  ihc  species  '  man,'  for  I  am  not  ade- 


§  It  is  important  to  attend  to  these  explanations, 
since  the  headings  of  Chapp.  L\'I,  LIX,  seem  at  first 
sight  contradictory.  The  power,  goodness  and  will  of 
God  remain  beyond  the  full  comprehension  of  the 
Blessed,  and  consequently  many  of  their  possible 
effeffs  in  creation. 
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justiticatii)!"!,  and  the  like,  which  hcluiiL:  to  the  Nanctitieation  of  the  creature, 
it  i^  said:  l/ic'  things  that  drc  in  nuui  ;;.//<■  kn.vidh  hut  tlic  >p:>-il  v/  nuin  thdt  is 
in  bitn :  in  like  nhinncr  the  things  thdt  arc  J  G.d  UjIIC  kjir.ccth  hut  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  (I  Cor.  ii,   i  i). 


CHAPTER  V.Y^-That  they  xvho  see  God  sec  all  tl)i?io-s  in  Hdh 

at  once 

SIXCI^  it  has  been  shown  that  a  createvl  intelh'L^^ence  in  seeing  the(!i\i 
substance  understands  therein  all  the  spccie>  ot  thin;^s;  Muce  nioreos 
all  thini^s  that  are  >een  In  one  presentation  nui-t  he -een  together  hv  y< 
vi^it)n;  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  intelligence  which  ^ee^  the  di\ine  ^u 
stance  views  all  thinu;^,  not  >iiccessi\  elv,  hut  -muiltaneou^ly.  I  lence  Augu^ti 
says  [Dc  I'rinitdtc  XV,  xvi):  '^(L)ur  thought^  will  not  then  he  unstal)le,  coniii 
and  u:oinu:  from  one  thini»-  to  another,  hut  we  >hall  -ee  all  our  knowled 
together  at  one  glance."* 


le 
ic 
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CHAPTER  LXl^T/iat  by  the  Sight  of  God  one  is  Partaker  of 

dife  Sver/astiniT 


Ltf. 


^ 


ETERNITY  differs  from  time  in  this,  that  time  has  being  in  succession, 
but  the  being  of  eternity  is  all  present  together.  Hut  in  the  sight  of 
God  there  is  no  succe^oion:  all  things  that  are  seen  in  that  yision  are 
seen  at  one  glance.  That  vision  theref  )re  is  accomplished  in  a  certain  participa- 
tion of  eternity.  That  yi>ion  also  is  a  certain  lite:  tor  .ictivity  ot  intellect  is 
a  life.  Therefore  by  that  sight  the  created  intelligence  is  partaker  of  life 
everlasting. 

4.  The  intellectual  soul  is  created  on  the  confines  of  eternity  and  time: 
because  it  is  last  in  order  of  intelligences,  and  vet  its  substance  is  raised  above 
corporeal  matter,  being  independent  of  the  ^ame.  But  its  action,  inasmuch  as 
it  touches  inferior  things  that  are  in  time,  i>  temporal.  Therefore,  inasmuch 
as  it  touches  superior  things  that  are  abe)ve  time,  its  action  partakes  ot  eternity. 
Such  is  especially  the  vision  whereby  it  >ee^  the  divine  substance,  llierefore 
by  such  yision  it  enters  into  participation  ot  eternity,  and  see>  Ciod  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  created  intelligence. 

Hence  the  Lord  savs:  'This  is  UK'  rver/ustin:^,  /:-  /v;9:c  fhre  the  nnlv  true  (i .J 
(John  xvii,  3). 


CHAPTER   LXll-That  they  who  see  God  will  see  Him  for  ever 

WHATE\'ER  now  is,  and  now  is  not,  is  measured  by  time.  But  the 
yision  that  makes  the   happiness  of  intellectual  creatures  is  not  m 
time,  but  in  eternity  (Chap.  LXl).  It  is  impossible  theref  )re  that 
from  the  moment  one  becomes  partaker  ot  it  fie  should  ever  lose  it. 

2.  An  intelligent  creature  does  not  arrive  at  its  last  end  except  when  its 
natural  desire  is  set  at  rest.  But  as  it  naturally  desires  happiness,  so  it  naturally 
desires  perpetuity  of  happiness:  for,  being  perpetual  in  its  substance,  whatever 

*  This  is  not  in  contr.idifiion  with  H.  II,  Ch.ip.       natural  knowledge  ot"  an  an^'cl,  here  of  what  :>  kno\Mi 
CI,  bccau>c  in  that  chapter  there  li  (juc^tujn   of  tiic       by  the  vi  ion  cjt  (ioJ,  \\\\w\\  l^  Hipcrnaturai. 
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thin"  It  elesire-  f  r  the  thing's  own  sake,  and  not  f)r  the  sake  of  somettiing 
cl-e  It  desires  as  a  thing  to  be  had  for  ever.^  Happiness  therefore  would  not 
l)e  the  last  end,  if  it  dul  not  endure  perpetually. 

-^.  Everything  that  is  loved  in  the  having  of  it  brings  sadness,  if  w^e  know 
that  at  some  time  we  must  part  with  it.  But  the  beatific  vision,  being  of 
all  thiii'^^s  most  delightt\il  and  most  desired,  is  of  all  things  most  loved  by 
them  wlio  ha\e  it.  I'hev  could  not  theref  )re  be  otherwise  than  saddened,  if 
thev  knew  that  at  s,,nK'  time  they  were  to  lose  it.  But  if  it  were  not 
meant  to  last  f  )r  e\  er,  thev  w  ould  be  aware  of  the  fact:  fi^r  in  seeing  the  divine 
vtil)-tance,  thev  also  see  other  things  that  naturally  are  (Chap.  LIX).t 

6.  It  is  imi^ossible  tor  one  to  wish  to  resign  a  good  thing  that  he  enjoys, 
except  f  tr  some  e\  il  that  h.e  chscerns  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  good,  or 
because  he  reckons  it  a  hindrance  to  greater  good.  But  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  heatitic  \  iMoii  there  can  be  no  evil,  since  it  is  the  best  thing  to  which 
an  intelliuent  creature  can  attain:  nor  can  he  who  enjoys  that  vision  possibly 
think  that  there  is  any  evil  in  it,  or  anything  better  than  it,  since  the  vision 
of  that  soNereitin  trutli  excludes  all  talse  judgement.! 

8.  Nothing  that  is  viewed  with  wonder  can  grow  tedious:  as  long  as  It 
is  an  objeet  of  wonder,  the  desire  of  seeing  it  remains.  But  the  divine  sub- 
stance is  always  viewed  with  wonder  by  any  created  intelligence,  since  no 
created  intelligence  can  comprehend  it.  Therefore  such  intelligence  can  never 
find  that  \  ision  tetiious. 

9.  The  nearer  a  thing  comes  to  God,  who  is  wholly  unchangeable,  the 
less  changeable  it  is  and  the  more  endurin^^  But  no  creature  can  draw  nearer 
to  (iod  thiui  that  which  beholds  His  substance.  The  intelligent  creature  then 
L-aiP.s  in  the  vision  of  Cod  a  certain  immutability,  and  cannot  fall  from  that 
\ision. 

Hence  it  is  said:  Blessed  are  thev  llvVy  dicell  in  thy  house,  0  Lord:  they 
shall  praise  the,  f\r  e^er  and  e'Wr  (Ps.  Ixxxiii,  :;) :  He  shall  ne\\'r  he  mo'^ped from 
his  pLh\\  that  dwelleth  in  Jerusalem  (Ps.  cxxiw  i) :  Jl'lioel?er  shall  olpercome,  I 
"leill  nia{e  him  a  pUhv  in  the  tanple  'J  my  Gjil,  ana  he  shall  not  go  out  any  more 
\[H)C.  iii,   12 


CHAP'JT^R  EXni    How  i?i  that  Fi?ial  Happi?iess  every  Desire  of 

[Ma?!  is  ///filed 

FROM  what  has  been  said  it  evidently  appears  that  in  that  final  happi- 
ness which  comes  of  the  xision  of  (jod  every  human  desire  is  fulfilled, 
according  to  the  text:  11  h.  f/lleth  thv  desire  with  good  things  (Ps.  cii,  5). 
And  every  human  endeavour  there  finds  its  final  good:  as  may  be  seen  by 
discussing  the  several  heads. —  i.  As  man  is  an  intelligent  being,  there  is  in 
him  a  de-ire  of  in\  esti^atiiiL!  truth,  which  desire  men  follow  out  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  contemplati\  e  lite.  Aiul  this  will  manifestly  be  fulfilled  in  that 
vision,  since  In  the  sight  of  the  first  and  highest  truth  all  things  that  man 
naturally  desires  to  know  will  become  known  U)  him  (Chap.  L). 

2.  There  is  also  a  desire  which  a   man  has  in  keeping  with  his  rational 

II'"  I  df-irc  hunting;  ior  lt^  own  -.ikc,  not  a-  an 
interlude  hetwecn  duties,  I  inu^t  desire  to  hunt  in- 
tes^antl\■,  coukl  I  do  '^o  witlu.ut  fatigue. 

♦  Not  however  the  divine  deerces  (Chapp.  L\'I, 
n.  4:  LIX  a, I  fin).  A  !)ettcr  argument  pcrhap- is  thi>, 
that    it    tile)   ihoii>^iii  that  th.e  viMon   wa^   to   la-t    for 


e\er,  wherea-  it  \\a<  not,  there  would  be  a  delusion 
built  into  their  happiness:  they  would  be  living  in 
a  fool'-  paradise,  \\hieh   is  contrar}-  to  the  idci  of  a 

perfect  ^tate. 

I  And  theieic.re  all  sin  (Chap.  X). 


A 
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faculty   ot   managing   ,,n,i   Jisp„,sing   of  ,„fcr,.-r   thuy,.:    wind,   desire   ,ncn 
prosecute  ,„  the  pur.u.t  ot  an  acvc  ,uui  e.  ,1  I.e.  And  the  ei„et  .-,,  e    , 
purpoa-   or   th,^   de.re   ,.   the   lav„,,  out  „t  n,anV  whnlc  h,e  aecn.d     „ 
e  son     ,i     ,,,  ,„,,„,  ^  ,„,,„„,,,.,   -j.,,,^    ,^,^,,.^.  ^^.,„  . 

h,lh  led  when  ,ea.,n  .hall  he  In  the  he,,ht  „1    n.  ^  ,,our,  l.e.n,  enh^htln^J 
by  d.vnie  \v^ln  that  ,t  ,nav  not  fall  awav  tV.m  uhat  ,s  rrdu  ^ 

3.  I  pon  eivd  hte  there  f,llnvv  certain   ^,ood>  wlueh  a",„an  needs  for  h,\ 
socal  and  p„],t,ea    achvme.  Thu.  there  ,.  honour  and  h,,h  e.tate   th      n 
dtnatc  des.re  ot  wh.eh  nuke,  nn-u  nuri.uin,  r  and  a,„h,„.    ..  H„t  t h  t  v       n 
elevates  men  to  the  .uprenu-  he.ght  of  honour,  unit.n,  them  w,th  G   d      ' 
therefore,  as  God  i.  the  hmr,f\rr,i  ,,  Tim    ,    ,-^1        ;^     l)i  ' 

II-  •,  .        ^  ""(.,'/  '^,' J  1,1   1  ""•  I,  i/j,  so  tlie  Hle.sed  unitec    with 

Him  are  said  to  re.gn:  T/u-v  .,/«//  wV,;  ,.,//•  cUf  i  Apnc    vv    6) 

4-  Another  object  of  des.re  toll.vvn,,^  up.n  end  hfe  ,.  eelehritv  of  tame 
bv  mord.nate  de.re  ot  wh.eh  men  are  .a,d  t,.  he  e„veton.  .f  vain  •,!,.■"; 
that  duune  vi.u.n  the  ble.-ed  hec.ne  eelehrated,  unt  lK-f,re  n,en    who",,, 
dece,ve  and  he  deee.ved,  but  ,„  the  ,„,.,  true  kn„wled,e  ot  (iod  a 

he,r  eompan.o,,,  ,n   hi,...  And  therefore  that  happ,„e..  ,.  verv  freouent 

5-  There  is  also  another  th,,,,;  des„-a|>lc  ,„  c,v,l  .ocietv,  namelv    riches 
mord.nate  craving  and  love  f  ,r  which  ,ncn   becuu-   illiberal  and'  u„i  1    ' 

But  m  that  blissful  .tate  there  ,.  .ntliciencv  of  ,,1|  , 1   ,1,,,,..    ,„..,„,!,   .: 

the  Blessed  e,,ioy,,im  who  compri-e.  the  pertectn.,   .,  th:n,;  ;™^^^^ 


by 


IS  said:  A/i g^od  tbin^s  cdmc  tj  mc  \vith 


I    ViT 


\Vi..l,,!n  vii,    II);  and,  G/ory  . 


i//u 


'-LiCdlth  is  in  his  IvjUsc  [V>.  cxi,   - 

6.  There  is  alM)  a  third  desire  in  man,  common  to  him  w.th   ether  ani 
mals,  the  dc.,re  of   pleasurable  enjoyment^  which  men  pursue  m  t   e  hte     } 
pleasure   and  thereby  become  intemperate  and  mcaumen  .  I  Hut  m  the  hi 
ness  ot  the  sight  ot  God  there  i.  perfect  dehght,  all  the  moVe  pertec    t  ^^^t    J 
Pleasure  of  sen.e,  which  brute  ann.als  al.o  can  eninv,  a.  intellect   ,s      1 1  ' 
thn  sense;  all  the  more  perfect  a.  (,...,.)  the  .ood'in  which  we  shall  take 
delight  IS  greater  than  anv  .sensible  good,  and  comes  more  home  to  u       nd  is 
more  continuallv  delighttui;  all  the  more  pertect  again  as  the  delLhiV^ 

t       said     ll.y  shau  he  mchnatcJhy  the  plenty  ,f  ths  h^.usc^  and  th,u  ,,:lt  make 
t/jem  dnnk  V  //;,  torrent  o/  thx  pleasure  (Ps.  xxxv,  9). 

7-  There  is  also  a  natural  desire  common    to  all   things,  m  that  they  all 
desire  selt-preseryafon,  .,  f.r  a.  possible;  by  the  nnmodenui.n  of  wh  d   de 
Mre  men  are  rendered  tin.d   and   spare   then.elves  too   much   tn-m   1  b      rs 
Thi>  desire   d.,  .hall  be  pertectly  tulhlled  when  the  Blessed  attain  t.  per  "; 
tvtrla.ting  duration,  .ecure  trom  dl  hurt,  accord. n^^  to  the  texf    Thev  sh)ll 

(Isa.  xhx,   10;  Apoc.  yii,   16). 


v/>//  them^  n.r  any  heat 


Hence  the  Aristotelian  ma.xim,  that  tlv-  end  of 
government  is  to  make  the  citizens  virtuou^,  up  to  i 
certain  mca.ure  ot  human  and  social  virtue.  Or  wc 
may  ,ay  it  i.  to  'rationalise' the  communitv,  that  i< 
to  form  tnem  into  a  whole  regulated  bv  reason.  The 
civil  ruler,  as  such,  is  a  hving  puhHc  rea'sonableness. 


coed.  fVom  a  habit  ar.juired  by  custom:  whereas  in 
the  incontinent  man  the  will  ,s  nu  lined  to  Mn  bv 
some  pas.ion.  And  becau.e  passion  cjuu  Uy  pa.scs  off; 
whereas  a  haht  „  a  quality  ditHc.h  to  change,  it 
follows  that  the  incontinent  man  repents  at  once 
when  the  nt  of  passion   is  over,  which  happens  not' 


will   .s  inclined  to  .in   by  it,  own  c  Lice,  tiiat  pro-  ' '""^ '''■  ^  ' '^  r"^..  Euu  u.,  U,  ,,^,  [,  ^ -o,  ,- ^). 
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Thus  it  appears  that 'by  the  vision  of  God  subsistent  intelligences  gain 
true  happiness,  in  which  eyery  desire  is  \yholly  laid  to  rest,  and  in  which 
there  is  abundant  sufficiency  of  all  good  things,  which  Aristotle  considers  a 
retjuisite  of  happiness.*  Nothing  in  this  life  is  so  like  this  final  and  perfect 
happincs-^  a^^  the  lite  ot  them  who  contemplate  truth  so  far  as  possible.  For 
the  contem[dation  ot  truth  begins  in  this  life,  but  will  be  consummated  in 
the  life  to  Come,  whereas  the  life  of  action  and  the  political  life  do  not  tran- 
scend the  bounds  ot  this  present. 


CHAPl^ER  l.XW-That  Qoc/ gove?'ns  thi?igs  by  His 


T^rovi(le?ic 


TlIF  f.regoing  conclusions  sufficiently  show  that  God  is  tlie  end  of 
all  thir,gs.  Hence  it  may  be  further  gathered  that  by  Piis  providence 
He  governs  and  rules  all  things.  For  whatever  things  are  referred 
to  an  end,  are  all  subject  to  His  management  to  whom  principally  that  end 
belongs,  as  appears  in  an  army:  for  all  the  components  of  the  army  and  all 
their  works  are  referred  to  one  last  end,  the  good  of  the  general,  which  is 
yictory,  and  therefore  it  belongs  to  the  general  to  govern  the  whole  army. 
In  like  manner  the  art  which  is  concerned  with  the  end  gives  commands 
and  laws  to  the  art  which  is  concerned  with  the  means,  a's  politics  to  the 
art  ot  war,  the  art  ot  war  to  the  management  of  cavalry,  nayigation  to  ship- 
building. Since  therefore  all  things  are  referred  to  an  end,  which  is  the  divine 
goodness    (Chapp.  X\^II,  XMIl),  God,  to  whom  that  goodness  principally 

belongs, — as  being   His  own  substance,  possessed,  understood,  and   loved, 

must  have  the  chief  control  of  all  things. 

5.  Things  that  are  distinct  in  their  natures  do  not  combine  into  one  system 
uidess  they  Ik-  bound  up  in  one  by  one  directing  control  [ah  iino  ordinante). 
Hut  in  the  universe  tliere  are  things,  having  distinct  and  contrary  natures, 
which  nevertheless  all  combine  in  one  system,  some  things  taking  up  the 
activities  ot  other  things,  some  things  being  aided  or  even  wrought  by 
others.  1  here  must  then  be  one  ordainer  and  governor  of  the  universe. 

S.  b.Ncry  agent  that  intends  an  end  cares  more  for  that  which  is  nearer 
to  the  last  i:m\.  But  the  last  end  of  the  divine  will  is  the  divine  goodness, 
ami  the  nearest  thing  to  that  in  creation  is  the  goodness  of  the  order  of  the 
entire^  universe,  that  being  the  ii\u\  to  which  every  particular  good  of  this  or 
that  thing  is  referred,  as  the  less  perfect  is  referred  to  the  more  perfect,  and 
every  part  is  for  its  whole.  What  therefore  God  most  cares  for  in  creation  is 
the  order  of  the  universeif  He  is  therefore  its  controller. 

Hence  Holy  Scripture  adscribes  the  course  of  events  to  the  divine  com- 

•  "  There  will  be  need  too  of  external  prosperity,  t  This  is  St  Thomas's  way  of  laying  that  God 


while  man  i.  man:  for  hiv  nature  is  not  self-. ufhcient 
fur  contemplation,  but  need-  a  health)  body,  food 
and  other  comforts  "  (.V/r.  Etk.,  X,  ix,  i).  The  laying 
to  rc-t  ot  all  de-ire  reminds  u-  rather  of  Asiatic  cou- 
ception.  of  happiness,  involving  the  removal  of  work 
and  worry  and  of  the  conse(]uences  of  sin,  the  most 
accessible  side  of  the  concept  of  felicity,  viortalibus 
acgr'u.  But  to  the  Thomist  and  the  Chri'-tian,  desire 
is  appeased  by  full  intensity  of  life  {.intcmplatio, 
Oii,>ina):  to  the  Asiatic  by  an  intellectual  stillness 
verging  on  an.nthcua  {mrv.in.i).  We  pra\-  for  requitm 
a-tcrnnrr,,  likewise  for  lux  peypctua;  but  to  the  perfed 
Buddhist  nir-^dna  is  simply  extinction.  Buddhism  is 
the  antithesis  of  the  scholastic  thesis,  cm  est  bonum. 


governs  according  to  general  laws  of  nature  and 
thought. — The  following  argument  miay  be  added 
from  Sum.  TheoL,  la,  q.  22,  art.  2:  "Since  every 
agent  aa,.  for  an  end,  the  direction  of  effects  to  an 
end  on  the  part  of  the  prime  agent  extends  wide  as 
His  causalii}-  extends.  Whenever  in  the  workings  of 
an  adivc  cause  anything  occurs  that  is  not  direded 
to  an  end,  it  i^  because  that  effect  ensues  upon  the 
working  of  some  other  cause  beside  the  intention  of 
the  original  agent.  But  the  causality  of  God,  the 
prime  agent,  extends  to  all  beings:'.  .  .  hence  all 
things,  whatsoever  in  any  way  have  being,  are 
ordained  by  God  to  an  end." 
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mand :  If  hogrceth  command  to  the  sun,  and  it  riscth  not  rn  I  -n  ■ '    -V,  ./      . 


ROM    GodV   y-.vc,-n,n,    all    rlnn,-   in    II,.  nn.Klc^cc  ,t  follow.  ,1,  „ 
c   p,-e.erve.   then    ,n    hcag.^^^    I-'o,-   ,.,,,„'„„,  whux-hv  th  n".       in 

God    intend.,  n.nnclv,  the-  divine  ^^uodness,  thii..-    „-e    dirce  ,        , 

their  activities,  hut  aKo  bv  the  ti,  r  ,A  tl,  ■  ,-         "  'l'HUc<i    not  ,,nlv  hv 

fact   they  hea,-  .,„.e  like,,.!     ,  v     ^    X^'Vir'-'r^'  '"  """  '"^■'■'^■ 

to  dtv.ne  pi-ovKlence  to  keep  thin,.  ,n  l.em^.  ^'   ""'"'"^   "   '^  f'^"!'^'' 

^'  ■'^'   ■'  ""''^"^   •!'■'  pre.uppo.e.  a  «ork  nf  „atn,e,  co  a  wo,-k  of  nun,-,- 
pre.upposes  a  w..rk  o,   Cod   „-eat,n,:  f.,-  ,h,   matenal  of  art  H   nl    h,n 
from  nature,  and  the  material  ofnaturd  thin-,  i.  th,-   ,,    1  "'"  "'">"  '^ 
But  artiHcial  th,n,..  are  p,-e.er^■ed  ,      I  e  ,       ^  ''     ''""""  "'   ^'"''• 

house  bv  the  .olid  tv  of  ,'t "t '       '  '    h         '  "''T'  "  "■"""'  """'^^'  ^"  '' 

■n  be,n,  othervv,.  tha,!  thr,:;;;;;,;  j'^i^^^^:;:';';:::;  n-  -''  '"■'  ^--^' 

the  tt .  ^j;tir;:::;;/::;:;'>,;:;:-'^-v'''-'-,---  ■"  "^^  -^^ct  ..,.„ 
part..fthenatu,.r  i:;,:,r,h.'  :.'7"""''r-''^'"'^^ 

generated  remain  ,n  the,  ,   tr  he       d     ,      ,-    h'.""   ■""'    '''"''"T  "'  """^^^ 

I  change,  hecau.e  thev  tina,  into  natu,-e.   U,i,  di.po.|tio„.    bod.l      „      , 
and  emotion.,  though   thev  ,-e,„a,n  f,r  .onu-  I,  tie    ^^  lilc  ',        '  ■ 

on  the  ua>   to  become  part  of  it.  nature.I   liut  u  hat  helon,,.  „,the  n  ituiv  o> 
..penor  genu,  in  „o  uav  remain,  after  the  act,o„  ,.,   ^he  a.-e      ,      .  e 

when  the  d,v,ne  ..Jtmtv  L.e.  '  ^'  -^"''""^"-■"  ->"  -'-'  ■"  1-ng 


(  r 


It  1.  more  usual  to  argue  the  other  way  about, 
■IS  bt  Thonu.  himself  doe.  as  quoted  in  the  last  note 
that  bccau.c  G-.i  has  created  this  world,  and  keeps 
It  al!  in  being,  He  must  have  FIh  own  designs  about 
It  and  be  managing  it  to  His  own  ends. 

t  By  way  of  i!lustratir,g  the  importance  of  nhv- 
vcai  science  to  the  theologian,  I  note  two  propositions 
of  St  Ihonia.  in  the  fnirth  argument,  here  omitted: 

f'V       .No    corporeal    thing    .icts   otherwise    thm 
through    being    m    motion."    So    Ar'.N.th-     /'/-.•.  r 
\'III,  V.  '    '  ""  '' 


r^;  "  It  .  impossible  f,r  the  motion  of  anvthing      o   pm^'^v'^H"  1^'  '"''■  "  '^^  ""'"^ 
ontinue,  when    the   mot.r  action   of  the  mov.nf       ^'"  ;^     ^^^^:^^  ^""""^  '^  -"^^^  -' 


to  continue,  when    the   motor  action   of  the  moving 
cause  ceases  to  [ie."  * 

The  hr,t  proportion  has  not  been  reconciled  with 
the  laws  of  gravitatl.^n  and  of  cledric  and    magnetic 


differs  from  ^ts/>ositiof,,  as  disposition  is  a  quality  r^si/y 
changed  Thus  one  in  a  good  humour  is  m  a  dts^ostUon 
to  be  kind^  Uab:t  ,s  a  part  of  chara^er:  dnpol^tton  is 
a  passing  ht  {Ethin  and  Natural  Lay,,  p.  L)  Un 
fortunately,  the  word  disposition  in  English  -.  u' -1  to 
signify  natural  or  congenital  character,  the  Latin 
indoes  We  might  perhaps  say  mocJ.  Hut  the  plur.l 
good  dispositions,  expresses  St  Thoma.'s  dispositio 

%  Or  as  learning  docs  not  rcma:^  in  the  n-n  1  <,f 
an  Ignorant  and  unintcllcdtual  pup!  -i  t'-  'en  e 
ot  his  teacher.  When  the  pupil  is  be^nnDn^  .ap.Hc 


'»  Minu  - 


attraction,  the  «c„„J  ,         1,       '   f  ,  ".^^"'r      ""''"  ^•"''  """■   "   ""  ''*•  "'"   '"   !-",,,„ 

matter. sc Thorn., ,„„k  .i..:tl:i:: ^^::^:'  .tr^r™" ;''■;-  ^'T^-r^'^  -- !- .....»,, ^h4 


■  .,-..,..,    ,,,    ,o^-    ,in;rn 
matt^er.  St   I  homa>  took  them  both  from  Ar;.t..- 

I  Insunt  ut  in  via  ad  natuuim,  a.  one  mi^'ht  ^  xx  t,f 
an   undergraduate  innt   ut   in  Yia  r.d  grndum.--  \ 
habit  is  a  quality  diffirult  to  rhange,  whcrebv  an  agent 
whose   nuure    It   was   to  work   one  wav  'or   anothe^ 
.ndetcrmm.tely,  ,s  disposed  easily  and  readilv  at  will 
to  follow  this  or  that  particular  Ime  of  action.  //.;'■;/ 


thing  of  a  habit  in  him:  "it  is  t,:rn,„K  into  nature 
(trrtitur  in  naturam),  as  St  Thom.r  ..r. ., 

I' This  is  truly  a  magnifies  Mtaivunicnt.-^^In  th.  .c 
Idealist   days,  there    ,.    no    dith,  ulty  ,n    bringing  any 


^36 


dropped  out  of  the  thou.h.t  of  the  Supreme  Mind 
Hut  Wod.mere  thinKingof  them  ,.  not  enough  to 
r.n-e  tnem  out  of  the  order  of  pure  po.Mbilities,  and 
transfer  them  into  the  rcgnm  of  adual  being  To 
g.ve  them  actuality,  God  mu^t  will  them;  and  to 
keep  them  m  existence  He  mu^t  will  them  con- 
tinually. Lt.  H.  1,  Chapp.  LIII,  LI\-,  LXXXI 


i 
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-.  C(  nccniini,^  the  ow^'m  of  things  there  are  two  theories,  one  of  faith, 
that  thiniis  had  a  f]r>t  coinniencement,  and  were  then  brought  into  being  by 
CJod;  the  other  the  theory  of  sundry  philosophers,  that  things  have  emanated 
{J:!i\'>-:n!]  trom  (iod  from  all  eternity.  On  either  theory  we  must  sav  that 
thiFigs  arc  prcscr\ed  in  being  by  God.  For  if  things  are  brought  into  being 
h\  (iuil  altc!-  not  being,  the  being  of  things  must  be  consequent  upon  the 
ch\!nc  will;  and  similarly  their  not  being,  because  He  has  permitted  things 
wn  t'l  he  when  He  w  illeti  and  made  things  to  be  when  He  willed.  Things 
therefore  are,  m)  long  as  He  wills  them  to  be.  His  will  then  is  the  upholder 
(ifereation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  things  have  emanated  from  God  from  all 
eternit\ ,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  time  or  instant  in  which  first  thev  ema- 
nated from  Ciod.  blither  then  they  were  never  produced  by  God  at  all,  or  their 
being  is  eontinuallv  coming  forth  from  God  so  long  as  thev  exist. 

Hence  it  is  said:  -Hrarin^  i^p  a/I  things  hy  the  ■ii-o?-d  of  his  po'l'^er  (Heb.  i,  ^). 
And  .Augustine  says  (IX' (nn.  ad  lit.  iv,  12)':  ^' The  power  of  the  Creator,Vnd 
the  niigfu  oi  the  Almighty  and  .Xll-containing,  is  the  cause  of  the  permanence 
(>te\er\  creature.  If  this  power  ever  ceased  from  governing  creation,  all  the 
bra\e  show  of  creatures  would  at  once  cease,  and  all  nature  would  fall  to 
nothing,  h  is  not  like  the  case  of  one  who  has  built  a  house,  and  goes  away, 
and  still  the  structure  remains,  when  his  work  has  ceased  and  his  presence  is 
withdrawn.  'Fhe  world  could  not  endure  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  if  God 
retired  from  the  Lro\-ernnient  of  it." 

I  lerebv  is  excluded  the  theory  of  some  Dodors  of  the  Law  of  the  Moors, 
who,  bv  w.iv  of  sustaining  the  position  that  the  world  needs  the  preserving 
h.nid  of  (iod,  ha\'e  supposed  all  forms  to  be  accidents,*  and  that  no  accident 
lasts  tMi-  two  successive  instants,  the  consequence  being  that  the  formation 
ot  things  is  ahvavs  in  the  making, — as  though  a  thing  needed  no  efficient 
cause  except  while  it  is  in  the  making.  Some  of  them  are  further  said  to 
hold  tliat  the  indivisible  atoms, f  out  of  which  they  say  that  all  substances 
are  composed, — w  hich  atoms,  according  to  them,  alone  are  indestrudible, — 
could  last  tor  some  short  time,  even  though  God  were  to  withdraw  His 
guida.nce  from  the  world.  Some  of  them  further  say  that  things  would  not 
cease  to  be  but  for  God  causing  in  them  an  accident  of  'ceasing.'!  All  which 
[Positions  are  manifestlv  absurd. 


To  St  Thomas,  '  form^ '  were  some  'accidental,' 
others  'substantial.' 

^  C.  ^pora  indiYisibilia,  so  the  Edition^.  Rut  th.e 
Hcrgamu  autograph,  if  we  may  tru^t  the  printers,  has 
corpora  invisibdia.  That  a  body  may  have  accidents 
impervious  to  $en>e,  .1  niicrt)^copic  composition  quite 
other  than  what  appears  to  the  t}e,  Joe^  not  seem 
UHially  to  have  been  recognised  by  the  -dioolmen. 
1  heir  'accidents'  are  the  sensible  phenomena  of 
bodies.  Here  again  th'-  proere^,  of  physics  ha-  seri- 
ously affeaed  iiut.i;!.,  -.  i'hc  use '  of  reading  a 
inedi.aeval  book  alnjut  'a.^ident^'  is  to  enable  you 
to    under-t.ind    inediaev.il    auth(^r>    and    to    interpret 


mediaeval  formularies.  But  when  you  have  caught 
the  meaning,  it  remains  for  you  to  apply  it  to  the 
ulterior  conditions  revealed  by  later  science, — no 
easy  ta^k. 

\  Read  desitionis  (from  desino),  not  derisionis.  This 
nctidem  desitionis  may  after  all  perhaps  be  no  other 
than  \\\>:i  forma  radayerica,  supposed  by  some  school- 
men to  replace  the  soul  as  the  '  form  '  of  the  body 
after  death.  J'hcsc  '  Moors '  (Arabian  commentators 
on  •Ari'^totle)  evidcntl)-  were  in  possession  of  the 
atomic  thefjr\'  of  Leucippus  and  Dcmocritus,  a  theory 
embraced  by  Epicureans,  but  no  favourite  with 
Aristotelians. 
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CHAP-J-ER  LXVl    -That  votlvng gives  B.hr^  except  in  so  miah 

CIS  It  at'is  III  the  I'oiver  of  Got/ 

NOTIlIXCi  j;,vc.  being  except  in  m,  niuch  ,,.  ,t  i.  an  actual  hen,. 
Kut  (nui  prever\es  thin-v  in  actualitv. 
5.  The  nr.ler  of  eliects  is  accrdhiu  tn  the  nnler  ,,{  cau^e^  Hut 
among  all  etK-Ct>  the  t.r.t  ,.  hen,g:  all  other' th,n,s,  as  thev  nrocee.i 'tn.,, 
their  cause,  are  deternnnations  ..f  iKang.  Theretore  hen,,  is  the  ivoper  ellect 
ot  the  prune  agent,  and  all  other  thn.gs  act  masnuicl,  a^  thev  act  ,n  the 
power  ot  the  prnne  agent.  Secondary  ..gents,  uh.ch  .,re  ,n  ,,  nunner  p,,rt,cul  ,r 
deterni.nants  ot  the  acfon  of' tlK-  pr,n,e  agent,  have  tor  the  proper  etlects  ,  ,t 
ttieir  action  other  perfections  determin.int  (^t'heiiit;.* 

6  What  ,s  essenti.illy  of"  a  certain  nature,  is  properly  the  cause  ot"  th.it 
which  comes  to  haye  that  nature  ,.nly  hy  participation. r  lJ„t  God  alone  is 
being  by  essence,  all  others  are  beings  by  participation.  Therefore  the  beiiv. 
ot  eyerything  that  exists  is  an  eliect  properly  due  to  Cd;  s.,  that  anythiiiK 
that  bt-ings  anything  el.e  into  being  does  so  insomuch  as  „  acts  „,  the  po^yer 

Hence  it  i.^  .said:  GoJ  created  all  things  /^.  he  (W'iMJ.  i,   14). 

CHAPTER  LX\-II-77.,/  g../  ,s  the  Cause  of  Aa,vUy  in  all 

A&ive  A 're  fits 

Ao 
S  God   not  only  gave   being  to  things  when   they  tlrst   beu'an   to   be 
iHit  ..Is,,  causes  being  ,„  them  s,,  l,,ng  as  they  exNt  (Chap.' !,.\  \)  •  so 
lie  du.  n,,t  ,,nce  tor  all    furnish   them  with 'act, ye  p,,wers    but   c'a,.- 
t.nually  causes  those  powers  „,   them,  s„  that,  if  the  dnme  inthi'v  were  to 
cease,  all  acti\itv  would  ce.ise. 

Hence  it  is  s.nd:  Th,u  hast  ,,roughl  all  .,„■  H-,r^  ,„  us,  O  /...,■,/ (|sa  xxm 
12).  .And  tor  this  reason  frequently  ,n  the  Scriptures  the  etlects  „f  nature 
are  put  down  to  the  vyorking  .A  Vun\,  because  He  it  is  that  u,,rks  ,n  ecery 
agent,  physical  or  yoluntary:  e.g.,  //,;,-,-  ;/.,,  „,,,  ,/,„,„,„  „,,  ,,,,  /,,-^,,.  „„/,  __,^^;, 
ci,rJledme  /,(c  ,/;.v,v,?  XYuh  s{i.  and  ,i,.h  '.h.u  hast  clothed  //;,■,  ,a]h  h2s  a„d 
stneivs  thou  hast  put  mc  to'^cthcr  []()h  .\,    10,    \  \\ 

CHAPTER  LX\TII    T/,at  Go,/ is  eve^j^here  a>t,l  ,n  all 

thni'rs 

AN  incorporeal   thnig  .s  .a,d  to  l.c  In  a   thing    hv  contact   ,.f  ntiwcr 
Iheretore    it    there    he    anvthm-   mcorpnrcal   ^ral,^ht    with    infinite 

YT  T^T^   r''^'    :l  ''''^'  '^'  everywhere.  Hnt  it  has  heen  shnwn  (H.  I  Chap. 
ALIll)  that  God  ha^  inhnite  power.   He  is  therefore  everywhere. 

*  Thu,  -.g.  th,u  this  paintint^  is  x  porrr.iit  r.uhcr 


!• 


than  .1  land.scapc  is  attributable,  i:nJ..r  (mj,  to  thr 
will  of  the  p,iintcr:  but  th.u  thi^  printing  .'i  .it  all.  ;, 
the  singular  effcd  ofdivinc  adion. 

t  Thiols  a  bitofPlatonisin  that  has  passed  through 
Aristotle  to  St  Thomas.  St  Thomas  g,ves  th-  example 

ofhre  being  the  cause  of  all   thlngs^hcry.    But   there       .,,..,...     tuc-     .ueas.    ..,nsto„e     , 

!'  LVr     ;    ,  r'"'  "^  ''';  '"-^'  "^"'■^^   ^^'^"    '^''''^      cmanupated  from  thcr  control 
I^  any  essential  beauty,  outside  of  God.   There  is  no  ^^niroi. 

adual  essential   nature  anywhere  in  creation.  Thus 


-^'-^^"  '^  "•'  -'^"f^"'  r-s,nt!,i!  h;im,.nity,  bv  participa- 
tion in  whah  ai;  mm  arc  mrti.  Ari'totlc's  doc'trine 
of  tlic  four  clcmcnts,_^'v  !v,n^,  c  .  ntiallv  hot,  d/r 
essentially  o'J,  earth  essentially  drx,  and  )v..v,-r  essen- 
tially moist,  is  really  a  h  heme  of  Platonn,  Ideas 
operating  as  physical  causc^s.  \\,,  ,,]j  h,s  protests 
.igainst     the     Ideas,    Aristotle     never    became    c.uite 


I 


I 
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4.  Since  CJod  is  the  universal  cause  of  all  heing,  in  whatever  region  bein<^ 
c-an  he  tound  tliere  must  he  the  tlivine  presence. 

6.  An  edicient  cause  must  he  together  with  its  proximate  and  imme- 
thatceflect.  Hut  in  everything  there  is  some  etlect  which  must  he  set  downi  for 
the  pr.'Mmate  ami  immediate  effect  of  CJodV  power:  for  God  alone  can 
create  ;B.  II,  Chap.  XXI);  ami  in  everything  there  is  something  caused  by 
crcMtiuii, — in  corporeal  things,  primordial  matter;  in  incorporeal  b«  in'^s, 
their  Minple  essences  (B.  II,  C'happ.  W\  sc|).  God  then  must  he  in  all 
things,  especially  since  the  things  which  \\<i  has  once  produced  from  not- 
hemg  to  being  He  continually  and  always  preserves  in  being  (Chap.  LXV^). 

Hence  it  is  said:  I  Jill  heaven  and  earth  (Jer.  .wiii,  24):  //' /  ascend  into 
heaven ^  thiu  art  there:  if  I  descend  into  helh  thou  art  there  (Ps.  cxxxviii,  8). 

(;od  IS  indivisible,  and  wholly  out  of  the  category  of  the  continuous: 
hence  lie  is  not  determinetl  to  one  place,  great  or  small,  by  the  necessity  of 
Ills  essence,  seeing  that  He  is  from  eternity  before  all  place:  but  by  the 
iininensitv  of  His  power  He  reaches  all  things  that  are  in  place,  since  He 
Is  the  uni\ersal  cause  of  being.  Thus  then  He  is  whole  everywhere,  reachin"- 
all  things  by  His  undivided  power. -■• 

CHAP  I  I^R  LXIX    Of  t  lie  Opijiion  of  those  who  withdraw  from 

Natural  Things  their  Proper  ABi07is 

SOMh,  ha\e  taken  an  occasion  of  going  wrong  by  thinking  that  no 
creature  has  any  action  in  the  production  of  natural  effects, — thus  that 
hre  does  not  warm,  but  Ciod  causes  heat  where  tire  is  present.  So 
Avicebroni-  m  his  book,  'Ihe  l-auitain  f  Ull\  lays  it  down  that  no  body  is 
ac^tixe,  but  the  power  ot  a  subsistent  spirit  permeating  bodies  does  the 
actiuns  which  seem  to  be  done  by  bodies.  But  on  such  theories  many 
awkwaid  consequences  f  )llo\y. 

1.  It  no  interior  cause,  and  especially  no  corporeal  cause,  does  any  work, 
hut  (Jod  works  alone  in  all  agencies,  and  God  does  not  change  by  workin'J- 
in  cliderenl  agencies;  no  difference  of  effect  will  f)llow  from  "the 'difference 
of  agencies  in  which  (iod  works:  but  that  is  false  by  the  testimony  of  sense. 

2.  It  Is  contrary  to  the  notion  of  wisdom  for  anything  to  be  to  no  pur- 
pose in  the  works  of  the  wi.se.  But  if  created  things  in  no  way  work  to  the 
[M-oducfion  of  effects,  but  God  alone  vyorks  all  effects  immediately,  to  no 
purpose  are  other  things  employed  by   Him. 

^  To  grant  the  main  thing  is  to  grant  the  accessories.  But  atlually  to  do 
tollnws  upon  actually  to  he:  thus  God  is  at  once  pure  actuality  and  the  first 
^-ause.  It  then  Ciod  ha<  communicated  to  other  beings  His  likeness  in  resped 
ot  being.  It  follows  that  He  has  communicated  to  them  His  likeness  in 
respect  of  action. 

4.  I  o  detract  from  the  pcrfedion  of  creatures  is  to  detract  from  the  per- 
fection of  the  divine  power.  But  if  no  creature  has  any  action  in  the 
prnihiction  of  any  effect,  much  is  detracted  from  the  perfection  of  the  crea- 


"(kkI  is  n  all  things  b\  p^.\xcr,  inasmuch,  as  all 
things  are  sub.jcct  to  His  power.  He  is  m  all  things 
h  pre  sen,  r,  masnuich  a-  all  things  a-e  naked  and  open 
to  his  or/  (He:-..  IV,  1^).  He  is  m  all  things' /;v 
eisene,  because  His  s,ih.,t,„He  is  at  hand  to  all  things 
as  the  cause  of  their  being"  (.N//w.  //ivc/.,  i,  o.  S, 
art.  ?),  For  the  scholastic  meanmg  of  'place'  vce 
note,  p.   100.  'Space'  ,ear(.el)   engaged    St  Thomas's 


attention.  X(;r  does  he  discus,»  immcnsit}-  as  an  attri- 
bute of  God.  He  declares:  "We  say  that  there  was  no 
place  or  space  before  the  world  was"  {<,um.  TheoL,  i, 
q.  46,  art.  i,  ad  4).  This  is  tantamount  to  saving 
that  (iod  is  everywhere  where  creatures  are;  but  that, 
apart  from  t  rcation,  there  is  no  meaning  in  speaking 
of  Ciod  as  being  exerywhere. 

t    I  he  jew,  Salomon  Ibn-Gebird. 
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tiire:  tor  It  m.irks  ahuiul.uicc  ,>(■  pcrkxtinn    f,,    l„.    ,ki,.   , 

another  the  pcrtcctum  whicli  (Mic  Ii,i.  nnc-.tlt. 

5;  God  is  the  soverc.o,,   .nod    ,  B.   I,  Clu,..   XLI.    TlKrctMe    it    belon.^s 

to  H,m  to  .io  the  he.t.    But    ,t    ,.    better   U.r   ■■ 1    .,,,,,,,-rea   .„,    .r,e    t.    k 

common  to  many  than  tor  a  ,„  U-  o,„h,K..i  t„  that  „ne:    .i  a-  ewno.a,  d 

always  proves  to  be  more  jjodhke  th,.,  the  ,.ood  .t' the  nuln„i..,!.    li„,"thc 
good  ot  one  comes  ti,  be  e.ann,..,,  t,,  ,„,„u   u  lien   ,t  ,.  ,icrne>i    ,n.n,    .„.    f. 
many,  which  cannot  be  except  ,n  .,  tar  a,  the  auent  Jiliu-e.  i.  f.  ,abc,-  b^ 
a  proper  action  ot  ,t>  own.  God    tlien    ha.   oannHinuated    II,.    ,.,.,1„,-.   ,„ 

6.  To  take  away  order  tVom  creation  i.  to  take  auav  the  be-t  thuM  th  a 

there  ,s  tn  creation:  h,r  while  indivuhial  th,n,.  ,„   them.eKe-  arc d    the 

conjunctton  ot  them  all  ,.  b..  by  rea.a,  .,  the  ,.:der  in  the  tiniver:.:  f,]- 
vhoe  >s  ever  better  than  the  parts  and  „  the  end,,,  the  part-.  But  ifaetio 

th.ngs  d.trenng  ,n   their  nature,  are  n,,  tied  np  „,  the  nnitv  nf  on,  .v.ten, 
otherwise  than  by  this,  that  ...me  act  and  ..nu-  are  aeted  up.n  -" 

7-  If  '-;^f'^<^-ts  are  not  produced  bv  the  actn.i  o.  ercature.   In,;  w.lv  bv  the 
actton  ot  God,  It  IS  ,mpo..,bl.  for  the  pouer  „f  anv  ereature  t,.  be  mam,  - 

action        h'^l         •'"  t'"  ^'"'"^  thep„uer  .,-theeau.eonlv  bv  ,e, ,      " 

act.on,  which  proceeds  trom  the  p„wer  and  ,.  terminated  to  the  eiieet     B 
he  nature  o     a  cause  is  not  kno.n  thr.ti.h    „.  cPect   exeept   i       ,    ta 
through  us  etiect  its  power  is  known  whieh  toll,,»,  upon  ,ts  n  tu.e  ■    If   L 
created  things  have  no  action.  „f  their  ou  n  pn„i„etiVe  of  „r.et..u  t  ,1U 
that  the  nattu-eot  a  created  thing  can  never  bekn,.„,  In  it.  edlv  ■  and    I 
there   ,s   withdrawn  trom    u.  all  mve.tigat.on    ,„    natural   .cei.e   '„       l,, 
demonstrations  are  g.ven  principally  through  the  elect  i^ 

argume,U  be.ng  this,  that  an  accident  doe.  not  pa.-  tmm  .ul„cc,  t.  -nbiecf 
anoTh       k'-VT'   ';;'"    ""r-.h.iitv  f,r    heat    t„    pa.s   tron/  ,    h.t   It. 
another  body  heated  by  it,  hut  they  .av  that  all   .u!  h  accident,  are  c,     ,  d 
by  God.   Now  this  ,s  a  ridicalou.  proof  to  a..i,n  of  ,   b„dv  n„t    ictii 
pom    to  the  tact  that  no  accident  passes  from  .ul„cct  to  .„biec      \         ,'7t 

: n e h";'';:,,:;, ""'-  'n ^"""'t- " '^ -'" -■"" "••"  —■■'■•''  > 

by  virtu'    otthh  '%'"  ^V'""'"^^  ''-'>■  (—  •"  '1'^-  i'-iv  heated;  but  that 
com      t"  b      ,^  t^"h'        11'  ';  '"  ""•  '"■•"■"^'  '"'^'^'  "umericllv  another  heat 

reduces    h.bf  ""  T  u'""'"'  "^  "'""  ''""■"  '"  •'"""'-■    '''"-^  '>"t 

reduces  the  subject  upon  wh.ch  ,t  act.  from  potentialitv  to  actuahtv  1 

Hence  ,h.  ..vh.,  Je.j- ,„  „usa.ive  ..iv,,,. .,„d       „,,,  .  „.  s.  T„„,„..,  .„.,.,„,  ^„„,, •  ,„2a.s  phy 


Hence  the 
reduce  cauulit)-  in  a  parti cularcascof sequencc/furthcr 
conclude,  logically  enough,  that  ue  on  know  nothm^ 
of  nature,;  S.,b.tances,'  '  e..cn.  ...'  and  '  thmgs  in 
themseive,,  hut  only  phenomena.  Logic  should  fur- 
ther lead  them  to  deny  al!  potentiaf  being  and  all 
permanent  existence,  and  to  take  up  u  :th  the  Hmcli- 
tean  nux. 

t  That  is  to  say,  the  prooN  are  a  posteriori,  rc^tintj 
on  experience.  The  order  of  nature  ,.  an  historical 
order  particularly  m  its  coex-.tcnces.  It  mav  be  ob- 
jected that  the  phy,icHt  may  pretend  entir'elv  from 
the  question  agitated   in   thi.  chapter.  So  indeed  he 


sics  and  metaphysics.  Metaphysics  rest  on  an  a  poste- 
riori basis  of  sensory  experience.  The  enquiries  in 
Aristotle's  eight  books  of />^yv/V/ arc  chiefly  metaphy- 
sical. No  doubt,  physics  have  gained  by  being  made 
a  speciality,  apart  from  metaphysics.  The  former  is 
the  I(,wer,  the  latter  the  higher  science.  You  may  stop 
short  ot  the  higner;  Inii  you  can  be  no  great  master 
ot  ttic  hgher  if  you  are  cjuite  a  n.-Mcc  in  the  lower. 
A emo  metaphy situs  quin  i<lem ph'^sicus. 

I  The  doctrine  refuted  In  th^  .  hapter  is  known 
in  mure  retent  philo,oph\  a,  C)cca..onaIism.  "(K.  ,. 
->!Onali.m    ....    teaches  that  created  things  are  the 
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CH.VI'TliR  I, XX    How  tlw  same  Effcxt  ,s  from  God  and  from 

a  Niitiiral  yjurn/ 

SOMK  liiul  ,t  (litlkult  to  understand  how  natural  effect,  arc  attributable 
'^^  <'"^^'  f-  ^'-i  '\'^^^^  ^'  -i  natural  agent.  For  (.7;x-.  i)  one  action,  it  seem. 
^'^'^""^/^'■''^^"^'^'  ^''^"^^  ^^^"  \^^^^"ts.  hthcn  the  action,  bv  wh.ch  a  naturai 
cticct  IS  produced,  proceed>  trom  a  naturai  hodv,  it  do,c.  nut  proceed  from  God 
Arg.  2.  W  hcii  an  actmn  can  l)e  .Midicientlv  done  bv  one,  it  is  superfluous 
tn  have  ir  clone  bv  more:  we  see  that  nature  does  not  do  throu-h  two  instru- 
ment^ what  ^he  can  do  throu-hone.  Smce  then  the  divine  power  is  sufficient 
to  produce  natural  el]ect>,  it  is  stiperfluous  to  emplov  also  natural  powers  for 
thcproducti.Miot  th(.scsameetlect,s.  Or  if  the  natural  powder  sufficientlv  pro- 
duce^ it>  oun  etiect,  it  i>  superfluous  for  the  divme  powder  to  act  to  the  same 
cllcct. 

<t^rg.  ^  If  God  pn.duces  the  whole  natural  effect,  nothing  of  the  effect 
i-  Ictt  tor  the  natural  agent  to  protluce. 

Upon  consideration,  these  arguments  are  not  difficult. 

Rrp/y  I.  The  power  of  the  inferior  agent  depend,,  upon  the  power  of  the 
superior  agent,  inasmuch  a.  the  superior  agent  gives  to  the  inh.rior  the  power 
'''^''■''^\.''  ^^^'^^^  "'■  P'-^^^^^rve>  that  power,  or  applies  it  to  action;  as  a  work- 
man apphe..  a  tool  to  it.  proper  effect,  frequentlv  however  without  giving 
'^''  .^""^  '^''  ^"'"'^^  whereby  it  acts,-  nor  preserving  it,  but  merely  givina  it 
motion.  I  he  action  therefore  ot  the  .nferi\)r  agent  must  proceed 'from  that 
a^cnt  not  merelv  through  its  own  power,  but  through  the  power  of  all 
^upcnor  agents,  for  it  acts  in  Mrtuc  of  them  all.  And  as  the  ultimate  and 
f.wesr  agent  acts  immediately,  m)  ,s  the  power  of  the  prime  agent  immediate 
in  the  f>roduct.on  ot  the  effect.  For  the  power  of  the  lowest  ai^ent  is  not 
^■'/'^f^^'^^"'^'  ^';  r-"''^^^'^'^'  '^'^  ^'^^^^'^-t  ot-  itself,  but  in  power  of  the ^nt  next 
above  It;  and  the  power  ot  that  agent  is  competent  in  virtue  of  the  agent 
nhove  ,t;  and  thus  the  power  of  the  highest  agent  proves  to  be  of  itself  pro- 
ductive ot  the  ellect,  as  the  immediate  cause,  as  we  see  in  the  principles  of 
mathematical  demonstrations,  of  which  the  hrst  principle  is  immediate!  As 
'^''"  '^  1^  not  absurd  tor  the  same  act.on  to  be  pi'oduced  bv  an  agent  and  the 
power  ot  that  agent,  so  neither  is  ,t  absurd  for  the  same  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced bv  an  interior  agent  and  by  God,  bv  both  immediatelv,  although  in 
uitterent  maimer...  '  '  ° 

R.p  2  Though  a  natural  thing  produces  its  own  effect,  it  is  not  super- 
nuous  tor  („h1  to  produce  it,  because  the  natural  thing  does  not  produce  it 
except  in  the  power  ot  God.  \or  i.  it  superfluous,  while  God  can  of  H.m- 
selt  piauiuce  all  natural  eliects,  for  them  to  be  produced  bv  other  causes-  this 

s  pr  „,  ,hi  ";f '^'  '°  '^=  -S-remcntsof  .he  l.vo.n.e  wah  S,  Tho™.,s,  goes  hevond  the  dom  „ 
<.f4    .."^h  ;,      ,r  n :      y  "  7'"'"^'  '^'"""''"'      °f  P'')---'!  "■'"-%  .-"J  therefore  u  in  point.  Bet,  a. 

,t  .    V       ,  ,    ■'•  ',"      "  '"   '"•;-"-"f .-"-       '  l^--  •''-■'Jy  opened,  the  ,„.t,,nc«  which  physical 

11. \. u. .  \\.,h  the  reduction  ot  matter  by  that  philo.so-       -''  .-     .       ..  ^-' 

j'^'"'''  '"  ^^'en-i,  M,  witii  inertia  for  its  chief  propertv. 
Matter,  according  to  him,uin  it^df  do  notiimg:  it';. 
a  mere  receptivity  and  Jt.mnel  of  communication  or 
transference  f..r  the  motion  imparted  bv  the  Creator; 
it  can  hand  about  movement  from  particle  to  p.irticle,' 
but  It  cannot  originate  or  destroy  anv;  and  thus  ,t  i' 
opposed  to  mmd,  the  very  essence  of  wnich  i.  thought 
oractiMty.  Marten^  inert  extension,  thought  is  ever- 
operative  ine.xtension,etc."  See  (^ctu-rrJ  Met.iphyun, 
btonyhurst  Series,  pp.  308-^513. 

I  he  workman  does  not  usually  make  his  own 


nature  yields  arc  not  of  subordinate,  but  of  co-ordi- 
nate action.  That  prime  minister  of  creation,  iht  cor- 
pus  roclestc,  or  pnmum  mobile,  respected  and  constantly 
referred  to  t,]l  the  end  o{  the  sixteenth  century,  has 
gone  rinally  out  of  office,  and  with  it  the  primacy  and 
commanding  influence  of  heavenly  over  earthly  bodies. 
Physical  forces  in  the  heavens  above  and  on  the  earth 
beneath  make  together  a  republic,  not  a  feudal  mo- 
narchy. 

t  That  is,  immediately  known,  or  self-evident. 
1  he  feudal,  or  hierarchical,  view  of  causation,  here 
taken,  is  remarkable. 
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IS  not  tVom  them.ulHcicncv  of  GkI'.  power,  \nn  fn.u  tlu-  .mmcHMtv  nt  II. 
goodne.s,  whercbv  He  h,.  vv.hc.l  t.  o  .n.nunuatc  1  [.  Hkcnc.^  t<.       emn-  ^ 
not  only  ,n  ponu  or  thcr  hcin^,,  hut  l.kcw.c  ,n  p.nu  of  their  he        ' 
of  other  thni->  (Chap.  XXI). 

_/^t/>/v  3.   When  the  same  etfeet  is  attrihiiteJ  to  j. 


d 

F 
i 

an 


causes 

^.ause  and  t^  >  the 


1-    •      '  '    ^        .    .  ^""'^  '    ''^^""^'^^"'^  r*' -•'  natural  eause  and  t-.  the 

i.v.n.  power,  ,,  ,.  nnt  ,,.  th,„.,h  th.  c.lca  «cc  p,-,.i,Kc  i  p,„-,K  hv  (...d       1 
wtlv  bv  the  narural  a  a-.U:  hut  th,-  u  hole  clc.t    '  p,-,.J,.,,'  ,.,   ,,'.,,. 

Lua  wnoll)   aibu  to  the  principal  a^ent.^^" 


CHAPTER  LXXl^YV.u  ,'Ar  Di..„-  Pro^i.U,,  /,  ,,,  ,,x,,,y,. 

PERFECT  .onJnc.  o.uhi  nnt   he  in  e.-eat...  .f  there  uere  n,.t    toun.! 

ortbcall  po.Mhle^m-a.le.,,tgo„>!ne..  u,.uKln,-t  he  tilled  „..■   nnru,,,,!] 
any  creature  be  hke  (i„a  ,„  hav,„,  pre-e,nlnenee  ,.ver  another.-;   V'h 
beauty  would  be  lost  to  ereat,o„  „,  the  ren.oval  ..fthe  order  of  d,.t,n  ,    , 

be   a   man,te.t   derogation    to  the   perteet,o„   ot"  ereation.    A   h,0,er  ..rideo, 
goodness  con..t.   ,n    there    ben,,    .„„eth,n,   uhuh   .anuot    faf,       vt     f, 
goodness  a  lower  grade,  ,n  there  be.ng  that  whuh  ean  .all  auav.      I    e 
ect.on  ot  the  un.ver.e  requires  both  grade,  ot  goodne^.  H.,t  ,t  i.    he     ,  e  'f 
\rt  VV'*':-'"  ''"^""■""  '"  "■^-  -"'"^■^■'-  ■"■  '>'-  -vernntent,  no,     o     ,   k 

creation  the  capahihtv  ot  ta  htv^   iw  k   fr.,rn  -r    >  ]     i>    .       '         i 

•1  -  ,      •  '^iiiiii^^  a\\a\    ridin   i^^iiod.    hut   upon    this  (■nvihilirv 

ev.l  ensues:    tor  what   ,.  capable  of  fdbng  auav,  sotnetii.  doe.      1  • 

and  the  mere  lack  nt  good  rs  evil  (Chap.  XW).'  ' 

3.  The  best  rule  ,n  anv  government    „   to   pro^  ,de  f  ,r  evervtbin^^  under 
government  according  to  the  mode  ot  it.  natui'e:  ,.|,t  adinini.tr'it        o   ,t 

tra  loi,  XOT  the  ei    il  government  to  debar  it.  .uh,ect.  troin  actne.  accord,,,., 
merleVcf'^t"     '^^r^"^  "n.f.......  perhap.  in  an  oeca.,,-;,.  Jf 

alTov^c  eu^r;      r''f        T''''  !"  ''"'  ''■'"  "  '"'"^  ..■■vernmeiit  not  to 
L  ve  ct  ;  ;  r        •"■""''■"^r"'  ''r  '""^'^-  "'  "-•"■  --■-l  natm-e..  But  bv 

he  very  tact  ot  ceature.  so  acting  there  tollow.  de.truction  ,u.\  ev,l  ,n  the 

there'  .mt''  '''l  "'""■'  T"^  ''""■'^  '"   ''''"""  "'"^•''  """'''    *!">'    '-   l>l..ce 
there    unless  evils  were  there  al.o.    Ibu.  there  would    be  no  na„,nee  of  the 

U.st,_i   there  were  not  the  malice  of  per.ecutor.:  i, m  u.  vilidiai::   li.tic 

1  he  notion  Ot  instriimcntalitv  docN   not   cntrr  f\.,  ■-,.,  .rn  r  '  * 

into  physical  science.  Ouh  intelligence  aonlie-  in.^r,;  •     y   '•'        '"1"°^  ^'"  ^^'^y  ^''^'^  «'^"^ness,  being 

ments  formallv  ...  -uch    '     "^^^^'^^"'^^  ^l-c  mstru-       pract.cahy.mper.sh.,hle:  a  man's  bodv  easily  falls  away: 

^^^  '^^-f-  --V  ,:..  ..  ..^  ,,,,,^  ,^^^      ^^^;|;;;;--odoubtwhichrepresentsthehighergradc 

§  Thi^   perhaps  is  the  best  account   ih.u  we  have 


an^  u/zrr,  h.t  ah.  o^'n-r./  ,,  /  ,•.;-■>. n-.;ro  artd  fome 
unto  honour,  some  unto  dishonour   (3  Tini.  li.  2:.)     \'cs 
but  we   should    like  to  h.ive  cvcrv  vessel 'good  'of  \^\ 
kind;   sound   carthcnw.irc   a.  well    as    22-carat   gold 
Per  se   it    is   so,  per  a^.i.Uns   often    not.  The  human 
spirit  ever  hnds  some  retort  upon  thc.c  iu.tifications 
Investigable  up  to  a  certain  pomt,  the  dark  continctit 
of  evil  stretches  away  beyond  into  mvstcrv;  and  th-rc 
IS  nothing  for  it  but  to  trust  God.  ' 


to  rend  r  ot  cv.l.  Kvil  lies  at  the  root  of  things  creat- 
ahlc,  limited  and  imp  rtect:  ,t  is  imbedded  in  the 
ct  rnal  possibilities  of  their  nature:  let  but  things 
exist  m  tune,  and  certain  evils,  phy.sical  evils  at  a,r, 
rate,  are  h.^mA  to  arise.  And  given  a  realm  ofntNunl 
^  features,  subject  to  physical  evils,  mora!  ev,i.  .ue  not 
t.ir  ott  the  tn.ntier  of.uch  a  knn-dom 


•I 
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if  there  uere  no  otlences:  and  in  the  physical  order  one  thing  cannot  come 
to  he  unless  Moniethin^  eKe  is  destroyed. ■'■'^  If  then  evil  were  wholly  excluded 
fr-.m  the  unixerse  t>v  diMiie  jM-oyidence,  the  number  of  good  things  would  be 
prMportinn.dly  chmmished:  winch  ought  not  to  be,  because  good  is  more  vigo- 
rous in  -oodness  than  e\  il  m  badness  {virtir.sius  est  bonum  in  bonitate  quam  in 
malitia  })hi!um\^  as  aboxe  shown   (Chap.  Xll). 

6.  'Die  good  of  the  whole  take^  precedence  of  the  good  of  the  part.  It 
beluiig^  then  to  a  prudent  ruler  tM  neglect  some  defect  of  goodness  in  the  part 
for  the  mcrea'^c  ot  goochicss  ,n  the  whole,  as  an  architect  buries  the  founda- 
tion uiuler  the  earth  f  )r  tlie  strengthening  of  the  whole  house.  But  if  evil 
were  renioxed  from  certain  [Portions  of  the  universe,  much  perfection  would 
he  lust  f..  tfie  universe,  t!ie  beauty  of  which  consists  in  the  orderly  blending 
ot  things  ^n.KJ  ami  e\il  [puL-rituJ^>  ex  ^jrdinatd  bonorum  ct  ?nalorum  adunatione 
consurgit),  while  evil  things  have  their  origin  in  the  breaking  down  of  good 
filings,  and  still  tr<.m  them  good  things  again  take  their  rise  by  the  provi- 
J.eiice  Mt  the  ruler,  as  aii  interxa.l  of  silence  makes  music  sweet.' 

7.  Other  tilings,  and  particularly  inferior  things,  are  ordained  to  the  end 
ut  thego(.d  of  man.  Hut  if  there  were  noevi^in  the  world,  much  good  would 
!>c  I-st  to  man,  as  well  m  respect  of  knowledge,  as  also  in  respect  of  desire 
and  l(.\e  of  good:  for  good  is  better  known  in  contrast  with  evil;  and  while 
e\  il  results  come  about,  we  more  ardently  dcijre  good  results:  as  sick  men  best 
know  wliat  a  blessing  health  is. 

Fheretore  it  is  said:  Md{iug  peace  and  creating  evil  (Isai.  xlv,  7):  Shall 
tl'ere  be  r>/7  /'//  [be  city  that  the  J.^.rd  hatb  not  done^  (Amos  iii,  6.) 

Hoethius  (/)r  consobitiwh\  Lib.  I,  prosa  4)  introduces  a  philosopher  asking 
the.juestion:  ^  If  there  is  a  Ciod,  how  comes  evil  .' '.  The  argument  should  be 
^^'■"^■\'  ^'^y  "^'i^-'"  way:^^  If  there  is  evil,  there  is  a  God/  For  there  would  be 
'^"/■^''-  '^^^'■'^'  .n-der  of  goodness  were  taken  away,  the  privation  of  w^hich  is 
e\il;  aiul  this  order  would  not  be,  if  God  were  not. 

Hereby  is  taken  away  the  occasion  of  the  error  of  the  Manicheans,  who 
suf>p used  two  primary  agents,  good  and  evil,  as  though  evil  could  not' have 
jdace  under  the  }M-()\idence  of  a  good  Ciod. 

\\  e  have  also  the  solution  i)\  a  doubt  raised  by  some,  whether  evil  actions 
:^''^"  "^  5'"''-  """^'^'  '^  ^^'^^  '^^'^'"  >hown  (Chap.  LXVI)  that  every  agent  produces 
Its  action  inasmuch  as  it  acts  by  divine  power,  and  that  thereby  God  is  the 
cause  nf  all  etfects  and  of  all  actions  (Chap.  LX\^II);  and  since  it  has  been 
further  shown  (Chap.  X)  that  in  things  subject  to  divine  providence  evil  and 
dchciencv  happens  from  some  condition  of  secondary  causes,  in  which  there 
may  be  detect;  it  is  clear  th.it  evil  actions,  inasmuch  as  thev  are  defective, 
are  not  ot  (iod,  but  ot  detective  proximate  causes;  but  so  far  as  the  action 
■'-"^^  ^''i^'^v  co.ntaiiR'd  in  them  goes,  they  must  be  of  God, — as  lameness  is  of 
motixe  power,  s,,  far  as  it  has  anytliing  of  motion,  but  so  hir  as  it  has  any- 
thing o[  tletect.  It  comes  of  curvature  of  the  leo". 

o 
*  U  e  only  live  because  previous  generation,  have       conditions  of  humanity  that  at  present  obtain,  would 
aiecl  and  made  room  for  Us.  Deaths  make  births  and       be  a,  had  u^  a  general  massacre. 
iDarroge.  po-sd^Ie.  A  general  rcHirrection,  under  the 
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CHAPTER  LXXII-7//.//  Divuic  Pi ov'ulc^icc  is  /lor  uicoTisistcTit 

tvith  (Ui  clement  of  Co?ituiorc}ic\  i/i  Creanon- 

As  divine  providence  does  nnt  exclude  all  cvd  from  creation,  neither 
doe^  It  exclude  contm-ency,  or  impose  neccx^'tv  upon  all  thin->.  The 
operation  of  providence  doei>  not  exclude  ^econdarx  ciuses/^hut  is 
tultilled  by  them,  inasmuch  a^  thev  act  in  the  power  of  (,od.  Xow  etiecis 
are  called  Miece>>arv  ^  or  '  contingent  "  accrdin-  to  their  piv.Mniate  causes, 
not  according  to  their  remote  cau^o.  Since  then  amnn-  fvoximate  causc^  there- 
are  many  that  may  tail,  not  all  ^\\xcU  subject  to  providence  will  be  neces- 
sary, but  manv  will  be  contiiiL^ent. 

6.  On  the  part  of  divine  providence  no  hindrance  will  be  put  to  the 
failure  of  the  power  of  created  things,  or  to  an  obstacle  ari>in-  throu-h 
the  resistance  ot  .something  coming  in  the  wav.  Bur  tVom  Mich  taihu-e 
and  such  resistance  the  contingencv  occurs  o\  a' natural  cau^e  not  always 
acting  in  the  same  wav,  but  sometime^  filling  to  do  what  it  is  naturally 
competent  to  do;  and  >o  natural  etf'ect.  do  n>.t  Vome  about  of  necessity. f   ' 


CHAPTER  LXXUlT/uH  Divuic  Pro-vic/c/nc  is  not  Inco?isistc?it 

iinth  Frccc/o}n  of  the  U^Ul 

THE  government  of  every  prudent  governor  i^  ordained  to  the  per- 
tection  i^\  the  things  governe.i,  to"  the  gaming,  or  increavin-,  ,.r 
maintenance  of  that  perfccthwi.  An  eleineiit  .V  pertecfion  thtii  i> 
more  worthy  of  being  preserved,  bv  provuience  than  an  element  of  imper- 
fection and  detect.  But  in  inanimate  thin^.  tlie  crnin-encv  ..f  causes  cmne. 
of  imperfection  and  defect:  f.r  l)v  their  nature  thev  are  determined  to  one 
effect,  which  thev  alwavs  gam,  unle^.  there  be  .some  let  or  hindrance  ari^nu 
either  trom  limitation  of  power,  or  the  interference  ^A  some  external  a-entt 
or  indisposition  of  subject-matter;  and  .n  this  account  natural  causes  m  their 
aclion  are  not  indifferent  to  either  side  of  an  alternative,  but  U^x  the  mo^t 
part  produce  their  effects  uniformly,  while  they  tail  in  a  minority  of  instance-. 

*.9:  ^'  ^^^'-'FF-  ^'^^  II  C'^  :^H  iiot-<,  pp.   ^i;,  50),       celestial  phenomena,  sunri.c  and  sunset,  equinox  and 


LXXX\'. 

The  contingent,  av^]^f^t]Kuq,  is  th.it  which  is,  but 
might  not  be  (Aristotle,  Phyi^s,  \'n[,  v).  The  term 
IS  >tl!l  of  interest  to  the  logician,  and  to  the  psycho- 
logist, who  ioncer:;>  himself  with  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  but  has  lobt  all  interest  in  physical  science,  ex- 
cept m  the  cognate  sense  o{ accidental. 

\  But  .1  '  n.itural  cau^e,'  or  physical  agent,  as  such 
(w  natur.jiu),  .1.  Jii:ingii.-;;.;d  iroin  a  moral  agent, 
do'js  alway,  ,ict  in  the  -xmz  w xy  under  the  same  c'tr- 
cwrutancs.  It  ia  the  orclIm^t.llK•e^  :h.(t  v.iry,  not  the 
behaviour  ot"  the  natural  uau^e.  Compare  Newton's 
second  law  of  motion.  .And  -,0  natural,  or  physical, 
events  come  about  under  .in  hypothetical  nece-i>;t\-. 
They  always  happen  in  the  same  wa\-,  ;/"  the  aiue- 
cedents,  positive  and  negative,  are  the  same. 

In  this  chapter  St  Thoma^  is  coneerned  to  obviate 
a  difficulty  unlikely  to  occur  to  mcxlern  minds- 
how  it  is  consistent  with  divine  provideiue  for  ter- 
restrial events,  such  as  the  weather,  the  growth  of 
the  crops,  the  healthy  development  of  anMiia]>,  not 
to  run  in  regular  calculable  cy^le^,  like  the  orJiiiarv 


solstice,  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon,  hroin 
Plato  and  Aristotle  to  Newton,  celestial  phenomena 
were  *  necessary,'  terrestrial  'contingent.'  The  red 
difference  is  one  of  simplicity  and  pluralit}  ol  causes. 

Professor  Stewart,  Notes  on  Nicomachean  Ethics, 
vol.  II,  p.  9,  writes:  "There  is  no  contingency  in 
things,  but  there  is  often  failure  on  the  part  of 
organic  beings  to  cope  with  the  complexity  of  the 
necessary  laws  which  thing  obey":  a  remark  which 
is  true,  so  far  as  things  do  obey  neccssar)  laws.  Hut 
there  is  a  contingency  in  ads  of  free  will,  and  m 
things  so  far  as  they  arc  consequent  up(jr.  -uJi  ads. 

To  take  another  point  of  view.  Contiii^eiu  \ ,  like 
vhaiue,  ha>  ['■ecn  predicated  of  co-ex:-tenees,  or  uj- 
nKidenee>,  ratlier  th.m  (){  -eOjUeiue^;  and  nece^Mty 
h.i^  l^een  made  out  for  -e.:.ien'.  e  Letter  than  for  eo- 
exiNtence.  The  -tudy  of  eo  exoteiKo  came-  u^  far 
back  into  the  d;ni  pa^t,  even  t(j  tiiat  'primitive 
eollocation  of  materiaK,'  whu  h,  it  !^  argued,  mu>t 
have  been  tlie  work  of  intelligence  and  ♦ree  will. 
Cr  i!.  I,l-hap.XilI:H    III,  Chap.  XCI\-,wilhnute>. 
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But  that  the  will  is  a  contingent  cause  comes  of  its  very  perfection,  because 
its  power  is  not  tied  to  one  effect,  but  it  rests  wdth  it  to  produce  this  effeft 
or  that,  wheref)re  it  is  contingent  either  way/*  Therefore  providence  is  more 
concerned  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  will  than  to  preserve  contingencv  in 
natura.l  causes. 

2.  It  belong,  to  tli\ine  proxidence  to  use  things  according  to  their  several 
mt)de^.  Hut  a  thing'-  mod.e  ot  action  depends  upon  its  form,  which  is  the 
princ![>le  ot  action.  But  the  f.rm  whereby  a  voluntary  agent  acts  is  not 
determinate:  lor  the  will  acts  through  a  form  apprehended  bv  the  intellect; 
and  the  intellect  has  not  one  determined  form  of  effect  under  its  considera- 
tion, but  e-entiallv  embrace^  a  multitude  of  forms;t  and  therefore  the  will 
can  produce  multiform  etfeCts. 

^y  The  last  ^\\^\  of  every  creature  i^  to  attain  to  a  likeness  to  God  (Chap. 
X\'1I):  therefore  it  would  be  contrary  to  providence  to  withdraw  from 
a  creature  that  whereby  it  attains  the  divine  likeness.  But  a  voluntary  a<^ent 
attains  the  divine  likenes>  bv  acting  fVeelv,  as  it  has  been  showm  that  there 
IS  fVee  will  in  (iod   (B.   I,  Chap.  LXXXVIII). 

4.  Providence  tends  to  multiply  good  things  in  the  subjects  of  its  govern- 
ment. But  if  free  will  were  taken  away,  many  good  things  would  be  with- 
drawn. The  praise  of  human  virtue  would  be 'taken  away,  which  is  nullified 
where  g..od  is  not  donefVeely:  the  justice  of  rewards  and'punishments  would 
be  taken  a  wav,  if  man  did  not  do  good  and  evil  freely:  wariness  and  circum- 
spection in  counsel  would  be  taken  away,  as  there  would  be  no  need  of 
taking  cuun-el  about  things  done  under  necessity.  It  would  he  therefore 
contrarv  to  the  plan  of  {providence  to  withdraw  the  liberty  of  the  will.j 

Hence  it  1-  slid:  (;-.</  uhuic  nidn  from  the  beginning,  and  left  him  in  the  hand 
of  his  o\t>n  counsel:  before  man  is  life  and  death,  whatefer  he  shall  please  shall  be 
gi')h'n  him  (F^cclus  w,   14-1;-). 

Hereby  is  excluded  the  error  of  the  Stoics,  who  said  that  all  things  arose 
ol   nece-it\,  according    to   an    indefeasible   order,  which   the   Greeks   called 

(MAPI  KR  LXXI\^    T//cit  Divine  Providence  is  not  Inconsistent 

IV  It  It  b  or  tune  and  (fhajice^ 

T\\\\  multitud.e  and  dnersity  of  causes  proceeds  from  the  order  of 
dixme  provulence  and  arrangement.  Supposing  an  arrangement  of 
many  causes,  one  must  sometimes  combine  with  another,  so  as  either 
to  hinder  or  help  it  in  [M-oducing  its  etiect.  A  chance  event  arises  from  a 
coincidence  of  two  or  more  causes,  in  that  an  end  not  intended  is  gained  by 
the  coming  in  of  some  collateral  cause,  as  the  finding  of  a  debtor  by  him 
who  went  to  market  to  make  a  purchase,  when  his  debtor  also  came  to 
market,  jj 

§  See  Chap.  \'I,  note,  p.   187. 

II  The  example  is  from  Aristotle's  three  chapter:? 
on  chance  and  fortune  {Phssics,  II,  iv,  v,  vi),  the 
concluding  sentence  of  which  is  worth  quoting: 
"  Chance  (ro  avTofiaTot')  and  fortune  (1^  ruv'?)  ^^*^ 
something  posterior  to  intelligence  and   natural  de- 


To  >a}- th.V  the  will  i,- *  contint'cnt  cither  way  ' 
r.w.xn^-  tf.at,  b<.t\\'Ln  t\so  way-,  it  so  takes  one  way 
.i~  to  be  a'tle  to  Mke  tlie  <jther.  The  question  need 
not  be  raised  her<.  w  liether  the  two  way?  arc  opposed 
a-  ^o:Ur.ir;-.  ,  or  ro  i,  ontraiiictories. 

t    In  r'an    b,ngli-h,  ti,e  intellect   does   not   think 
to   do 


i 


ot   one    tli:ng   on' 
.iCtitm. 

I  I  liave  endeavoured  to  lend  thi^  contested  argu 

"^'■"'    ^'-'^'^'    ^^Tport    m    Po.'ituul  and  Men:/  Essays,      well  of  many  other  things,  as  also  of  this  universe. 

K-.iv  \  I,  A/;-,;/;ry  vathcutjrcc  uitl. 


but   of   nian\-   courses   of      velopmcnt:    so   that    however  much   chance   be   the 

cause  of  the  system  of  the  heavens,  intelligence  and 
natural  development  must  needs  be  a  prior  cause,  as 
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Hence-   it   |..   said:    /  x„ii-  ,'/../-  .-/v  race  was  not  to  the  su'ift  hr  ■'■ ,' 

Z'"'V"      ;•''■'""  ":■■  '■'"  "■''  ''"'^'  ^^''^''  '^■'   "^-  "^  "■'■'•■"'  ■'IlVuhlun'u'v 
tnings  (//;  ifijcrijruuis).''^ 


CHAPTER  lXy^-ThattI,c  Pro.,J.,ce  ,fGo<l.s  c.crascJ  o.n- 

Iinlividitd/  tuhl  ('outnigciii  Tlu/i'-rs 

IF  God  has  no  care  of  tlu-e  individual  thing.,  ,l,,,t    i'  cither  hecu-e  lie 
doe,  no,  knovv  then,    or  hccuisc  Ik-  ha,  no  p„wer  over  then,,  or  hcc.iii.c 
PK   "'^Z,:'^  '"' "''i/"  '''k^-  ^•■"•^-  "ftbem.  Hut  It  has  been  shown  ahovc  .H    1 
Chap.  LX     1   that  God    ha-  knowledge   of  ,„diMdual    th,n,s.    N„,  can  it'hc 
.a,d  tha    He  has  no  power  to  take  care  of  them,  .ce,n,  tiat   His  p„wcr  i 
.nhnite  (B.  11    Chap.  XXII).    X,„-   ag.iin    that   God    ha',   no  will   to    ,„    ■, 

LXx\'m^^  ■"'*  °''  "'^  "'"  '^  "-^■'•-■'v  ^'1'  K"-l  (B.  I,  Chip. 

,;.  This  common  attribute  ,.  found  in  produaive  cati.e.,  tl,a,   thev  Ikuc 

\oZt'^rr^'"''^S  '^'"■T'T'-''  ''"''''■''^  "''"'-^'^    nourish    their 

>oung.  God  thereof  ha,  care  ot  the  thing,  of  which   He  i,  the  cau^e     Hut 

He   IS   the  cause   even   ot   the.e   particular   things    (H.   11     Chip    W)     in,i 
therefore  He  has  care  of  thcm.t  "     ^       ",   «^  nap.   A  \  ),  and 

5-  It  would  he  a  foolish  providence  not  to  take  care  of  those  thin^rs  without 
which  the  obiects  of  one's  care  could  not  exi-t.  Hut  certainlv,  if  all     a 
lars  were  to  tad,  univeis.ds  could  not  remain.    If  then   (iod   has  care    .tie 

ntversa    onlv,  and  neglects  the  mdivuhial  altogether.  His   providence    „ 
be  foohsh  and  imperfect.  Hut  ,f  ,t  is  s,„d  th.it  God  has  care  of  mdividti       so 
tar  as  to  ,ee  that  they  are  maintained  in  being,  hut  no  further    th  at     is      r 
cannot  stand.    Por  all  thatbefalls  individuals  has  some  heanng'o     the 
.ervafon  or  destruction.  If  therefore  God  ha.  care  of  individtuls  so  f.r    so 
see  to  their  preservatu.n.  He  must  have  care  of  all  that  befdls  them 

>hJ'  T  '*  'i'  '■^'^"'"^'^  '^^■'"■'-■^■"  ^P<^culative  and  practic.,1  knowled.^e 
that  speculative  know-ledge  and  all  that  concerns  such  knowledge  ,s  wrou^du 
out,  n  generalities,  whereas  the  .phere  of  practical  knowloig;.  ,s  h  pa 
.cular.  For  the  end  of  practical  knowledge  is  truth,  which  con^sts  p  n.  i  v 
and  ordinanlv  in  the  immaterial  and  universal,  while  the  end  of'pru  1 
knowledge  ,s  action,  which  deals  with  particular  f.ct-.  Hence  the  p  i C'n 
does  not  attend  tmn  ,n  general,  hut  t/,.  man;  and   to  the  care  of  ,  1 

vtdual  man  the  whole  science  of  medicine  is  directed.  Hut  provide,        1         , 

ire    TVt'th"''^  "'"■■'■  "'-S'^r  ''^-  "   ''^'f^'™'   "^   P'-tical    k        t 
ledge.  Thu,  the  providence  of   (;.,d  would    be  verv  imperfect    if  it  sto,n-ed 

Short  at  the  universal,  and  did  not  reach  individual  cas's  '  " 

_8.  The  perfection  of  speculative  knowledge  lies  in  the   universal   rather 

Amtotlc  IS  right  m  contending  that  things  do 
happen  by  fortune  and  chance;  and  further  that  for- 
tune and  chan.c  are  relative  t.-rrus,  denoting  the 
unfore>een  and  unpremeditated  in  relation  to  (hum  m) 
forethought.  But  in  relation  to  a  pcrf.-ct  providence, 
an  all-,eeing  mmd,  an  omnipotent  ruler,  nothing  is 
tortu.tou>:  everything  i.  foreseen,  allowed  for.  willed 
or  at  lea^t  permitted.  \or  .^rc  the  law,  of  nature  at 
fault  in  a  chance  event.  The  same  f;,rce>,  working 
accordmg  to  the  same  law,,  forw.ird  man  tu  hi^ 
dctinat.on  nine  hundred  and  ninetv-nine  time,  uid 
the  thousandth  time  they  destroy  him. 


-h 


^  Ihc  tree  hold,  on  to  it-  fruit,  o  f,r  as  it  can, 
and  only  sncds  it  spontaneously  u  h.n  it  is  ripe. 
Dam!,  animal,  rare  for  their  young  til!  they  arc  old 
'^"'.^^:«'V"  ^^"f^  ^'"-  thcm.elve.  Human  love  and 
solicitude  for  children  endure  as  lone  as  life  lasts  — 
and  not  onh  for  children,  hut  lor  artistu  .  reat.on, 
of   hand    and    mind.    Hut   liod  !,  of  all  living  things 

'ni ^W^  yu"^-^V"    '■'"    •■^^'^^••^•'->    definition 
{M....r--  All.  vn).   He  m..>    be  e.xpcct.d  therefore  to 

he  more  careful  of  H,,  creature  than  the  tree   of  it. 


fruit,  than  t!ie  animal    of  it,   young, 
child,  than  artist  of  hi,  work.' 


hM\ 


parent   uf 
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than  in  the  ['articular:  unl\c^r,al^  arc  better  known  than  particulars;  and 
tluTctnrc  the  knovvled^^e  of  the  most  general  principles  is  common  to  all. 
StilL  c\en  in  >peculati\e  science,  he  is  more  perfect  who  has  not  a  mere 
.general  luit  a  concrete  {propridm)  knowledge  of  things.  For  he  who  knows 
ill  the  general  only,  knows  a  thing  onlv  potentially.  Thus  the  scholar  is 
rcJuced  from  a  general  knowledge  ot  principles  to  a  concrete  knowledge  of 
conclusions  hv  his  master,  who  has  both  knowledges, — as  a  being  is  reduced 
from  [Potentiality  to  actuality  by  another  being,  already  in  actuality.  xMuch 
more  m  [MMctical  science  is  he  more  perfect,  who  disposes  things  for  actuality 
n.it  merelv  in  the  universal  but  in  the  j)articular.  God's  most  perfect  proyi- 
dciice  theref  )re  extends  even  to  individuals. 

9.  Since  CJod  is  the  cause  of  being,  as  such  (B.  II,  Chap.  XV),  He  must 
abo  be  the  iM-ovider  ot  beiuL;,  as  such.  Whatever  then  in  any  way  is,  falls 
uihicr  \\\>  [M-ovitience.  But  singular  things  are  beings,  and  indeed  more  so 
than  uin verbals,  because  universals  do  not  subsist  by  themselves,  but  are  only 
m  singulars. ■'■■  Divine  providence  therefore  has  care  also  of  singulars. 

Hence  it  is  said:  'Irco  sparrrjVos  arc  sold  for  c)  farthing;  unJ  not  one  of  them 
fiills  to  the  ground  \Vithout  )Our  Father  (Matt.  \,  29);  and,  [IVisdofJi]  reaches 
from  en. I  to  end  strongly  (Wisd.  viii,  i),  that  is,  from  the  highest  creatures 
tM  the  lowest.  Also  their  opinion  is  condemned  who  said:  The  Lord  hath 
alhiUiinied  the  earth,  the  Lord  doth  not  see  (Ezech.  i.x,  9):  He  ivaiketh  about  the 
poles  oj  A'</>l7/,  and  doth  not  consider  our  things  (job  xxii,   14). 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI    That  the  Provitience  of  God  watches 
\m}?ie(liately  over  all  hichvidual  Things 

IN  matters  of  human  administration,  the  higher  administrator  confines  his 
care  to  the  arrangement  ot  general  main  issues,  and  leaves  details  to  his 
subordinates,  and  that  on  account  of  his  personal  limitations,  because,  as 
tor  the  state  and  condition  of  lesser  things,  he  is  either  ignorant  of  them,  or 
he  cannot  afford  the  labour  and  length  of  time  that  would  be  necessary  to 
arrange  tor  them.  But  such  limitations  are  tar  from  God:  it  is  no  labour  for 
Him  to  umierstand,  and  it  takes  Him  no  time,  since  in  understanding:  Him- 
selt  He  understands  all  things  else  (B.  I,  Chap.  XLIX). 

4.  In  human  administrations,  the  industry  and  care  of  the  lower  officials 
arraiiLi^es  matters  lett  to  their  charire  bv  their  chief.  Their  chief  does  not  bestow 
u[ion  them  their  tacultv  ot  industry  and  care,  but  merely  allows  it  free  play. 
It  the  industry  and  care  came  trom  their  superior,  the  arrangement  would  be 
the  su[)erior's  arrangement;  and  they  would  not  be  authors  of  the  arrangement, 
hut  carriers  ot  it  into  execution.  But  we  have  seen  (B.  I,  Chap.  LI:  B.  Ill, 
Chap.  LXVII)  that  all  wisdom  and  intelligence  comes  from  God  above;  nor 
can  any  intellect  understand  anything  except  in  the  power  of  God,  nor  any 
agent  do  anything  except  in  the  same  power.  God  Hiinself  therefore  by  His 
providence  immediately  disposes  all  things;  and  whoever  are  called  providers 
under  Him,  are  executors  ot  His  providence. t 

The    universal    exi-t-    in    the  angular,  not  a>  a  t  How    this  -tands  with    the   pcrmisMon    of  evil 

univerNil,  but  as  something  selectable  and  un'Cfersali-      government  and  evil  contrivance  generally,  see  Chap. 
iabU  by  the  mind.  LXXXI. 
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7.  It  God  tiocs  not  hy  Hini>clr' take  iniincdiatc  care  ot' lower  individuali- 
ties, that  nui>t  he  either  hecaii>e  He  d^espi^c.  tlieni,  or  heeaiise  He  tear>  to 
sally  Mis  dignity,  a^  >oine  kiv.'-  But  that  i-  irrational,  tor  there  is  -reater 
dignity  in  devi>ing  au  arrangement  than  m  working  one  out.  If  then  (]<.k] 
work^  in  all  things,  a:^  ha^  heen  shown  :C'ha[^  LW'IlK  and  that  i^  not  derM- 
gatory  to  His  digin'tv,  nav  rather  hchts  Hi.  unixer^al  .ind  sMvcrei^n  [^oucr, 
an  immediate  [^ro\'klence  n\cr  iiiiii\idu>d  things  is  no  c  o!itein[Uihie  o^coulm- 
tion  tor  Him  either,  and  tfirows  no  sj^r  up^n   Hi.  d,i-nit\. 

Hence  it  i>  >aid:  I'/i.u  hast  done  the  things  of  old,  and  hast  dcViscd  one  thing 
after  another  Judith  ix,  4). 


CHAPTER  \XX\\\~T/iat  the  Arra?rj^cmc}its  of  Divine  Provi- 
dc?icc  are  cciD-ief  into  exeeution  !)\  nie.uis  of  Seeonfurx  (\tNses 

IT  belongs  to  the  dignitv  ot'a  ruler  to  ha\e  manv  minister>  and  dixer^ity 
of  .servants  to  carry  his  command  into  execution,  the  lieiL^ht  and  i^reatness 
ot  his  lordship  appearing  hv  the  multitucle  of  pers,  ,ns  ,.f  various  rank^ 
who  are  subject  to  him:  [)ut  no  digmtv  i.f  anv  ruler  is  comfnirable  with  the 
dignity  of  the  di\-ine  government:  it  is  suitable  theretore  that  the  arra.nre- 
ments  ot  divine  [>rovidence  be  carried  into  execution  In  dixers  ^ra.ies  of  a-ents. 
6.  As  the  cause  is  superior  to  the  effect,  the  order  of  causcs  is  nobler  th.in 
that  ot  effects:  in  that  order  theref>re  the  [>errection  of  di\ine  proxideiueis 
better  shown.  But  it  there  were  not  intermediate  causes  carrvm^  dnme 
providencejnto  execution,  there  would  be  in  creation  no  order  of  causes, 
but  only  of  effects.  The  perfection'  therefore  of  dixme  providence  requires 
that  there  should  be  intermediate  causes  carrving  it  into  execution. 

Hence  it  is  said:  Hless  the  Lnrd^  all  his  po^eers.  ve  ministers  that  .A  his  \>,rJ 
(Ps.  cii,  21);   Fire,  hail,  snoie,  stormy  ^\inds  that  dj  'his  ])-./-</  (Ifs.  cxhiii,  S). 


CHXVYERLXX\m\-T/int  Inte/Iio^ent  (Veatttresnretlie  Mefitni 
t/irough  -eehich:  ot/ier  Q}\\ititr,s  cire  gov.r^ieil  />\  God 

SINCE  the  preservation  (^f  order  in  creation  is  a  concern  of  di\-ine  im'o- 
vidence,  and  it  is  a  congruous  order  to  descend  bv  stef^s  of  due  propor- 
tion from  highest  to  lowest, r  divme  providence  must  reach  bv  a  certain 
rule  ot  proportion  to  the  lowest  things.  The  rule  of  proportion  m'this,  tlhit 
as  the  highest  creatures  are  under  Ciod  and  axc  governed  bv  Him,  s,,  |nwer 
creatures  should  be  under  the  higher  .md  be  go\erned  bv  'them.  But  of  all 
creatures  intelligent  creatures  are\he  highest  (Chap.  .\I.iX).  Theref.re  the 
plan  ot  divine  providence  rec]uires  that  other  creatures  should  be  governed  1)V 
rational  creatures.]; 


St   I  homaj  rcicrs  to  Avcrroes's  Comments  on 
what  wa^  then  counted  the  twelfth  book  of  Aristotle's 

Metaphysics.  Against  the  same  Commentator  arc  direc- 
ted B.  I,  Chapp.  LX1\'.  \.\\\  LXX. 

t  Suth  wa^  tlic  order  of  th-  feudal  -■.•■tern,  th- 
order  of  the  political  world  for  ccnturic^,  not  vet 
broken  up  when  St  Thoma>  wrote;  and  he  made  out 
the  order  of  nature  and  of  divine  providence  on  the 
principle  of  feudalism.  Sec  Chap.  XCI. 


t  St  Thomas  has  five  more  a  priori  arguments  to 
the  same  effect,  none  of  which,  when  tested  by  expe- 
rience, evinces  more  than  this,  that  rational  creatures 
have  some  partial  control  over  the  rest  of  creation.  A 
partial  control, — for,  so  far  as  we  can  pronounce, 
what  rational  or  intelligent  creature  ha~  a;u  thing  to 
-av  tu  the  ICC  at  \\-  North  Pdle,  tn  the  inner  tire-  of 
the  earth,  to  the  emir-c-  of  t!ie  -tar^r 
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en  AP1KR  LXXXI    Of  t/ie  Suhordination  of  Men  one  to  another' 

SINC}'.  man  is  endowed  with  understanding  and  sense  and  bodily  power, 
the-^e  faculties  are  arranged  in  order  in  him  In  the  disposition  of  divine 
pro\  id.ence  according  to  the  f^lan  of  the  order  that  obtains  in  the  uni- 
\cr-e,  bovlilv  power  beinLi  [Hit  under  th.it  of  sense  and  intellect  as  carrvin'>- 
out  their  command,  and  tne  sentient  tacultx  itself  under  the  faculty  of  intel- 
lect. And  Hmil.ir  is  the  order  between  man  and  man.  Men  pre-eminent  in 
under-tanchng  naturallv  take  the  comm.nul;  while  men  poor  in  understand- 
ing, but  of  great  bodily  strength,  seem  by  nature  designate  for  servants,  as 
.Aristotle  says  in  his  Polities^-  w  ith  whom  Solomon  is  of  one  mind,  saying: 
'f/ie  fool sfhil/  serve  the  ^eise  [Vn)\.  xi,  29).  But  as  in  the  works  of  one  man 
disorder  1-  born  of  intellect  following  sense,  so  in  the  commonwealth  the  like 
disor^ler  ensucs  w  here  the  ruler  holds  his  place,  not  by  pre-eminence  of  under- 
st.mding,  but  bv  usurpa.tion  of  bodilv  strength,  or  is  brought  into  power  by 
some  burst  of  pas-ion.   Xor  1.  Solomon  silent  upon  this  disorder:   There  is  an 


evil  tihi 


/hit  I  /hive  set  n  under  t/ie 


sun 


,  a  IyJ  set  in  high  estate  (Eccles  x,  5,  6).  But 


e\cn  stub  an  anomadx  does  not  carrv  with  it  the  entire  perversion  of  the 
natur.d  ord.er:  for  the  dominion  of  f  )ols  is  weak,  unless  strengthened  by  the 
coun-el  ot  the  wise.  Hence  it  is  said:  A  ivise  man  is  strong,  and  a  i^nowin^  man 
stout  iiht  'valiant:  heeause  war  is  matiaged  hy  due  ordering,  and  there  shall  he  safety 
wdh-re  t/h-rr  are  many  e.unsels  (Prov.  xxiv,  5,  6).  And  because  he  who  gives 
counsel  rules  him  w  ho  takes  it,  and  becomes  in  a  manner  his  master,  is  is  said: 
A  wise  servant  shall  he  master  o'rer  foolish  sons  (Prov.  xvii,  2). 


CHAPTI^R  LXXXVIII    77/^/  othe?-  Suhsistent  Intelligences 
Ciuniot  he  direct  Causes  of  our  Elections  and  Volitions  ^' 

NOR  is  it  to  be  thought  that  the  souls  of  the  heavens,  if  any  such 
souls  there  be,  or  any  other  separately  subsisting  created  intelligences, 
can  directly  thrust  a  volition  in  upon  us,  or  be  the  cause  of  ourchoice. 
I^or  the  actions  of  all  creatures  are  contained  in  the  order  oi  divine  provi- 
d.eiice,  and  cannot  act  contrary  to  the  conditions  of  action  which  providence 
h.'.s  laid  dow  n.I  Now  it  is  a  l.iw  of  proxidence  that  exervthing  be  immediately 
indue  eil  to  action  by  it>  own  [uoximate  cause.  But  the  proximate  cause  of 
^'_*''f''"i  '^  ^""^1  apprehended  bv  tlie  understanding:  that  is  the  proper  object 
"f  the  will,  and  tlie  will  is  moved  by  it  as  sight  bv  colour.  No  subsistent  crea- 
ture tlieretore  can  move  the  will  except  through  the  medium  of  good  grasped 
by  tlie  understanding.  That  is  done  by  showing  it  that  something  is  good  to 
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<l>v>rii  (-.<  I  Ami.   PoiiUcs  I,  V. 

f  Im  C;,.ipp.  LX.XXII-LX.XXMI  St  Thom.as 
•irgues  that  the  heaven\\-  bodic^  which  he  says  are 
''perfect  without  blending  of  contraries,  being  neither 
light  nor  heavy,  nor  ho:  nor  cold,"  are  the  instru- 
ments whereby  God  prompts  and  controls  all  move- 
ment and  change  in  material  bodies  on  earth;  that 
nevertheless  they  exercise  no  dired^  aftion  upon  the 
human  understanding,  which  is  something  nobler 
than  they,  a=  the  motrporeal  is  nobler  than  the  in- 
corporeal: nor  are  they  ari>itcr.>  of  human  will  and 
conduct,  except  remotel)'  and  by  occasion,  a.^  they 
affect   the   human    body,  under   which   aficction    the 


will  makes  its  free  choice:  nor  do  the}-  even  deter- 
mine the  course  of  other  terrestrial  events  absolutely, 
since  much  depends  upon  the  condition  and  capaci- 
ties of  terrestrial  physical  causcs. 

Repeatedly  in  this  work  St  Thomas  shows  his 
grievous  misgivings  as  to  the  later  Platonic  position, 
that  star-  are  animals  and  heavenly  spheres  have  souls. 
He  considered  that  the  stars  and  their  containing 
spheres,  if  they  were  not  themselves  animate,  were 
moved  by  angels,  which  is  another  thing.  Cf.  Plato 
Rep.  X,  616  C,  sq. 

4  Thu>  even  m  sinning  the  will  cannot  but  hx 
upon  some  apparent  aspect  of  good  (Chap.  X). 


^  y 
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do,  which  is  called  persuasion.  No  suhsi-teiit  creature  theretnre  can  act  upon 
our  will,  or  be  the  cau>e  of  our  chniee,  ..therwi^e  than  hv  niean^  ^i  pcrMia^on. 

4.  "The  violent  i>  that  the  on-m  whereat' 1.  irtiin  w  itlmut,  with- ait  the 
subject  of  violence  in  anv  wav  c 'ntrduitni-  thereto."' •  Were  then  the  w  dl 
to  be  moved  bv  anv  exterior  prniciple,  that  uKiiiun  wouKi  be  \iolent.  I  call 
that  an  exterior  principle  of  inoti. mi,  which  moves  a^  an  etiicient  caii-e.  an^.i 
not  as  a  final  cau^e.  But  violence  1^  mc  .n^i^tent  with  \-anntarine-.  It  1^ 
impossible  therefore  for  the  will  t-  be  m..\e.i  to  voluntai-y  ,icti-n  b\  an 
exterior  principle  acting  as  an  etiicient  can-e,  but  ex-eiv  moti.ai  ot  tlie  will 
must  proceed  from  uithm.  No\s  no  sub^istcnt  cieature  1^  m  touch  with  the 
interior  of  an  intelligent  >oul:  Ciovi  alone  i-  in  ^tuh  clo^c  coiuiexion  with 
the  soul,  as  He  alone  i>  cause  of  it-  being  and  maintain^  it  m  existence. 
Therefore  bv  God  al(Mie  can  a  motion  of  the  will  be  ctlicicntlv  causd. 

Hence  it  i^  said:  T/h'  {:fi/s  heart  /V  lu  :hc  Iwid  ^4'  the  L.rJ:  he  shall  turn 
It  whithersoever  he  ^^Ul  (Prov^  xxu  i);  anil,  Gni  it  is  who  wor^eth  in  us  both  to 
will  ami  to  aeeomplish  cieeorjin^  to  his  good  p'easure  [V\^\\.  li,   i ;;). 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX-r//.//  the  Motion  of  the  Ifl/I  is  icuiseil  by 
Qoci,  and  not  merely  hy  the  Toii\r  of  the  JVill 

SOME,  not  under>tanding  how  Ciod  can  cau-e  the  movement  ot  the  w  ill 
in  us  without  prejudice  to  the  tVeeJ.om  of  the  will,i  ha\e  endeaxoured 
to  pervert  the  meaning  of  the-e  text-,  -aving  that  (iod  cau-e-  m  u-  to 
will  and  to  aeeomplish,  ina>much  a>  He  gives  u-  the  [>ower  ot  willing,  but  not 
as  inaking  us  will  this  or  that.  Hence  -nnK-  ha\e  saui  that  pro\  nicncc  i-  not 
concerned  with  the  >ubiect-matter  -^A  free  \m!K  th.it  i-,  with  cIioiccn  but 
with  extrinsic  issuer:  for  he  who  make-  chouc  0}  s,,nK'thing  to  gam  or 
something  t(^  accomplish,  tor  instance,  buibhng  "r  tlic  ama-s-ng  or  wealth, 
will  not  alwavs  be  able  to  attain  hi-  end,  and  thu-  the  i^-ue^  ot  our  action? 
are  not  subject  to  tVee  will,  but  are  di-po-ed  by  [M-ovidence.  [ 

1.  But  this  theorv  runs  manife>tlv  counter  t*»  text-  ot  liolv  Scripture,  bor 
it  is  said:  All  our  works  thou  hastwrAi^ht  in  us,  O  L-'-d  (  Nai.  xxvi,  12):  lience 
we  have  of  God  not  merelv  the  po^w  er  of  willing,  but  abi»  the  act.  And  the 
above  quoted  saying  of  Solomon,  he  dui/l  turn  it  Xv/iithersoever  he  W/,  -hows 
that  the  divine  causalitv  extendi  at  once  to  will-[^ower  and  to  actual  Nohtion.^ 

2.  Nothing  can  act  in  its  own  strength  uidc--  it  act  aho  in  the  power  ot 
God  (Chap.  LX\T):  therefore  man  cannot  u>e  the  will-[M)wer  given  to  him 
except  in  so  far  as  he  acts  in  the  power  ot  Cioii. 

4.  God  is  the  cause  of  all  action,  and  work- m  evers  agent  (Chap.  LXXj: 
therefore  He  is  cause  ot  the  motive-  ot  the  w  ill. 

member  that  mxw  is  upheld  by  God  in  a6\ion  as  he 
is  upheld  by  God  in  existence:  that  esse,  posse,  agcre 
in  man  arc  all  of  God.  Sin  is  a  certain  dcfe(^  of 
action,  a  lack  of  proportion,  of  order,  or  opportune- 
ness. But  on  its  physical  side  sin  is  not  evil,  and  as  a 
physical  thing  it  is  wrought  by  God  and  man  jointly, 
like  any  other  adion. 


•  Aristotle,  -V.v.  EtK  III,  i. 

t  This  !>  precisely  tiic  point  upon  whivh  Tho- 
mi«ts  and  Molini^ts  not  unJer-tanding  it,  or  .u  an) 
rate  not  agreeing  in  one  understanding  ot  it,  opened 
a  controversy  which  ha?  ^tood  open  for  three  c  enturie^. 

X  This  reads  like  an  e.irly  \Lr-;on  oi  the  saying, 
Man  proposes,  but  God  disp'^ses,  interpreted  to  mean 
that    man'^   propoMng    i-    not    of  (jod.  We  must  re- 
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CIIAPTKR  XC    That  Hutnan   Choiees  and  Volitions  are  sidhject 

to  Divine  Providence 

THE  goNcrnment  ot  providence  proceeds  from  the  divine  love  where- 
with God  lo\  e-  1 1  i^  creatures.  Lo\'e consists  chietiv  in  the  lover  wishing 
good  to  tlic  lo\  ed  one.  The  more  (iod  love-  things,  then,  the  more  they 
tall  unJc-  Hi-^  pro\  ulencc.  Thi-  Holv  Wh-it  teaches,  saying:  God  guards  all 
that  lo^e  him  (Ps.  cxli\,  10)  \  ami  the  Philosopher  also  teaches  that  God  has 
e-pccfil  care  ^)\  tho^e  who  lo\  e  understanding,  and  considers  them  His  friends.* 
Hence  He  lo\  es  especially  -ubsistent  intelligences,  and  their  volitions  and 
choice-  tall  under  Hi-  [M-oxiiJence. 

().  'I'he  iiuvani  good  endowments  of  man,  which  depend  on  his  will  and 
choice,  are  more  proper  to  man  than  external  endowments,  as  the  gain  in  ^j- of 
riches:  hence  it  1-  accordmu  to  the  tormer  that  man  is  said  to  be  L^ood  not 
according  to  the  latter.  It  then  human  choice- and  motions  of  the  will  do  not 
tall  under  dixme  proxidence,  but  only  external  advantages,  it  will  be  more 
true  to  say  that  human  allair-are  beyond  providence  than  that  they  are  under 
proN'idence. 


CHAPTER  XCl    How  Hidni^m  Things  arc  reduceU  to 

Higher  Causes  t 


ROM    what  ha-  been  -hown  above  we  are  able  to  gather  how  human 
things  .u'c  reihicible  to  higher  causes,  anil  do   not  proceed   bv  chance. 


F 

A  I'M-  choice-  and  motives  ot  will-  are  arranged  immediately  by  God. 
human  intellectual  knowledge  i-  directed  bv  God  through  the  intermediate 
-igencv  o.:  angel-:  corp>)real  event-,  whether  interior  (to  the  human  body)  or 
exterior,  that  -er\e  the  need  of  man,  are  adjusted  bv  God  through  the  inter- 
mediate agency  of  angel-  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

All  till-  arrangement  proceeds  upon  one  general  axiom,  which  is  this: 
'  b.xerythmg  manitoKl  and  mutable  and  liable  to  fail  mav  be  reduced  to  some 
[Hinciple  unitorm  a.nd  immutable  and  unfailing.'l  But  everything  about  our- 
selves  prove-  to  be  mam  told,  variable,  and  defectible.  Our  choices  are  evidently 
manitoKL  since  ditlerent  thlng^  are  chosen  by  ditberent  persons  in  diiierent 
circum-tance-.  They  are  likewise  mutable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  tickle- 
"^;^^  "f  '"-"■  niind,  which  is  not  confirmed  in  itb  last  end,  as  also  on  account 
ot  change-  ot  circum-tanee  and  environment.  That  thev  are  defectible,  the 
sm-  ot  men  clearlv  witne--.  On  the  other  hand,  the  will' of  God  is  uniform, 
iKcau-e  in  wilhn-  one  thing  He  wills  all  other  things:   it   is  also  immutable 

1  So  the  imperfect  and  hcivie  beauties  on  earth 
arc  reduced  to  the  Self-Beauty.  Upon  this  axiom  Plato 
construded  his  theory  of  Ideas.  And  though  the  Ideas 


ArM-Ic,  Eth.  Ml-.  X,  ix,  I  ^;  "If,  as  is  com- 
monly >upposed,  the  gods  have  any  care  of  men,  we 
may  well  believe  them  to  take  delight  in  tti.u  uliich 
is  best  and  most  akin  to  themselves:  ....  the  intel- 
lectual \vor;,Lr  th.n  '.vill  "be  best  loved  of  hc.u en." 
This  1-  not  e'hri.f.anity,  hut  in.iv  1  c  tiirmd  tli.,t  waw 
t  1  translate  this  chapter,  ever}  \'.ord,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  ihoughtof  the  thirteenth  century, also  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  need  Ml  which  St  Tfiomas's  work  often 
stands  of  rcs:.:>r.ition  ,inj  i\x  on-truction  at  the  hands 
of  some  modern  .Aquin.o.  it  will  n,;t  do  simply  to 
pile  up  quotation^  fnjm  the  .Angelic  Doctor,  adding 
nothing  and  altering  nothing.  St  Thomas  himself  did 
nut  go  lu  work  in  that  way  upon  his  predecessors. 


were  exaggerated  and  then  discarded,  the  axiom  held 
!t^  ground  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  often 
appears  m  St  Thomas.  The  axiom  has  little  vogue  in 
modern  philosophy,  h  may  be  stated  thus;  'There  is 
ever  some  perfect  being  somewhere  at  the  back  of  the 
imperfect.'  The  axiom  is  enforced  with  reference  to 
the  Old  Covenant,  as  compared  with  the  New,  in  the 
l^pi-tle  to  tlic  Piebrews  ix  and  x.  If  I  may  add  a 
criticism,  I  should  say  that  the  axiom  is  more  readily 
apparent  in  exemplar  causes  than  in  efficient  causes, — 
not  that  I  deny  it  of  the  latter.  See  note,  p.  238. 
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and  indefectible  (B.  I,  Chapp.  XXIII,  LXW).  Therefore  all  motion,  of 
volition  and  choice  mu>t  he  reduced  to  the  divine  will,  and  imt  to  any  other 
cause,  because  God  alone  is  the  cau>e  of  our  \olitions  and  elections. 

In  like  manner  our  intelligence  is  liable  to  multiplicity,  inaMiuich  as  \vc 
gather  intelligible  truth  from  manv  sensible  objects.  It  i^  aKo  mutable,  ma.- 
much  as  it  proceed:,  bv  reaMMimg  from  (Uie  point  t.)  annther,  passing  trom 
known  to  unknown.  I't  i>  abo  defectible  from  the  admixture  M  phantasy  and 
sense,  as  the  error>  of  mankind  ^how.  lUit  the  cognitnuis  ot  the  angels  are 
uniform,  a.s  thev  receive  the  knowledge  of  truth  fr^m  the  one  tountam  ot 
truth,  God  (B.'II,  Chapp.  XC\TII,  C\  uith  note-K  It  is  abo  immutable, 
because  not  bv  anv  argument  from  effects  to  cau^e->,  n«'r  trom  cau^e^  to  etlects, 
but  by  simple  intuition  do  they  'j^a/c  upMii  the  pure  truth  o^t  things.  It  is 
also  indefectible,  since  they  discern  the  verv  natures  iA  things,  or  their 
quiddities  in  themselves,  about  which  quid-iities  intelligence  cannot  err,  as 
neither  can  sense  err  ab(Hit  the  primary  (dejects  of  the  several  -en^es.  Hut  we 
learn  the  quiddities  (essences)  of  thing-  from  their  accidents  and  etlects.  Our 
intellectual  knowledge  then  must  be  regulated  bv  the  knowledge  ot  the  angels.* 

Again,  about  human  bodies  and  the  exterior  things  which  men  use,  it  is 
manifest  that  there  is  in  them  the  multiplicity  of  mixture  and  contrarietv; 
and  that  thev  do  not  alwavs  move  in  the  same  wav,  because  their  motions 
cannot  be  continuous;  and  that  thev  are  defectible  h\  alteration  and  corrup- 
tion. But  the  heavenlv  bodies  are  uniform,  as  being  simple  and  made  up 
without  anv  contrarietv  of  elements,  llieir  motions  aUo  are  unitorm,  con- 
tinuous, and  always  executed  in  the  sainc  wav:  nor  can  there  be  m  them 
corruption  or  alterati(Mi.  Hence  our  bojjcs,  and  other  thing-  that  come  under 
our  use,  must  necessarily  be  regulated  bv  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  l)odies.T 

•  h  thi,  true?  1^  tturc  .vav  intelligence,  or  group  in  order  to  ^.ihation,  de?Lcnd  from  Cod  to  men.  Hut 
of  intelligence,  intermed;.ite  between  men  .and  Ciod,  th.it  man  owes  his  ordinary  knowledge  ot  m.uhematic., 
.uch  that  man',  understanding,  insutficient  in  itselt",  is  chemistry,  sanitation,  railway  man.-igement,  or  even  c 
dependent  on  tho  intermediary  for  all  that  it  knows?  religion,  to  any  action  whatsoever  of  angelic  intelli 
Ifso,  the  Separate  int.Hcet '  ot"  Averrue  ,  and  Avicenna,  gence  upon  his  mind.  -  1  do  not  know  ariy  m.an  liv- 
— higher  than  human,  yet  short  of  divine,  at  le.ist  ac-       ing  who  thinks  so.    tor  all   that  I  can  tell,  1  ^houkl 

-         know  all  that  I  do  know,  just  as   I   know  it  now,  it 

if  there  were  no  angels  at  all.  The  psychological  dis- 
covery of  which  I  have  spoken,  remains  to  be  made, 
for  he  discovers  who  proves.  Yet  St  Thoma^  ^ecm.  to 
have  accepted  it. 

t  We  cannot  exaggerate  our  dependence  on  one 
heavenly  body,  the  sun.  As  well  have  no  earth  as  no 
sun.  To  the  moon  we  owe  the  tides;  and  to  the 
planets  it  is  just  possible  that  we  stand  indebted  for 
some  of  our  weather.  The  fixed  stars  areofu^e  to  u. 
in  navigation.  Otherwise,  so  fir  as  we  <.,>:.  e.  Mother 
Earth  would  go  her  way  and  carry  all  her  children 
safe,  with  no  other  companions  than  sun  ar.d  nv  ^n, 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  sun  only,  though  all  other 
♦heavenly  bodies'  were  wiped  out  of  existence. 


of 

i- 


cording  to  Averroes, — is  not  'the  baseless  fabric  of  a 

vision'  after  all,  but  the  blurred  and  ill-apprehended 

outline  of  a  profound  truth  (B.  II,  Chapp.  LIXsq.). 

This   would  be   a  discovery  indeed  m  psychology,  it 

it  could  be  established.    It  might  enipt)-  all  the  yirus 

of  pantheism   out  of  the   doctrine   ol    the   Absolute, 

showing  that  the  Absolute,  while   real,  is   not   God. 

It  might  assign   their  true  places  in  creation   to  the 

Arian    Logos,  to   tlie   Gnostic   Aeons,  as  also  to  the 

Platonic   Idea.. — Modern    Psychology   meanwhile  is 

serenely  oblvious  of  angels.  Catholics  still  believe  in 

them,  dread   the  evil  ones  (devils),  and  pray  to  the 

good  one>,  who  now  see  the  face  of  God.  Catholics 

believe  that  good  angch  are  often  the  vehicles  through 

which  'actual  gra>.es,'  that  i>,  warnings  and  impulses 
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CHAPTER  XCII    /;;  w/jaf  se?ise  one  is  said  to  be  For^timate^  and 

how  Ma?i  is  aided  by  Higher  Qauses* 

GOOD  f)rtune  is  said  to  betall  a  man,  when  something  good  happens 
to  him  be\ond  hi>  intention,  as  when  one  digging  in  a  field  finds  a 
treasure  that  fie  was  not  looking  tor.  Now  an  agent  mav  do  some- 
thing be^'(M^d  his  own  intention,  and  vet  not  bevond  the  intention  K^{  some 
agent  whom  he  is  umier:  a-  it  a  master  were  to  bid  a  servant  go  to  some  place, 
to  which  he  had  -ent  another  servant  without  the  first  servant  knowin<^ofit 
tlie  meeting  with  his  tellow-ser\'ant  w^ould  be  bevond  the  intention  of  the 
ser\ant  ^ent,  and  yet  not  beyond  the  intention  of  the  master  sending:  in  refe- 
rence to  the  servant  it  will  be  luck  and  chance,  but  not  in  reference  to  the 
master, — to  him  it  is  an  arrangement.  Since  then  man  is  subordinate  in  body 
to  the  torcer^  of  [divsical  nature  (^''^^/'o/v/;//!  r(;t'./t^j-//7;//j-),  subordinate  in  intellect 
to  rhe  angels,  ami  buborchnate  in  will  to  God,  a  thing  may  happen  beside  the 
intention  of  man,  wdiich  is  nevertheless  according  to  the  order  of  physical 
nature  [eorporum  r'-/t'Aj.'///w),  or  accortling  to  the  arrangement  of  angels,  or 
again  of  God.  But  though  God  alone  works  directlv  upon  man's  choice,  vet 
tlie  action  ot  an  angel  does  something  for  that  choice  by  way  of  persuasion, 
while  the  action  of  the  heavenly  body  (of  the  forces  of  physical  nature)  does 
something  In  way  ()[  predisposition,  inasmuch  as  the  bodily  impressions 
ot  the  heavenly  bodies  (physical  forces)  upon  our  bodies  predispose  us  to 
eertain  choices. t  When  then  under  the  impression  of  the  physical  forces  of 
nature  (coc/cstium  c'jrp^jrum)  one  is  swayed  to  certain  choices  that  prove  useful 
to  him,  though  his  own  reason  does  not  discern  their  utility;  and  simulta- 
neoush  under  the  light  shed  on  him  by  separatelv  subsistent  intelligences 
his  understanding  is  enlightened  to  do  those  acts,  and  his  wdll  is  swayed  by 
a  divine  act  to  choose  the  useful  course,  the  utility  whereof  goes  unperceived 
by  him, — then  he  is  said  to  be  a  'fortunate  man.'| 

But  here  a  difference  is  to  be  noted.  For  the  action  of  the  angel  and  of 
the  phv-ical  force  [corporis  coclcstis)  merelv  predisposes  the  man  to  choose,  but 
the  action  of  (iod  accomplishes  the  choice.  And  since  the  predisposition  that 
Comes  ot  the  bcjdily  affection,  or  of  the  persuasion  of  the  understanding,  does 
not  induce  necessitv  of  choice,  man  does  not  alwavs  choose  that  which  his 
guardian  angel  inteiuis,  nor  that  to  which  physical  nature  [corpus  coe/este) 
inclines,  hut  man  alwavs  chooses  that  which  God  works  in  his  will.§  Hence 
the  guardianship  of  the  angels  sometimes  comes  to  nought,  according  to  the 
fe\t:  //<'  //./>('  tonic  J  'Hahxlou,  fmt  she  is  not  ijcalcd  (Jerem.  li,  9).  And  much 
more  m  ly  physical  inclination  [iuclituitio  coclcstium  corporum)  come  to  nought: 
but  di\  ine  providence  alwavs  holds  firm. 

It  is  turtlier  to  be  observed  that  good  or  ill  fortune  may  befall  a  man  as 
a  matter  of   luck,  so  far  as  his  intention  goes,  and   so   far  as  the  working  of 

1  I'hus  under  stress  of  thirst,  prompted  by  his 
angel  guardian,  and  impelled  by  God,  a  man  may 
turn  out  of  his  way  for  a  glass  of  ale,  and  so  escape  a 
motor-car,  which  otherwise  would  havcrun  him  down. 
§  St-mt^er  tamen  hoc  homo  digit,  quod  Deus  operatuj-  in  ejus 
v'luntatc.  See  the  opening  words  of  Chap.  LXXXIX, 
with  note,  p.  250.  It  would  be  equally  true  to  t3y,6>/;/- 
/f-/  hot   Deus  opcrtitur,  quod  homo  eligif  in  sua  yoluntate. 


Fort 


unate,'  bene 


^  ortunatui,  a  literal  rendering 
o^  t\-\y^vs.  'I'he  'higher  causes' here  contemplated 
arf  the  causes  which  exist  above  this  sublunary  world, 
namely,  tiic  heavenly  bodic^  the  angels  and  God. 
For  the  'heavenly  bodies'  we  may  henceforth  substi- 
tute the  'forces  of  physical  nature,'  the  working  of 
wh.uh  wa^  attributed  in  St  Thomas'  day  mainly  to 
the  action  of  the  stars  and  -ipheres. 

t    I  he   ra}-5  of  that    heaven!)-  body  the   sun,    for 
instance,  striking  and  predisposing  us  to  drmk. 
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the  prime  tore.-  .f  nature  {corpora  coelatia)  goes,  an.i  ^..  t.ir  .i~  tlic  iniiui  ^;! 
an-els  ™es,  but  n.^t  ,n  rc,.u-J,  ■.(  God:  for  in  reference  ..^  Ck!  nothmg  is 
by^'huncc,  nothing  unfure^eeii,  either  in  human  hie  ..r  aiuwhere  ehe  in 
creation. 


CHAPTER  XCIII    Of  Rite,  ivhcthci  there  be  such  a  thing,  and 

if  so,    Iv/mU   It  IS 

SOME,  when  thcv  sav  that  all  things  arc  done  hv  fate,  mean  hv  fate  the 
destiny*    that    i>'in  thin--    hv  di^puMtion  nf  divme  providence.   Hence 
Boethiu^   >av^:  ^^  Fate    !.\i    di^po^tifMi    inherent    in   chan-eahle  thm-s, 
wherebv  providence   asM-ns   them   each    to  their  several  c.rder^;'  in  thi^  de- 
scription of  fate  ^  deposition  '  i>  put  tor  ^  dcstinv/    It  i>  >aid  to  he  ^  inherent 
in  thini^^s,'    to   distin<4Uish    fate    from    providence:    tor   de^tinv  a>  it  i^  m  the 
divine  mind,  not  vet^mpre.^ed  on  creation,  i>  providence;  hut    inasmuch  a^ 
it  is  already  unt^dded  m  creatures,  it  i>  called  ^  tate/  He  s,y>  ^  m  chani^able 
thin-s  '  to'>hovv  that  the  order  of  providence  doe^  not  take  awav  trom  things 
their'^contin-encv  and  chan-eahlenes>.  In  thi.  under^tandln-,  to  deny  tate  i> 
to  deny  divme  providence.  But  hecau>e  with  unhelievers  xve  ought  not  even 
to   have  names   in    common,  le.t    from   agreement    in    terminology  there   he- 
taken  an  occasion  of  error,  the  faithful   ^hould    not    u^e    the    name  ot  Mate- 
not  to  appear  to  fall  in  with  tho>e  who  construe  tate  wrongly,  NuhjeCting  all^ 
thingrs  to  the  necessity  imposed   hv  the  ^tars.f    Hence    Augustine   >ays:  -  It 
any  man  calls  by  the  name  o\  fate  the  might  or  power  ot  <<n^^\.  let  him  keep 
hi;  opinion,  but' mend  hi>  .peech  ^  [Dc  n^it.  IH  W  O-  And  (Iregory :  -  1"  ar 
be  it  from  the  minds  of  the  taithful  to  .ay  that  there  ib  such  a  thing  a>  tate 
(Horn.   10  />/  Epiphtin.) 


CHAPTER  XCIV    Of  the  Certainty  of  Divine  Providence  \ 

IT  will  be  necessary  now  to  repeat  some  kA  the  things  that  have  been  ^aid 
before,  to  make  it'evident  that  \a)  nothing  escape^  divme  providence, 
and  the  order  of  divine  providence  can  nowise  be  chan-ed;  and  yet  (/') 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  events  which  happen  under  divme  providence  all 
happen  of  necessity. 


•  O'dinr.ti'),  the  Grc-:k  ru'^ic,  an  cvcr-rcci;rr.ng 
term  in  St  Thom.i>,  tor  which  no  one  constant  equiva- 
lent can  be  found  m  Kngloh.  Thic  word  ordinatio, 
better  perh.ip<  than  any  other,  nim>  up  St  T!ioma^'> 
life  and  mark,  his  geniu>. 

t  Importing  ' horoscopes, '  'nativities,"  and  oiiicr 
baubles  of  astrology. 

X  In  reading  this  chapter,  which  I  have  not  trans- 
lated in  full,  one  fccU  like  an  observer  at  work  with 
a  telescope  out  of  focu>.  The  thought  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor  is  blurred  by  that  fatal  misconception  \\\\w\\ 
it  was  reserved  for  Newton  to  di-sipate,  tliat,  m  t:ie 
heavens  above,  physical  nature  worK>  nece-arily  and 
uniformly,  but,  on  the  earth  beneath,  contingently 
(so  that 'the  effect  might  be  otherwise)  and  with 
some  anomaly  and  irregularity.  \V'e  must  -a}  boldly 
that  the  case  is  not  so;  that  throughout  all  time 
and  all  space  ph)Mcal   nature  works   nece-sanly  and 


uniformly.  The  difference  IctwrMi  a-tronomy  and 
such  sciences  as  chemistry  .\\\\  biology  comes  merely 
to  this,  that  the  elemcntar}-  phenomena  of  astronomy, 
the  orbits  of  the  planet^,  and  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  depend,  at  fir^i  appmximation,  upon  an  ex- 
tremely simple  combination  nt  causes,  aii.i  ifiere- 
fi.re  are  readily  calculable:  whereas  in  the  rcbt  of  na- 
ture c(mipicxity  of  cause-sand  intermingling  of  effects 
IS  enormous,  'and  mir  rcekonings  are  continu.ally 
thrown  out  by  our  ignor.mce  ot  coex;-tciu  es.  1  he 
hea\ens    are   seen  troni  a  distant  e,  and   to   the   naked 

lines. 


eve   .ire   visible  onh    m   their   ino-t  general   o 


'h   to  « 


tud 
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The  earth  would  be  a  simple  body  enoug 
with  the  naked  e}  e  ninet}'  million  mile^  aw  aw  Sui  h 
an  eHea  a,  the  death  by  lightning  of  a  ^iRcp  .n  a 
thunder>tornu  which  St  Thomas  would  call  'contin- 
gent,' 1,  really  a  complex  physical  effect,  as  nece-sar) 
a  part  of  the  pre-e-labli>hed  order  of  physical  cau-a- 
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(ii)  Our  hr.t  point  (.f  Study  is  thi>,  that  as  God  is  the  cause  of  all  existing 
thmgN   conterring    l)eing   on    them   cdl,   the   order   of  His   providence   must 
embrace  all   things:    tor   He  must  grant  preservation  to  those  to  whom  He 
\\A>  granted  existence,  and  bestow  on  them  perfection   in   the  attainment  of 
their  la-t  ^\^^\.    In  the  ca^e  ot  every  one  who  has  to  provide  for  others  there 
are  two  things  to  observe,  the  pre-arranging  of  the  order  intended  and   the 
setting  of  the  pre-arranged  order  on  foot.  The  former  is  an  exercise  of  intel- 
lectual ability,  the  latter  of  pradtical.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  this, 
that    m    the   pre-arrangement   of  order  the   providence  is  more  perfedt,  the 
further  tlie  arrangement   can    be   extended    even    to   the   least   details:    there 
would  be  not  many  parts   of  prudence   in    him  who  w^as  competent  only  to 
arrange   generalitie>:    but    m    the   carrying   of  the  order  out  into  etfea   the 
pro\idence  ot   the  ruler  i^  marked    by  greater  dignity  and    completeness   the 
more   general    it   is,   and   the  more  numerous  the  subordinate   functionaries 
through  whom  he  fultib  hi>  design,  f)r  the  very  marshalling  of  those  func- 
tionaries makes  a  great  part  of  the  f  )reseen  arrangement.  Divine  providence, 
theretore,  being  absolutely  perfect  (B.  I,  Chap.  XX  VIII),  arranges  all  things 
by  the  eternal   torethought   of  its  wisdom,  down  to  the  smallest  details,  no 
nKitter  h(nv  triliing  they  appear.    And   all   agents   that   do   any  work   adt   as 
instruments  in  His  hands,  and  minister  in  obedience  to  Him,  to  the  unfold- 
ing()t  that  order   of  providence   in   creation  which    He   has  from   eternity 
devised.   But  it  all  things  that  act  must   necessarily  minister  to  Him  in  their 
adion,  It  is  im[n)ssible  for  any  agent  to  hinder  the  execution  oi  divine  provi- 
dence bv  acting  contrary  to  it.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  divine  providence  to  be 
hindered  by  the  detect  of  any  agent   or   patient,  since   all   adtive   or  passive 
power  in  creation  is  caused  according  to  the  divine  arrangement.  Again  it  is 
impossible  for  the  execution   of  divine   providence   to   be   hindered   by  any 
change  of  providence,  since  God  is  w^holly  unchangeable  (B.  I,  Chap.  XV). 
The  conclusion  remains,  that  the  divine  provision  cannot  be  annulled. 

(/')  Now  to  our  second  point  of  study.  Kvery  agent  intends  good,  and 
better  so  tar  as  it  can  (Chap.  III).  But  good  and  better  do  not  have  place  in 
the  >ame  way  in  a  whole  and  in  its  parts.  In  the  w^hole  the  good  is  the 
entire  etiect  arising  out  of  the  order  and  composition  of  the  parts:   hence  it 

is  better  tor  the  whole  that  there  should  be   inequality  among  the  parts, 

without  which  inequality  the  order  and  perfection  of  the  whole  cannot  be^ 

than  that  all  the  parts  should  be  equal,  every  one  of  them  attaining  to  the 
rank  ot  the  noblest  part.  And  yet,  considered  by  itself,  every  part  of  lower 
rank  would  be  better  if  it  were  in  the  rank  of  some  superior  part.  Thus  in 
the  luim.in  body  the  foot  would  be  a  more  dignified  part  of  man  if  it  had  the 
beauty  and  power  of  the  eye;  but  the  whole  body  w^ould  be  worse  off  for 
lacking  the  office  of  the  foot.  The  scope  and  aim  therefore  of  the  particular 
agent  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  universal  agent.  The  particular  agent 
tends  to  the  good  of  the  part  absolutely,  and  makes  the  best  of  it  that  it  can; 
but  the  universal  agent  tends  to  the  good  of  the  w^hole:  hence  a  defect  may 
be  beside  the  intention  of  the  particular  agent,  but  according  to  the  inten- 
tion ()t  the  universal  agent.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  particular  agent  that 
Its  etk'Ct  should  be  perfect  to  the  utmost  possible  in  its  kind:  but  it  is  the 
intention  ot  the  universal  agent  that  this  effect  be  carried  to  a  certain  degree 

tion  as  the  alternation  of  day  and  night.  Fontis ponen-  rise  to-morrow:  the  onlv  difference  between  the  two 
'//',  and  leaving  man  out  of  the  case,  it  i.s  as  impossible  casc^  i';  the  multitude  oi ponenda.  Cf.  Chap.  LXXIII, 
lor  that  sheep  to   escape  death  a^  for   the  nm  not  to       with  notes,  p.  24  f. 
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of  pertcctioii  ainl  no  further.  New  hcrwccii  the  [\irt-  ^t  the  inincisc  the  lir.t 
apparent  ditTerence  is  that  ot  Ci.ntin^ent  aiui  neeess.irx.    HeiiiLi-    ot    a    higher 
order  arc  nece^^arv  and  inde>tructible  And  unehaiiue/d^le:  trMin  whieh  eoiidi- 
tion  beinijs  fall  avvav,  the  lower  the  rank  in  which  thev  aie  nlaeeii;   so   that 
the  lowest  beings  suffer  destruction  in  their  l)eing  and  chani^e   m  tlieir  con- 
stitution, and  produce  their  etiects,  not  necessarily,  but  C(»ntingentl\ .   livery 
agent  therefore  that    is   part   ot   the   universe  endeavours,  so  tar  a-  it  can,  to 
abide  in  its  bein^  and   natural   constitutit)n,  and    to   e>tablish    its   etlect:    but 
God,  the   LTOvernor   ot    the    unixerse,  intend>    th.it    ot    the  etlects  whicli  take 
place  in  it  one  be  established  as  ot  nece-sitv,  another  as  ot  connn^a-ncv ;  and 
with  this  \'iew  He  applie>  different  causcs  to  them,  necessar\  causes  to  these 
effects,  contingent  causes  to  those.   It  talK  under  dixme  pro\  idence  theretore, 
not  only  that  t/iis  cffccJ  be,  but  also  that  this  ettect  be  neces^aiilv,  //•.//  other 
contingently.  Thus,  of  things  subject   to  di\ine   pro\  uic'nce,  snine  are  neces- 
sary, and  (Others  contingent,  not  all  necessary. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  this  conditional  [iropo>ition  is  true:  '  it  CJod  h.is 
foreseen  this  thiuL:  in  the  tliture,  it  will  be."  Hut  it  will  be  as  (iod  has  nru\  ided 
that  it  shall  be;  and  stipposing  that  He  ha^  pro\  iiicii  that  it  sball  be  con- 
tingently, it  follovys  infallibly  that  it  will  be  contingentlv,  Awd  not  neces^ardy. 

Cicero  i(I)c  di-vinati'juc  li,  S)  ha^  this  argument:  'It  all  things  are  tore- 
seen  by  God,  the  order  of  causes  is  certain;  but  it  so,  all  things  hap[Kai  bv 
fate,  nothing  is  left  in  our  power,  and  there  is  wo  such  thing  as  tree  will. 
A  frivolous  ar<guinent,  tor  since  not  onlv  etlects  are  std)iect  to  tl:\ine  }m-o\i- 
dence,  but  also  causes,  and  modes  of  being,  it  f)llow>  that  though  all  things 
happen  by  divine  proyidence,  some  thmg.s  are  ^o  torescen  by  God  as  that  they 
are  done  freely  by  us. 

Nor  can  the  defectibilitv  of  secondary  caiiso,  bv  means  ot  which  the 
effects  of  providence  are  produced,  take  awav  the  certainty  ot  di\ine  pro\  i- 
dence:  for  since  God  works  in  all  things,  it  belongs  to  His  proxidence  some- 
times to  allow  defectible  causes  to  tail,  ami  sometimes  to  kee[>  them  tri)m 
failing. 

The  Philosopher  shows'*  that  if  every  effect  has  a  proper  causc  [causdm 
per  Jc'),  every  future  event  may  be  reduced  t(^  S(ane  present  ox  past  cause.  Thus 
if  the  question  is  put  concerning  any  one,  whether  he  is  to  be  sbnn  bv  robbers, 
that  etTect  proceeiis  from  a  cause,  his  meeting  with  robbers;  and  that  eilect 
again  is  preceded  bv  another  cause,  his  going  out  ot  his  hou.sc;  and  that  again 
by  another,  his  vyanting  to  hnd  water,  the  preceding  cause  to  whieh  is  thirst, 
and  this  is  caused  by  eatinL[  salt  meat,  v\hich  he  either  is  doniL;^  or  has  tione. 
If  then,  positingthe  cause,  the  etfect  must  bepo>itedot  necessity,  he  must  neces- 
sarily be  thirsty,  if  he  eats  salt  meat;  and  he  must  necessarily  will  to  s^ck 
water,  if  he  is  thirsty;  and  he  must  necessarily  go  out  ot  the  house,  it  he  wills 
to  seek  water;  and  the  robbers  must  necessarily  come  across  him,  it  he  goes 
out  of  the  house;  and  if  thev  come  across  him,  he  must  be  killeii.  I'heretore 
from  first  to  last  it  is  necessary  f  )r  this  www  eatiiiLT  salt  meat  to  be  killed  b\' 
robbers. t   The   philosopher  concludes  that  it   is   not  true  that,  }V)siting  the 

•  St  'rhom.i>  refers  to  Aristotle,  iMetaphysws,  \  ,  >titutc  a  terrier  ,;nJ  .i  r.ii  !  :t,  .ir.d  the  th.unot  ph}M- 

3,  a  brief  and  obscure  passage  which  he  expands.  cal   causation,   troni   e.it.iig   :Mi   vegetables   to   being 

t  St  Thomas  evidently  considers  this  conclusion  worried  by  a  dog,  i>  necessary,  so  long  as  all    the  rc- 

absurd.  The  only  absurdit}- that  I -ec  m  it  ari-c^  from  Ic\.int  .in:eccdent>  in  the  ^ae,  positive  .mJ  n.j^ati'.r, 
free  will  entering    m  a-  an  clement    m  some  portioi 


remain  unaltered. 


of  the  conduct  of  the  rubber-  .\n-\  their  ■  utins.  Sub- 
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can  e,  the  eilect  must  be  posited,  because  there  are  some  causes  that  may  fail.* 
Nnr  again  is  it  true  that  e\ery  elFect  has  a  proper  cause:  for  any  accidental 
^\\i:ci,  e.g.,  ot  this  man  wishing  to  look  for  vyater  and  falling  in  wdth  robbers, 

has  no  causc.  i" 


CHAPTERS  XC:V,  XCVI    T/uit  the  Immutabtltty  of  Divtne 
Provi(/t?u'c  docs  7wt  har  the  Utility  of  Prayer 

AS  the  immutaf)ility  ot  divine  providence  does  not  impose  necessity 
on  things  tore-een,  so  neither  does  it  bar  the  utility  of  prayer.  For 
pra_\er  is  not  poured  out  to  God  that  the  eternal  arrangement  of 
proxideiKc  may  be  changed, — that  is  impossible, — but  that  man  may  gain 
what  he  desires  (.t  (iod.  It  is  fitting  for  God  to  assent  to  the  pious  desires  of 
His  rational  creatures,  not  that  our  desires  move  the  immutability  of  God, 
but  it  is  an  outcome  ot  His  goodness  suitably  to  carry  out  \yhat  w^e  desire. 

4.  It  I-  proper  tor  trieiuU  to  will  the  same  thing.  Now^  God  loves  His 
creature  (  B.  1,  Chap.  XC'I)  and  every  creature  all  the  more  that  the  said 
creature  has  a  share  in  I  lis  goodness,  which  is  the  prime  and  principal  object 
ot  (iod's  love.  But,  ot  all  creatures,  the  rational  creature  most  perfectly  par- 
takes in  the  divine  goodness.  God  therefore  wills  the  fulfilment  of  the  desires 
of  the  rational  creature.  And  His  will  is  effective  of  things. 

5.  The  goodness  ot  the  creature  is  derived  in  point  of  likeness  from  the 
goodness  ot  (iod.  But  it  is  a  point  of  special  commendation  in  men,  not  to 
deny  assent  to  just  requests:  thereupon  they  are  called  'liberal,'  'clement,' 
'  mercitul  and  kind.'  This  therefore  is  a  very  great  function  of  divine  good- 
ness, to  hear  pious  prayers. | 

Hence  it  is  said:  He  -veil I  do  the  wi/I  of  them  that  fear  him,  and  hear  their 
prayers  iUid  save  them  (Ps.  cxlix,  9):  F.very  one  that  asketh  receiveth,  and  he 
that  see{e!/i  Juij'eth^  and  the  door  shall  he  opened  to  him  that  knocJ^eth  (Matt. 
\ii,  S). 

5^  From  wliat  has  been  said  it  appears  that  prayers  and  pious  desires  are 
causes  ot  some  things  that  are  done  by  God.  It  has  been  show^n  above  (Chap. 

'  b.iil,'  some  of  their  conditions  not  being  pre-       consequent!}-  nothing   in  existence  higher  than  man, 
sent,  as  when  a  pistol  misses  fire;  or  a  counteracting 
cause  being  present,  as  medical  skill   (or  miraculous 
power),  to  -nve  a  patient   who   mu-^t  otherwise  have 
died. 

t  '  No  cause,'  when  \ou  consider  the  ca-c  in  the 
abstract,  but  lunv  if  u  be  taken  in  the  concrete, — 
a  man  going  to  look  for  water  in  a  region  infected 
with  robbers  ? 

In  speaking  of  a  '  neeo-^ary  cause'  St  Tliomav  is 
in  fact  thinking  of  a  physical  causc  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  counteradcd,  (jr  to  have  an\- of  it- requi- 
site conditions  fail,  e.g.,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  pro- 
ducing sun-rise.  In  speaking  of  a  'contingent  cause,' 
— so  far  as  the  phrase  \w,\\\  be  used  without  bringing 
free  will  ir.t,,  the  field,  — he  has  ,n  view  a  physical 
causc,  the  action  of  wiiiJ)  ma}  read;]}'  be  counter- 
acted by  the  interference  of  other  physical  causcs,  or 
may  tail  of  effect  because  some  one  of  its  many  rcqui- 
site  conditions  is  not  present.  A  contingent  physical 
cause,  uniiucrfered  with  and  liaving  all  its  conditions 
present,  works  a    a  necess.iry  cause. 

\  I  o  say  that  in  man  nature  attains  its  highest 
pcrfcdion,  that  tliere  is  nothing  beyond  nature,  and 


is  atheism.  To  make  out  a  God,  all  intelled  and  no 
will,  all  law  and  no  love,  a  being  admirable  indeed, 
but  unloving  and  unlovable,  is  to  make  God  less  good 
than  man, — as  though  what  Hoi}-  Writ  calls  'loving- 
kindncss'  were  a  sort  of  '  bend  sinister,'  a  shade  of 
nifenorit}  m  being.  The  argument  in  the  text, — by 
adversaries  dubbed 'anthropomorphic,' — goes  to  estab- 
lish what  present-day  philosophers  call  '  a  personal 
God,'  meaning  a  God  who  has  in  Him  something  cor- 
responding to  what  in  man  arc  called  'feelings,'  and 
that  something  not  meffcdivc  or  impotent  in  this 
world  of  law;  a  God  consequently  whom  there  is 
some  use  in  pra}'ing  to. 

§  What  follows  is  the  second  part  of  Chap.XCv'I. 
I  have  appended  it  to  Chap.  XC\',  to  which  in  sub- 
ject-matter it  belongs,  and  without  which  it  is  in- 
complete as  leaving  the  most  serious  difficulty  unre- 
solved. Indeed,  seeing  how  the  Bergamo  autograph 
in  the  \'atican  consists  of  loose  parchments  tied  to- 
gether, I  suspect  that  the  order  of  them  has  got  de- 
ranged, and  that  what  follows  was  meant  by  the 
Saint  to  belong  to  Chap.  XC\'. 
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LXXVTI)  that  divine  provulcncc  cioo  not  bar  the  worklni,^  of'  other  causes, 
nav,  rather  it  directs  them  in  the  work  ot  iinpo^in;j;  upon  creation  the  order 
which  providence  in  its  own  counsels  has  determined  upon.  Idni^  secondarv 
causes  are  not  inconsistent  witfi  pro\  idence,  hut  rather  carrv  [irox  idence  into 
effect.  Thus  then  pravers  are  etHcacious  with  Ciod,  not  however  as  hreakinLi 
through  the  order  ot  divine  providence,  because  this  \cr\  arrangement,  that 
such  a  concession  be  made  to  such  a  petitioner,  talK  uiuler  the  order  ot 
divine  providence.  Therefore  to  ^ay  th.it  we  -hould  not  pra\  to  ^ain  any- 
thing ot  Godi,  because  the  order  ot  Ili^  [M'o\  itlenee  i-^  unc  hangecd)le,  i^  hke 
saving  that  we  should  not  walk  to  get  to  a  [^laee,  noi-  cat  to  support  life. 

Thus  a  twofold  error  concerning  praver  is  exehuied.  Some  ha\e  said  that 
there  is  no  fruit  of"praver.  Tliis  was  s.iid  as  well  on  the  [^trt  of  those  w  ho  lienied 
divine  prt)vidence,  as  the  l'~[Mcureans  did;  as  abo  un  the  part  t-f  these  whc 
withdrew  human  atlairs  from  di\ine  [M".  )\  idenoe,  as  some  of  the  Peripatetics 
did;  as  also  on  tlie  [xirt  of  tho^c  wh*»  thought  thai  all  things  hap}K-n  of 
necessitv,  as  the  Stoics  did.  I^rom  all  these  tenets  it  wnuKi  tallow  that  pra\er 
is  fruitless,  and  cousequenth'  all  jdvine  worshi}>  m  \Min:*'  which  err-ir  is 
referred  to  in  Malachv  iii,  14:  }V  /\7>(-  sj:J:  //<• /./^''  ///(///  ;'/  iini!  i/iiit  scrvcth 
God^  and  xi'bdt  profit  /s  it  that  -wc  /hi\'c  kept  /us  .rJ:>/u'//i\'s,  <///,/  ///<//  -uv  /lave 
"ivalked  sad  hef'jrc  the  L  rd  0/  hosts'^ 

There  were  others  on  the  contrarv  who  said,  that  the  tiivine  arraiiLzement 
was  reversible  hv  praver.  And  \\\Kt  prima  facie  renderiiiL:  i^t  certain  texts  ot 
scripture  seems  to  favour  this  view.  Thus,  after  Isaias  b\  divine  commauvi 
had  said  to  King  Ezechias:  Pat  tliinc  haisc  in  nrd'r^j\r  tli.u  slialt  die  and  not 
live;  vet  upon  Ezechias's  praver  t/ie  \e'  fd  uf  the  Lord  came  //  Isaiiis^  .uiving: 
Go  and  tell  Ezechias:  I  leave  heard  thx  p>-a\er^  A  /  -i-iH  .idd  fj  th\  ilavs  fifteen 
years  (Isa.  xxxviii,  i-O-  Again  it  is  said  in  the  [K-rson  nf"  the  Lord:  /  ir/// 
suddenly  speak  against  a  natiw/  and  a'^ainst  a  {in^d .ni,  to  root  out  and  put/  down 
and  destroy  it.  If  that  nati^^n  aj^ai/ist  ic/iic/i  I  'ia\r  ^p  {en  sha//  i-epeiit  of  their  evif 
I  also  will  repent  of  the  e^il  t/uit  I  have  thought  to  do  to  t/ieni  -jer.  win,  7,  8); 
Turn  to  the  Lord  your  Gocf  for  he  is  gracious  and  nie>\:/u/:  who  knoiveth  /uit  he 
will  turn  and  forgive '^  (Jf^^l  i'^  '  >^  ^  \'^  ^^^^  against  construin-^  these  texts  to 
mean  that  the  will  of  (rod  is  changead)le,  or  that  an v  thing  hapju-ns  to  dod 
in  time,  or  that  temporal  events  m  creation  are  the  cauc  of  am  thing  coming 
to  exist  in  God,  there  are  other  authorities  ^d  Ijolv  Writ,  containing  infal- 
lible and  express  truth.  Thus  it  is  said:  Gid  is  not  a.)  nia/i,  that  he  shouUi  lie^ 
nor  as  the  son  of  niiin,  that  /le  s/iai-d  change.  /A/j  he  said  t/ien  at  rid  dmll  not  do? 
has  he  spoken  and  shall  not  /u/fi/'f  (Num.  xxiii,  i  </;  :  L /le  yicl'>f:,us  one  in  U}ael 
will  not  spare ^  and  Voill  n ,t  he  nr/iwl  //  repentance:  f.r  he  is  n jt  a  nuui  tlia!  he 
should  repent  (i    Kings  xv,  29):   /  am  the  L'rd  and  c/iaire^c  not  uMalach.  111,  i)\. 

On  careful  consideration  it  will  a[^[K-ar  that  all  mistakes  in  this  matter 
arise  from  failimr  to  ncHe  the  dilFerence  between  the  s\stem  of  the  uinverse 
and  anv  particular  svstem  [unicersa/eni  orJineni  et  pa>\'icu/iir,nr .  There  is  nothing 
to  hinder  any  particular  system  beiuL:  chamred,  whether  bv  praver  or  bv  anv 

•'i  V  00  -I-  _. 

other  means;  for  there  is  that  existing  [levond  the  bounds  (,)f  the  sVstem  which 
is  capable  of  changing  it.  But  beyond  the  sVstem  that  embraces  all  things 
nothing  can  be  posited  whereby  such  system  could  possibly  be  cliange.l, 
depending  as  it  does  on  the  universal  cause.  Therefore  the  Stoics  laid  it  down 

The  prayer  ot  petilion  would  be  frii!t!e>s,  ccr-  operatic   purposes.  Who  would  'give  thanks  '  to  the 

tainly;  and   that   is   the   pra)er,   the   cr\  of  distress,  law  of  gravitation,  or   '  IK-  "  MacLiuren's  theorem, 

which  bursts  most  tervently  trum  heart  and  lip>;  but  or  '  ^lora'}  '  Bo}'ie'^  law,  or   'adore  '  tlic  whole  ^or-,- 

cvcn  the  chant  ot   praise  would   die  away  except    tor  catenation  ot"  the  law-  vil  thouglit  and  thing-? 
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that  the  system  established  by  God  could  nowise  be  changed.  But  thev  failed 
in  a  right  appreciation  of  this  general  system  in  supposing  that  prayers  were 
useless,  wdiich  was  taking  for  granted  that  the  wills  of  men,  and  their  desires 
whence  their  prayers  proceed,  are  not  comprehended  in  that  general  system. 
For  when  they  say  that  the  same  effect  follows  whether  prayers  are  put  up 
or  not, — f  )llows,  that  is,  as  part  of  the  universal  system  of  things, —  they 
manifestly  reserve  and  except  prayers  as  not  entering  into  that  general  system. 
Supposiiii;  pravers  inchuled  in  the  system,  then  effects  will  follow  from  them 
bv  divine  appointment  as  from  other  causes.  One  might  as  well  exclude  the 
effects  of -rlier  everv-dav  causes  as  exclude  the  effect  of  prayer.  And  if  the 
immutability  of  the  divine  plan  does  not  withdraw  the  effects  of  other  causes, 
neither  d.oes  it  take  away  the  eflicacy  of  praver. 

Prayers  then  avail,  not  as  changing  a  system  arranged  from  eternity,  but 
a.s  being  themselves  part  of  that  system.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  efficacy 
of  praver  t  hanging  the  particular  system  of  some  inferior  cause,  by  the  doing 
of  Cii)il,  who  overpasses  all  causes,  and  wdio  consequently  is  not  bound  by  the 
necessity  of  any  system  depending  on  any  cause;  but  on  the  contrary  every 
necessitv  of  system  de[K'iulent  on  any  inferior  cause  is  checked  by  Him,  as 
having  been  instituted  bv  Him.*  Inasmuch  then  as  pious  prayers  avail  to  alter 
some  points  of  the  system  of  inferior  causes  that  was  established  by  God,  God 
is  said  to  ^turn,'  or  M-epent.'  Hence  Gregory  says  that  God  does  not  change 
His  counsel,  though  He  sometimes  changes  His  sentence,  not  the  sentence 
which  declares  His  eternal  arrangements,  but  the  sentence  which  declares  the 
order  of  inferior  causes,  according  to  which  Ezechias  w^as  to  die,  or  some 
nation  to  be  punisheti  for  its  sins.  Such  change  of  sentence  is  called  in  meta- 
[diorical  language  M'epentance,'  inasmuch  as  God  behaves  like  one  repentant, 
to  whom  it  belongs  to  change  what  He  has  done.  In  the  same  way  God  is 
said  metaphorically  to  be  'angry,'  inasmuch  as  by  punishing  He  produces  the 
effect  of  anger.  (B.  I,  Chap.  XCT  ad  Jin.) 


CM  AP  TKR  XCVI  ^That  Got/  does  not  hea?^  all  Prayers 

THh.Rb,  is  no  anomaly  in  the  prayers  of  petitioners  being  sometimes 
not  granted  bv  (iod.  For  God  fulfils  the  desires  of  His  rational  creature 
inasmuch  as  that  creature  desires  good:  but  sometimes  it  happens  that 
w  hat  is  asked  is  not  true  but  seeming  good,  which  is  simply  evil:  such  a  prayer 
is  n(jt  within  the  hearing  of  God.  Hence  it  is  said:  Te  ask:  and  receil^e  not, 
because  ye  ,isk  cnniss  (fames  iv,   X)- 

2.  It  Is  suitable  that  God  should  f'ulfil  our  desires  in  so  far  as  He  moves 
Us  to  desire.  If  therefore  the  movement  of  desire  on  our  part  is  not  kept  up 
bv  earnestness  in  prayer,  there  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at  if  the  prayer  does 
not  gam  its  due  effect.  Hence  the  Lord  [St  Luke]  says:  fVe  ought  always  to 
pray  an, I  not  to  faint  (Luke  xviii,  i);  and  the  Apostle,  Pray  n^ithout  ceasing 
( I   Thess.  V,    I  ;7). 

;?.  It  befits  God  to  hear  the  prayer  of  the  rational  creature  inasmuch  as 


In  the  above  p 


.i--,u'e,  I 


nadvcrt 


enth' 


Thomas  admirably  hits  ofl"  the  real  meaning  of  what 
he  and  Aristotle  called  '  contingent  '  events,  or^i/Jf- 
fttjKora.  An  event  is  'contingent  '  in  reference  to  a 
*  particular  system,'  bu»  (apart  from  tiie  doings  of 
free  wi],)  every  event    i>  '  neec^.^ary  '  ;n  the  'general 


perhap-,  St  sy-tem,'(jn  tlie  !i\-pothesis  of  that  s}stem  being.  The 
killint:  of  a  ^heep  by  lightning  (see  note,  p.  254)  is  a 
contingency  unprovided  for  m  ovine  economy,  but 
pre-arranged  m  the  general  s}stcm  of  the  universe, 
in  which  general  system  it  is  an  hypothetical  neces- 
sity: It  must  be,  if  the  system  is  to  stand  as  it  is. 


■t 


I* 


f 
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that  creature  d^avv^  nigh  to  Him.  But  one  draws  nigh  to  VioA  hv  contempla- 
tion and  devout  atlcction  and  huml^le  and  firm  intention.  That  pra\  cr  therefore 
which  does  not  so  draw  niLrh  to  God  is  not  within  OodV  heariiiL!.  Hence  it 
is  said:  He  hath  regarded  the  praxcr  of  the  liunihle  \^>,.  ci,  i  SJ ;  and,  Let  hiui  a^k 
in  faith ^  dehating  rvjt  ■zeithin  himself  (  |ame^  i,  6). 

4.  God  hears  the  praver>  of  the  pious  on  the  ground  ot"  triend>hip.  He 
then  who  turn^  awav  trom  the  frieiuUhip  ot  Goil  is  not  \\Mrrh\  to  ha\e  his 
praver  heard. '^  Hence  it  i^  .said:  Whosoever  tur>is  away  /jis  ear  frjn  hearing 
the  /aii\  his  praver  ^hall  he  ahjnmahle  (Pro\'.  xwiii,  (;) :  Though  xe  niultiply 
prayers^  I  \iill  tv.t  heiir:  f^jr  your  han^i.^  arc  fid/  of  hhnd  [\>a\.  i,  i  ^).  This  is  whv 
sometimes  a  friend  ot  God  is  not  heai'd,  when  he  pra\s  for  those  \s  ho  are  not 
God's  friends,  as  it  wa>  saiti:  Do  not  tfjou  pr^ix  for  this  peopL\  iir  ta{_e  unt.  thee 
praise  and  supplication  for  theni^  and  dj  not  iHHthstand  tne :  J  or  I  \eiil  tiA  hear  thee 
(Jerem.  vii,   i  6). 

It  happens  bometime^  that  for  \erv  friendship  one  denies  his  friend's  [K'ti- 
tion,  knowinij  it  to  he  hurtful  to  him,  ^r  the  contrars  to  he  hetter  for  him, 
as  a  physician  refuses  what  his  patient  a-ks  for.  No  wonder  then  it  (ioei,  who 
fulfils  the  desires  put  hefore  Him  hv  His  rational  creature  for  the  lo\e  that 
He  bears  to  that  creature,  fails  sometime^  to  fultil  the  [K-tition  of  those  whom 
He  singularlv  lo\es,  that  lie  mav  fulfil  it  otherwi-e  with  Mimcthing  more 
helpful  to  the  sah'ation  of  the  petitioner,  a^  wc  y^cmX  in  2  C"or.  xii,  7-9;  and 
the  Lord  savs  to  some:  1'e  knoie  not  ivhat  xe  ask  (Matt.  ,\.\,  22).  I'heref'ore 
Augustine  savs  [Ep.  ad  Pauim.  e:  lleras.):  ''The  Lord  is  good  in  often  not 
giving  what  we  will,  to  gi\e  instead  what  we  should  prefer." 


CHAPTER  XCVII  How  the  .-Irrd/rrc/nc^its  of 'Providcfjcc  follow 

a  Plan 

GOD  bv  His  providence  direc^ts  all  things  t(^  the  <iwiX  of'  tfie  dix'ine 
goodness,  not  that  anything  accrues  as  an  addition  to  His  goodness 
by  the  things  that  He  makes,  hut  His  aim  is  the  impression  of  the 
likeness  oi  His  goodness  so  far  as  possible  on  creation.  But  inasmuch  as  e\erv 
created  substance  must  fall  short  of  the  perfection  of  the  di\ine  gooilnes>,  it 
was  needful  to  have  diversity  in  things  for  the  more  [K-rfect  communication 
of  the  divine  gotuiness,  that  wfiat  cannot  [>ertectlv  be  re[H'escnted  bv  one 
created  exemplar,  might  be  represented  bv  dners  Mich  exemj^lars  in  divers 
ways  in  a  more  perfect  manner.  Thus  man  multi[>lies  his  words  to  express 
by  divers  expression^  the  conce[ition  of  his  mind,  which  cannot  .ill  be  put  in 
one  word.t  And  herein  we  mav  consider  the  excellence  of  the  divine  per- 
fection shown  in  this,  that  the  [u-rfect  goodness  which  is  in  (ioii  united 
and  simple,  cannot  be  in  creatures  except  according  to  diversity  of  modes 
and  in  many  subjects.  Things  are  eliflerent  bv  haviiiL:  ditlerent  forms  whence 
they  take  their  species.  Thus  then  the  end  of  creation  furnishes  a  reason  for 
the  diversity  of  forms  in  thitii/s. 

From  the  diversity  of  forms  follow-  a  ditference  of  acfi\ities,  and  further 
a  diversity  of  agents  and  patients,  properties  ami  accidents. 

*  That    ii,  not    unr;!    iri'jrc    i,-    in    \\\\\\  -ume  tir-t 


\<u.il  '(J  V .'-•\\\  tlKit  liiivi' r-t.nui.'  Th'T"  !-  ^ 
breath  ot  Jc^irc  ot  going  i\Kk  Uj  (idJ.  '1  :.c  wilLcJ  ot  ( i(_id  to  man  m  n.Uurc,  a  nii  ^-a^'t:  lUKonsidcrcd 
man  may  pray  for  him^clt":  but,  pr.<yin^'  i(ir  otheri,  b\  tliosc  theologians,  who  will  nor  attend  to  physics; 
he  is  less  likely  to  be  heard  than  tlic  lu  t  nun.  and    neglected    by  those  physicists,  uho  will    hear  of 

f  Thus  creation    i^   a    kind    ot    divine   language,       no  theolog) . 
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Evidently  then  it  is  not  without  reason  that  divine  providence  distributes 

to  creatures  dillerent  accidents  and  actions  and    impressions   and   allocations. 

Hence  it  is  said:  1  he  Lord  hy  -.eisdom  hath  founded  the  earth,  hmth  estahlisfjed 

''/^''  ^'''"'"■'VAf  ///  prudence.   Hy  his  wisdom  tfie  depths  have  frroken  out,  and  thee  clouds 

grow  tliiciy  with  dew  (Prow  iii,   19,  20). 

As  it  is  necessary  for  one  wishing  to  build  a  house  to  look  out  for  timber, 
but   his  looking  out  for  pitch-pine  (//^7;./  ahietina)  depends  on  his  mere  will,' 
not  on  his  plan  of  building  a  house;  so  it  is  necessary  for   God    to  love  His 
own  goodness,  but  it  does  not  thence  necessarily  follow  that  He  should  wish 
to  have  that  goodness  represented   by  creatures,  since  the  divine  goodness  is 
\^<ix\i:c\  without  that.  Hence  the  bringing  of  creatures  into  being  depends  on 
the  mere  will  of  God,  although  it  is  done  in  consideration  of  the  divine  good- 
ness. Supposing  however  that  God  wishes  to  communicate  His  goodness  by 
way  nf   similitude   as   far   as  possible,  it   logically  follows   thence   that   there 
should  be  creatures  of  different  sorts:  but  it  does  not  follow  of  necessity  that 
creatures  should  be  of //v>  or  that  grade  of  perfection,  or  exist  in  tins  or  tfjat 
number.  But  supposing  that   it  is  in  the  divine  will   to  wish  tfiis  number  in 
creation,  and  tlvs  grade  of  perfection  in  each  creature,  it  thence  follows  logi- 
cally that  creation  be  in  such  and  such  form,  and  such  and  such  matter;  and 
so   of   further  consec]uences.  Manifestly  then    providence   disposes   of  things 
according  to  a  certain  plan,  and  yet  this  plan  presupposes  the  divine  will.  ^ 
What  has  been  said  shuts  out  two  errors,  the  error  of  those  who  believe 
that  all  thnigs  follow  mere  will  without  reason,  which  is  the  error  of  sundry 
Doctors  of  the  Mohammedan  law,  as  Rabbi  Moses  says;  according  to  whose 
teaching,  the  only  difference  between  tire  warming  and  fire  freezing  is  God's 
so  willing    the  f)rmer  alternative;"  and   again  the  error  is  shut  out' of  those 
who  sav  that    the  order  of  causes  springs  from  divine  providence  by  way  of 
necessity. 

There  are  certain  words  of  Holy  Scripture  which  appear  to  put  down  all 
things  to  the  mere  will  of  God.  Their  meaning  is  not  to  take  away  all  ratio- 
nal character  from  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  but  to  show  that  the  will 
T't  God  is  the  first  principle  of  all  things.  Such  texts  are:  All  tfiiw^s,  whatso- 
''fff  ■■''  ''''^''  ^'^'^'^^^  ''^"'  ^'^'-^i  f^^^th  done  (Ps.  cxxxix",  6:)  IVfjo  can  say  to  him, 
Uhy  d.th  tfe'M  so-e  (job  ix,  12:)  JVho  rcsisteth  his  will'^  (Rom.  ix,  19.)  And 
Augustine  [De  'Inn.  HI:)  ^Nothing  but  the  will  of  God  is  the  prime  cause 
of  health  and  sickness,of  rewards  and  punishments,  of  graces  and  recompenses." 

Thus  in  answer  to  the  question,  Uley^  asked  of  any  natural  ^^^t\,  we 
can  render  a  reason  from  some  proximate  cause,  yet  so  that  we  reduce  all 
things  to  the  prime  cause.  Thus  if  it  is  asked  why  wood  gets  hot  in  presence 
''//^'■'■^  '^  ''  answered  [etc.,  etc.,  in  terms  of  Aristotelian  physics],  and  so  on 
tdl  wc  come  to  the  will  of  God  [who  willed  to  create  matter  and  enercry, 
Hich  as  we  know  them,  fVom  the  beginning].  Hence  whoever  answers  The 
question,  why  the  wood  got  hot.  Because  God  has  willed  it  so,  answers  appro- 
priately. If  he  intends  to  carry  back  the  question  to  the  prime  cause;  but  in- 
appropriately, if  he  intends  to  exclude  all  other  causes.t 


_  "  This  crr<.r  represent-  an  extreme  f.rm  of  No- 
minalism, d'hr-r  tw„  oppoMte  crroneou-  tendencies 
^  must  (;ften  .true  the  .areful  reader  of  philoophv 
1^  and  theology.  Catholn-  thinker.,  aldiorrln^'  the  Cha'- 
rybdis  of  the  latter  error,  somctlme.^  run  perilously 
"'•"■  '''  ^''^"  ^^^^'!I->  of  the  former.  I  mean,  they  arc 
ar:  :o  refer  too  niueli  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  God 
and  too  httlc  to  the  '  nature  of  thmgj.' 


1  If  ajked,  'Why  doe>  the  train  start  at  6.30?' 
I  diould  answer,  '  Because  the  traffic  manager  has  so 
arranged  it.'  fie  might  have  taken  the  train  oft",  or 
put  it  at  another  hour,  or,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Directors,  have  suspended  traffic  altogether.  The 
Time  Tables  repre:^ent  the  Manager's  will:  )et  by 
no  means  his  arbitrary  will.  A  Time  Table  drawn 
up  at   hap-hazard  would  result  in    a    block   of  the 
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CHAPTER  XCIX  T/jat  ijod  ca?i  work  hcyo?ul  the  Order  iaul 
c/oiVH  for  Creatures^  and  produce  EJfetls  rcithout  Proxinuite 
Qauses 

SINCE  accidents  follow  upon  the  substantial  principles  of  the  thing,  he 
who  immediately  produces  the  substance  ot  a  tiling  nuist  be  able  imme- 
diately to  work  in  the  thing  whatever  effects  fi)ll(»w  upon  substantial 
existence.  But  God  by  creation  has  brought  all  things  immediately  into  being. 
He  can  therefore  immediately  move  anything  to  any  eliect  without  inter- 
mediate causes.* 

But  if  any  one  says  that,  once  God  has  fixed  an  orderly  cour-e  of  events, 
He  cannot  change  it  without  changing  Him^elt;  and  that  lie  would  change 
Himself,  if  ever  He  w^orked  in  the  wc^rKl  to  the  [production  of  etlect^  a[Kirr 
from  their  own  proper  causes,  such  a  saving  may  be  refuted  In  a  stud\  ot 
nature.  F'or  the  orderly  course  ot  events  rixed  bv  (iod,  it  \s  c  look  at  it  a>  it 
obtains  in  creation,  will  be  tound  to  hold  tor  the  most  part,  but  not  e\erv- 
where  or  always:t  for  sometimes,  although  in  a  minority  ot  case>,  the  thing 

whole  line:  it  would  not  work.  Tlic  Time  Tables  what  impossible,  what  things  absolutel}- God  could  do, 
consequently  arc  drawn  up  \s  ith  much  care  and  fore-  and  what  things  He  absolutely  could  not.  More  things 
thought  for  the  natures  of  tr.ims  and  t!.e  exigencies  of  probablyarc  intrinsically  impossible  than  we  are  aware 
traffic.  The  Manager  contruh  actualities,  but  not  pos- 
sibilities and  conveniences.  He  mu>t  make  his  actual 
appointments  tally  with  what  he  hnds  possible  and 
convenient. 

In  like  manner  all  actuality  in  creatures  depends 
on  the  mere  will  of  God.  And  God  need  not  will  to 
create  anything  at  all.  He  might  fiave  acquiesced  in 
His  own  existence,  with  nothing  but  Himself  alone 
in  any  way  existing.  So  says  St  Thomas,  and  so  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  opposition  to  tlie  determinist 
idealism  of  Hegel,  who  makes  the  universe  and  its 
on-goings  consist  of  the  irreversible  thoughts  and 
thought-processes  of  Deity.  On  the  other  hand  God':^ 
power  of  creating  is  not  an  arbitr.ir}'  pijwer  tv)  i  reate 
anything  and  ever_\  thing  that  a  foolish  fancy  may  call 
up.    He  cannot  give  realit}-  to   intrinsic   absurdities. 


of.  Among  the  meshes  of  this  necessary  sj'stem  of  the 
nature  of  things  (a  necessity  founded  upon  the  divine 
nature  itself)  the  divine  will  ranges  free,  ele(fling  to 
adualise  this  possibilit)  in  creation,  ,\\\^  to  leave  that 
unactuali-^cd. 

From  this  chapter  of  St  Thomas  1  have  been  con- 
^tralned  to  excise  much  obsolete  physics.  To  examine 
the  plan  of  creation,  in  an  age  when  men  knew  no- 
thing of  physical  nature,  microscopic  and  telescopic, 
molecular  md  sidereal,  beyond  what  their  unassisted 
senses  could  detc(^^,  and  knew  that  little  ill, — was  a 
laudable  eftort,  but  could  lead  to  no  more  than  pro- 
visional results.  .A  modern  .Aquinas,  dwelling,  as  St 
Thomas  loved  to  d\\ell,  on  die  \ariety  of  creation 
and  the  differences  of  things,  cannot  but  fee!  him- 
self in  face  of  the  question,  how  all  ^^hcse  differences 
He  cannot,  we  may  venture  to  think,  create  a  race  of      arose;  whether   they  were  explicit   in    the   first  crea- 


mortal  men  without  stom.achs,  or  animals  whose  natu- 
ral food  should  be  stones,  or  a  circle  having  the  pro- 
perties of  a  c}cloid,  or  a  politician  licensed  to  he.  It 
He  creates.  He  must  create  according  to  the  eternal 
exemplars,  the  natures  of  things,  as  He  views  them  m 
order  of  possibility  in  Himsclh  These  eternal  exem- 
plars, or  '  intelligible  essences '  as  the  schoolmen  call 
them,  represent  whatever  ot  truth  there  was  in  Plato^ 
Ideas.  They  are  founded  upon  the  divine  nature,  a< 
imitable  outside  of  God:  they  are  discerned  m  the 
divine  intellecft:  they  do  not  depend,  {"ormally  -peak- 
ing, on  the  divine  will.  God's  will  and  decree  doe^ 
not  make  and  unmake  possibilities.  These  hitelugibuia^ 
on  the  lines  of  which  creation  must  take  place,  if  crea- 
tion there  is  to  be  at  all,  arc  treated  ot  in  B.  I,  Chapp. 
XLIX-LI\'.  They  were  ignored  by  the  ultra-Nomi- 
nalists, who  took  all  meaning  out  of  the  phrase  '  the 
nature  of  things,' and,  like  those  'doctors  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan law'  whom  St  Thomas  mentions,  a-cribed 
all  events  without  distinction  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  Creator. 

With  these  archetypal  Ideas,  according  to  uhivh 
creation  is  laid  out,  and  athwart  of  which  it  cannot 
run,  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  Consecjuently 
our  predication  cannot  travel  tar,  when  we  undertake 
to  pronounce  what  things  are  intrinsically  possible  and 


tion,  or  whether,  out  of  a  creation  originally  homo- 
geneous, things  came  to  be  differentiated  by  a  primi- 
tive plastic  power,  called  Evolution,  which  has  turned 
out  an  oak,  or  a  s\camore,  to  be  head  and  representa- 
tive ot  one  line  of  development,  and  a  lion,  or  an 
eagle,  of  another.  And,  if  he  chooses  Evolution,  he 
will  h.uc  to  consider  the  part  of  (jod\  providence 
tl;crcin. 

This  chapter  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  the 
teleological  Psalm  ciii,  and  of  St  'I'homa-'s  own  decla- 
ration of  his  purpose  \\\  1).  11,  Ll;.q\  I\  .  In  the  un- 
translated portion  occurs  this  curious  aphorism  :  "The 
Hr-t  tiling  aimed  at  in  creatures  is  their  multiplica- 
tion {prima  ratio  in  creaturis  est  rorum  numrrositas),^n6. 
to  the  gaining  and  securing  of  this  end  all  things  else 
seem  to  be  subordinate." 

He  \'.  h.o  i,rcatcd  m.uter,  c.iii  move  it.  He  '.s  ho 
created  the  human  soul,  i-.m  '-peak  to  that  -oul,  u.th, - 
out  need  ot  creature-  to  be  Hi-  intermediaries  ,ind 
messengers. 

1  That  is  to  s.iy,  the  Mibordmate  law-,  of  nature 
operate  under  siu  !i  a  complu  atuni  of  condition-,  that 
it  is  dithiuit  to  -tatc  t!;em  a-  un!\er-.il  principles.  So 
Suarez,  De  Lrgu'us,  11,  xiii-xv,  speaking  of  the  appli- 
cation of  general  moral  principle-  to  exceptional 
cases. 
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turns  out  otherwise,  either  for  lack  of  power  in  the  agent,  or  for  indisposi- 
tion of  the  matter,  or  trom  some  yis  major  supervening.  Yet  not  on  that 
account  doe^  the  law  ot  providence*  fail  or  suffer  change:  for  it  comes  under 
providence  that  the  natural  course  of  things,  instituted  to  hold  usually,t  should 
bometiine>  tail.  It  theretore  by  the  action  of  some  created  power  the  natural 
cour-sc  of  c\ent>  may  be  altered  from  the  usual  to  the  unusual,  and  that  with- 
out anv  alteration  ot  divine  providence,  much  more  may  the  divine  power 
somctinic>  do  a  thing,  without  prejudice  to  its  own  providence,  beyond  the 
course  a^^igned  to  natural  events  by  God.  This  God  does  at  times  to  manifest 
His  power:  tor  there  is  no  better  wxy  of  inanifesting  the  subjedion  of  all 
nature  to  the  divine  will  than  by  something  being  done  at  times  beyond  the 
course  of  nature:  tor  thereby  it  appears  that  the  course  of  events  proceeds  from 
Him,  and  i>  not  of  necessity  of  nature,  but  through  free  will.j  Nor  should 
this  be  accounted  a  trivolous  reason  to  allege,  that  God  w^orks  some  efFedts  in 
nature  to  the  nwA  ot  manitesting  Himself  to  human  minds,  since  it  has  been 
-hown  that  all  the  material  creation  is  subordinated  to  serve  the  end  of  intel- 
lectual nature,  while  the  end  of  intelledual  nature  itself  is  the  knowledge  of 
God.  No  wonder  then  it  some  change  is  wTought  in  corporeal  substance  to 
afford  intelligent  nature  a  knowledge  of  God. 


CHAPTER  C    That  the  thi?igs  which  God  does  beyond  the  Order 

oj  Nature  are  ?iot  co?itrary  to  Nature  % 

SINCE  God  is  prime  agent,  all  things  inferior  to  Him  are  as  His  instru- 
ments. But  instruments  are  made  to  serve  the  end  of  the  prime  agent, 
according  as  they  are  moved  by  Him:  therefore  it  is  not  contrary  to, 
but  very  much  in  accordance  with,  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  for  it  to  be 
moved  by  the  prime  agent.  Neither  is  it  contrary  to  nature  for  created  things 
to  be  m()\ed  in  any  way  whatsoever  {^qua liter cunque)  by  God:  for  they  were 
made  to  serve  PIim.|| 

4.  The  first  measure  of  every  being  and  of  every  nature  is  God,  seeing 
that  He  i^  the  tirst  being  and  cause  of  being  to  all.  And  since  everything 
must  be  judged  by  its  measure,  that  must  be  called  'natural'  to  a  thing 
whereby  it  is  conformed  to  its  measure,  or  standard.  That  then  will  be  natural 
to  a  thing,  which  has  been  put  into  it  by  God.  Therefore,  though  something 

No,   nor    the   law    of  physical    nature   either.       There  are  then  restraints  upon  God's  willing,  restraints 


•J, 


There  is  no  law  of  physical  nature  that  every  harvest 
shall  ripen.  Corn  'tends  '  to  ripeness,  and  pcsitis  po- 
nendisy  in  the  .ibsence  of  all  counter.icting  causes, 
must  adually  ripen.  Mill  m  his  L'-gir  ha-  the  remark, 
that  the  laws  of  nature  arc  best  expressed  as  '  ten- 
den 


cics  '  only. 


t  Or  hv  us  formulated  and  anticipated  in  view  of      no  will 


in  the  eternal  nature  of  things,  which,  in  the  last  re- 
duction means  God's  own  nature.  His  will  may  be 
said  to  be  conditioned  by  His  nature.  He  is  not  a 
merum  arbitriwn,  an  absolute,  arbitrar)-  will.  Then 
there  must  be  something  definite  and  fixed,  which 
may  be  called  'nature,'  against  which  God  can  have 
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wh.u  u-uall)-  occurs 

\  It  is  of  the  free  will  of  God, — {a)  that  crea- 
ture^ exist  at  all:  {b)  that  t^^ese  creatures  exist  rather 
ttian  th:}C:  {,)  that  the-e  cxi-tent  creatures  were 
arranged,  to  begin  with,  in  tbis  rather  than  in  that 
primitive  collocation. 

§  Does 'nature'  mean  anything  definite  and  fixed 
at  all.'  Because,  if  it  does  not,  nothing  can  be  contrary 
to  nature.  Does  'nature'  mean  merely  '  what  God 
wills?'  If  so,  nothing  that  God  will- can  be  contrary 
to  ii.iture.  Hut  tlie  question  recurs  in  another  form: 
'What  can  God  will?  Any  fantastic  and  bizarre  com- 
bination  that   we  choose  to  name.''  Certainly  not. 


II  This  would  be  a  pretty  argument,  were  all  in- 
struments alike  capable  of  all  things,  and  not  limited 
in  etficiency  each  by  its  own  nature.  As  it  is,  the  word 
fua/itrrcurifu^  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  conclusion 
without  being  in  the  premises.  Instruments  have  their 
several  natures  and  capacities,  and  cannot  be  used  in- 
differently one  for  another.  A  looking-glass  will  not 
serve  for  a  drinking-cup.  Even  God  could  not  set  an 
ox  to  govern  a  State,  nor  make  a  three  pound  weight 
in  a  fair  balance,  without  interference  natural  or  pre- 
ternatural, outweigh  five  pounds.  Miracles  are  not 
wrought  in  that  way,  which  indeed,  so  far  as  words 
go,  is  the  very  thesis  of  St  Thomas  in  this  chapter. 
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further  Ik' impressed  u[^<>n  a  tiuiu,  nuikin^^  it  Mthcrwi-e  than  .i-  it  w.i-  bctore, 
that  is  not  airaiii-t  nature.* 

:;.  All  creatures  staiui  to  Oovi  a-  the  product-  ct  art  to  the  artist  i  H.  IK 
Chap.  XXI\V).  llenee  all  nature  nia\  be  called  an  arti-tic  [^rtuluct  ot  di\inc 
worknian-hip  [artificui'uni  Jr/iud'  Li>-r.A.  WwX.  it  i-  not  contrarv  to  the  notion 
c)t' workinan-hip  tor  the  arti-t  t'>  work  -oinethm^  to  a  tiitlerent  etlect  in  hib 
work  e\'en  .it'ter  he  ha->  Liiven  it  the  tir-t  lorin.  Xeitherthcn  i-  it  contrar\  to 
nature  it'doci  wurk-^  soincthmL:  m  natui'al  thinLi;->  to  a  ditlercnt  cftcct  rroin  that 
which  the  orciin.irv  cour-e  ot  nature  in\-ol\e^. 

Hence  AuL:u>tine  >avs:  '•(tocI,  the  C"reat(^r  and  lM)under  ot  all  natures, 
does  nothiuLT  contrary  to  nature,  because  to  e\erv  ci^eature  that  is  natui-al 
which  He  make^  so,  ot' whom  i^  all  measure,  number  and  order  ot  nature. "T 
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TniNCxS  that  are  done  occasionally  by  di\ine  power  outsideot  the  u  ual 
established  order  of  events  are  commonU  called,  miracles  (wonders). 
We  wonder  when  we  scc  an  etlect  Any\  C\o  not  know  thecausc.  Am! 
because  one  and  the  same  cause  i^  sometimes  known  to  s,unc  and  unknown 
to  others,  it  ha[^[u-ns  that  of  the  witnesses  ot  the  ellect  -ome  wonder  cUui  some 
do  not  wonder:  thus  an  astronomer  does  not  wonder  at  sceiiiL^  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  at  which  a  person  that  is  iL^niorant  ot  astronomy  cannot  help  wonder- 
inL^T  An  eyent  is  wondertul  relatixeh  to  one  man  and  not  to  another.  I  he 
absolutely  wondert\il  is  that  which  has  a  causc  abst)lutely  hidden.  This  then 
is  the  meanintr  of  the  word  'miracle,'  an  e\ent  ot  itsclt  tull  ot  wonder,  not  to 
this  mat!  or  tihit  iwin  oidy.  Now  the  cause  absuluteh  liidden  to  e\er\  man  i- 
God,  inasmuch  as  tio  man  in  this  htc  can  mentalK  ;^iM>p  the  essence  ot  GoJ. 
(Chap.  XLVTI).  Tho<e  eyents  then  are  prtUK-rly  to  be  styled  miracles,  which 
happen  by  diyine  power  be\'ond  the  order  commonly  ob-er\ed  m  nature. 

Of  these  miracles  there  are  scyeral    ranks   and    orders.    Miracle>   ot    the 
highest  rank  are  those  in  which  something:  is  done  b\   God   tliat   nature  can 


•  Pro\  idcJ  it  be  not  essentially  incompatible  with 
what  was  'put  in'  originally.  Bnt  if  bovine  nature  be 
the  (original  en  Jowmcnt,  civil  status  and  capacity  can- 
not po~~ihl\   'impressed'  upon  that. 

I  hope  I  m.iy  in^i^t  upon  this  without  disrespect 
to  St  rhom.i-,— nay,  without  departure  trom  his 
further  and  inner  nv.wA  (Chap.  XC\'II),  here  not  so 
clear!}'  c.xprc-^cd,  bent  .t>  he  \va-  tor  tfic  noi'.^c  upon 
explaining  tlic  Augustinian  quotation  with  which  he 
concludes.  In  these  days,  when  the  great  philosophic 
eiithculty  against  theism  i-  the  prewilcncc  ofevil,  itis 
of  the  hrst  importance  to  beware  oi  an\'  theistic  state- 
ment which  -eems  to  represent  (iod  a^  mere  Will, 
arbitrary,  unconditioned,  and  untrammelled  by  any 
regard  to  the  eternal  titnesscs  and  po^sibdities  of  na- 
ture. In  the  presence  of  evils  such  as  we  daily  expe- 
rience, to  all}'  such  sheer,  imperious,  overrulmi,'  xwl 
overwhelming  Will  with  Cioodncss,  l^  a  ta-^  uhich 
one  shrinks  from  contemplating.  Ilappil}-,  ii  i  imt  the 
task  of  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian.  No  lord 
paramount  Ov^ioc;  or  fiovXrjrrtc  can  run  counter  io  the 
tldrj.  If  we  might  put  words  into  the  mouth  ot  t)ur 
Creator,  words  suggested  by  our  great  dramatl^t,  we 
might  fancy  God  saying: 

I  can  do  all  that  doth  become  a  (jod: 
Who  can  do  more,  l^  none. 


That  alone  'doth  become  a  Ciod,'  which  is  consonant 
with  the  tlSr],  or  fixed  intelligible  natures  of  things, 
which  are  the  expression  of  11-  nature  as  imitable 
beyond  Himself  God  is  "  the  tirst  measure  of  every 
being  and  of  every  nature"  by  virtue  of  what  He  is 
in  Himself  in  His  own  being  and  His  own  nature, 
not  by  mere  virtue  of  His  will. 

t  C'; ','.''.;  Faustum  Manii^u  u-:,  XX\  I,  C  !i.tj  .  iii. 
St  Augu--<tine  goe^  on  to  explain  him^elt,  in  ,ipt 
accordance  with  text  and  notes  preceding:  "  V^  e 
call  'nature'  the  u,>ur>e  nt  nature,  that  we  Lnovs 
and  are  ai-i  ii>tonie^i  to.  \\'tien  (iod  d(je-  an}tfi:ii^ 
contrary  to  this  course,  such  doings  are  called  extra- 
ordinar}',  or  niar\  ellou5.  Hut  against  that  supreme  law 
of  nature,  uhich  i^  hidden  from  th'-  knowledge  as 
well  of  the  wicked  a-  ot  utlKr-  \s  ho  .ire  -till  weak, Ciod 
is  as  tar  removed  ttoin  e\er  J.oing  an \  thing  as  He  is 
removed  trom  dunn^  amthini'  .ik;ain-t   lliinJi." 

I  '  Wondering  '  here  i^  -.tarie!}'  tlie  rigiit  '.sord; 
rather  'heing  surprised,'  or  '  pu/./.led.'  I'he  itv.nd  must 
view  \\  itii  awe  L'  wonder  all  great  tulfiimcnt-  whether 
of  the  anticipation^  of  -cien^e  or  of  the  j^roinises  of 
faith.  One  cannot  fancy  Neuton  viewing  .\\\  eJip-e 
without  wonder.  A  look  ot  wonder  i-.  -ometime-  the 
la^t  look  that  comes  over  the  fice  of  the  dying. 
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never  do.''  Miracles  ot  the  second  rank  are  those  in  which  God  does  some- 
thing that  nature  can  do,  but  not  in  that  sequence  and  connexion.  Thus  it 
I--  a  work  of  nature  that  an  animal  should  live,  see  and  walk:  but  that  it 
-liould  li\e  atter  tieath,  -ee  atter  Idindnes^,  walk  after  lameness,  these  things 
natuie  i-  powerless  to  etlect,  but  Ciod  sometimes  brings  them  about  miracu- 
JMiislv.  .A  miracle  ot  the  thirtl  rank  i.s  something  done  by  God,  which  is  usually 
done  bv  the  operation  ot  iKiture,  but  is  tlone  in  this  case  without  the  w^ork- 
ing  of  natural  principle-,  .!>  wdien  one  is  cured  bv  divine  power  of  a  fever, 
in  itself  naturalh'  cur^ible,  or  when  it  rains  without  any  working  of  the 
elements. r 


CHAP'J  ER  (^11    T/jut  God  alofie  wo?~ks  Miracles 

WHAT  is  entirely  subject:  to  established  order  cannot  work  beyond 
that  order.  But  everv  creature  is  subject  to  the  order  which  God 
has  established  in  nature.  No  creature  therefore  can  work  beyond 
thi-  order,  which  wcjrking  beyond  the  order  ot  nature  is  the  meaning  of 
workiriu  mirvicles. 

2.  When  any  tmite  power  work^  the  proper  effect  to  which  it  is  deter- 
mmeti,  that  is  no  miracle,  though  it  may  surprise  one  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  opeiation.  But  the  power  of  every  creature  is  limited  to  some 
tiehnite  ellect,  or  etiects.  Whatever  theretore  is  done  by  the  pow^r  of  any 
c  reature  cannot  properh'  be  called  a  miracle.  But  what  is  done  by  the  power 
of  (iod.  intinite  aiul  incomprehensible,  is  properly  a  miracle. 

:;.  I^yerv  creature  in  its  a(^tion  requires  some  subject  to  a6t  upon:  for  it 
beloii^^,  to  Ciod  alone  to  make  a  thing  out  ot  nothing  (B.  II,  Chap.  XXI). 
But  nothing  that  requires  a  subject  f)r  its  action  can  adt  except  to  the  pro- 
duction o\  those  effects  to  which  that  subject  is  in  potentiahty:  for  the  work 
of  action  upon  a  >ubiect  is  to  educe  that  subject  from  potentiality  to  actuality. 
As  then  a  creature  can  never  create,  so  it  can  never  aCt  upon  a  thing  except 
to  the  production  of  that  which  is  in  the  potentiality  ot  that  thing.  But  in 
man\  miracles  done  bv  divine  power  a  thing  is  done,  wdiich  is  not  in  the 
potentiality  of  that  upon  which  it  is  done,  as  in  the  raising  of  the  dead. 

I  Ie:ice  it  is  saidof  God  :  Who  doth  great  rconderful  works  alone  (Ps.  cxxxv,4).  j 

*  St  Thomas  instances  "  the  compenetration  (jf 
two  bodies,  the  standing  still  of  the  sun,  the  making 
of  a  way  through  the  sea  by  division  of  the  water-."' 
The  instance  usually  alleged  by  more  recent  writers 
is  the  raising  of  the  dead,  which  however  would  he- 
long  to  St  Thomas''^  second  class  of  miracles. 


t    Ram  withu^it  .in\'  working  of  the  element- (i;;;r 
operatione pr'inciplorum  n.Uur.w)  would    be  a  miracle  of 


the   first  rank,  w 


lu  M  \Ne  ^lo  no 


lo  not  \enture  to   pray  for 


when  wc  pr.t}-  lor  rain.  No  doubt,  St  Thomas  means 
'  without  an}  working  of  the  elemental  powers  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  produce  the  cffeCt.'  There  seems  to 
be  a  certain  law  of  par-inioiu'  alnnit  miracles,  (iod 
using  natural  causes  m)  tar  a-  tlie}  will  go,  and  eking 
them  out  b}'  divine  or  angelic  power,  when  of  them- 
selves they  would   go  no  further  to  His  purpose.   In 


ni}-  Oxjcrii  and  Qamhridge  Conferences,  First  Series, 
I  S97- 1  S99,  there  is  a  discussion  on  the  compatibility 
of  miracle  with  the  invariability  of  the  laws  of 
nature. 

\  By  definition,  a  miracle  is  a  work  which  tran- 
scends the  powers  of  nature,  where  by  *  nature  '  is 
understood  the  ph}sical  forces,  material  and  mental, 
of  which  we  have  ordinary  experience  in  this  life. 
Bc}ond  the  world  in  which  we  live  there  is  the 
world  of  spirits, — of  disembodied  human  souls,  of 
angels,  good  and  bad,  and  of  God.  Whatever  any 
power  of  nature  does  of  itself  is,  by  definition,  ex- 
cluded from  the  category  of  the  miraculous.  Bur  a 
cjuestion  arises  whether,  if  disembodied  spirits  or 
angelN,  good  or  bad,  ever  effeift  any  sensible  change 
in    this  world  of  matter  and  sense,  such  a  change 
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CHAPTER  cm    How  Separately  Subsisting  Spirits  work  certain 
If^onders^  whiclj  yet  arc  not  true  Miracles 

IT  was  the  theory  of  Avicenna  that  matter  i^  tar  more  obedient  tc^  spiri- 
tual agencies  than  to  the  action  ot  contrarie:^  in  n.itiire.  Hence  h.e  goes 
on  to  sav  that  upon  the  suggestion  ot  the->e  spiritual  agent-  there  some- 
times follows  an  effect  in  the  lower  world,  such  as  ram,  or  the  cure  ot  st)me 
sick  person,  without  the  coming  in  ot  an\-  intermediate  cnrpni-cal  .igencv. 
He  instances  the  change  wrouirht  in  the  hodv  hv  the  mere  sULTijestion  of 
a  strong  impression  ot  phantasy,  as  when  ^m\<:.  walking  xw^^^w  a  plank  set  alott 
easily  falls,  because  his  fear  picture^  a  tall  to  him,  whereas  he  would  not  tall 
if  the  same  plank  were  laid  on  the  ground,  giving  him  no  occasion  to  tear. 
Again  it  is  notorious  that  upon  the  mere  suggestion  ot  the  soul  the  body 
grows  hot,  as  in  desire  or  anger,  or  is  chilled,  a>^  in  tear.  Sometimes  too 
a  strong  suggestion  brings  o\\  an  illnes->,  a  tc\er,  or  even  leprosy.  Thereupon 
Ayicenna  says  that  if  the  soul  is  [>ure,  not  -ubiect  to  bodih  pa-^-ion-,  and 
strong  in  its  suggestive  power,  not  only  its  own  body  will  obey  its  sugges- 
tion, but  even  foreign  bodies,  e\'en  to  the  healing  ot  the  sick  ujton  suggestion 
made  by  it.*  And  this  he  thou-rht  to  be  the  cause  ot  the  evil  eve  {fascind- 
tionis)^  that  any  soul  having  a  strong  attection  ot  male\\)lence  is  capable  ot 
making  a  noxious  impression  on  another,  particularly  on  a  child,  who  tor 
the  tenderness  of  his  constitution  is  readily  susceptible  ot  such  impressions. 
Hence  he  concludes  that  much  more  does  an  etlect  in  this  lower  world 
follow  upon  the  suggestion  ot  pure  spirit-,  without  the  action  ot  any  bodily 
agent.  And  this  position  tallies  well  enough  with  his  other  theories:  tor  he 
supposes  that  all  substantial  torms  in  this  lower  world  are  etHuxes  trom 
a  pure  spirit,  and  that  bodily  agents  do  in)  more  than  pre[xire  the  matter  to 
receive  the  impression  ot  the  separately  subsisting  spiritual  agent. t  But  this 
is  not  true  according  to  the  dodtrine  ot  Aristotle,  who  [M-oves  that  such  forms 
as  are  in  matter  arise  trom  other  torms  which  are  also  in  matter,  tor  thus  is 
maintained  the  likeness  between  nui{cr  and  niihit'. 

The  fact  is,  a  created  spirit  has  no  power  ot  its  ow  n  to  induce  any  torm 
upon  corporeal  matter  otherwise  than  by  setting  some  body  into  local  motion. 
This  much  is  in  the  power  ot  a  created  spirit,  to  make  a  body  obey  it  to 
the  extent  ot  movinu:  locally.  So  by  movinif  a  body  locally  an  aneel  can 
employ  natural  agents  to  the  production  ot  certain  effects.  Hut  such  action 
is  not  miraculous,  pri^perly  speaking.}  Hence  it  remains  true  that  created 
spirits  do  not  work  miracles  o'i  their  own  power.  Hut  there  is  nothing 
against  their  working  miracles  inasmuch  as  they  work  in  the  power  ot  (iod, 
as  appears  from  the  tact   that   one   choir   ot   angels  is  c-[K-cially  told   oil,  as 

should    he    called    x    mir.ulc.    To    ti;at    question    St       orJm.ir)  ad^ion  ot  tlu-  woo.lin.m.  Siu  h  angelic  .^(ftivi- 


Thomas  addresses  himself  m  the  succeeding  ch.iptcr. 

*  J  J  ejus  apprehenCioncm.  It  i^  nut  clear  v\hc:rK'r 
the  suggestion  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  patient, 
as  in  modern  faith-healing  anvl  hypnotism,  or  whether 
Avicenna  thought  it  enough  tor  the  ^ugge-tion  to  be 
strong  in  the  operator's  own  mir.J. 

\  What  Christian  philosophers  hold  concerning 
the  origin  of  that  substantial  form,  the  intelligent 
human  soul,  Avicenna  maintained  about  all  substan- 
tial forms,  or  adive  principles. 

\  Were  angels  in  the  habit  of  Uiing  bodily  in- 
struments to  bodily  effects  within  the  circle  of  our 
experience,  we  could  no  more  call  the  telling  of  a 
tree  by  an  angel  with  an  axe  '  miraculous '  than  the 


tie?  \\<:x:  -,  arcel'.  rc^'ardrd  1-)  St  1  lu)!na5  ~  ai,'e  as 
extraordinary  OkCurrcni.es.  They  thought  that  spirits 
treijuently  meddled  with  sublunar}-  things  Wc  should 
count  any  such  interference  cxtranrJ,  ;iar)  ;  and  if  wc 
believed  it  to  h>z  the  interfereiKc  of  a  g(jod  angel, 
adding  within  his  own  po'Acr  by  divip.c  permission, 
we  should  not  liesitatc  to  i.all  it  a  miraJe.  Wc  have 
to  con'^ider,  not  mcrel)'  what  the  angel?  can  do  physi- 
cally, but  what  Cjod  allows  them  to  do  in  thi^  lower 
world.  He  -eem?  to  allow  them  frecjuctitly  to  intluentc 
men'-  muub,  but  ?eidom  to  play  any  part  m  the 
production  of  physical  phenomena.  It  would  be  more 
true  to  say  that  angels  make  men  their  instruments 
than  that  they  use  material  things  mstrumentally. 
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Gregory   says,   to   work   miracles.*   Gregory  further  says  that  some  saints 
sometimes  work  miracles  by  an  aci  of  power,  and  not  merely  by  intercession. f 


C:HAP'rER  CIV    That  the  IForks  of  Magicians  are  not  due 
solely  to  the  In/luence  of  the  Heavenly  Sphey^es  \ 


CHAP  I  KR  CV-  Whence  the  Pe?for?nances  of  Magicians  derive 

their  ejfcacy  § 

MA(ilCl.\NS  in  their  performances  use  certain  words  with  a  mean- 
ing to  the  prothiction  of  definite  effedts.  Now  a  word,  as  meaning 
s(imething,  has  no  power  except  from  some  understanding,  the 
understamiing  either  of  him  who  utters  the  word  or  of  him  to  whom  it  is 
uttered:  from  the  understanding  of  the  utterer,  in  the  case  where  a  word  is 
of  such  power  that  by  the  idea  which  it  contains  it  is  apt  to  produce  real 
efTeCts,  the  itiea  being  applied  to  the  production  of  those  etie(^ts  by  the 
miiustrv  of  the  voice:  from  the  understanding  of  the  person  addressed,  in 
the  case  when  the  hearer  is  induced  to  do  something  by  the  reception  into 
his  under^tandiiiL;;  ot  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word.  Now  it  cannot  be  said 
that  those  words,  uttereti  bv  magicians  with  a  meaning,  have  their  efficacy 
from  the  understamiing  of  him  who  utters  them.  For,  since  power  follows 
upon  essence,  diflerence  ot  power  argues  a  difference  of  essential  principle. 
Hut  we  find  the  cond.ition  ot  the  understanding  of  men  generally  to  be  such 
that  it  is  more  true  to  say  that  its  cognition  is  caused  by  things  than  that 
anv  idea  which  it  conceives  can  be  the  cause  of  things.  If  then  there  are  any 
men  who  by  words  expressive  ot  the  concept  of  their  understanding  can 
change  things  one  into  another,  and  do  that  by  power  of  their  own  {res 
possiut  trcUL^)uutdi\'  prprid  virfufc),  they  must  be  beings  of  another  species 
from  ordinary  mortals,  and  cannot  be  called  men  in  the  sense  in  which  others 
are  men  (<tu\'nfnr  dcquivoce  homincs).  The  alternative  is  to  suppose  that  such 
etiects  are  accomplished  by  the  understanding  of  some  person,  to  whom  the 
speech  of  him  who  utters  such  words  is  addressed.  This  supposition  has  its 
confirmatKUi  in  the  tact  that  the  expressit^ns  which  magicians  use  consist  of 
invocations,  entreaties,  adjuraticMis,  or  even  commands,  as  of  one  person  talk- 
ing with  another. 

Hesidcs,  in  the  ceremonies  o{  this  art  they  employ  certain  characters  and 
geometrical   figures.  But  a  figure  is  no  principle  of  action,  imparted  or  re- 

I  he  choir  called  \  irtuc^.  imaginary    form?   for    true    ones   except    in   cases    of 

alienation  of  the  mind  I'rom  exterior  impressions: 
onl}'  when  the  natural  judgement  of  sense  is  im- 
paired can  phantoms  be  attended  to  as  though  they 
were  realities:  but  these  conversations  and  appari- 
tions occur  to  men  who  have  the  full  use  of  their 
external  senses."  He  mentions  "statues  made  by  the 
necromantic  art,"  but  does  not  explicitly  refer  to 
that  evocation  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  which 
is  the  pretence  of  modern  spiritualism. 

§  The  gist  of  this  chapter  is  to  show  that  magi- 
cians (spiritualists)  have  an  understanding  with  some 
person,  or  persons,  beyond  the  confines  of  humanity, 
and  are  not  availing  themselves  of  the  ordinary  forces 
of  nature. 

Acqu'tvoce,  u^ioi'Vfiw^,  a^  in  Aristotle's  Categories. 


I; 


t  Such  is  the  case  in  sacramental  aflion,  though 
that  is  not  to  be  called  miraculous,  being  terminated 
to  no  sensible  cfted. 

X  It  would  be  ^upcrfluo;;.  to  iran-iate  t!ii^  chap- 
ter. 1  he  one  point  of  intire-t  \vhuh  it  contains  i"; 
the  enumeration  of  wonders  ascribed  to  magicians  in 
the  thirteenth  ( enturw  Suth  wonders  are — answers 
given  about  tiie  whereabouts  of  things  stolen,  about 
buried  treasures  about  future  events,  also  about 
pomts  of  science:  speaking  apparitions:  statues  that 
move  and  '^peak:  locks  opening  on  a  person's  mere 
approach:  people  becoming  invisible.  St  Thomas 
writes:  "  It  an\-  (jne  says  that  such  apparitions  are 
not  m  the  extern.il  sense  but  are  simply  imaginary, 
that  explanation  has  its  difficulties:   for  no  one   takes  |i 
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ceived:  or  else  mathematical  dra\ving>  would  be  active  and  pas.dve.  Matter 
therefore  cannot  be  disposed  bv  geometrical  figure^  t(^  the  recejuion  nt  any 
natural  effect.  It  follows  that  thcNC  tigiirts  are  not  u-ed  a^  disf^oMng  causes, 
but  as  siLms.  Ncnv  we  u^e  >i:nK^  only  to  addre-s  other  intelligent  beniL^s. 
Magical  arts  therefore  tnve  their  etHcacy  to  some  intelligence,  to  whom  the 
speech  of  the  magician  i>  addre-^ed, — a^  is  also  ^h('\\n  hv  the  ^acritice^,  [m-o- 
strations,  and  cuher  rite>  emplcved,  whicli  can  he  iiMthmg  el>e  bur  ign-  of 
reverence  paid  to  some  intelligent  nature. 


CHAPTER   CVl~T/jal    the  Siihsistc?it   huclligcncc,   rchni^   lend, 
u'acy  to  Magical  Pcrfjr}}ia?JiCS,  is   not  good  ui   both  (liitc- 


Effic 


gories  of  Being 


-* 


IT  remains  to  be  further  investigated,  what  that  intelligent  nature  i-,  by 
whose  power  these  operati«5n>  are  carried  into  ellect.  To  begin  with,  it  is 
apparent  that  it  i>  wo  good  and  prai-ewo.rthv  nature.  V'n-  it  l^  imt  the 
behaviour  of  an  intelligence  well  di^po-ed  to  lend  cnuntenaiKc  to  act-  c-in- 
trary  to  virtue.  But  that  is  what  i>  done  by  magical  art-:  the\  uMudly  serve 
to  bring  about  adulteries,  thefts,  killing,  and  the  like  evil  [>ractice>.  1  lence  they 
who  use  such  arts  are  called  'evil  practitioners'  (///<//(  7/. / ). 

3.  The  working  of  a  benignant  intelligence  i-  to  bring  men  to  the  pro[^er 
good  things  of  men,  which  are  the  good  thing-  ot  rea-on:  but  t<i  draw  men 
awav  from  those  good  things,  and  allure  them  to  tririe-,  1- the  c>  induct  <»t  aw 
intelligence  of  a  perverse  bent.  Now  by  these  magical  art-  men  make  no  profit 
in  the  good  things  of  reason,  which  are -cience- and  \irtue-,  but  onlv  in  -uch 
trities  as  the  finding  of  things  stolen,  the  catchiUL^^  ot  robbers,  and  the  like. 

4.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  griuKice  and  character  ot  unrea-onablene-- 
attaching  to  the  proceedings  o\  the  aforesaid  art-.  Thu-  they  reipure  an  agent 
who  abstains  from  sexual  intercourse,  and  yet  they  are  trequently  empU)yed 
for  the  procurement  of  sexual  intercour-e  in  it-  illicit  torm-. 

6.  As  it  belongs  to  the  good  to  lead  on  to  gootine-s,  one  might  expect  any 
right-minded  intelligence  to  lead  on  to  truth,  truth  being  the  proper  good,  of 
the  understanding.  But  the  proceedings  ot  magicians  are  generally  (»t  a  character 
to  mock  men  and  deceive  them. 

8.  It  is  not  the  wav  of  a  rightlv  ortlered  intelligence,  su[^[io-ing  it  to  be 
a  superior  being,  to  take  orders  from  an  interior;  or,  sU[>po-ing  it  to  be  >tn 
inferior,  to  sutler  itself  to  be  entreated  as  though  it  were  a  -uperior  being. 
But  magicians  invoke  those  wh(^se  assi-tance  thev  u-e,  with  supfdication,  as 
though  they  were  superi(^r  beings;  and  then,  when  thev  have  come,  they  com- 
mand them  as  thouiih  thev  were  interiors. 

•  Se  un.Iu":  u^rwv.rui-  c:'t.  'Vwc  two  categories  of  being  are  Nature  (^//^  naturale,  (^vai^  and  Will   {esit 

tolunturiurriy  rcir .«  'nn (Ttf) . 
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CHAPlllR  Cl^W    That  tl)e  St/hsistent  Intelligence^  whose  aid  is 
emplo\ed  hy  ^Magic^  is  not  Evil  by  Nature^ 

WHATIA'l^R  is  in  things  must  be  either  cause  or  caused:  other- 
wi-e  it  would  not  be  in  relation  with  other  things.  The  subsistent 
being-  in  que-tion  then  are  either  causes  only  or  thev  are  also 
caused.  It  thev  are  causes  onlv,  evil  cannot  be  cause  of  anvthing  except  inci- 
tientallv  iChap.  Xl\^);  and  everything  incidental  must  be  reducible  to  that 
which  i-ordiiKirv:f  theretore  there  must  be  something  in  them  prior  to  the  evil 
that  is  there,  something  whereby  they  are  causes.  But  that  which  is  prior  in 
e\ervthin^^  is  its  nature  and  essence.  Therefore  these  subsistent  beinirs  are  not 
e\il  in  their  nature.  I  he  same  conclusion  follows  if  they  are  things  caused. 
lo)r  no  agent  acts  except  with  some  intention  of  good:  evil  therefore  cannot 
be  theelFectol  any  cause  except  incidentallv.  But  what  is  caused  incidentallv 
unlv  cannot  l)e  bv  nature,  since  every  nature  has  a  reu:ular  and  definite  mode 
ot  coming  into  being. 

4.  XothiiiL,^  can  exi-t  unless  it  has  existence  from  the  first  beinir,  and  the 
first  being  is  the  -o\ereign  good  (B.  II,  Chap.  XV).  But  since  everv  being, 
as  such,  acts  to  the  production  of  its  own  likeness,  all  things  that  come  of 
the  tirst  beimi  must  be  <^ood. 

7.  Since  the  will  tends  to  good  grasped  by  the  understanding,  and  finds 
therein  its  natural  and  proper  object  and  end,  it  is  impossible  for  any  subsis- 
tent intelligence  to  have  bv  nature  a  bad  will,  unless  the  understandine  in  it 
naturally  is  mistaken  in  its  judgement  of  what  is  good.  But  no  understanding 
can  be  -o  mi-taken:  tor  false  judgements  in  acts  ci"  the  understanding^  are  like 
monsters  in  the  physical  universe,  which  are  not  according  to  nature,  but  out 
ot  the  way  ot  nature:  for  the  good  of  the  understanding  and  its  natural  end 
is  the  knowledge  of  truth. 

This  is  also  ccMitirmed  by  the  authority  of  Holv  Scripture:  for  it  is  said. 
Every  crcdturr  is  gvj  (i  Tim.  iv,  4) :  God  saw  all  things  that  he  had  7nade^  and 
they  \eire  ^-ecrx  g'j^jd  (Gen.  i,   :;i). 

Herein-  is  excludeti  the  error  of  the  Manicheans,  who  suppose  that  these 
subsistent  intelligences,  commonly  called  demons  or  devils,  are  naturally  evil. 

Porphyry  tells  in  his  Letter  to  Anebo|  that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of 
spirits  who  make  it  their  business  to  listen  to  magicians,  a  kind  naturally 
deceittul,  assuming  every  form,  personating  gods  [angels]  and  men  and  souls 
ot  the  departed;  and  that  this  kind  of  being  it  is  which  makes  all  these 
appearances  tor  better  or  for  w^orse:  for  the  rest,  that  this  kind  of  spirit  ren- 
ders no  assistance  towards  anything  that  is  really  good,  but  on  the  contrary 
is  the  author  ot  evil  counsel,  and  accuses  and  hampers  and  envies  the  earnest 
votaries  ot  virtue,  and  is  full  of  hastiness  and  pride,  rejoices  in  the  smell  of 
burnt  meats,  and  is  captivated  by  flatteries.^  The  onlv  thing  to  quarrel  with 
in  this  account  is  his  raying  that  such  malice  is  in  these  spirits  "  naturally. "|| 

UnJvr^l.nui, 'but  i^  cmI  !  \- will"  (p.  26S,notc).       tributing   to  the  literature  of  Spiritualism.   Euiebius 

calls  Anebo  an  Egyptian  prophet.  Porph}T\'s  Letter 
to  him  exists  only  in  fragments. 

§  This  remarkable  quotation  indicates  the  great 
danger  of  modern  spiritualism, — that  the  spirits  who 
appear  at  seances  may  not  be  the  departed  souls  of  men, 
as  they  profess  to  be,  but  lying  devils,  who  know  enough 
of  the  past  history  of  our  departed  friends  plausibly  to 
personify  them. 

II  Porphyry  wrote  in  Greek,  where  (pvcrei  ('  natu- 
rally')  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  *  thoroughly  '  (cf. 
Eph.  ii,  3).  It  is  Shakespeare's  'in  grain,'  as  "a  fault 


t  Hciau-e  the  mudcntal  hangs  on  to  the  ordinary, 
aiid  prcMipposcs  It;  whcrea>  the  ordinar\-  is  conceiv- 
able without  the  incidental.  A  man  is  ordin..riIy  well, 
and  iiu  idcntjii)-  sick.  Sickness  presupposes  health  as 
the  't.uidard  to  which  it  i-  referred. 

I  \-.i\->j-'\u^J)e p^\rp,uatione  ez'ungeiC,  H.  \',Chapp. 
\ii-x,  (juot'.s  the  Neo-Platoni<t  Porphyry's  Letter  to 
.•\nc!)o  tlie  Egyptian.  St  Augustine,  'De  ciVitate  Dei, 
H.  X,  Ciiap.  XI,  also  qut)tes  him;  and  from  St  Augus- 
tine St  I  homas  borrows  his  quotations.  The  passages 
ot  Eusebiub  and  Augustine  are  worth  reading,as  con- 
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CHAPl'ER  CIX-77v//  />/  Spirits  there  may  he  Sin  and  hoiv 

AS  there  1^  an  Drdcr  in  actixc  cau>es,  so  al^o  in  fm.il  caii^c^,  rcquninLi 
that  the  >econuarv  eiui  should  he  siihnrtimate  to  the  }M-nnar\,  a>  the 
secondary  accent  de[H'nd-  on  the  [M-iniar\.    Now  e\er\    will  n.itur.dh. 
vvishe>  tfiat  which  i>  the  [M'ojkt  L^oodi  or  the  person  wilhiiLj;,  nanieK,  hi^  (»\sri 
perfect  well-heini; ;  aiui  the  will  cannot  pos^ihK   will  aui^ht  to  thecontrar\  ^l 
this.  It  we  can  find  a  \-oluntar\-  auent,  whose  L^ood  i-  <i  hiicd  eiul,  ^uch  asiii^t 
to  be  containeil  under  the  order  leadniL^  to  anv  othei-  end,  Init  r.ither  all  other 
ends  being  contained  in  the  order  leading  up  to  it, — in  such  a  \oluntarv  agent 
there  can  be  no  fault  of  the  will.  Such  a  voluntarv  ai^ent  i>  (iod,  who-e  hem^ 
is  sovereign  go()dne>>,  whicli  i^  the  hnal   end.    In   Ciod  then  there  can  l)e  no 
fault  of  the  will.  But  in  any  other  \'oluntary  agent,  whose  proper  gooel  nuist 
necessarily  be  concained  in  the  ortler  leading  to  sonie  other  good,  a  sin  of  the 
will  may  occur, — considering  the  agent  as  he  is  in  his  own  nature."*'  In  e\er\ 
yoluntary  agent  there  is  a  natural  inclination  to  will  and  love  his  own  perfect 
well-being,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  will  the  contrary.  But 
a  created  agent  has  no  natural  endowment  of  so  subordinating  his  own  well- 
being  to  another  end  tlran  himself  as  to  be  incapable  ot   swer\ing  Uo\w  that 
end:  for  the  hiijher  end  (.loes  not  belouLr  tt)  the  creature's  own  nature,  but  to 
a  superior  nature.!  It  is  left  theref)re  to  the  decision  of  bib  own  will  to  sub- 
ordinate  his   proper   well-being    to  a  higher  ^w^X.    Sin    theretore  might  ha\e 
found  place  in   the  will  of  a  pure  spirit  in  this  way, — that  he  did  not  reter 
his  own   good  and   well-being   to   the  final  end,  but  made  that  good  hi^  end 
and  adhered  to  it  accordingly.  And  because  rules  ot  conduct  necessarily  are 
taken  trom  the  end  in  view,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course   that  the  said 
spirit  arranged  his  other  elections  accordiiig  to  that  same   object   (('.v  re  ipsa) 
in  which  he  had  placed  his  last  end.    Hence   his   will   was   not  regulated  by 
any  higher  will,  a  position  of  independence  proper  to  Ciod  alone.  In  this  sense 
we   must   understand    the  saving  that   he  aimed   at  equality  with   Cioii    [cf. 
Isai.  xiv,   13],  not  that  he   ever  expected   his  goodness   to   equal   the  di\ine 
goodness:  such  a  thought  could  never  have  occurred  to  his  niind.  But  to  w  ish 
to  rule  others,  and   not  to  have  one's  own   will   ruled  by  any  superior,  is  to 
wish  to  be  in  power  and  cease  to  be  a  subject;  and  that  is  the  sin  of   pride. 
Hence  it  is  aptlv   said  that  the  first  sin  that  a  spirit  committed  was  pride. 
But  because  once  error  has  been  committed  in  regartl  to  a  first  principle,  a 
varied   and   manifold   course  of  error  is  bound  to  ensue,  so  from  the  s[^irit"s 
first  inordination  of  wdll  there  followed  manifold   other  sin  in  his  will,  such 
as  hatred  ot  God  tor  u  ithstanding  his  pride  and  justly  chastising  his  oflence, 
envy  against  man,  and  the  like. 

Further  we  may  note  that  when  any  one's  proper  good  is  subordinate  to 
several  higher  powers,  it  is  open  to  a  voluntarv  agent  to  withdraw  himself 
from  his  subordination  to  one  superic^r,  ami  not  relinquish  his  subordination 
to  another,  be  that  other  the  superior  or  the  inferior  of  the  first.  Thus  a  soldier, 
being  subordinate  at  once  to  the  king  and  to  the  general  of  the  army,  may 


in  grain"  {Come  is  of  Errors,  II,  ;).  In  a  thoroughk 
wicked  man  wicked  habits  have  grown  into  a  sort  of 
second  nature. 

•  A  being  capable  b}-  hi.  own  nature  of  sinning, 
may  be  secured  from  sm  by  a  supernatural  endow- 
ment, as  is  the  case  with  the  Blessed  in  heaven. 

t  Ever)-  voluntar)-  agent  loves  himself  God,  hav- 
ing none  higher  than  Himself,  is  not  called  upon  to 
subordinate  His  love  of  Himself  to  anv  other  love. 


Hat  angeK,  or  man,  \\\\\\\:  natiirall)',  ncce■^^arily,  a 


nJ 


rightly  loving  !um^■;lt",  h  hirth'.T  tailed  upon  to  sub- 
ordinate h;.  love  of  hini^elt  to  the  love  of  (iod.  Phis 
further  call  he  ma\-  fail  to  compl}'  with:  tfun  he  >;n-.. 
The  argument  m  the  text  is  directed  against  the 
F'latonists,  who  ascribed  all  -intul  tendency  to  the 
bod\-,  and  con>ei|ULntly  could  5cc  no  possibility  of 
sin  in  a  pure  spirit,  or  angel,  and  thu^came  to  reject 
the  Christian  dogma  of  the  fall  of  the  angels. 
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direct  his  will  to  the  good  of  the  general  and  not  to  the  good  of  the  king,  or 
the  other  way  about.  If  the  general  withdraws  from  his  allegiance  to  the  king, 
the  w  ill  of  the  sokiier,  withdrawnng  from  the  will  of  the  general  and  directing 
his  affection  to  tlie  king,  will  be  good;  and  the  will  of  the  soldier,  following 
the  L^enerafs  will  against  the  will  of  the  king,  will  be  e\il.  Now  not  only 
aie  pure  M>iiits  bubordinate  to  Cjod,  but  also  one  ot  them  is  subordinate  to 
aiiMther  fiMin  fii-t  to  last  (B.  11,  Chap.  XCV).  And  because  in  any  voluntary 
a-ent,  short  of  (iod,  there  may  be  sin  in  his  will,  if  we  consider  him  as  left 
tu  his  ,)\\i]  nature,  possibly  one  ot  the  higher  angels,  or  even  the  very  highest 
of  all.  committed  a  sin  in  his  will.  And  this  is  probable  enough,  that  the 
sinner  wa-  highest  (^\  them  all:  tor  he  would  not  have  made  his  own  good 
estate  the  final  end  of  his  acquiescence,  had  not  his  goodness  been  very  perfect. 
Some  of  the  lower  am^-els  then  of  their  own  will  may  have  subordinated  their 
good  to  [throw  II  in  their  lot  w  ith]  that  leader,  and  so  have  withdrawn  their 
allcLjiance  from  (iod,  and  sinned  as  he  did:  wdiile  others,  observing  due  regard 
to  (iod  in  the  motion  of  their  will,  rightly  withdrew  from  their  subordina- 
tion to  the  sinner,  although  he  was  higher  than  they  in  the  order  of  nature. 
This  is  the  difference  between  man  and  a  pure  spirit,  that  in  the  one 
beiiiL^^  of  man  there  are  several  appetitive  fiiculties,  one  subordinate  to 
another:  this  is  not  the  case  in  pure  spirits,  although  one  of  them  is  under 
another.  But  in  man,  however  the  inferior  appetite  may  swerve  trom  due 
subordination,  any  sin  that  occurs  occurs  in  his  will.  As  then  it  would  be 
a  sin  in  pure  spirits  for  any  inferior  amongst  them  to  swerve  trom  due 
subordination  to  a  superior,  while  that  superior  remained  in  subordina- 
tion to  Ciod;  so  in  the  one  person  of  man  sin  may  occur  in  two  ways:  in  one 
way  by  the  human  will  not  subordinating  its  own  good  to  God,  and  that 
sin  man  has  in  common  with  the  pure  spirit;  in  another  way  by  the  good 
of  the  lower  appetite  not  being  regulated  according  to  the  higher,  as  when 
the  ple<isures  of  the  flesh,  to  which  the  concupiscible  appetite  tends,  are 
willed  not  in  accordance  with  reason;  and  this  sin  does  not  occur  in  pure 
Sj^irits.-'- 


CHAPTERS  CVni,  CX^^Arguments  seefnmg  to  prove  that  Sin 
is  Impossihie  to  Spirits^  with  Solutio7is  of  the  same 

ARCj.  I.  livery  other  cognitive  faculty  but  the  understanding  makes 
use  of  living  bodily  organs.  In  pure  spirits  therefore  it  is  impossible 
tor  there  to  be  any  cognitive  faculty  but  the  understanding;  and 
whatever  they  take  cognisance  of,  they  have  understanding  of.+  But  in  so 
far  as  one  has  understanding,  one  does  not  err:  for  all  error  springs  trom  lack 
of  understanding.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  error  in  the  apprehension  of 
these  spirits.  But  without  such  error  there  can  be  no  sin  in  the  will:  because 
the  will  always  tends  to  good  as  apprehended:  hence  unless  there  be  a  mis- 
take in  the  apprehension  of  good,  there  can  be  no  sin  in  the  will. J 

t  Is  not  this  also  true  of  man,  in  so  far  at  least 
a^  his  consciousness  is  fully  awakened,  and  his  cogni- 
tion lively?  In  such  a  case  sense  never  ads  alone. 
Then  the  objcdion  holds  good  for  man  also,  in  re- 
sped  of  any  fully  deliberate  Mn. 

X  See  the  latter  half  of  Chap.  X,  where  the  ex- 
planation given  of  the  spiritual  (not  the  fleshly)  sins 
of  man  applies  likewise  to  angels. 


The  parallel  between  the  subordination  of  angel 
to  angel  and  appetite  to  appetite  is  not  perfed:  for 
if  the  lower  angel  disobeys,  it  i-  the  sin  of  that  angel: 
but  it  the  lower  appetite  disobeys,  it  is  no  sin,  un- 
less the  disobedience  be  countenanced  by  the  higher; 
and  then  the  sin  i?  primarily  in  the  higher,  and  only 
by  redundance  in  the  lower  appetite. 
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y^r^.  2.  In  us  tliLTc  occurs  sin  ot  the  will  in  rc>>pcct  of  matter^  about 
which  w  c  ha\'C  true  knowlcci-^e  of  their  u-cncral  hcanuLrs,  hut  on  a  i\irticuhu- 
point  our  judgcnicnt  i-  lianipcrcd  hv  some  [■>a^^ion  fettering  the  reason.  But 
these  passion>  cann(*t  he  m  >[Mritual  beings,  because  sueh  pa>sions  beloni,^  to 
the  sensitive  part,  ami  that  has  no  action  without  a  bodilv  orL^an.  HaviuLT 
theretore  a  riglit  knowledge  in  general,  the  will  of  a  [un-e  >pini  cannot  tend 
to  evil  by  anv  defect  ot  kni)\vledge  in  particular. 

^rg.  3.  No  cognitix'e  tacultv  is  deceivevl  cdM)ut  it>  ow  n  fM-ojuT  object,  but 
only  about  some  ol^ject  toreiirn  to  it:  thus  siirht  i^  Fiot  deceived  ifi  judLnn'j- 
ot  colours,  but  when  a  man  undertake.^  bv  sight  to  iuilge  of  tastes,  then 
deception  occurs.  Now  the  proper  object  of  untlerstanding  is  the  e-scnce  of 
a  thing."*  No  dece[Uion  then  is  incident  to  the  a.pprehension  of  understand- 
ing, so  long  as  it  fixes  upon  the  pure  ejuidditie>  of  things:  but  all  intellectual 
deception,  we  may  think,  arises  fron^i  the  torms  of  things  ap[>rehended. 
coming  to  be  mixed  up  with  phantasms,tas  in  our  experience.  But  .such  a  mode 
ot  cognition  does  not  obtain  in  pure  spirits,  ^ince  phantasms  cannot  be  with- 
out a  body.  To  pure  .spirits  therefore  no  error  in  cognition  can  possibly  be 
incident,  and  con>equently  no  ^in  in  the  will. 

Re/)/y  to  Arguments  i,  2,  3.  \W  are  not  obliged  to  say  that  there  vva^  any 
error  in  the  under>tanding  of  a  pure  spirit,  in  the  shape  of  a  tabc  judgement, 
judging  that  to  l)e  good  which  is  not  good:  the  mi>take,  such  as  it  was  h^v 
in  not  attending  to  the  higher  good,  to  which  the  spiritV  private  good 
ought  to  have  been  referred:  the  reason  of  which  inattention  [read ///(Ov/j/./cr,/- 
tionis  ratio]  may  have  been  the  inward  turning  of  the  will  upon  the  spirit's 
private  good:|  tor  it  is  open  to  the  will  to  turn  more  or  le^b  ot  its  atlection 
upon  this  object  or  upon  that.§ 

Arg.  5.  Since  appetite  or  desire  tends  to  nothing  Init  its  own  proper  good, 
it  seems  impossible  for  desire  to  go  astray  in  the  ca^e  when  the  person  desi- 
ring has  one  only  definite  good  to  desire.  The  reason  why  sin  is  incitlent  to 
our  desire  is  the  composition  ot  our  nature,  a  compound  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  corporeal,  occasionini;  a  multiplicity  of  thing's  to  be  -jood  f  )r  us  one 
thing  being  g(n)d  tor  us  in  mind  and  another  in  body.  Of  this  variety  of 
good  things  the  less  important  has  to  be  subordinated  to  the  more  important. 
Hence  sin  ot  the  will  arises  in  us  when  we  ncLrlect  that  order,  and  'jo  at'ter 
what  is  good  tor  us  under  a  certain  qualification,  discardim:  what  is  <mhx\ 
tor  us  absolutely.   Hut  in  pure  spirits  there  is  no  such  composition,  no  diver- 

And  yet   it  i,  commonlv  contci>cd  th.it  wc  do      dental   .ind   the  .MM^r.  ipi  Jat 


not  know  the  e-^scnces  of  things.  Who  know?,  the 
essence  even  of  a  fly,  or  (till  molccuLir  mechanics  go 
further  th.ui  tiicy  h.ivj  done)  of  .i  lamp  oi  sugar? 
We  know  essences,  only  in  tlicir  highest  generalities 
and  most  abstract  outlines.  Hut  wc  do  know  that,  or 
we  should  know  nothing.  We  do  not  under-tand 
anything  miles-  we  e.m  -ay  roughly  what  it  i-;  and 
that  V9h,it  It  li  i^  here  called  the  qu'idd'itas  or  e-scnce. 
Lower  animal-  t.i.kc  quiddities  a-  \.\\c\  find  tliem,  e.^'., 
a  dog  the  quiddity  of  it-  master:  tfiey  may  be  said  to 
know  them  materiall's,  but  they  do  not  pass  upon 
them  any  explicit,  y3rw.;/  judgement.  Scientists  and 
philosophers  make  it  their  ende.ivour  to  go  beyond 
the  quiddi!'^,  which  is  sutficient  for  t.he  plain  man  to 
know.  They  -tart  from  sense,  but  seek  to  transcend 
sense.  The  'pure  quiddity'  which  the  angel  intucs 
is   not   the    Dare   abstraction   vi-ible    to   the   popular 


trom  ttie  irrelevant,  yet 
not  ignorant  even  ot  the  latter:  fiir  tlimg-  irrelevant 
from  one  point  of  view  are  relev.mt  tVom  another. 
Science  and  philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  soar  from  a 
human  ti)  ,in  angelic  view  of  things. 

t  Not  hecau-e  the  ph.iiita-m  represents  sensible 
phenomena  is  It  therefore  iiDn-intcllcCtua] ;  but  be- 
cause in  a  phantasm  all  phenomena  arc  clu-tered  to- 
getlier  without  principle,  without  reference,  witiiout 
a-^ortment;  no  point  of  \ic\\  being  wt  .irrived  at 
iromwheiue  phenomen.i  .i-nime  a  relative  impor- 
tance to  -ome  other  til. ill  .m  immediateh' pre-cni  end. 
Thl^  fixing  upon  a  di  t.tnt  point  of  view  is  the  \M)rk 
of  intellect. 

I  .-tni  ths  r.cirt  it.:/  lifted  up  y^'ith  ths  herrut^:  th- u 
'■ait  r,it  th\  viiid  "I  in  tky  beauts.  —  I'izcchiel  x.xviii,   i  ;. 

^  1  hu-  though  an  angel  do  not  -ut^er  from  error, 
he  may  sutler    trom    limitation  of  view;  his  mind,  to 


mind:    itjs    an    intuitnjn    highly    concrete,    full    of      borrow  Mar-hal  Ney'- excuse  at  his  trial,  may  "cease 
'content,'    discerning    the    e-sential    from    the    aco-       to  be  in  full  reiation'u  ith  taet.."  Cf  B.  II,  Chap.  CI. 
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sity  of  things   good   for   them;  nay,  all   their  good  is   intelle6tual.  Hence  it 
seems  they  are  incapable  of  sin  in  the  will. 

Rep/y.  The  angel  who  sinned  did  not  go  after  any  other  good  than  the 
one  'a;ood  that  was  proper  to  him:  but  his  sin  lay  in  this,  that  he  dropped 
the  hiuher  i^ood  to  which  he  should  have  subordinated  himself.  As  we  sin 
bv  pursuing  the  lower  goods  of  the  body  away  from  the  order  of  reason,  so 
the    devil    sinned    by    not    referring   his   own   excellence    to   the    excellence 

of  God.-* 

Ar^.  6.  In  us,  sin  of  the  will  arises  out  of  excess  or  defe6l,  while  virtue 
lies  in  the  mean  between  them.  But  pure  spirits  can  pursue  only  intelledfual 
[rood  things,  in  which  things  no  excess  is  possible,  for  of  themselves  they  are 
in  the  mean  between  excess  and  defecl:,  as  truth  is  in  the  mean  between  two 
errors. 

Rcf>/\.  The  devil  passed  the  mean  of  virtue  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  sub- 
mit himself  to  a  superior  order;  and  thus  he  gave  himself  more  than  his  due, 
and  to  God  less  than  His  due. 


CHAPTER  CXn  That  Ratio7ial  Qreatures  are  governed  by  Pro- 
vidt'ticc  for  their  own  sakes^  and  other  Qreatures  in  reference 
to  theni-\- 

T\\\i  very  condition  of  intellecrhial  nature,  whereby  it  is  mistress  of  its 
own  acts,  requires  the  care  of  Providence,  providing  for  it  for  its  own 
sake:  while  the  condition  of  other  creatures,  that  have  no  dominion 
over  their  own  act,  indicates  that  care  is  taken  of  them  not  for  themselves,  but 
for  their  subordination  to  other  beings.  For  w^hat  is  worked  by  another  is  in 
the  rank  of  an  instrument:  w  bile  what  works  by  itself  is  in  the  rank  of  a  prime 
agent.  Now^  an  instrument  is  not  sought  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  use  of 
the  prime  agent:  hence  all  diligence  of  w^irkmanship  applied  to  instruments 
must  have  its  end  and  final  point  of  reference  in  the  prime  agent.  On  the 
other  hand  all  care  taken  about  a  prime  agent,  as  such,  is  for  its  own  sake. 

2.  What  has  dominion  over  its  own  act,  is  free  in  adting.  For  he  is  free, 
who  is  a  cause  to  himself  of  what  he  does:  w^hereas  a  power  driven  by  an- 
other under  necessity  to  work  is  subject  to  slavery.  Thus  the  intellectual 
nature  alone  is  free,  while  every  other  creature  is  naturally  subject  to  slavery. 
But  under  every  government  the  freemen  are  provided  for  for  their  own  sakes, 
while  of  slaves  this  care  is  taken  that  they  have  being  for  the  use  of 
the  tree. 

3.  In  a  system  making  for  an  end,  any  parts  of  the  system  that  cannot 
gain  the  end  of  themselves  must  be  subordinate  to  other  parts  that  do  gain 
the  end  and  stand  in  immediate  relation  to  it.  Thus  the  end  of  an  army  is 
victory,  wdiich  the  soldiers  gain  by  their  proper  a6t  of  fighting:  the  soldiers 
alone  are  in  request  in  the  army  for  their  own  sakes;  all  others  in  other  em- 
ployments in  the  armv,  such  as  grooms  or  armourers,  are  in  request  for  the 
sake  of  the  soldiers.  But  the  final  end  of  the  universe  being  God,  the  intel- 
ledual  nature  alone  attains  Him  in  Himself  by  knowing  Him  and  loving 
Him  (Chap.  XXV).  Intelligent  nature  therefore  alone  in  the  universe  is  in 

*  Thi-  reply  virtuall}'  la)  -  it  down  that  even  for  t  The   general   proposition,    that    matter   serves 

the  angel  goc>d   is  not  single,  but  twofold,  the  good  mind,  will   hardly  be  denied  by  any  one.  There  are 

of  his   own    nature,   and   the    superior  goodness    of  the  starry  heavens,  vast  and  superhuman :   but   there 

^od.  are  also  angels,  besides  astronomers. 
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request  for  its  own  sake,  while  all  other  creatures  are  in  rcquot  tor  the  ^akc 
of  it.* 

6.  Evervthiu'^  is  naturally  made  to  behave  as  it  actually  does  behave  in 
the  course  of  nature.  Now  we  find  in  the  actual  cour>e  ot  nature  that  an 
intelliirent  subsistent  beiuLT  converts  all  other  thinL,^s  to  h\>  i)wn  u>e,  eitbier 
to  the  perfedion  of  his  intellect,  by  conteniplatinL.^  truth  in  them,  or  to  the 
execution  of  works  of  his  power  and  de\'elopnient  ot  hi^  >eience,  .is  an  arti  t 
develops  the  conception  of  his  art  in  bodilv  material;  or  a^am  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  his  body,  united  as  that  i>  to  an  intellectual  soul. 

Nor  is  it  contrary  to  the  conclusion  of  the  atore^aiel  rea-ons,  that  all  tlie 
parts  of  the  universe  are  subordinate  to  the  perteCtion  ot  the  whole,  hir 
that  subordination  means  that  one  serves  another:  thus  there  is  no  inconsis- 
tency in  sayinir  that  unintelligent  natures  ser\  e  the  mtelliLcent,  ami  at  the 
same  time  serve  the  perfedlion  of  the  universe:  tor  it  tho^e  thing-  were 
wanting  which  subsistent  intelligence  require^  tor  its  [lertection,  the  nni\er>=e 
would  not  be  complete. 

By  saying  that  subsistent  intelligences  are  guided  by  divine  providence 
for  their  own  sakes,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  they  are  further  reterable 
to  God  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  univer^e.  H\c\  are  careil  tor  tor  then- 
own  sakes,  and  other  thiu'^s  f)r  their  sake,  in  this  sense,  that  the  '^n)()ei 
thino-s  which  are  driven  them  by  divine  providence  are  not  '<iven  them  tor 
the  profit  of  any  other  creatureit  while  the  gitts  given  to  other  creatures  l:>y 
divine  ordinance  make  for  the  use  ot  intellectual  creatures. 

Hence  it  is  said:  L^^(  ////  v//  su/i  and  nij'>n  and  stcir s  />r.\?dr)\  t',  he  led  d stray 
with  delusion  and  to  worship  \iliat  the  L'.>\1  tli\  Crnl  liath  ideated  J  ,y  the  service  of 
all  nations  under  heaven  (Dent,  iv,  19):  Thai  hast  sNhjeeh\l  ii/l  t/iin^s  under  his 
feet^  sheep  and  all  oxen  and  the  heasts  d  the  field  \V^.  viii,  S). 

Hereby  is  excluded  the  error  of  tho^e  who  lav  it  down  that  it  is  a  ^'n 
for  man  to  kill  dumb  animals:  for  by  the  natural  onier  ot  di\  ine  pro\idenee 
they  are  referred  to  the  use  of  man:  hence  without  injustice  man  u^es  them 
either  by  killinir  them  or  in  any  other  wav :  wherefore  (lod  said  to  Noe:  As 
green  herbs  have  I  given  you  all  flesh  (Gen.  ix,  \).  Wherever  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture there  are  found  prohibitions  of  cruelty  to  tlumb  animals,  as  in  the 
prohibition  of  killing  the  mother-bird  with  the  young  (I)eut.  xxii,  6,  71, 
the  obje(i:t  of  such  prohibition  is  either  to  turn  man's  mind  away  troiu 
practising  cruelty  on  his  fellow-men,  lest  trom  practising  cruelties  on  dumb 
animals  one  should  iro  ow  further  to  do  the  like  to  men,  or  because  harm  done 
to  animals  turns  to  the  temporal  loss  of  man,  either  ot  the  author  ot  the 
harm  or  of  some  other;  or  f)r  some  ulterior  meaning,  as  the  ApoNtle  (i  Cor. 
ix,  9)  expounds  the  precept  of  not  muzzling  the  treading  ox. 


*  Still  in  face  of  such  texts  as  The  he.i^en;  ,:'y 
telling  the  glor-^  ot'God  {?i.  xviii):  'Praise  \e  h'.'n,  O  iwi 
and  moon:  prciiie  ve  rim,  all  \r  s.'ar;  and  ii^'-t  (P-. 
cxlviii):  it  is  harJ  to  Jeny  th.it  Ciud  mignt  have 
chosen  to  erec\  a  monument  to  }iis  glory  in  the  shape 
of  a  world  of  irrational  creatures,  and  even  of  inani- 
mate nature  alone.  Sueh  creatures  would  have  been, 


m  Ar'^totciian  and '^h(lIni^t  phrase,  '  natural  slaves,' 
p,i)  :ng  their  service  immediately  to  (iod;  and  of  them 
the  text  would  have  been  vcrihcd:   The  Lord  shall  re- 
joice in  his  rvor{s  (Ps.  ciii). 

t"  Thus  the  tr.ngth  of  the  labourer  is  given  him 
to  till  the  cartii,  not  for  the  profit  of  the  earth,  but 
tor  the  profit  of  human  society. 
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CHAPTER   CXHI-  7^//  t/ie  Acts  of  the  Rational  Creature  are 
guulcd  by  Go(/^  not  jncrely  to  the  realisation  of  the  Specific 
'Type^  hilt  also  to  the  realisation  of  the  Individual 

EX'h.RYTIHNG  is  reckoned  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  its  activity,  activity 
being  the  final  pertection  of  a  thing.  Thus  then  everything,  so  far  as  it 
comes  under  di\ine  providence,  is  guided  bv  God  to  its  proper  act. 
But  a  rational  creature  sul^ject  to  providence  is  governed  and  provided  for  as 
an  indi\  iiliial  tor  its  own  sake,  not  merely  f(^r  the  sake  of  the  species,  as  is 
the  ea-e  with  other  [KTishable  creatures  (Chap.  CXH).  Thus  then  rational 
ereature.s  alone  are  guided  by  God  to  their  acts,  not  merely  specific  but 
indivitkial. 

2.  Whatever  things  are  guided  in  their  acts  only  in  what  appertains  to 
the  species,  such  things  have  n.ot  the  choice  of  doing  or  not  doing:  for  what 
is  consequent  upon  the  specicb  is  common  and  natural  to  all  individuals  con- 
tained under  the  species;  and  what  is  natural  is  not  in  our  power.*  If  then 
man  were  guided  in  his  acts  only  to  the  extent  of  fitting  him  for  his  species, 
he  would  ha\e  no  choice  ot  doing  or  not  doing,  but  would  have  to  follow  the 
natural  inclination  common  to  the  whole  species,  as  happens  in  all  irrational 
creatures.  T 

:?.  In  whatsoever  beings  there  are  found  actions  over  and  above  such  as 
fall  in  with  the  common  inclination  of  the  species,  such  beings  must  be  regu- 
lated by  divine  providence  in  their  actions  with  some  guidance  beyond  that 
which  is  extended  to  the  species.  But  in  the  rational  creature  many  actions 
api^ear,  which  the  inclination  of  the  species  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for, 
as  is  shown  by  their  being  not  alike  in  all,  but  various  in  various  individuals. 

4.  The  rational  creature  alone  is  capable  of  being  guided  to  its  acts  not 
merely  specifically  but  individually:  for  by  the  gift  of  understanding  and 
reason  it  is  able  to  discern  the  diversity  of  good  and  evil  according  as  is  befitting 
to  diverse  individuals,  times  and  places.  \ 

5.  The  rational  creature  is  not  only  o-overned  by  divine  providence,  but 
IS  also  capable  to  some  extent  ot  grasping  the  notion  of  providence,  whereas 
other  creatures  share  in  providence  merely  by  being  subject  to  providence. 
Thus  the  rational  creature  is  partaker  in  providence,  not  merely  by  being 
governed,  but  by  governing:  for  it  governs  itself  by  its  own  ads,  and  also 
other  beings.  But  every  lower  providence  is  subject  to  the  supreme  providence 
ot  Cioti.  Fherctore  the  government  of  the  acts  of  the  rational  creature,  in  so 
tar  as  they  are  personal  acts,  belongs  to  divine  providence. 

characteristics  of  their  own,  St  Thomas  would   say 


\atur\2.'u2  n:n  sunt  in  nobis,  the  natural  being 
marked  off  from  the  voluntary  (note,  p.  268).  The  na- 
tural appctito,  apart  from  tiicir  vcjluntary  gratification 
tothisurthati  ffcct.donot  iikUkc  aas  of  the  individual 
man,  but  act^  of  the  bpecies  man.  SuJi  act-  arc  not 
the  acts  of  Charles  or  jnmcs:  they  are  racial,  not  per- 
sonal; and  so  long  a?  they  remain  racial,  and  are  not 


that  any  dog  or  horse,  so  born,  so  bred,  so  circum- 
stanced, would  behave  just  as  this  or  that d.ogor  horse 
behaves.  Detcrminists  say  the  same  of  man:  but  St 
Thomas,  not  being  a  dcterminist,  would  deny  it  of 
man.  Under  determinism,  all  St  Thomas's  argumen- 
tation of  a  special  divine  providence  over  each  indi- 


m  any  \\a\  hrou^'hi  al>uut  or  taken  up  by  tlic  will  of      vidual    man   falls   to    the   ground.    According    to   St 
the  person  in  whom  thc\-  o^cur,  the\-   arc   out>ide  of      Thomas,  a   man   using  free  will   is  an   original,  not 

merely  one  of  a  tribe.  Originality  is  lost  in  determi 


the  categ(jry  of  morality,   hcmg   neither   moral    nor 
nnnioral,  but  organic. 

\    I  he   phrase,  'realuation  of  a   vpccies  t}-pe,'  or 

titnc-  tor  the  species'  {longfurntia  spC'Vici),  in  this 
'^haptcr,  points,  not  the  attribute;  which  a  man  sliould 
iiavc  to  make  him  a  good  man,  but  the  attributes  that 
he  actually  hn.  and  mu^t  have  by  the  fact  of  his  being 
•I  man  at  all. — With  regard  to  dog-,  horses  and  other 

educable'  animals,  who  come  to  possess  individual 


nism,  and  all  true  individuality;  and  no  difference 
between  man  and  man  is  left  beyond  the  difference 
of  one  piece  of  iron  hammered  into  the  shape  of  a 
crook  and  another  into  the  shape  of  a  cross. 

\  When  one  of  a  pair  of  horses  falls  on  its  side,  it 
Will  go  on  using  its  legs  as  though  it  were  still  trotting, 
thereby  kicking  its  yoke-fellow.  A  beaver,  shut  up  in 
a  room,  is  said  to  make  dams  with  the  furniture. 
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6.  The  personal  ads  of  the  rational  creature  are  properly  the  ads  that 
come  from  a  rational  soul.  Now  the  rational  soul  is  capahle  oi  perpetuitv, 
not  onlv  in  the  species,  as  other  creatures  are,  hut  also  in  the  individual. 
The  acts  therefore  of  the  rational  creature  are  guided  hy  liivine  providence, 
not  onlv  as  they  belong  to  the  ^pecieb,  but  also  as  they  are  personal  acts.^ 

CHAPTER  CXIV~"7^^^/  //  i^v/j-  necessary /o?-  a  Law  to  /)e  give?i 

to  i\hui  hy  God 

THE   acls   of  irrational   creatures,  as  they  belong  to  the  species,  are 
guided  by  God  according  to  a  natural  inclination,  consequent  upon 
the   nature   of  the   species.   Therefore,   (uer   and    above    that,  thtrrc 
must  be  o-iven  to  men  something  to  guide  them   m   their  personal  acts,  and 

that  we  call  "  law.' 

3  and  4.  To  them  is  a  law  fittingly  given,  who  know  what  they  are 
about,  and  have  the  alternative  of  doing  a  thing  or  leaving  it  undone.  But 
that  is  proper  to  the  rational  creature  only.  Therefore  the  rational  creature 
alone  is  concept ible  of  law.t 

Hence  it  is  said:  /  rcUl give  my  lan'  in  their  hearts  (Jer.  xxx,  33):  /  ■leill 
write  for  him  my  man  if  old  laws  (Osee  viii,   12). 
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throuLdi  lt)ve  or  through  fear,  but  in  different  ways.  When  it  adheres  to 
a  thing  through  fear,  it  adheres  for  the  sake  of  something  else,  namely,  to 
avoiti  an  e\  il  threatening  it,  if  it  does  not  adhere:  but  when  it  adheres  to  a 
thing  through  love,  it  adheres  for  the  thing's  own  sake.  But  what  is  for  its 
own  ^.ike  carries  the  dav  over  what  is  only  for  the  sake  of  s(Mnething  else. 
Therefore  the  adhesion  of  lo\'e  to  God  is  the  chief  way  of  adhering  to  Him, 
and  is  the  [^oint  principallv  intended  in  the  divine  law\ 

2.  The  ^\u\  of  every  law,  and  particularly  of  the  divine  hnv,  is  to  make 
men  u;o(»d.  Now  a  man  is  called  good  from  having  a  good  will:  for  the  will 
it  1^  which  reduces  to  act  whatever  good  there  is  in  the  man:  but  the  will 
is  good  h\  willing  good,  and  particularly  the  chief  good,  which  is  the  end: 
the  more  then  the  will  wills  this  good,  the  better  the  man  is.  Therefore  the 
will  of  th.e  sovereign  good,  w^hich  is  God,  is  what  most  of  all  makes  men 
^ood,  and  is  principallv  intended  in  the  di\'ine  law. 

-i^.  Tlie  la\N'  aims  at  making  men  virtuous:  but  it  is  a  condition  of  virtue 
that  the  virtuous  person  should  act  firmly  and  with  pleasure;  and  love  it  is 
that  best  makes  us  do  a  thinir  firmly  and  with  delight. 

TlierefM'c  it  is  said:  The  end  of  the  eommandment  is  charity  (i  Tim.  i,  5): 
Ybe  -greatest  and Jirst  commandment  is^  'I'hou  shalt  love  the  hord  thy  God  (Matt, 
xxii,  37,  38). 
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CHAPTER  CW    That  the  ^lain  Purpose  of  the  Divine  Law 

IS  to  siiborditiate  iMan  to  Gotl 

THE  end  which  God  Intends  is  Himself. 
2.  The  end  of  every  human  creature  is  to  adhere  to  God,  for  in 
that  his  happiness  consists. 
4.  That  should  be  the  main  purpose  of  a  law,  tVom  which  the  law  derives 
its  elBcacy.  But  the  law  given   by  God   has   efficacy  among   men   from   the 
fad  that  man  is  subject  to  God.  this  theref  )re  ought   to   be   the  chief   pre- 
cept in  the  divine  law,  that  the  human  mmd  should  adhere  to  CjocI. 

Hence  it  is  said:  And  noii\  Israel,  ^chat  d',th  the  Lord  thy  God  ask  of  thee 
but  that  thou  fear  the  Lord  thy  God  and  nalk  in  bis  icays,  and  Irce  him  and 
serve  the\LQrd  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart  and  thy  whole  soul^  (Deut.  x,  i  2.) 

CHAPTER  CY.V\That  the  End  of  the  Divine  Law  is  the 

Love  of  Cjod 

THE  main  intention  of  the  divine  law  is  that  man  should  adhere  to 
God;  and  man  adheres  to  God  chiefly  by  love.  There  are  tv.o 
powers  whereby  man  may  cleave  to  God,  his  understanding  and 
his  will.  By  the  lower  faculties  of  his  soul  man  cannot  cleave  to  God,  but 
adheres  to  lower  things.  Now  the  adhesion  that  is  of  the  understanding  is 
completed  by  that  which  is  of  the  will:  for  bv  the  will  man  comes  to  rest 
in  what   the'  understanding   apprehends.  The  will   cleaves  to  a  thing  either 

•  The  idea  of  thi,   argument   i,   that   God  .arr.  t    St   Thc.m.i.    i.    here   .peakmg   of  th.e    Natur.l 

for  the  ongoings  of  permanent  being,.  In  JumS  ani-  (mor.i ,  L,uv ,  not  ot    the   Ktcrn.d    L.uv,  vvhuh  omuI- 

mals  the  species   is  permanent,  but   m  man  al.o  the  every    .  rcaturc.    bee    Lthui    .;t..    S^Uurai  Uu,    pp. 

soul  of  the  individuil.  •3'-'.U- 
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CHAPTER  CXVn    That  hy  the  Divine  Law  we  a?'e  dire&ed 

to  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour 

THERE  should    be  a  union  of  affection  among   those  who  have  one 
common  end:'*  but  men  share  in  the  one  common  last  end  of  happi- 
ness, to  which  they  are  ordained  of  God;  and  therefore  they  should  be 
united  in  mutual  love. 

2.  \\'hoe\'er   l(3\es   another,  must   in  consequence  also   l()\'e  those  whom 
that  other  loves  and  who  are  united  with  him.t  But  men  are  loved  by  God, 
seeing   th.it   f )r  them  fie  has  prepared   the  enjoyment  of  Himself  as   their 
last   end.  Therefore  as  one  is  a  lover  of   God,  so   must    he  also  be  a  lover  of 
his  neighbour. 

3.  Since  man  is  naturally  a  social  animal,  he  needs  to  be  helped  by  other 
men  to  gain  his  proper  end;  and  this  is  most  aptly  done  by  mutual  love  pre- 
vailiiiLi  amonirst  men. 

4.  To  attend  to  di\ine  things,  a  man  needs  tranquillity  and  peace.  Now^ 
the  things  that  might  trouble  peace  are  most  effectually  taken  away  by 
mutual  love.  Since  then  the  law  of  God  orders  men  to  attend  to  divine 
things,  mutual  love  amongst  men  must  necessarily  be  a  provision  of  the 
divine  law. 

5.  'The  divine  law  is  given  to  man  to  bear  out  the  natural  law.t  But  it 
is  natural  to  all  men  to  love  one  another:  a  sign  of  this  is  the  fact  that  by  a 
sort  of  natural  instinct  man  helps  any  man,  even  a  stranger,  in  necessity,  as 
bv  callinu  him  l)ack  from  a  wron^  turn  that  he  may  have  taken  on  his  way, 
lifting  him  up  from  a  fall,  and  the  like,  as  though  every  man  wxre  kinsman 
and  friend  of  every  other  man. 

F.xcept  it  W  a  competitive  cw^,  and   then   the  1   I/ac  me,  love  m\  rtog. 

provcrl^  comts  in  whi^li   i>  as  old  as  Hesiod,  H'orks  \  In  the  order  of  nature,  apart  from  revelation, 

r>nd  Dass,  2:;:   k(u  Ktf,a^ti>;  K^/m/ici  kotcu  ^-ai  aniSo?  the  divine  law  is  the  natural  law;  it   is  the  exigency 

(iottw:   Tfvo  of  a  trade  can  ne'^er  agree.  of  nature  enforced  by  God. 
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Hence  it  i>  ^aid:  'Tbis  is  nix  c ^nDJhVhhucjit,  that  yc  love  ',nc  dnof/icr  (Julm 
XV,  12):  'This  i-^mmanJmcut  vcc  have  ,f  ij',J,  that  he  ivho  lrA\-t/i  (i  J  Jo  /ove  a/so 
his  hr^jthcr  (i  jolin  iv,  21):  'The  s:\',nu  c-jfuniandninit  is,  'Th^u  shalt  />;■(■  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself  {^\aK^.  xxii,  39). 


CHAPTER  CX\TII-7y^.//  hs  Divuic  Larc 

a  Rn>-bt  lull  lb) 


Men  (!?■('  'jhli'JC'J  to 
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AS  si^lu  hv  the  bodily  eve  i>  the  priiuiple  ot  the  l)othlv  }ni-^inn  ^t  love, 
>o  the  heL,niininii  oF  spiritual  lo\e  nui^t  f)e  the  intellectual  \i-i(»n  of 
sonie  object  ot"  the  >anie.  But  the  xi^ion  ct  that  spiritual  nbicct  of 
understanding,  which  is  Ciod,  cannot  be  had  at  [M-e^ent  bv  us  except  throii^h 
faith,  because  Ciod  exceeds  our  natural  reason,  especialh  it  \vc  consider  linn 
in  that  regard  under  which  our  happiness  consists  m  eninying  Mini. 

2.  The  divine  law  direct>  man  to  be  entirely  subject  to  (iod.  But  .is  \\\a\\  ^ 
will  is  subjected  to  God  bv  lox'ing  Him,  m)  \\\>  under^ta.nding  is  subjected  to 
Him  bv  believinif  Flim, — but  not  bv  helievini;  anything  talsc,  because  no 
falsehood  can  be  proposed  to  man  bv  God,  who  is  the  truth:  hence  he  who 
believes  anvthin^i;  false  does  not  believe  God. 

3.  Whoever  holds  an  erroneous  view  about  a  thing,  touching  the  essence 
of  the  thinir,  does  not  know  the  thinix-  Thus  it  any  one  were  to  fix  on  the 
notion  of  irrational  animal,  and  take  that  t(^  be  man,  he  would  not  know  m.m. 
The  case  would  be  otherwise,  if  he  wa.s  mistaken  only  about  some  ot  the  acci- 
dents of  man.  But  in  the  case  of  compound  beings,  though  he  who  errs  about 
any  of  the  essentials  of  a  thing  d(,)es  not  know  the  thing,  absolutely  speaking, 
still  he  knows  it  in  a  sort  c^f  a  way:  thus  he  who  thinks  man  to  be  an  irrational 
animal  knows  him  generically:  but  in  the  case  ot  simple  beings  this  cannot  be, 
— any  error  shuts  out  entirely  all  knowledge  ot  the  thing.  But  God  is  to  tlie 
utmost  degree  simple.  Therefore  whoever  errs  about  (jod  does  ni)t  know  (iod.. 
Thus  he  who  believes  God  to  be  corporeal  has  no  sort  of  knowledge  ot  Ciod,  but 
apprehends  something  else  instead  ot  Ciod.*  Now  as  a  thing  is  known,  so  is  it 
loved  and  desired.  He  then  who  errs  concerning  Ciod, can  neither  love  Him  nor 
desire  Him  as  his  last  end.  Since  then  the  divine  kiw  aims  at  brin'nni/  men  t^ 
love  and  desire  God,  that  same  law  must  bind  men  to  have  a  ri-.^ht  taith  con- 
cerning  God. 

Hence  it  is  said:  VTith'Ait  faith  it  is  impossible  t^, please  Cr';^/(Heb.  xi,  6);  and 
at  the  head  of  all  other  precepts  of  the  law  there  is  prescribeti  a  right  taith  in 
God:  Hear^  0  Israel:  the  L'j\1  th\  Crnl  is  one  Lord  (Deut.  vi,  4). 

*  This  reasoning  is  not  ver}' convincing.  Though       early  Church,  \\ho  believed  that  God  was  a  being  in 

hum. in  ^fvipc.  Wticn  ^oww  one  iuuk\ei\eJ  him,  he 
went  .I'nout  weeping  .md  cr}i;ig,  "They  have  taken 
away  my  God."  In  making  tli.st  tonipi.iint  the  hermit 
was  mistaken.  For  ail  \\\^  .inthrof-morphism,  he  had 
known  God  a.  M.ii^er,  Lord.  K.iihcr,  L.ot  \'.v,\\  .v.\\ 
m  all  tiio-e  capacities  God  btiil  remained  to  him. 


God  is  a  simple  being  in  Himself,  He  is  not  simple 
to  us.  Wc  do  not  know  Him,  as  we  know  a  triangle, 
or  the  number  tzco,  by  one  comprehensive  apprehen- 
sion, but  by  an  accumulation  of  partial  concepts.  It 
is  not  clear  that  error  m  one  of  these  concepts  spoils 
our  view  of  all  the  rest.  There  wa5  a  hermit   in    the 
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C:H  AFTER  CWX    That  by  certain  Sensible  Rites  our  Mind  ts 

(Iire&cd  to  God 

BbX..\USE  it  is  connatural  to  man  to  gather  his  knowdedge  through 
the  senses,  and  most  ditficult  for  him  to  transcend  sensible  things, 
(ioil  has  provided,  tor  man  that  even  in  sensible  things  there  should 
be  made  for  him  a  commemoration  of  things  divine.  To  this  end  sensible 
sacrifices  ha\e  been  instituted,  which  man  otfers  to  God,  not  as  though 
God  needed  them,  but  to  bring  home  to  man  the  lesson  that  he  ought  to 
ofkr  himself  and  all  he  has  to  God,  his  end.  Creator,  Ruler,  and  Lord  of 
all.  There  are  cdso  exercised  upon  man  certain  hallowings  through  certain 
sensible  things,  whereby  man  is  washed,  or  anointed,  or  given  to  eat  and 
driiik,  adong  with  the  utterance  [prolatione)  ot  audible  words,  to  represent 
to  man  by  these  sensible  signs  the  augmentation  ot  spiritual  gifts  wrought 
in  him  tVom  without,  namely,  bv  Ciod,  whose  name  is  expressed  in  audible 
words.  Also  certain  sensible  rites  are  performed  by  men,  not  to  rouse  God 
to  a6f:ion,*  but  to  prompt  themselves  to  divine  service.  Of  this  nature  are 
prn>tratKnis,  genuflections,  vocal  cries  and  chants:  which  things  are  not  done 
as  thougli  (iod  had  need  ot  them,  who  knows  all,  even  the  affection  of  the 
mind, — whose  will  is  unchangeable  (Chap.  XCV),  and  who  moreover  does 
not  accept  the  movement  ot  the  body  for  its  own  sake:t  but  w^e  do  these 
thiuLTs  on  (Hir  own  behalt,  that  bv  these  sensible  rites  our  intention  mav  be 
directed  to  Cjod  and  our  affection  inflamed.  At  the  same  time  also  we  hereby 
make  profession  ot  God  being  author  of  our  soul  and  body,  in  that  we  pay 
Him  acts  of  homage  spiritual  and  bodily. | 

Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  [Manichean]  heretics,  who  sav  that 
God  i>  not  the  author  of  our  body,  blame  these  bodily  observances  being 
paitl  to  Ciod.  In  which  censure  they  evidently  fail  to  remember  that  they 
themselves  are  men,  not  seeing  that  sensible  representations  are  necessary  to 
Us  tor  inward  knowledge  and  aftecfion.  For  it  is  experimentally  shown  that 
our  soul  is  excited  bv  bodily  acts  to  think  and  feel:  hence  we  properly  use 
such  acts  to  raise  our  mind  to  God. 

In  the  payment  of  these  bodily  observances  the  cult^  or  ivorshlp^  of  God 
is  said  to  consist.  P'or  we  are  said  to  cultivate  those  objects  to  which  we  pay 
attention  bv  our  works.  Now^  we  busy  ourselves  in  paying  attention  to  the 
things  ot  (jod,  not  as  though  we  were  of  service  to  Him,  as  is  the  case  when 
we  are  said  to  tend,  or  cultivate,  other  things  by  our  attentions,  but  because 
such  actir.ns  are  o{  service  to  ourselves,  enabling  us  to  come  nearer  to  God.§ 
And  becau.se  by  inward  acts  we  go  straight  to  God,  therefore  it  is  by  inward 
acts  properly  that  we  worship  God:  nevertheless  outward  a6ts  also  belong  to 
the  cult,  or  worship,  of  God,  inasmuch  as  by  such  a(5ls  our  mind  is  raised 
to  Ciod,  as  has  been  said. 

Hence  the  w^orship  of  God   is  also  called  religion,  because  by  such  a(51s  a 

St   Thomas   is   thinking   of  nich  a  rite  as  that  X   This   last   sentence   is   important   to  exclude  a 


de<rrihed  in  3  (i)  Kings  xviii,  26-28. 

\  I  conceive  that  the  \n^cri\ox\,  et  cujus  Voluntas 
ft  I'nmutabuu,  should  stand  after  et  affeHum  mentis, 
not  licRjre.  If  Ciod  does  not  accept  the  heart's  affec- 
tion for  It-  own  sake,  what  does  he  accept  for  its 
own  sake  that  man  can  give  ?  Moreover  a  special 
title  of  God  lb  that  of  Searcher  of  hearts.' 


misconception,  ^&o.  Ethics  and  Natural  Law,  Tp'p.  194-5, 
§6. 

§  This  is  the  answer  to  the  enquiry,  started  by 
Plato,  Euthyphro,  13,  14.  The  answer  lies  in  a  mean 
between  the  savage  notion  of  gods  hungering  after 
the  reek  and  savour  of  sacrificial  meats,  and  the  Epi- 
curean pocQ-curante  intermundane  deum  natura  nihil  in- 
d'lga  nostri,  set  forth  in  Lucretius  I,  61. 
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man  in  S(M11C  M)rt  h\nd>  (//If^//)  himself,  that  his  thoiit^^ht  niav  not  wander 
astray  troni  God;  aiul  al>o  because  hv  a  .sort  of"  natural  instinct  he  feels  him- 
self bound  {'J^/i^iituni)  to  Ciod,  that  in  such  manner  as  he  can  he  shoukl  pay 
reverence  to  Him  from  whom  i^  the  origin  o\  his  being  and  of  all  his  L^ood.* 

Hence  aNo  religion  has  received  the  name  of  pictv,  f  >r  f^ietv  is  that 
whereby  we  pay  due  honour  to  parents:  lience  a[ulv  the  honour  paid  to 
God,  parent  ot  all,  is  taken  to  be  a  part  (4' pietv,  and  thev  who  oppose  the 
worship  ot  God  cU'c  called  imprdis. 

But  because  not  only  is  Ciod  eau^e  and  origin  of  our  beinL^^  but  our 
whole  being  is  in  His  power,  and  all  that  is  in  us  is  His  due,  antl  thereby 
He  is  truly  our  Lord  and  Master,  theref  )re  what  we  perf  )rm  in  honour  oV 
God  is  called  scr-\'U\\  Now  God  is  our  master  not  by  accident,  as  one  man  i^ 
another's  master,  but  by  nature;  and  theref )re  the  service  that  we  owe  to 
God  is  quite  ditterent  from  that  whereby  we  are  .iccidentallv  subject  to  a 
man,  the  dominion  ot  man  over  man  l^-ing  [\irtial,  ami  deri\ati\'e  tVnm 
God.  Fience  the  service  specially  due  to  (iod  is  called  amouLT  the  Greeks 
latrid.'\ 


CHAPTER  CX\-T/uit  the  U^orship  of  Latvia  is  to  he  paid  to 

Qod  alo?ic 

TPIF^RE  have  been  some  who  have  thought  that  this  worship  should 
be  paid  not  only  to  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  but  also  to  all 
creatures  that  are  aboye  men.  Hence,  while  con-uierniL:  (iod  to  be 
the  one  prime  and  imixersal  [M-inci[^le  of  all  things,  thev  liaxe  still  th(Ul^ht 
it  right  to  pay  Uitrid.  tir-t  after  (iod,  to  the  subsistent  intelligences  in  the 
heavens,  which  they  also  calleti  gods,  whether  they  existed  entirely  apart 
from  bodies  or  were  the  souls  of  spheres  or  stars.  Secontllv,  als(i  to  certain 
subsistent  intelligences  which  they  believed  to  1-e  united  to  bodies  of  air,  and 
called  them  i^cv;//  (^/f^//;s/;c-,f):  because  they  believed  them  to  be  above  men, 
as  a  body  ot  air  is  above  a  body  (A  earth,  they  insisted  that  these  intelli- 
gences also  were  to  be  worshipped  by  men  with  divine  worshi}i,  and  m 
comparison  with  men  they  said  that  they  were  gods,  as  being  intermeiiiate 
between  men  and  gods.  And  because  they  believed  that  tlie  souK  of  good 
men,  by  the  tact  ot  their  separation  tVom  bodies,  passed  to  a  higher  state 
than  the  state  of  the  present  life,  they  considered  that  divine  worslup  should 
be  paid  also  to  the  souls  of  the  deatl,  whom  they  called  v.-.-^s,  or  uiaucs.  Sonie 
again,  taking  Ciod  to  be  the  soul  of  the  universe,  have  believed  that  the 
worship  proper  to  Ci(Hihead  is  to  be  paid  to  the  whole  univer-e  and  t(^  all  its 
parts,  not  however  tor  the  sake  of  the  material  part,  but  f  )r  the  sake  of  tlie 
soul,  which  they  said  was  Ciod,  as  honour  is  paid  to  a  wise  man,  not  h)r  his 
body  but  for  his  mind.  Some  again  used  to  say  that  even  things  naturally 
below  man  still  should  be  worshipoed  by  man  with  divine  honours,  inas- 
much  as  some  portion  ot  the  power  of  a  higher  nature  is  communicated   to 

*  From  Lewis  and  Short's  Dirf.cnr.r^^  -.v.  rcl:zy: 
"Cicero  derives  it  from  ^'elegere,  xw  opiriion  favoured 
by   the  verse,  rcligente-n  cue  ^r'-tct,  rci:g:-;u":    'u-fiis: 


whence  also  kx:  hence  tr/igio  somc'umc-   mean--   the 
same  as  chligaem.''^ 


wherc.i^  Scrviu^,  Lact.intiu^,  Augu^tlne,  a-ume  reli- 
gare  as  the  priniitive,  and  tor  this  derivation  Lactan- 
tius  cites  the  expression  of  Lucretius,  rcligicnum  nodis 
animos  exsolvere.  Modern  etymologists  mo-tly  agree 
with  this  latter  view,  asiuming  as  root  iig  (to  bind), 


t  The  word  in  Grcci^  means  eit!;er  hired  ifrii.e, 
or  religious  sffvire,  anyhow  the  scrvuc  of  one  perma- 
nin!l\  rctiV.ricJ  Vy  and  /'  unu  to  anotl.cr.  Hence  the 
chained  IVometheus  says,  riy  t  Aur-un  ..;  Trtnui  (I  do 
my  fixed  duty  h\  this  ro^k,  \\\ .  96S). 
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them.  Hence,  believing  that  certain  images  made  by  man  were  receptive  of 
supernatural  powx^r,  either  from  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  or 
from  the  presence  of  spirits  within  them,  they  said  that  such  images  should 
receive  divine  worship,  and  they  called  those  images  gods:  on  which  account 
themseK  es  were  ealled  '  idolaters,'  because  they  paid  the  worship  of  latria  to 
idols  and  images.* 

1.  But  it  is  irrational  in  men  who  posit  one  only  separate  first  principle, 
to  pay  divine  worship  to  another.  For  we  pay  worship  to  God,  not  as  though 
He  needed  it,  but  to  strengthen  in  ourselves  by  sensible  signs  a  true  opinion 
about  God.  Now  the  opinion  that  God  is  one,  exalted  above  all,  cannot  be 
strengthened  in  us  by  sensible  signs  except  by  our  paying  him  some  separate 
and  peculiai-  tribute,  which  we  call  divine  worship.  Evidently  then  true 
opinion  about  the  one  principle  is  weakened,  if  divine  w^orship  is  paid  to 
several. 

2.  Thi-  exterior  worship  is  necessary  for  man,  to  the  end  that  man's  soul 
may  conceive  a  spiritual  reverence  for  God.  But  custom  goes  a  long  way  in 
moving  the  mind  of  man:  tor  we  are  more  easily  moved  to  that  to  which  wx 
are  accustomed.  Now  the  custom  among  men  is  that  the  honour  that  is  paid 
to  him  who  holds  the  highest  place  in  the  commonwealth,  as  to  the  king  or 
emperor,  is  paid  to  none  other.  Therefore  there  should  be  a  w^orship  that  is 
paid  to  none  other  than  the  one  principle  of  the  universe;  and  that  we  call 
the  worship  o{  latna. 

3.  It  the  worship  ot  latr'ui  is  due  to  another  merely  because  he  is  superior, 
and  not  f)ecause  he  is  supreme,  it  would  follow  that  one  man  should  pay  latria 
to  another  man,  and  one  angel  to  another  angel,  seeing  that  among  men,  and 
abo  among  angels,  one  is  superior  to  another.  And  since  among  men  he  who 
is  superior  on  one  point  is  interior  on  another,  it  would  follow  that  men  should 
interchange  Litria  in  their  mutual  dealings,  which  is  absurd. 

4.  Man  ought  to  pay  Ciod  s(Miiething  special  in  recognition  of  the  special 
benefit  of  his  creation;  and  that  is  the  worship  o\  /atria. 

5.  Ldtrid  means  service,  and  service  is  due  to  the  master.  Now  he  is  pro- 
perly and  truly  called  master,  who  lays  down  to  others  precepts  of  conduct, 
and  himself  takes  a  precept  of  con  dud  from  none:  for  he  who  executes  the 
arrangement  of  a  superior  is  rather  minister  than  master.  But  God's  provi- 
dence disposes  all  things  to  their  due  actions:  hence  in  Holy  Writ  the  angels 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  are  said  \.o  minister  both  to  God,  whose  ordinance 
they  execute,  and  to  us,  to  whose  benefit  their  actions  tend.  Therefore  the 
worship  of  /dtrid,  due  to  the  sovereign  master,  is  to  be  paid  only  to  the  sove- 
reign principle  of  the  universe. 

6.  Among  all  acts  of  latria.,  a  unique  rank  belongs  to  sacrifice:  for  genu- 
flections,prostrations  and  other  such  marksof  honour  maybe  paid  even  to  man, 
although  with  another  intenticMi  than  they  are  paid  to  God:  but  no  one  ever 
thought  to  ofier  sacrifice  except  to  him  whom  he  regarded  as  God,  or  affected 
so  to  regard.  71ie  outward  rite  of  sacrifice  represents  the  inward  true  sacrifice, 
whereby  the  human  mind  offers  itself  to  God,  as  to  the  principle  of  its  crea- 
tion, the  author  of  its  activity,  the  term  of  its  happiness.  Therefore  to  God 
alone  should  man  offer  sacrifice  and  the  worship  of  latria^  and  not  to  any 
created  spirits  whatsoever. 

Hence  it  is  said:  He  shall  he  slain  ivho  offers  sacrijiee  to  any  gods  hut  to  the 

In  all  tlii^  St  Thomas  is  describing  the  forms  and  shifts  of  Graeco-Roman  paganism,  in  its  last  stand 
again-t  Christianity  under  Julian  and  the  Neo-Platonists. 
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Lord  alone  (Exod.  xxii,  20):  The  Lord  thy  God  sha/t  thou  adore,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  serve  (Deut.  vi,  13).  And  because  it  is  an  undue  thing  tor  the 
worship  oi  latria  to  be  paid  to  any  other  than  the  first  principle  ot  all  things, 
and  only  an  evil-minded  rational  creature  will  incite  others  to  undue  acts; 
evidently  men  have  been  set  on  to  the  aforesaid  undue  worships  by  the  insti- 
gation of  devils,  who  have  presented  themselves  to  men  to  be  adored  in  place 
of  God,  seeking  divine  honour.  Hence  it  is  >aid:  >  di!  t/ie  •^nls  d  the  heathen 
are  devils  (Ps.  xcv,  5):  Ihe  things  M\hiih  the  Jicathen  sacrijiee^  they  uieri/iee  to 
devils,  and  not  to  God  (i  Cor.  x,  20). 


CHAPTER  CXXl-T7iat  the  Divine  Lazv  (Tirccts  ?ne7i  to  a 
Rational  Use  of  Corporeal  a?i(l  Se?isihle  17.u//gs 

AS  man's  mind  may  be  raised  to  God  bv  ci^rporeal  and  sensible  things, 
provided  that  thev  are  duly  used  to  show  reverence  to  (Jod,  so  .lUn 
the  undue  use  of  them  either  totally  withdraws  the  mind  trom  Ciod, 
fixing  the  final  intention  of  the  will  upon  inferior  things,*  or  clogs  the  mind's 
aspiration  after  God,  making  it  take  unnecessary  interest  in  such  things. f 
Now  the  divine  law  is  given  for  this  end  chieriv,  to  lead  man  to  cling  to 
God.  It  is  a  function  therefore  of  divine  law  to  direct  man  in  his  allection 
for  and  use  of  corporeal  and  sensible  things. 

2.  As  man's  mind  is  subordinate  to  God,  so  his  body  is  subordinate  t(^  his 
soul,  and  his  low^r  powers  to  his  reason.  It  belongs  theretore  to  tli\'ine  prr^- 
vidence,  the  plan  of  which,  as  proposed  bv  Ciod  to  man,  is  the  divine  l.iw, 
to  see  that  all  things  keep  their  order.  Theref  )re  that  divine  law  must  so 
direct  man  as  that  his  lower  powers  shall  be  subject  to  his  reason,  and  his  body 
to  his  soul,  and  exterior  things  shall  serve  his  necessity. 

4.  Every  lawgiver  must  comprise  in  his  legislation  those  enactments 
without  which  the  law  could  not  be  observed.  Now  law  being  set  over  reason.  < 
man  could  not  follow  the  law  unles-  all  other  thini^^s  beloiv^nvj:  to  man  were 
subjected  to  reason. 

Hence  it  is  said:  7^our  reasonahh'  service  (Rom.  xii,  i);  and,  This  is  the 
wi//  of  God,  your  sane tificat ion  (i  Thess.  iv,  9). 

Hereby  is  excluded  the  error  of  such  as  s.iv  that  tliosc  acts  alone  ayl- 
sinful,  whereby  our  neiirhbour  is  either  hurt  or  shocked. 

*  .As  is  the  case  with  tho^e  r^hose  jSp't  is  their  bitty 
(Phil,  iii,  19):  i.e.,  \\\\o  live  for  drink,  and  will  do 
anything  to  get  it,  and  for  :he  lusts  of  the  hr.ver  hclly  : 
that  is  their  'religion,'  an  insult  to  the  l;ving  (,}od. 


f  Ttie  nitcrc't  tiut  wc  Mke  :n  ~omc  thm^;-  b)  \s  ay 
of  miuh  needed  rc.rcation  and  distraction  of  mind, 

cannot  be  called  an  "  unncce^-ar)-  mtcrcit." 

I  That  :;,!aw  being  >et  to  govern  the  rational  will. 
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CHAPTER  CXXW    Of  t/ie  reaso?i  for  which  Simple  Fornication 
is  a  Sin  by  Divine  Law y  and  of  the  Natural  histitution  of 

Marriage 

HENCE  appears  the  folly  of  those  who  say  that  simple  fornication 
is  not  a  sin.*  For  they  say:  Given  a  woman  free  from  a  husband, 
xw'X  under  no  control  of  father  or  any  other  person,  if  any  one  ap- 
proaches her  with  her  consent,  he  does  her  no  wrong,  because  she  is  pleased 
so  to  act,  and  has  the  disposal  ot  her  own  person:  nor  does  he  do  any  wrong 
to  another,  tor  she  is  under  no  one's  control:  therefore  there  appears  no  sin. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  she  wrongs  God,  for 
(iod  is  not  ollended  by  us  except  by  what  we  do  against  our  own  good 
(Chap.  C'XXI):t  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  conducl  is  against  man's 
good:  hence  no  wrong  seems  to  be  done  to  God  thereby.  In  like  manner 
also  it  does  not  appear  a  sufiicient  answer,  that  wrong  is  thereby  done  to 
one's  neighbour,  who  is  scandalised:  for  sometimes  a  neighbour  is  scanda- 
li-^ed  by  what  of  itsclt  is  not  a  sin,  in  which  case  the  sin  is  only  incidental: 
but  the  que.-tion  is  not  whether  fornication  is  a  sin  incidentally,  but  whether 
it  is  a  sin  ordinarily  and  in  itself. 

\Vf  must  seek  a  solution  trom  what  has  been  said  before:  for  it  has  been 
haul  (Cluipp.  XVI,  LXI\')  that  God  has  care  of  everything  according  to  that 
which  is  good  tor  it.  Now  it  is  good  for  everything  to  gain  its  end,  and  evil 
tor  it  to  be  tliverted  from  its  due  end.  But  as  in  the  whole  so  also  in  the  parts, 
our  studv  should  be  that  every  part  of  man  and  every  ad  of  his  may  attain 
it-  due  end.  Now  though  the  semen  is  superfluous  for  the  preservation  of 
the  mdivuhial,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  him  for  the  propagation  of  the  species: 
wlnle  other  excretions,  such  as  excrement,  urine,  sweat,  and  the  like,  are 
needtul  tor  no  turther  purpose:  hence  the  only  good  that  comes  to  man  of 
them  is  by  their  removal  from  the  body.  But  that  is  not  the  objed  in  the 
emission  ot  the  semen,  but  rather  the  profit  of  generation,  to  which  the  union 
ot  the  scves  is  direc:ted.  But  in  vain  would  be  the  generation  of  man  unless 
due  nurture  tollowed,  without  which  the  offspring  generated  could  not  en- 
tiure.  llie  emission  ot  the  semen  then  ought  to  be  so  directed  as  that  both 
the  proper  generation  may  ensue  and  the  education  of  the  offspring  be 
secured. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  every  emission  of  the  itVA/t'/7  is  contrary  to  the  good 
ot  m.ui,  which  takes  place  in  a  way  whereby  generation  is  impossible;  and 
It  ttus  is  ii()!]e  on  purpose,  it  must  be  a  sin.  I  mean  a  way  in  w^hich  genera- 
tion is  impossible  /;;  itselj,  as  is  the  case  in  every  emission  of  the  semen  with- 
out the  natural  union  ot  male  and  female:  wherefore  such  sins  are  called 
Sills  against  nature.'  But  if  it  is  /;)'  accident  that  generation  cannot  follow 
from  the  emission  ot  the  semen,  the  act  is  not  against  nature  on  that  account, 
nor  is  it  sintul;  the  case  e)\  the  woman  being  barren  would  be  a  case  in  point. 

Likewise  it  must  be  against  the  good  of  man  for  the  semen  to  be  emitted 
under  conditions  which,  allowing  generation  to  ensue,  nevertheless  bar  the 

I-orp,;Lat;on  is  >a!d  to  be  Simple,'  when  neither  t  This  saying  should  be  noted  by  all  moralists.  It 
ot  tne  parties  i-,  married. — There  is  plain  speaking  in  means  that  ethics  must  stand  on  rational,  and  not  on 
thib  chapter,  but  it  contains  "a  godly  and  wholesome  mere  theological  grounds.  The  theological  argument 
doctrine,  and  necessary  for  our  timc>."  There  would  should  supervene  upon  the  ethical,  and  complete  its 
be  lev-  sm,  if  there  were  a  little  more  plain  speaking  force:  but  ethics  are  not  theology,  as  air  is  not  sun- 
to  pcr.oHi  under  temptation.  light. 
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due  education  of  the  otl>pring.  \\  c  ()h>cr\c  that  in  th()>e  animals,  doi^^  tor 
instance,  in  which  the  teniale  hv  her^elt  >uflice>  tor  the  rearing  of  the  otF- 
spring,  the  male  and  temale  stav  no  time  to^a-ther  after  the  [K-rformance  ot 
the  sexual  adl.  But  with  all  annnals  in  which  the  temale  hv  her>elf  does  not 
suffice  for  the  rearing  of  the  offspring,  male  and  female  dwell  together  after 
the  sexual  act  so  lonir  as  is  necessary  \ox  the  reariuLr  and  training  of  the  off- 
spring.  This  appears  in  hirds,  whose  young  are  inca[\dde  ot  hnding  tlieir 
own  food  immediately  they  are  hatched:  tor  ^ince  tlie  bird  doe>  not  ruckle 
her  young  with  milk,  according  to  the  proyi-^ion  made  by  nature  in  quadru- 
peds, but  has  to  seek  food  abroad  tor  her  young,  and  therefore  keep  them 
warm  in  the  period  of  feeeling,  the  female  could  ni)t  tio  this  duty  all  alone 
by  herself:  hence  diyine  providence  has  put  in  the  male  a  natural  instinct  or 
standing-  by  the  female  for  the  rearini:  of  the  brood.  Now  in  the  human 
species  the  female  is  clearly  insufficient  of  herself  for  the  rearing  of  the 
offiipring,  since  the  need  of  human  life  makes  many  demands,  which  cannot 
be  met  by  one  parent  alone.  Hence  the  fitness  of  human  life  requires  man 
to  stand  bv  woman  after  the  sexual  act  is  done,  and  not  to  ^o  otT  at  once 
and  form  connexions  with  any  one  he  meets,  as  is  the  way  with  fornicators. 
Nor  is  this  reasoning  traversed  bv  the  fact  of  some  particular  woman  having 
wealth  and  power  enough  to  nourish  her  offspring  all  bv  herself:  for  in 
human  acts  the  line  of  natural  recl:itude  is  not  drawn  to  suit  the  accidental 
variety  of  the  individual,  but  the  properties  common  to  the  whole  species.* 

A  further  consideration  is,  that  in  the  human  species  the  young  need 
not  only  bodily  nutrition,  as  animals  do,  but  also  the  training  of  the  soul. 
Other  animals  have  their  natural  instincts  (sudi  pniilcntias)  to  pro\'ide  for 
themselves:  but  man  lives  by  reason,  which  [read  qiidni\  t.ikes  the  experi- 
ence of  a  long  time  to  arriye  at  discretion.  Hence  chiKlren  need  instruction 
by  the  confirmed  experience  of  their  [xirent^:  nor  are  tfiev  capable  of  such 
instruction  as  soon  as  thev  are  born,  Inu  after  a  long  time,  the  time  in  fact 
taken  to  arrive  at  the  years  of  discretion,  b'or  this  instruction  aLrain  a  lonu: 
time  is  needed;  and  then  moreover,  iKxause  of  the  assaults  of  passion,  \\  hereby 
the  judgement  of  prudence  is  thwarted,  there  is  need  not  of  instruction  only, 
but  also  of  repression.  For  this  purpose  the  woman  bv  herself  is  not  compe- 
tent, but  at  this  point  especially  there  is  requisite  the  concurrence  of  the 
man,  in  whom  there  is  at  once  reason  more  perfect  to  instruct,  and  force 
more  potent  to  chastise.  Therefore  in  the  human  race  the  advancement  of 
the  young  in  good  must  last,  not  for  a  short  tinie,  as  in  birds,  but  for  a  long 
period  of  life.  Hence,  whereas  it  is  necessary  in  all  animals  f  )r  the  male  to 
stand  by  the  female  for  such  time  as  the  father's  concurrence  is  requisite  for 
bringing  up  of  the  progeny,  it  is  natural  f)r  man  to  be  tied  to  the  society 
of  one  fixed  woman  for  a  long  period,  not  a  short  one.  This  social  tie  we 
call  marriage.  Marriage  then  is  natural  to  man,  an.d  an  irregular  connexion 
outside  of  marriati:e  is  contrary  ttj  the  irood  of  man;  and  therefore  fornica- 
tion  must  be  sinful. 

Nor  yet  should  it  be  counted  a  slight  sin  for  otie  to  procure  the  emission 
of  the  semen  irrespective  of  the  due  purpose  of  generation  and  rearing  of  issue, 
on  the  pretence  that  it  is  a  slight  sin,  or  no  sin  at  all,  to  apply  any  part  of 
one's  body  to  another  use  than  that  to  which  it  is  naturally  ordained,  as  if, 
for  example,  one  were  to  walk  on  his  hands,  or  do  with  his  feet  something 

This  ii  the  scholastic  torm  uf  the  principle  of  general  conie^.pieni.e;>. 
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that  ought  to  be  done  witfi  his  hands.  The  answer  is  that  by  such  inordinate 
a[^plication>  as  those  mentioned  the  good  of  man  is  not  greatly  injured:  but 
the  inordinate  emission  of  the  semen  is  repugnant  to  the  good  of  nature,  which 
is  the  coriserxation  of  the  species.-  Hence,  after  the  sin  of  murder,  whereby 
a  human  nature  already  in  actual  existence  is  destroyed,  this  sort  of  sin  seems 
to  hnld  the  seco'id  place,  whereby  the  generation  of  human  nature  is  pre- 

chhicd. 

The  aboye  assertions  are  confirmed  by  divine  authority.  The  unlawfulness 
of  any  emis.sion  of  semen,  upon  w  hich  offspring  cannot  be  consequent,  is  evident 
froni  suefi  texts  as  these:  V'/'w/  shdlt  not  /ie  yvith  miiuJ^iud  as  ^iith  y^omankind: 
T/i.n  sl\i/:  tv^t  lie  -leith  any  hedst  (Levit.  xviii,  22,  23):  Nor  the  effemimite,  nor 
sodomites,  shdll  possess  the  kingdom  of  God  (i  Cor.  vi,  10).  The  unlawfulness 
of  fornication  and  of  all  connexion  with  any  other  woman  than  one's  own 
Wife  is  clear  from  Dent,  xxiii,  17:  There  shall  he  no  ^^ebore  amomr  the  daughters 
of  brae  L  nor  whoremonger  dmong  the  sons  of  Israel:  Keep  thyself  from  all  forni- 
cation, and  beyond  thine  oien  Dv'/c'  suffer  not  the  charge  of  knowing  another  (Tob. 
i\-,   1  :;):  i'/y fmieatidi  (i   Cor.  vi,   18). 

Hereby  is  refuted  the  error  of  those  who  say  that  there  is  no  more  sin  in 
the  emission  of  the  semen  than  in  the  ejection  of  other  superfiuous  products 
from  tlie  bod\. 


CHAPTER  CXXni    That  Marriage  ought  to  he  hidissoluhle 

LOOKING  at  the  matter  rightly,  one  must  see  that  the  aforesaid  reasons 
not  only  argue  a  long  duration  for  that  natural  human  partnership  of 
male  and  female,  which  we  call  marriage,  but  further  imply  that  the 
partnership  ought  to  be  lifelong. 

1.  Property  is  a  means  to  the  preservation  of  human  life.  And  because 
natural  life  cannot  be  preserved  in  one  and  the  same  person  of  the  father  living 
on  for  all  time,  nature  arranges  for  its  preservation  by  the  son  succeeding  his 
father  in  likeness  of  species:  wherefore  it  is  appropriate  that  the  son  should 
succeed  his  father  in  his  property.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  the  father's 
interest  m  his  son  should  continue  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  that  father  and 
mother  should  dwell  together  to  the  end.f 

2.  Woman  is  taken  into  partnership  with  man  for  the  need  of  child- 
heanng:  theref  )re  when  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  woman  ceases,  there  is 
a  bar  against  her  being  taken  up  by  another  man.  If  then  a  man,  taking  a 
woman  to  wife  in  the  time  of  her  youth,  when  beauty  and  fertility  wait  upon 
her,  could  send  her  away  when  she  was  advanced  in  years,  he  would  do  the 
woman  harm,  contrary  to  natural  equity. 

V  it  is  manifestly  absurd  for  the  woman  to  be  able  to  send  away  the  man, 
seeing  that  woman  is  naturally  subjed  to  the  rule  of  man,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  a  subject  to  run  away  from  control.  It  being  then  against  the  order 
of  nature  for  the  woman  to  be  allowed  to  desert  the  man,  if  the  man  were 

Mn  any  community  in  which  the   inordinate  f  If  the  family  is  a  good  thing,  and  family  property 

practice  here  mentioned  is  carried  on  without  >crup]e      a  good  thing,  divorce  muvt  be  an  evil  thing,  as  dissol- 
or  remorse,  the  race  is  sure  to  suffer  for  it.  Hi>torians      ving  the  family. 
do  not  dwell  on  thi^  un  .noury  topic:  but  the  mordi- 
nation  in  question  \\a^  the  rum    of  the    Greek    race, 
politically,  Mx-i.i]!v,  .uid  phvMc.ilIv. 
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allowed  to  desert  the  woman,  the  partner-hip  ot"  man  and  woman  would  not 
be  on  tair  terms,  hut  would  Ik-  a  >nrt  of  slavery  on  the  woman'-  >ide. 

4.  Men  show  a  natural  anxiety  to  he  ^ure  ot"  their  own  otlsprini,^  and. 
whatever  >tand:.  m  the  wav  of  that  as-uranee  run-  counter  to  the  natural 
instinct  ot  the  race.  But  if  the  man  could  >end  away  the  woman,  or  the  woman 
the  man,  and  f  )rm  a  connexion  with  another,  certaintv  a-  to  parentai^^e  would 
be  ditHcult,  when  a  woman  had  intercour-e  hr>t  with  one  man  and  then  with 

another. 

5.  The  greater  the  love,  the  more  need  for  it  to  he  firm  ami  lasting.  But 
the  love  of  man  and  woman  is  counted  >trongest  ot  all;  seeing  that  they  are 
united,  not  onlv  in  the  union  ot  the  -exe-,  which  e\en  among  hearts  make- 
a  sweet  partnership,  hut  also  for  the  sharing  in  common  ot  all  domestic  lite, 
as  a  sii^ni  whereof  a  man  lea\e-  even  tather  and  mtither  tor  the  sake  ot  hi- 
wite    (^Cien.    ii,    24).    It    is    fitting    tlieref  )re    tor   mai-riage  to  be  quite  indis- 

soliible. 

6.  Of  natural  aiffs,  generation  alone  is  tiirected  to  the  good  ot  (the  specific) 
nature:  tor  eating  and  the  separation  from  the  hodv  of  other  excretions  con- 
cern the  indixadual,  hut  generation  has  to  do  with  the  pre-ervation  of  the 
species.  Hence,  as  law  is  instituted  for  the  common  good,  the  function  of  [pro- 
creation ouLdit  to  he  regulated  In  laws  liivine  and  human.  Now  the  law- laui 

down  ouLdit  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  dictate  of   nature  (('.v  naturdli  lu- 

... 

i////c7//),if  thev  are  human  laws,  as  m  the  exact  sciences  every  human  tlisco\er\ 
takes  its  orii^nn  from  [principles  naturallv  known:  Init  if  they  are  divine  laws, 
thev  not  onlv  develop  the  dictate  oi  nature,  but  also  make  up  the  dehcienc\ 
of  what  nature  dictates,  as  dogmas  di\inelv  revealed  sur[^as-  the  ca[iacitv  ^i 
natural  reason.  Since  then  there  1-  m  the  human  s[K'cies  a  natural  exigency 
for  the  union  of  male  and  female  to  be  one  and  indivisible,  such  unity  and 
indissolubilitv  must  needs  be  ordained  by  human  law.  To  that  ordinance  the 
divine  law  adds  a  supernatural  rea-on,  derived  from  the  signihcancy  of  mar- 
riage as  a  tv[K'  of  the  inseparable  union  of  Christ  with  1 1  is  Church,  which 
is  one  as  He  is  one.*  Thus  then  irregularities  in  the  act  of  generation  are  not 
only  contrary  to  the  dictate  of  nature,  but  are  also  transgressions  of  laws  divine 
and  human:!  hence  on  this  account  any  irregular  behaviour  in  this  matter  1- 
even  a  iireater  sin  than  in  the  matter  of  taking;  foodi  or  the  like.  But  since  all 
other  factors  in  human  life  shouKi  be  subordinate  to  that  which  is  the  be-t 
thiiiL^  in  man,  it  follows  that  the  union  oi  niale  and  female  must  be  regulated 
bv  law,  not  from  the  mere  point  of  view  of  [procreation,  as  in  other  animals, 
but  also  with  an  eve  to  good  manners,  or  manners  conformable  to  right  reason, 
as  well  for  man  as  an  individual,  as  also  for  man  as  a  memlu-r  of  a  household 
or  family,  or  aLrain  as  a  member  of  civil  societv.  Thu-  uiulerstood,  good 
manners  involve  the  indissolubilitv  of  the  union  of  n^de  aiui  female:  for  thev 
will  love  one  another  with  greater  tidelitv,  when  they  know  that  thev  are 
indissolubly  united:  each  partner  will  take  greater  care  of  the  things  of  the 
house,  reflecting  that  they  are  to  remain  permanently  m  possession  of  trie 
same  things:  occasions  of  quarrels  are  removed,  that   might  otherwise  ari-e 

•  Eph.    V,    22-33.    Sec    Ethi.:>   an.i  SaturrJ  Lavf,       whore:    £//■;<;    and   S'atun:/   Layp,    pp.     109-12;;.    St 
p.  276:  Politid:!  and  Moral  E>>a\i,  pp.  287-2S9. 

t  This  distinClion  between  the  dictate  (or  exi- 
gency) of  nature,  and  the  divine  law,  answering  to 
what  Cardinal  Newman  calls  "  the  critical  and  the 
judicial  function  of  conscience"  [Grammar  nf  J  ssent, 
pp.  102-107),  is  of  the  fir-t  import  mce  m  the  ttieory 
of  morals.  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring   it   out   elsc- 


'^homa^  -peak-  of  the  'divme  law  '  a^  known  in  tlic 
Jewish  and  Christun  revelation.  In  a  *  state  ot  pure 
nature,'  without  revelation,  we  -should  have  had  to 
argue  a  prion  that  (lod  must  have  willed  to  ratify  the 
exigences  of  human  naturr  and  n.)tural  rea-on,  .i:id 
command  their  observance.  What  tho:>c  exigence-  ot 
nature  are  sec  Chap.  CXXIX. 
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between  the  hu-band  and  the  wife's  relations,  if  the  husband  were  to  divorce 
Ills  wife;  ami  thus  aflinitv  becomes  a  firmer  bond  of  amity:  also  occasions  of 
adulterv  are  cut  off,  occasic^ns  which  would  readily  offer  themselves,  if  hus- 
band couKl  divorce  hi-  wife,  or  wife  her  husband.'* 

Hence  it  i^  said:  But  1  s^y  to  you  that  ivhoe^er  putteth  auuiy  his  y^ift\  except 
for  fornieation,  auJ  magnet h  another^  committeth  adulterv;  and  he  thaimarrieth 
her  that  is  put  away,  committeth  adultery  (Matt,  xix,  9):  But  to  them  that  are 
united  m  marrui^e,  it  is  not  I  thiit  give  co?nmandmeut,  hut  the  Lord,  that  the  wife 
depart  not  from  her  hushand  (i   Cor.  vii,   10). 

Divorce  was  reckoned  an  impropriety  also  amcMig  the  ancient  Romans,  of 
whom  \'alerius  Maximus  (/>  me?nor.  dictis,  II,  i)  relates  that  they  believed 
that  the  marriage  tie  ought  not  to  be  broken  off  even  for  barrenness.! 

Hereby  the  custom  is  banned  of  putting  away  wives,  which  however  in 
the  Old  Law  was  permitted  to  the  Jews  for  their  hardness  of  heart,  because 
thev  were  [>rone  tt)  the  killing  of  their  wdves:  so  the  less  evil  was  permitted 
to  keep  out  the  greater. 

CHAP  TER  CXXW-T/iat ^larriage  ought  to  he  between o?ieC^Ia?i 

and  one  Woman 

ONE  general  reason  holds  for  all  animals,  which  is  this,  that  every 
animal  desires  tVee  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  of  sexual  union  as  of 
eating:  which  freedom  is  impeded  bv  there  being  either  several  males 
to  one  female,  or  the  other  way  about:  and  therefore  animals  liglit  alike  for 
food  and  for  sexual  jealousy.  But  in  men  there  is  a  special  reason,  inasmuch 
as  man  natundly  desires  to  be  sure  of  his  own  offspring.  But  here  a  diffe- 
rence comes  in.  Both  of  the  above  mentioned  reasons  hold  for  the  case  of  the 
cohabitation  of  one  female  with  several  males:  but  the  second  reason  does  not 
hold  against  the  cohabitation  of  one  male  with  several  females, — I  mean  cer- 
tainty m  [n)int  of  [xn-entage  is  not  in  that  case  prevented.  But  the  first  reason 
makes  .igamst  it:  tor  as  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  female  is  taken  from  the 
male,  if  the  female  has  another  partner,  so  the  same  free  enjoyment  is  taken 
from  tlie  female,  if  the  male  has  more  than  one  partner. 

2.  In  every  species  of  animal  in  which  the  sire  takes  any  interest  in  the 
offspring,  one  male  keeps  company  w^'th  one  female  only,  as' in  all  birds  that 
rear  their  young  \n  common:  for  one  male  could  not  avail  for  several  females 
as  a  helper  m  the  rearing  of  their  progeny:  whereas  in  animals  in  which  the 
males  take  no  interest  in  the  offspring,  one  male  consorts  with  several  temales 
promiscu(uisly,  antl  the  female  with  several  males,  as  appears  in  dogs,  poultry, 
ami  the  like.|  But  the  male's  interest  in  the  ofi'spring  is  greater  in  the  human 
s[>ecies  than  in  any  other. § 

3  and  4.  Tlie  reason  why  a  wit'e  is  not  allowed  more  than  one  husband 
at  a  time  is  because  otherwise  paternity  w^ould  be  uncertain.  If  then  while 
the  wife  has  one  husband  only,  the  husband   has  more  than  one  wife,  there 

Carried  down  to  our  own  time,  St  Thomas's 
word-  come  to  thi.-,  that  to  make  adultery  a  legal 
ground  ot  divorce  is  to  bet  a  premium  on  adulterv. 


t  In  the  Latin  editions  thi-  remark  appears  in  the 
next  chapter.  I  have  restored  it  to  the  chapter  to 
whuh  It  evidently  belong..  I  know  of  no  historical 
evidence  to  -liow  that  the  Jews  were  "prone  to  the 
^^illmg  of  their  wives." 


I  Kxcept  where  man  take:  interest  in  the  off- 
spring, and  set<  limits  to  a  promiscuity  which  in  all 
animals,  man  iumself  included,  makes  again-t  the 
improvement  of  the  stock. 

§  Evolutioni>ts  at  any  rate  ought  not  to  reject  this 
method  of  argument  from  the  lower  animals  to  man. 
If  animal  species,  man  included,  develop  at  all,  they 
develop  towards  monogamy. 
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will  not  he  .1  tViciui>h!p  ofcqiiilitN  on  h(Uh  m.Icn  fnciuMii}^  c.  m^^tin-  in 
a  certain  equalitv.  There  will  imt  he  the  tVieiulship  ^A  a  free  man  with  a 
free  woman,  hut 'a  ->rt  ut"  rVieiuh.hi}>  r-t"  a  ^la\e  with  her  master.  The  lui^- 
baiul  mi-ht  well  he  allnwed  ,i  pliiralitv  of  wive^,  it"  the  iiiuierMaiuiinu  were 
allowahk"  that  the  rViend^hiP  mi"  eaeh  with  him  ua^  nut  t^  he  th.ti  ot  a  tree 
woman  with  a  tVee  man  hut'.a\i  ~la\e  with  her  m.r^ter.  Xiui  thi^  i^  hi-rne 
out    hv  experience:    h-r    am<.n-    men    th.it    keep    many  wne-    the    \m\cs   arc 

counted  a>  menials. 

^.   From  one  man  ha\in-  several  Ui\e>  there  ari>e^  ili^curd  at  the  c.^inestic 

hearth,  a>  experience  -hou-. 

Hence  it  i>  >aKl:  T/vv  ^hdil  be  mo  in  one Jiesh  (Gen.  ii,  i\). 


S 


CHAPl^FR  CXXV-Y/v//  ."Manurjc  <iu<jht  nul  lo  tdk  place 

hcmcai  Kuul}-C(l 

INCH   in  marriaue  there  i-  a  union  of  Uillerent    per-ais,  tho-e  peisons 

who   ou-ht    to   reckon   themselves  a^  one  hecause  ot"  their  hem-   mI  .,ne 

stock,   are    p-operlv   exchuied    tVoin    mtermarrvm-,  that    the\    mav  h  \  e 

one  another  more  ardentlv  on  the  mere  -round  ot"  their  eomnvai  (.num.' 

2.  Since  the  intercourse  ot"  man  ami  wife  carries  with  it  a  certain  n.itur.d 
shame,  those  persons  shouKl  he  }M-e\ented  tVom  sneh  intercourse  wh<.  owe 
one  another  a  mutual  reverence  on  account  ot"  the  tie  (4  hlo.ui.  And.  thi^  i^ 
the  reascMi  touched  on  in  Leviticus  x\iii. 

-^  Exce^^ive  indulgence  m  sexual  pleasures  makes  tor  the  corruptuMi  r,\ 
good  manners:  tor  such  [pleasures  ot"  all  other^  most  ahM.rh  the  mmd  and 
hinder  the  right  exercise  ot'  reason.  But  such  excels, \e  mdul-ence  waaild 
ensue,  if  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  were  allowed  amon-  persons  who  mu  t 
necessarily  dwell  under  the  same  ro,.f,  where  the  occas^ai  of  ^u.h  mtereour.se 
could  not  he  withdrawn. 

:;.  In  human  sneietv  the  widenin-  of  friendships  is  ot  the  tir^t  impor- 
tance. That  i>  done  hv'the  marria-e  tie  hem-  f  )rnKal  with  stran-ers.  * 

It  is  to  he  ohserved  that  as  that  inclination  i>  Miatural,'  which  works 
c)hiect>   as    thev  usualh   occur,  sn   law  tM,,   is   tVamed.    tor  what    usu.dlx 


upon 


le-'cd,  tha.t    m 


happens.  Thus  it  i>  lU)  dero-ation  from  the  reason-  aho\e  ^ 
some  particular  case  the  venture  mav  turn  out  otlierwise:  tor  the  -ood  ot 
the  individual  ou-ht  to  he  overlonkevi  m  view  of  the  -ood  of  the  main. 
since  the  good  of  the  multitude  is  ever  more  divme  than  the  good  ot  t^ic 
individual!  Lest  however  anv  particular  complaint  might  remain  wIimIIv 
without  remedy,  there  rest>  with  legislators  and  others  ..n  like  tooinig 
authority  to  dispense  in  a  general  enactment  s,.  tar  as  is  necessarv  m  a  par- 
ticular case.  If  the  law  is  human,  a  dispensation  mav  he  gi\en  hv  men 
possessed  of  power  like  to  that  which  made  the  law.  If  the  law  is  a  dnine 
enactment,  a  di>pen,sation  may  he  given  hy  divme  authoritv,  as  m  the  Old 
Law  a  dispen>atory  indulgence  seems  to  have  heen  granted  ti.r  phn-alit\  »•! 
wives,  and  for  concuhines,  and  divorce.^ 

*  The  idea  i-  that  v\o  sources  of  aftcction  ought 
not  to  he  intennixcJ:  the  intermixtare  may  be  the 
spoiling  of  them  both. 

t  St 'rhoma5  faib  to  draw  the  arkiiimcra  trom  the 
dreadful  phw-iologica!  et^ect^  of  end. )g,im\,  or  'breed-       competence  ot  jmjmI        ,  .  .        ,• 

§  TIu.  'dl^pcnsatlon,'  trc^iuou'v  mentioned  by 
St  'I'tioma^,  <ecms  to  h.ivc  been  nothing  more  than 
TTu^i.Mro  .l//<.f-T»//«arwi,  th.it  .-xcrlooking  c/^  (what  in  a 


v-xingthe  Universities  with  the  question,  whether  the 

rrn'.'b't'nn  in  Leviticu'^  xviii,  i  6.  from  which  Julius  II 


,  at  least  under 
the  New  Law,  or  divine,  .ni  ',   th  refore  beyond  the 


l;aa 


um,  \^a^  mcrclv  huai.in 


i\\  •  r. 


ing  in. 

t  Cf.  note,  p.  2S4.  The  words  next  following  mu-t 
have  been  much  m  evidence,  \\\v^\\  Hcnr)'  \  ill  \va> 
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CH.AP  TKR  CXXVI  -That  not  all  Sexual  Intercourse  is  Sin 

Tl  1  !•;  memhers  ot  the  hoiiv  heing  the  instruments  of  the  soul,  the  end 
ot  e\er\  memher  is  the  use  ot  it,  as  in  the  case  of  anv  other  instru- 
ment. But  there  are  memhers  of  the  hodv  the  use  of  which  is  for 
tlic-  intercourse  ot  the  -exes;  that  therefore  is  their  end.  But  that  which  is 
the  ^■\m\  "t  an\  natural  thing  cannot  he  in  itself  e\'il,  hecause  the  things  of 
!iature  avl  orelinanccs  ot  dixine  providence.  Therefore  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexcs  cannot  he  in  itselt  e\il. 

3.  Natural  inclinations  are  put  into  things  hv  God,  who  is  the  prime 
mover  ot  all.  Theretore  it  is  impos^ihle  for  the  natural  inclination  of  any 
species  to  he  directed  to  an  ohject  in  itself  evil.  But  in  all  full-grown  animals 
there  is  a  natural  inclination  to  sexual  imion,  which  union  therefore  cannot 
he  m   Itselt  evil. 

4.  That  without  which  something  good  and  excellent  cannot  be,  is  not 
in  Itselt  e\  ih*  But  thic  perpetuity  ot  the  species  in  animals  is  not  preserved 
except  through  generation,  which  is  of  sexual  intercourse. 

Hence  it  is  said:  She  siutieth  n',t,  if  s/ie  marry  (i    Cor.  vii,  36). 

llerehy  is  exchuled  the  error  ot  those  who  totally  condemn  marriage, 
which  some  kV^  hecause  they  helieve  that  temporal  things  proceed  not  from 
a  good  knit  trom  an  e\il  principle.i" 


CM  AFTER  CXXVII    That  of  no  Food  is  the  Use  si?iful  m  itself 

E\T^R^'T1^X(J    is  done  rationally,  when    it    is  directed  according   to 
its  daie   hearing  upon  a  due  ii\\<\.    I^ut    the   due   end   of  the   taking   of 
tood  is  the  [M-eser\.ition  of  the  health  hy  nourishment.  Therefore  what- 
ever to.!,:  can  serve  that  ^\\^\,  may  he  taken  without  sin. 

1.  ( )r  no  thing  is  the  use  e\il  in  itself  unless  the  thing  itself  be  evil  in 
Itselt.  1  But  no  tood  is  in  its  nature  evil;  hecause  everVthing  is  in  its  nature 
good  (C"ha}\  \T1);  albeit  some  particular  f)od  may  he  evil  to  some  particular 
person,  uiasmuch  as  it  makes  against  his  bodily  health.  Therefore  of  no  food, 
considered  as  such  and  such  a  thing,  is  the  partaking  a  sin  in  itself:  but  it 
mav  he  a  sin,  it  a  person  uses  it  irrationally  and  not  to  his  health. 

;>.  lo  af^ply  things  to  the  purpose  f)r  which  thev  exist  is  not  in  itself 
c\il.    But   plants  exist   tor  the  sake  of  anim.ds,  some  animals  for  the  sake  of 

more  pcrfea  stage  of  society  would  have  been)  sins,  which  have  opened  out  so  widelv  ^ince  St  Thomas'^ 
mentioned  by  St  Paul  (Rom.  iii,  2;,  where,  because  day. 
the  text  is  much  misunderstood,  I  am  ^ompcll-.d  to 
refer  to  my  r^tes  on  St  P.:u/,  h.I.).  This  overlooking 
appears  again  in  Acls  xvii,  ^,0  (uTTf^t?..',,) ;  and  i^  re- 
ferred to  in  Roman .  v,  \  y.  Sin  ts  not  imputed  vihcn 
there  is  no  L: )s .  At  the  time  spoken  of  ttur'-  \va-  no 
perfect  law,  either  reveakd  or  ii.itur.il.  because  a  verv 
rude  society  could   not    bear   ^uch   perfection.   I  m.i'v 


It  IS  n(.)t  'evil  in  itself,'  that  i^,  not  absolutely, 
uni\-ersally,  and  under  all  circumstances.  Neither  is 
it  universally  and  under  all  circumstances  good;  but 
where  there  is  a  good,  of  nature  established,  there  is 
somehow,  -.xnd  under  some  conditions,  a  natural  and 
good  way  of  attaining  to  that  good;  and  where  there 
i>   for  all   men  but   one  wa}'  of  attaining  that  good, 


rctcr  to  JfutnasEt^iius,  I,  2S4,  301  :  I'olitual  and  Moral      the  slid  wav  cannot  be  evil  for  ever  and  for  all 

F.tl/Jvt    t-ir.     I  ii  .      ■  CC  .  -„    1  .U  -    r   ^  ,r>  ITT  '  ,         ,  ,         .     .  _. 


Essays,  pp.  i  84- 1  8H  :  and  the  conference  on  Trogrcssire 
Morality  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Conferen.  e^-,\:\o\\\ 
Series,  pp.  20;- 2  14.  1  m.ike  tlic^e  v,!ne\\hat  egoti.tic 
references,  becau-e  .iinone  C,ithoi\^  tne  .cieuve  of 
moralb  is  handled  sometime-.  ,i  l.r.v ,  with  canon,  and 
authorities;  M.metimo  a*  \\\  ex.ict  science,  like  mathe- 
matics, lying  out  of  the  categor)  ot'  time;  seldom  with 
muJi    regard    to    iii^tory    and    antiiiopology,    aspects 


t  He  means  the  Manicheans.  There  is  a  Mani- 
chcan  sentiment  lurking  in  some  souls,  as  though  the 
intercourse  ot  the  sexes  were  a  necessary  evil,  only 
permissible  because  inevitable,  but  a  bad  ait  in  itself. 
The)-  should  take  to  heart  St  Augustine's  saying: 
"  He  does  not  perfectly  believe  in  Thee,  O  Lord, 
who  objefts  to  any  creature  that  Thou  hast  made." 

I  e.g.,  obscene  language,  or  a  bad  book. 
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others,  and  all  for  the  >ake  ot' man  (Chap.  LXXXI).  Therefore  to  use  either 
plants,  or  the  He^h  of  animals,  either  for  eatlnL,^  <n-  U^v  any  other  [nirpobe  tor 
which  thev  are  useful  to  man   {re/  a  J  ^juiJ'jUiJ  dliuJ  ^uut  h'-ymin:  un/ui),  is  not 

in  itself  a  sin. 

4.  The  defeCf  which  makes  >in  reclomnds  ^vom  -oul  to  hodv,  Init  not 
backwards  from  hodv  to  soul:  for  hv  -m  we  mean  >i  tliM-rder  of  the  \\i!!. 
But  articles  o[  f)^Hi  concern  the  hndv  immediately,  imt  the  soul.  Theretore 
the  taking  of  various  f)ods  cannot  he  m  itself  a  sin,  excein    in  so  tar  as  it  is 

... 

inconsistent  with  rectitude  of  will.  And  that  may  conie  to  he  m  seyeral 
ways:  in  one  way  by  ^ome  inconsistency  with  the  projK-r  i:\u\  o.t  \^n)C\^  as 
\yhen  for  the  pleasure  o\  eating  (^^^^  nscs  f  )od  that  disa^ree^  with  health 
either  in  kind  or  in  quantity.  Another  way  would  he  when  the  tood  hecomcb 
not  the  condition  of  him  who  eats  it,  or  of  the  society  in  w  fiich  he  liyes,  as 
when  one  is  more  nice  in  his  food  than  his  means  w  ill  allovy,  or  yiolates  the 
social  conventions  of  tho^e  with  whom  he  sits  at  tahle.  A  third  way  wouKi 
be  in  the  case  of  certain  foods  prohibited  by  some  special  law:  thus  in  the 
Old  Layy  sundry  meats  were  forbidden  tor  what  they  signifietl;  antl  in  KgyfU 
of  old  the  eating  of  beef  was  prohibited,  lest  agriculture  should  ^utler^^  and 
again  there  is  the  case  t)f  rule?  prohibiting  the  use  ot  certain  toods  in  order 
to  check  the  lower  appetites. t 

Hence   the    Lord   says:    Not  Xvhdt  cntcreth  in  at  tJic  mouth  defile th  a  man 

(Matt.  XV,  I  \).\ 

Since  eatinir  and  the  intercourse  of  the  se\e>  are  not  things  in  themselves 
unlawful,  and  exterior  possessicms  are  necessary  tor  getting  tood,  tor  rearing 
and  supporting  a  family,  and  other  hoilily  wants,  it  tollow>  that  neither  is  the 
possession  of  w^ealth  in  itself  unlaw  Uil,  proyided  the  order  («t  reason  he  ob- 
served,— I  mean,  provided  the  man  possesses  justly  the  things  that  he  has, 
and  does  not  fix  the  hnal  end  ^^i  \\\>  will  in  them,§  and  use?  them  duly  tor 
his  own  and  others'  proht. 

Hereby  is  excluded   the  err-.r  c^f  some,  who,  a^  Augustine  says,  *'  mo^t 

arroeantlv   called   themselve?   Apostolus,   because   thev  thd   not   receive   iiu»> 

1    '  1  I 

their  communion  married  men  and  proprietors,  such  as  are  many  nKuiksann 

clerks  w^hom  the  Catholic  Church  now  contains:  these   people   are  heretics, 

because,  separatiiig  themselves  tVom  the  Church,  they  think  that  there  is  in» 

hope  for  other  person?  who  make  u^e  ot   what  they  do  without  "  (/A'  fuirt- 

sihus^  c.  40). II 


•  <. 


The  ni.ilc  kinc,  it\!c.in,  .uid  t!ic  ni.ilc  calves, 
arc  used  lor  s.Krituc  by  the  l■■.^'\  pti.i:i-  universally; 
but  the  females  the)  ,ire  not  ailmvcd  to  sacrifice, 
since  they  .ire  >acrcJ  t)  Isiv "  (Herodotus,  ii,  +  O- 
R.iwlinson  ^ay^,  "m  urdjr  to  pre\cnt  the  breed  ot 
cattle  being  diminiihcd:  but  ^ome  mvstcrious  reason 
being  assigned  fur  it,  the  people  w-re  led  to  re^pc't 
an  ordinance  which  ni'ght  not  otlicrwise  have  been 
attended  to."  He  cjuoti-s  Porph\  r}-,  De  abstin.  ii,  I  I, 
who  doubtless  was  St  I'homa-'-  authority.  The  sacri- 
fice and  eating  oi  bull  beef  m  Kgypt  i-.  described  by 
Herodotus,  11,  40. 

t  Such  rules  .ire  the  Church  laws  of  fa>ting  and 
abstinence,  and  the  rules  of  -everal  religious  orders. 
They  are  positive  enactment^  onl\\  not  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  things  and  thcreiore  dispensable. 

X  See  further  i  C(-)r.  vsn:  1  Cor.  .x,  19-2S:  R(.:n. 
xiv:  I  Tim.  iv,  3,  4.  'I'he^e  passages  are  :nterc^t;ng 
to  the  morali^^t,  as  showing  the  incidental  b:nding 
force  of  public  sentiment,  creating  a  nev%  obligation. 


There  are  some  r-miPK.  on  the  v. due  of  sentiment  m 
ethics  in  'Polttual  r.'ii  ^'M oral  Essays,  pp.  279-281. 

§  According  to  .-\ri>totle.  Politics,  \,  9,  whatever 
we  desire  as  a  final  cni,  and  not  merely  a~  a  means, 
we  desire  without  end  or  measure.  Tlui-  to  desire 
\valth  is  to  make  .1  god  ot'  M.unnion,  .i^  -omc  do  of 
pleasure  (Matt,  vi,  24:  I'hil.  ni,  is),  and  conse- 
quently to  stick  at  nothing  that  tan  ->atc!y  procure  it: 
it  is  to  be  the  --lave  of  money.  Cf.  St  Paul's  expres- 
sion%  Kun.  \:,  16  i'',  .\n^-  the  phrase  in  Thucydides 
i,  S  1 ,  c.<>v\t  I  MJ  -r/  7  r},  'to  be  the  slaves  of  one's  land,' 
i.e.,  to  '•"-•  r  a  i'.  to  uKiNe  .m;.  unpatriotic  sacrifice  to 
save  one'>  estates. 

II  This  curious  pa  ^ag--  i^  m  the  Lihef  de  h^rresibus, 
printed  as  the  genuine  work  of  St  Augustine  in 
Tom.  viii  of  the  .Maurist  edition.  St  Athanasius,  £/. 
ad  Dracont.,  mention-,  married  monks,  though  they 
probably  were  the  exception.  The  enforcement  of 
clerii  al  celibai}  originally  went  no  further  tlian  a 
prohibition    ol    marriage    subsequent    to    ordinat;on. 
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CHAPTER  CXXVIII    How  the  Law  of  God  relates  Man  to  his 

Neigbhour  {£f'  C/iap.  CXVII) 

OF  all  things  that  man  makes  use  of,  the  chief  are  other  men.  Man  is 
naturally  a  social  animal,  needing  many  things  that  the  individual 
c.uinot  procure  by  himself.  The  divine  law  therefore  must  needs  in- 
struct man  to  live  according  to  the  order  of  reason  in  his  relations  with 
othei'  men. 

2.  The  end  of  the  chvine  law  is  to  bring  man  to  cleave  to  God.  Now  man 
is  aided  thereto  by  his  tellow-man,  a>  well  in  point  of  knowledge  as  in  point 
of  atlection:  tor  men  help  one  another  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
one  incites  another  to  good  and  restrains  him  trom  evil.  Hence  it  is  said:  Iron 
is  ylhirpc!h\I  h\  iron,  and  man  sharpens  the  face  of  his  friend  (Prov.  xxvii,  17): 
Better  t-\co  together  than  one,  etc.   (Eccles  iv,  9-12). 

There  i>  then  orderly  concord  amongst  men,  wdien  to  each  there  is  ren- 
dered his  own,  which  is  the  act  of  justice;  and  therefore  it  is  said:  The  work 
oj  justiee  IS  peaee  (Isa.  xxxii,  17).  To  the  observance  of  this  justice  man  is 
inclined  both  by  an  interior  and  an  exterior  principle.  By  an  interior  prin- 
ciple, m  so  tar  as  a  man  has  a  will  to  observe  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law, 
which  is  done  by  his  bearing  love  to  God  and  to  his  neighbour:  for  w^hoever 
lo\e^  another  renders  him  his  due  spontaneously  and  with  pleasure,  and  even 
adds  more  by  liberality:  hence  the  whole  fulfilment  of  the  law^  hinges  upon 
love  (Rom.  xiii,  10:  Matt,  xxii,  40).  But  because  some  are  not  so  inw^ardlv 
di^[)osed  as  to  do  of  their  own  accord  what  the  law  commands,  they  have  to 
be  ch-agged  by  an  exterior  force  to  the  fultilment  of  the  justice  of  the  law; 
and  so  they  tultil  the  law  under  fear  of  penalties,  not  as  freemen  but  as  slaves. 
Hence  it  i^  said:  When  thou  shalt  do  thy  judgements  upon  the  earth  hy  Y^ums^i'mg 
the  wicked,  the  inhdhitants  of  earth  shall  learn  justice  (Isa.  xxvi,'9).  Others 
are  so  disposed  as  to  do  of  their  owni  accord  what  the  law  bids  them.  They 
are  a  law  to  themselves,  having  charity,  which  bends  their  wills  in  place  of 
a  law  to  gener(His  conduct.  There  was  no  need  of  an  exterior  law  being  enaded 
for  them:  hence  it  is  said:  -The  lawwas  not  made  for  the  just,  hut  for  the  unjust: 
which  IS  not  to  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  just  arc  not  bound  to  fulfil  the  law, 
as  some  have  ml^under^tood  the  text,  but  that  the  just  are  inclined  of  them- 
selves to  do  justice  even  without  a  law. 

CHAPIER  CXXIX    That  the  thuigs   commanded  hy  the  Divine 

Law  are   rtght^  not    only  because  the  Law  enacts  them^  but 
also  accordinor  to  Nature 

BY  the  precepts  ot  the  divine  law  the  human  mind  is  subordinated  to 
GfHJ,  and  all  the  rest  of  man  is  subordinated  to  reason.  But  this  is  just 
what  natural  order  requires,  that  the  inferior  be  subject  to  the  superior. 
Therefore  the  things  commanded  by  the  divine  law  are  in  themselves  naturally 
right. 

2.  Divine  providence  has  endowed  men  with  a  natural  tribunal  of  reason 
{naturale  judieatorium  rationis),  to  be  the  ruling  principle  of  their  proper 
activitie>.  But  natural  principles  are  ordained  to  natural  purposes.  There  are 

Such  a  marriage  came  readily  to  fall  under  the  prohi-  other  things  in  the  Church,  clerical  and  monastic 
bition  of  a  second  marriage,  whiJi  underlies  the  celibacy  developed  in  time  from  a  gospel  germ  (Matt, 
phrase  husLand  cj  one  aije,  1  Tim.  111,  2.  Like  some       xix)  and  apostolic  pradicc  (l  Cor.  vii,  7). 
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certain  actix'ities  naturallv  suited  t(  >  m.in,  and  these  acti  vitu--  arc  in  tluaii-clv  cs 
riirht,  and  not  incrclv  hv  i^ositixc  law.*-" 

O        '  -  -       '.  11/'-  ... 

1^.  Where  there  i>  a  dehnite  nature,  there  tinist  !h' iiehnite  aetivities  proper 
to  that  nature:  tor  the  {M'oper  aeti\itv  of  e\er\  nature  i^  enn^cvpient  upMH  the 
nature.  Now  it  is  eertam  that  men'-  nature  i-  liehnite.  i  'I"here  niu-t  theretore 
be  certain  activities  tliat  m  theni-cKcs  lictit  inaji. 

4.  Wherever  a  thin^^  j,^  naturad  tiiaiu  one,  an\-  lahci'  t  hm^  al-<  ms  natural, 
without  which  the  tir>t  thin-  cannot  he  IkuI,  r.  .r  nature  taiK  n.^t  m  necessities. 
But  it  is  natural  to  man  to  he  a  social  animal.  Thnsc  thmi^-  theretore  n.itur  dly 
betit  man,  without  which  the  niaintenance  ot  huma.n  -:ciet\  wouKi  l)e  un- 
possible.  Such  things  are  the  securing  to  e\erv  man  ut  his  own,  m],\  ah-tnuiuc 
from  wronLrdoinir.  Some  points  theretore  ot  human  cnndaict  are  naturalh'  nuiit. 

5.  The  use  ot'  lower  creature-  to  meet  the  need,  nt  human  lite  i-a  natur.d 
property  of  man.  Now  there  is  a  certain  mea-ui-e  m  which  the  u-e  >>t  thv 
aforesaid  creatures  is  helpful  to  human  lite.  It' thi- meaMire  1-  tran-grcssed,  as 
in  the  disorderlv  taking  of  food,  it  result- in  harm  to  man.  There  are  therefore 
certain  human  acts  naturally  appropriate,  and  others  naturally  mappr- -pnate. 

6.  In  the  natural  order  man's  bodv  is  tor  hi-  soul,  and  the  lower  puwer^ 
of  the  soul  for  reason.  It  is  therefore  naturallv  right  tor  man  so  to  manage 
his  bodv  and  the  lower  facuhies  ot  his  soul  as  that  the  act  and  good  ot  rea-^n 
may  least  ot  all  be  hindered,  but  rather  helped.  Mismanagement  in  thr-  regard 
must  naturallv  be  sinful.  We  count  theref  )re  as  things  naturally  evil  carou-mgs 
and  revellings  and  the  disorderly  indulgence  of  the  -exual  in-tmct,  whereby 
the  act  of  reason  is  impeded  and  subjected  to  the  passions,  which  do  not  leave 
the  iudgement  of  the  reason  tree. 

7.  To  every  man    those  thing-  are  naturally  hehttmg,  wherehv  he  tends 
to  his  natural  end;  and  the  contrarie-  are   naturallv  unhetittmg.    But  (iod  is 
the  end  to  which  man  is  ordained  by  nature  (Chap.  C"X\').  'I  ho^c  things  there- 
fore are  naturallv  riijht,  wherehv  man   1-  led   to   the   knowkHlLi;e  and   love  of 
God;  and  the  contraries  are  naturally  evil  tor  man. 

Hence  it  is  said:  'T/h'  /uJ^rm-'it^  >/  /4-  Lord  art'  righteous,  having  their  justi- 
Jication  in  them  sel\  -es  ( P  s .  x  v  i  i  i ,   10). 

Herebv  is  excluded  the  tenet  of  tho.^e  who  say  that  things  just  .u\d  right 
are  the  creation  ot  positive  law. 

*  The  term  rigrim^y  be  taken  in  two  senses:  (l) 
as  the  contradictory  of  u-rong,  thus  it  means  not  rvrong, 
h\xi  permissible.  So  it  is  right  to  wear  a  red  'vaistcoat. 
Positive  laws  can  command  nothing  which  is  not  right 
to  begin  with,  m  this  sense.  (2)  Right  may  mean  requi- 
site, incumbent  upon  human  nature  as  such,  and  re'pir- 
ing  to  be  made  obligator'^  upon  all,  e.g.,  sobriety  and  the 
payment  of  debts.  This  sense  of  right  includes  the 
former  sen<>  and  add^  to   it.  The  law  commanding 


as  revealed.  Right  ni  this  chapter  is  right  in  the  second 
sense  of  the  term. 

t  This  is  precisely  what  Nominalism  denies,  or 
ignores.  Nominalism  eradicates  the  conception  of 
'nature  '  {(pvau),  and  reduces  everything  to  *conven- 
tion'  (»-fi;iio<;).  This  chapter,  an  admirable  one,  con- 
taining the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  moral  philsophy, 
is  written  against  tlic  Nominalists.  It  tells  against 
Hobbes.  For  its  importance  see  notes,  yy.  261,  z'^6, 


_ _.. _   _  law 

such  right   i>   not  called  positive,   but  natural  law.  St      with  the  text  corresponding 
Thoma^  calls  it  di'^inc  law.  meaning  the  natural   law 
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CT  I.APTER  ('XXX    Tlmt  the  Divi?ie  Gover/iment  of  Men  is 
afte?^  tlie  }na?incr  of  Pater hial  Gover7ime7it 

TWV.  fither  has  care  of  the  child,  not  only  in  his  relations  with  other 
men,  a-  the  king  has  care  of  him,  hut  also  in  his  individual  con- 
cerns, as  liab  been  shown  above  of  God  (Chap.  XCIII).  And  this 
with  good  rca-on,  for  a  parent  is  like  (Jod  in  giving  natural  origin  to  a 
human  being.  Hence  divme  and  paternal  government  extend  U)  the  individual, 
not  merel\  as  a  member  ot  society,  but  as  a  person  subsisting  in  his  own 
iK.ture  hv  him^elt.  The  two  governments  differ  however  in  this,  that  paternal 
government  can  extend  only  to  the  things  that  appear  in  man  externallv,  but 
diMiie  government  reaches  also  to  interior  a^ts  and  dispositions.  For  no  man 
can  take  cognisance  ot  things  hidden  from  him:  the  secrets  of  hearts  are 
hidden  trom  men,  though  open  to  God  (B.  I,  Chap.  LIX).  God  therefore 
takes  account  ot  man  not  only  as  to  his  exterior  behaviour,  but  also  as  to  his 
inward  atfections,  what  he  means  to  do,  and  what  he  intends  to  gain  by 
doing  it.  Of  such  points  man  takes  no  cognisance,  except  so  far  as  by  out- 
ward acts  the  inward  disposition  is  shown.* 

Every  one  has  care  of  things  according  as  they  belong  to  him:  for  solici- 
tude about  things  that  are  no  atfair  of  yours  is  blamed  as  meddlesomeness. 
But  one  man  belongs  to  another's  charge  otherwise  than  as  he  belongs  to 
(iod.  One  man  belongs  to  another  either  by  natural  origin  and  bodily 
descent,  or  by  some  combination  in  external  works.  But  man  belongs  to 
God  inasmuch  as  he  has  his  origin  from  Him,  which  origin  means  a  certain 
likeness  to  Ciod:  f  )r  every  being  ads  to  the  produdion  o"f  its  own  likeness. 
Now  nian  has  more  of  the  likeness  of  God  in  his  soul  than  in  his  body,  and 
most  ,)t  all  in  his  mind.t  Clearly  therefore,  in  the  origin  of  man  as  coming 
trom  God,  the  main  thing  intended  is  the  mind,  and  for  the  mind's  sake  the 
otlier  (sentient)  parts  of  the  soul  are  produced  by  God;  and  for  the  soul  the 
hodv  IS  produced:  so  God's  principal  care  is  for  the  mind  of  man, — lirst,  for 
the  mind;  then  f  )r  the  other  parts  of  the  soul,  and  after  them  for  the  body. 
Hence  it  i^  by  the  mind  that  man  attains  his  la^t  end,  which  is  human 
happiness  (Chap.  XXX\TI).  Other  things  in  inan  serve  as  instruments  for 
the  securing  ot  happine^^.  Hence  we  may  observe  that  human  government 
take-  cognisance  of  interior  a6ts  so  fiir  as  they  are  directed  to  external  con- 
duct and  are  thereby  unf  )lded  to  view-|  but  God  contrariwise  takes  cognisance 
"t  external  conduct  so  far  as  it  points  to  interior  dispositions,  particularly  in 
regard  ot  the  mind,  wdiereby  man  is  capable  of  happiness, — human  happi- 
ness consisting,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  fruition  of  God.  The  whole  care 
theretore  that  God  has  of  man  is  in  view^  of  preparing  his  mind  for  the 
truition  ot  God,  whereunto  the  mind  is  prepared  by  faith,  hope  and  charity:§ 

.       *  ^V  !  'l""'-^-'^'^  "■"''J'  exactly  define  what  is  called  §  In  other  words,  man  lives  under  a  supernatural 

in   hngh.h  law  an  '  overt  ad.'   Overt  ac't.  apart,  the  '  ' 

maxim  holds,  De  internis  non  Judicat  pnrtor.   A  godless 

morality  re!icvc>  a   m.ln  of  rcvponMbilitv  for  all  the 

secret  working,  of  his  will,  --not  that  it  d'cclaro  them 

all  right,  but  it  removes  them   from  the  province  of 

law  and  legal  sanction. 

t  1  he  intellecftual  part  r)f  the  soul,  spoken  of  by 
Aristotle  a~  'divmc,'  1.  in  the  natural  order  the  most 
godlike  tiling  n  man;  and  of  that  St  Thomas  here 
speaks. 

I  Politial  and  Moral  Essav,  pp.  57,  145,  on  the 
question  how  far  the  State  teaches  virtue. 


providence;  or,  as  St  Augustine  was  fond  of  repeating 
to  his  people  at  Hippo:  "Not  for  this  world  are  you 
a  Christian."  Xot  that  the  interests  of  this  world  are 
to  be  disregarded,  but  the\-  are  to  be  kept  subordi- 
nate. A  momentous  utterance,  indicative  of  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  the  Church's 
abiding  quarrel  with  secularism,  utilitarianism,  greed 
of  markets,  and  other  aberrations  from  the  eternal 
goal,  and  even  from  the  true  notion  of  happiness  on 
earth,  as  that  consists  in  content  of  mind  and  heart 
and  social  charity;  in  lieu  of  which  we  have  taken  in 
exchange  our  ever  growing  armaments,  our  thousands 
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for  bv  faith  man's  mind  is  disposed  to  recognise  God  as  a  Being  above  him- 
self: bv  hope  it  is  strengthened  to  reach  out  t(^  Him  and  ^ee  in  Him  man's 
true  <H)od:  bv  charitv  it  tixes  upon  Him  ^o  a>  immovablv  to  adhere  to  Him. 
All  thin^'-s  that  God  require^  ot'  man  in  this  life  are  retcrable  to  these  three 

virtues. 

Hence  it  is  said:  •///</  frr..\  Isrur/,  ^.i/uif  J'^th  the  l/,>-J  thy  Ci^nl  cis{  o/  tlh\\ 
except  that  t/iou  fciir  the  Lor  J.  t/iv  (id  and  vealk  in  h:s  -.eays:  (I)eut.  x,  I2.) 
Now  thjere  renuini  faith ^  hope  and  chdritx,  these  three  [\   Cor.  xiii,    i  0- 

But  because   the  human   mind    is    naturally  more    impertect    than    other 
intellectual  natures;   and   the  more    perfect    a    thing    is,   tlie    nmre    energv    it 
shows  in   tending   to   its  ie\K\\   it   appears   that    the    human  mind  is  naturally 
weaker  in  tending  to  Grod,  the  end  of  all,  than  are  the  higher  mifuls  of   the 
angels.  This  weakness  shows  itself  on  two  points.    I-'ir^t,  in  the  tlehciencv  ct 
intellectual  power  in  the  human  soul,  as  compared  with  higher  intelligences, 
so  that  it  cannot  '^o  straight  to  intellectual   truth   a^   it    is    m    it^elt    (Cha[>[\ 
XLI,  CXIX).    Secondlv,  in    the  obstacles    that    kee}>   it  back  from  throwing 
itself  with  all  its  f^rce  upon  God;  obstacles  on  the   part  of    the  body,  whieh 
claims  care  f)r  sustenance  and  repo-e;  and  again  obstacles  on  the  part  of  the 
lower  powers  of  the  soul,  inasmuch  a^  the  excitements  ot   phant.isy  and   the 
perturbations  o\  passion  trouble   that   interi(»r  peace,  which    is   >o    nece-sary 
for   the   mind    freelv  to   throw  itself  upon   (iod.    These  obstacles  cannot  be 
whoUv  removed  bv  man   from   his   patfi,  so   long  as   he  live^  in   this  mortal 
body:  for  he  has  to  attend  to  the  things  necessary  tor  this  mortal  lite,  and  i- 
thereby  hindered   from  always  actually   tending  to   (iod.    But    the   atorcsaid 
hindrances  should   he  so   far  got  under  that  tfiere  should   be   in   man's  mind 
an  intention  at  least,  directed  to  God  without   interruption;'*'    and   the  more 
the  mind   can   be  even   actually  fixed   on    i\yn\,  the  more   [K-rtect  will   m.ufs 
life  be,  as  keepinL^  nearer  to  its  last  <:m\.  And  this  aetual  hxim,^  of  the  mind 
upon  Ciod  will  go  to  strengthen  the  intention  directed  towards  Him,  which 
intention  must  needs  come  U)  naught  unless  at  times  the  min^l  be  fixed  u[>on 
Him  actually.    All   the   precepts  and  counsels  therefore  of  the  divine  law   go 
to  furnish  man  w  ith  aids  for  fixing  his  mind  on  God  and  removing  obstacles 
to  such  attention. 

For  both  these  purposes  man  needs  to  live  at  peace  and  ccMicord  witli  his 
fellow-men.  For  man  n<:td>  to  be  aided  by  man,  as  well  to  the  preservation 
of  life  and  limb,  as  also  to  the  end  that  one  man  may  intiame  ami  incite  and 
instruct  another  to  yearn  after  Gcul.  In  the  absence  of  peace  and  concor^i, 
man's  mind  must  be  disquieteil  by  contentions  and  fighting,  and  hintlered 
from  aspiring  to  God.  And  theref)re  the  divine  law  has  made  [provision  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  concord  amongst  men  bv  the  practice  of  justice. 
It  commands  that  to  every  man  be  rendered  his  due,  as  honour  to  parents: 
that  none  be  harmed  or  hindered  in  the  eifiovment  of  the  good  that  belongs 
to  him,  whether  bv  word, — lience  the  prohibition  of  false  witness, — or  by 
deed  touching  his  own  person, — hence  the  prohil^ition  of  murder, — or  by 
deed  touching  a  person  allied  to  him, — hence  the  prohil)ition  of  adultery, 

of  unemployed,  the  degraJ.itmn  of  our  poor,  our  lu.i- 
nities  and  frivolities  our  mejit.i!  unre-i  and  unsatisfied 
soul-hunger. 

*  Such  an  uninterrupted  intention  will  not  be 
actual  but  virtual;  that  is  to  say,  once  made,  it  will 
continue  to  motive  conduct  vvithcnit  further  express 
advertence,  as  the  consideration  of  wages  motives  a 
workman's  toil.  From  ;>?/£•«/;(?/?  St Thonias distinguishes 


u.'tc".r:on.  Adual  attention  can  no  more  be  continous 
than  actual  intention;  and  attention  is  nothing,  if  it 
i>  not  actual;  there  i^  no  virtual  attention.  Thus  in 
no  wav  can  attention  to  God  be  continuous  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  humanity.  We  have  to  be  satis- 
tievl  \v:th  the  virtual  continuity  ot  our  intention  to 
plea^e  Ciod. 
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or  by  deed  touching  his  property, — hence  the  prohibition  of  theft.  And  be- 
cause Cjod  takes  cognisance  not  only  of  the  public  but  also  of  the  domestic 
behaviour  of  men,  the  divine  law  has  forbidden  negledt  of  wife,  servants,  etc., 
which  i^  no  concern  of  human  law. 

But  It  1^  not  enough  for  peace  and  concord  to  be  preserved  among  men 
bv  precepts  of  justice,  unless  there  be  a  further  consolidation  of  mutual  love, 
justice  provides  f  )r  men  to  the  extent  that  one  shall  not  get  in  the  way  of 
another,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  one  helping  another  in  his  need.  One  may 
liappen  to  need  another's  aid  in  cases  in  which  none  is  bound  to  him  by  any 
debt  of  justice,  or  where  the  person  so  bound  does  not  render  any  aid.  Thus 
there  came  to  be  need  of  an  additional  precept  of  mutual  love  amongst  men, 
so  that  one  should  aid  another  even  beyond  his  obligations  in  justice. 

1  lence  it  is  said :  "Thv's  commandment  ^-jce  luilpe  receded,  thjat  ivlioever  lovet/j  God 
s/xjuhd aho  A>('  his  hrothier  ( i  John  iv,  21):  This  is  my  commandment^  that  ye  lo'^e 
one  another  as  I  ha^e  lo^ed you  (John  xv,   12). 

It  is  e\ident  that  love  suffices  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  works  of  justice. 
Hence  it  is  said:  Lo^e  is  t  hie  fulfilment  of  the  la'-jc  (Rom.  xiii,  10):  to  commend 
which  fulfilment  tliere  are  given  us  precepts  and  counsels  of  God  concerning 
w<)rk>>  of  mercy,  lo\e  and  succour  of  enemies,  and  the  like  deeds  of  kindness, 
which  overflow  and  run  over  the  measures  of  justice. 

But  iK'cause  the  aforesaid  precepts  of  justice  require  their  completion  in 
the  love  K^\  one's  neighbour,  and  that  depends  on  the  love  of  God;  and  when 
IcAc  is  'z.^n-\i:^  and  faith  and  charity  are  also  gone,  the  human  mind  cannot 
dulv  tend  to  God;  it  follows  that  the  observance  of  the  precepts  of  the  afore- 
said virtues  is  necessarily  required  of  man,  and  by  the  negleCf  of  them  man 
is  entirely  thrown  out  of  his  subordination  to  God.  Now  human  life  takes 
its  denomination  from  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed.  They  who  constitute 
their  last  end  in  pleasures  are  said  to  lead  a  life  of  pleasure.  They  who  con- 
stitute their  last  cw(^  in  the  contemplation  of  truth  are  said  to  lead  a  contem- 
plative life:  hence  whosoever  constitute  their  last  end  in  the  enjoyment  of 
God,  their  life  is  an  adherence  to  God,  which  is  absolutely  the  life  of  man, 
for  to  that  end  man  is  naturally  ordained  (Chap.  XXXVII).  On  other  ends 
man's  life  is  dependent  only  in  a  qualified  sense,  inasmuch  as  such  ends  are 
not  imposed  on  man  by  nature,  but  by  his  ow^n  choice.*  Death  then  being 
the  opposite  of  life,  it  is  a  sort  of  death  to  a  man  to  drop  out  of  the  order 
which  has  its  last  term  in  God.t  Hence  the  sins  whereby  a  man  breaks  away 
from  such  order  are  called  'mortal,'  or  '  deadly'  sins;  and  those  instructions 
of  the  law  whereby  men  are  held  to  their  engagements  of  justice,  charity, 
hope,  and  fiith,  are  called  '  commandments,'  or  'prohibitions,'  because  they 
are  to  be  of  necessity  observed. 

As  one  necessary  condition  for  the  flight  oi  the  mind  to  God  is  peace 
with  neighbours,  with  whom  man  has  to  live  in  society  and  be  aided  by  them, 
so  another  necessary  condition  is  peace  and  good  order  of  the  elements  within 
man  himself.  We  observe  that  there  are  two  w^ays  in  which  the  free  flight 
nf  the  mind  to  God  may  be  hindered.  One  way  is  by  the  intensification  of 
the  acts  of  the  lower  powers.  When  one  power  comes  vigorously  into  action, 
it  draws  to  itself  the  interest  of  man,  which  cannot  be  scattered  over  many 
objects  simult.meously :  hence  another  power  must  be  either  stopped  from 

1  iierc  IS  a  usual  Aristotelian  distinction  between  t  Man  ii  made  for  God  as  a  watch  is  made  to  keep 

what  a  man  is  'by  nature,' i.e.  in  the  ordinary  course  time.  Estranged  from  God,  man  is  like  a  watch  with 

ol  hi>  development,  and  what  he  'chooses'  to  make  the  main-spring  broken,  which  is  a  sort  of  dead  watch. 

him.clf,  more  or  \tt^%  arbitrarily  and  eccentrically. 
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acting  or  have  its  aclivitv  diminished.  Bv  the  lower  powers!  mean  the  sen- 
tient powers,  as  well  apprehensive,  nanielv,  the  external  and  internal  >en>es, 
the  phantasv  anti  othei"  attendant  power>,*  as  also  appetitive,  a^  the  irascdilc 
and  concLipiscihle  faculties. f  Hence  when  there  is  strong  deliglu  in  sen^e,  nr 
much  excitement  ot'  phantasv,  or  an  inclination  of  the  concupiscihle  or  of 
the  irascihle  facultv  to  their  several  objects,  the  mind  must  neccssaril)  be 
impeded  in  its  act  ot  ascent  to  (iini. 

In  another  uav  the  movement  of  the  niind  to  (lod  may  be  hindered  on 
the  part  of  the  mind  itselt',  bv  it^  occu[>ation  with  other  things:  tor  oiu 
power  cannot  be  in  perfect  activity  over  several  object-  simultaneously. 

But  since  the  mind  at  times  use^  the  inferior  powers  a-  obetiient  instru- 
ments, and  can  occupv  itself  with  several  objects,  when  they  all  bear  iip..i] 
one  and  all  help  to  apprehend  that  one,  we  must  understand  that  the  miiul 
is  then  onlv  hindered  from  its  tiight  to  Ciod  In'  the  lower  powers,  or  bv  it> 
own  (KXHipation  with  other  objec^ts,  when  those  powers  or  those  objects 
bear  not  at  all  on  the  mind's  moxcment  to  Ciod:  otherwise,  far  trom  being 
hindrances,  thev  mav  l)e    positive    helps  to  the  tVee  riight  of   man's  mind    to 

his  Creator. I 

Indeed  man  cannot  altogether  avoid  occupying  his  mind  about  other 
things,  bv  the  tact  that  he  must  be  solicitous  about  the  necessaries  ot  his 
bodilv  life.  There  are  however  among  men  various  degrees  ot  this  sohcituCie. 
The  first  degree  nt  solicitude  extends  just  so  tar  as  the  common  measure  ot 
human  life  requires.  It  involves  the  providing  ot  necessaries  tor  selt,  witc, 
children,  and  other  persons  'oelongmg  to  oneselt  according  to  ones  state. 
This  deun'ee  of   solicitude  is   lawful,  and    mav  be   said    to    be   connatural    tu 

man.  § 

The  second  decree  is  reached  when  a  man  is  more  solicitous  about  the 
aforesaid  things  of  the  bodv  than  the  common  measure  ot  human  lite  requires 
according  to  his  state,  without  however  this  sMbcitude  going  so  far  as  to  with- 
draw him  from  his  subordination  to  God,  or  making  him  transgress  the  coiu- 
mandments  of  justice  and  charitv.  There  is  evidentlv  sin  in  this,  since  t!ic 
man  exceeds  his  proper  measure;  vet  not  mortal  sm,  since  he  undert.ikcs 
nothing  contrarv  to  the  precepts  ot  justice  and  charity.  His  ^in  is  called 
'venial,'  as  being  readilv  'pardonable,' — as  well  because,  tor  one  who  keeps 
his  face  set  towards  his  last  end,  any  error  that  he  may  make  is  easil\  }nit 
straight, — thus  in  speculative  sciences  anv  one  wh(»  has  a  true  conception  ^t 
principles  may  therebv  easilv  correct  such  errors  as  he  may  tall  into  in 
drawing  conclusions;  and  the  end  in  view  in  the  things  ot  action  is  like  the 
first  principle  in  things  of  speculation, — as  also  because  to  one  steady  in 
friendship  anv  delinquency  is  readily  torgiven, — as  also  because  it  is  no 
easy  matter  absolutelv  to  observe  due  measure  and  exceed  in  nothing.  Heiue 
whoever  does  not  cast  awav  from  his  heart  the  rule  ot  reason,  which  is  laid 
down  bv  the  end  in  view,  even  though  he  does  not  altogether  observe  lecti- 
tude  in  the  things  which  have  to  be  regulated  by  that  rule,  is  not  over-much 
to  be  blamed,  but  deserves  pardon.  || 

The  third  dei^ree  is  when  the  solicitude  tor  temporals  grows  so  great  as 

•  The  "  other. ittenJ.uit  power-"  .irc  the  .  ogitativc 
faculty  (B.  II,  Ch.ip.  LX)  .mJ  the  memorv. 

t  'rhe6'i'^o(,'and  €7riyv/if/ru-oi  ot  I'l.ito'-  R^'public. 

X  Thus  good  church  music  is  an  aiJ  to  prayer. 

§  What  of  the  solicitude  'writ  large'  in  advertise- 
ments, the  eagerness  to  outstrip  rivals  and  to  make  a 
fortune,  the  "endless  money-maicing"   rcbuiccd   by 


An-totle  and  St  Thomt^  (.1',  •.."7.;  EtHiUS,  II,  96,  97), 
now  heioine  tt;e  m.r.n^pr.nL;  dt  hi;rr..in  society?  Such 
solicitude  is  not  wr.)nL,'  in  loclt,  but  -111  find>  an  easy 
passage  under  cover  ot'  it,  .i-  St  'J'iiom.i-  g'-e-  on  to  ^ay, 
with  St  Paul,  I  Tim.  vi,  9,   10;  a'.  Luke  viii,  14. 

li  A  venial  ^ln  muU  alw.ivs  be  :>ome  particular  ..^'t. 
Now  It  i3  not  ca-^y  to  spcciiy  and  put  one's  finger  on 
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to  withdraw  the  soul  fr(^m  subordination  to  God,  and  bring^it  to^transgress 
the  commandments  of  justice  and  charitv,  faith  and  hope,  without  which 
man's  mind  cannot  remain  in  due  relation  with   God;   and   this   is   manifest 

mortal  >in. 

The  fourth  degree  is  when  contrariwise  man's  solicitude  for  worldly 
thinus  stops  short  of  the  common  measure  of  human  life.  If  this  is  owing  to 
remissness  and  dabbiness  of  mind,  or  to  any  undue  eagerness,*  it  is  to  be  held 
f  .r  a  base  [proceeding:  for  the  transgression  of  the  golden  mean  in  either 
direction  is  blameworthy.  But  if  lower  things  are  negledted  that  better 
things  mav  be  attendetl  to,  to  wit,  that  the  mind  may  take  a  tree  flight  to 
the  things  of  Ciod,  this  is  a  virtue  m(H'e  perfecl  than  human.  To  teach  man 
sucli  perfection,  there  have  not  been  given  him  commandments,  but  rather 
counsels  tt)  draw  hin^  forth  and  incite  him.f 


CHAPTER  CXXXI    O/z/zt-  Qonmeh  that  are  given  in  the 

Dwhie  Law 

BFXWUSE  the  best  part  for  man  is  to  fix  his  mind  on  God  and  divine 
things,  and  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  busy  himself  with  intense 
ardcuir  in  a  number  of  ditferent  dired:ions,  there  are  given  in  the 
divine  law  counsels  for  enabling  the  human  mind  to  take  a  more  free  flight 
to  Ciod.  These  counsels  withdraw  men  from  the  occupations  of  the  present 
lite,  so  fir  as  is  possible  for  men  still  living  on  earth.  Such  withdrawal  is  not 
so  necessary  to  justice  as  that  justice  cannot  be  wdthout  it:  for  virtue  and 
justice  is  not  done  awav  with  bv  man's  making  use  ot  corporeal  and  earthly 
things  aeconiing  to  the  order  of  reason:  therefore  these  admonitions  of  the 
di\ me  law  are  called  counsels,  and  not  commandments,  inasmuch  as  they 
a^i\  ise  a  man  to  ch-o[^  things  less  good  for  things  that  are  better. 

Human  solicitude  busies  itself  about  the  common  measure  of  human  life 
in  three  chief  particulars.  First,  about  one's  own  person,  what  one  is  to  do 
(M-  where  to  live;  secondly,  about  persons  related  to  oneself,  especially  wife 
and  children;  thirdly,  about  the  procurement  of  exterior  things,  needful  for 
the  sup[)()rt  of  life.  For  cutting  off  solicitude  about  exterior  things  there  is 
gi\  en  in  the  di\ine  law  the  counsel  of  poverty,  which  prompts  to  the  casting 
away  of  the  things  of  this  world.  Hence  the  Lord  says:  If  thou  wilt  be  perfe&^ 
go,  sell  ivhat  tfr,u  hast  and  give  to  the  poor\  and  come,  follow  me  (Matt,  xix,  21). 
For  cutting  otf  solicitude  about  wife  and  children  there  is  given  man  the 
counsel  of  virginity,  or  continence.  Hence  it  is  said:  About  Virgins  1  ha^e  no 
commd}id)}ieut  of  the  Lord,  hut  I  gfce  a  counsel;  and,  adding  the  reason  of  this 
counsel,  lie  C(MUinues:  He  that  is  without  a  wife  is  solicitous  for  the  things  of  the 
Lord,  how  he  max  please  God;  hut  he  that  is  with  a  wife  is  solicitous  for  the 
things  'f  the  w.rld,  how  be  max  please  his  iW/^,  and  is  divided  (i  Cor.  vii,  25- 
33).  I^)r  cutting  otf  man's  solicitude  even  about  himself  there  is  given  the 

to  go  about  in  a  Master's  gown.  A  civilian  would  not 
be  received  in  societ}',  who  persisted  in  wearing  the 
uniform  of  a  tield-marshal.  St  Thomas  would  ap- 
p.ircntly  take  such  uppishness  and  assumption  for  a 
Venial  sin. 

•  E.g.,  in  the  miser. 

t  The  ruin  of  a  lower  happiness  may  be  sheer 
ruin  and  waste.  Or  it  may  be  the  building  up  of  a 
higher. 


the  p.{rtu  u,.ir  act,  whereby  a  man,  once  poor,  but 
r.i'w  inakini;  money  ta^t  and  eagerly,  "exceeds  his 
proper  mcabure,"  a-  St  Thomas  puts  it.  Like  every- 
thing else  in  tlie  Middle  Agc^,  ditference.  of  class, 
marked  by  ditfercmcs  of  dress,  were  more  fixed  and 
inmvjtabletli.in  with  u>.  Sumptuary  laws  restrained  the 
iuw-horn  trom  donning  llie  habiliments  proper  to  the 
nobility.  Sumptuary  laws  are  not  yet  quite  dead.  A 
University  would  take  it  in  ill  part  tor  a  Commoner 
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counsel  of  obedience,  whereby  a  man  commits  the. disposal, ot  his  acts  to  his 
superior.  Therefore  it  is  said:  O/'t'v  Vy//^"  super:,  rs  an  J  he  suhjcd  //  ///(///,  for 
they  yvdtch  as  /kivi/ig  to  rcuilc?-  an  a  count  oj  your  souls  (lleb.   xiii,    17). 

Because  the  highest  perfection  ot  human  lite  consists  in  the  mind  of  man 
being  detached  from  other  things  and  fixed  on  Ciod,  and  the  three  couns^K 
aforesaid  seem  singularly  to  dispose  the  mint!  to  this  ilctachment,  \vc  mav 
see  in  them  proper  adjuncts  of  a  state  ot  pertcction,  not  that  they  themselves 
constitute  perfection,  but  inasmuch  as  thev  arc  dispositions  to  [u-rtectioii, 
which  consists  in  the  union  ot  the  detached  -oul  with  (iod.  This  is  cxprcv^ly 
shown  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  counselling  poverty:  //  //////  Xv:lt  he  perfe^^ 
go^  sell  Vphdt  thou  hast^  anJ  give  /0  the  poor,  and  j\li  .\e  nie, — where  He  [daces  the 
perfecftion  of  life  in  the  follcnving  ot  Him. 

They  may  also  be  called  etiect>  and  signs  o^  perfection.  For  when  the 
mind  is  strongly  possessed  with  love  and  desire  of  anytfiing,  it  thereupon 
counts  other  things  as  quite  secondary:  so  trom  man's  mind  being  carried 
with  fervent  love  and  desire  to  divine  things,  wherein  its  [K-rtection  consists, 
the  consequence  is  a  casting  otF  ot  all  that  might  retard  its  movement  to  (lod, 
— care  of  property,  atFection  tor  wite  and  children,  and  even  lo\e  ot  one\ 
own  self.  This  is  signified  by  the  word^  ot  Scripture:  //  a  mdu  shall gi^e  the 
whole  substance  of  his  house  in  exchange  for  fnw  he  -veil  I  account  it  nothing  (Cant. 
viii,  7):  Haloing  found  one  preci^Ais  fear f  he  Went  and  v, Id  all  that  he  luuf  and 
acquired  it  (Matt,  xiii,  46):  'The  advantages  that  I  liad  I  Cynsidc^'cd  as  dirt ^  that 
I  might  gain  Christ  (Philip,  iii,  8). 

Since  then  the  three  counsels  aforesaid  are  ilispositinns  to  perfection,  and 
effects  of  perfection,  and  sign^  ot  the  same,  they  who  make  the  three  corre- 
sponding vows  to  God  are  properly  said  to  be  in  a  state  ot  perfection.  The 
perfection  to  which  thev  dispose  the  mind  con^ists  in  the  free  converse  of  the 
soul  with  God.  Hence  they  who  make  profession  of  the  aforesaid  \'o\\s  are 
called  'religious,'  as  dedicatinir  themsehes  and  all  that  is  theirs  to  Cio^l  hv 
a  manner  of  sacrifice,  extending  to  property  bv  poverty,  to  the  body  bv  con- 
tinence, and  to  the  will  by  obedience:  for  religion  consists  in  the  worship  ot 
God  (Chap.  CXIX). 


CHAPTERS  CXXXII,  CXXXV   Argtimc?:ts  against  Vohintary 

Vo-vertg}\  li'it/i  Rtplics 

THERE  have  been  found  persons  to  condemn  voluntary  poverty, 
thereby  going  against  the  teaching  of  the  gospel.  Of  these  Vigilan- 
tius  was  the  first.  He  has  had  imitators,  men  /naming  themselves  out  to 
he  doctors  of  the  law,  not  understanding  either  ]vhat  thev  Siiv  or  ahout  \i\'hit  thev  ajlvm 
(i  Tim.  i,  7).*  They  have  been  led  bv  these  and  the  like  reasons. 

^Arg.   I.    Animals  that   cannot   find  the  necessaries  of  life  at  anv  time  of 
the  year,  have  a  natural  instinct  tor  'MtherinLj  such  net  cssarics  at  a  time  when 

•  A  reference  to  William  Je   Saint   Amour,   the  wa^  little  questioned.  But  the  Fri.Tr  iVca^  hers  and  the 

great  opponent  of  the  religious  Order-.  \\\   the  L'ni-  Kri.ir  Minora, ^  oMiing  into  towns  .md  universities,soon 

versity  of  Paris,  .igain.t  whom  St  'I'homa>,  abiK.t.  the  provoked  jcalou^^   x\\\  set  men's   minds  questioning 

same  time  that  he  penned  these  chapter^,  wrote  also  the  whole  notion  t)t  religious  life.  Saint  Amour's  invcc- 

hii  two  Opuscula,  As,^:nst  ike  assaiLir.is  of  the  zv:nhip  of  tive  against  the  Friars  was  entitled.  Penis  of  th  latter 

God  and  religion.  Of  the  perfection  of  religious  life.  As  da-^s.  Vigilantius  wa.  a  contemporar)-  (jf  St  Jerome, 

long  as  religious  lived  apart  in  raona5terie>  and  lonel)  wiu)  one  night  m  the  )car  406    -at   1 

places,  they  encountered  no  rivalry  and  their  institute  a  Liber  i  ;^/'.;  Vigiliintiwr:  at  a  sitting. 
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they  can  be  found,  and  laying  them  up,  as  we  see  in  bees  and  ants.  But  men 
need  many  things  for  the  preservation  of  their  life,  which  cannot  be  found 
any  time.  Theref  )re  man  has  a  natural  tendency  to  gather  together  and  lay 
up  >ucbj  things,  and  it  is  against  the  law  of  nature  to  scatter  them  again. 

Rcflx.  Still  it  is  not  necessary  for  every  one  to  be  busy  with  this  task  of 
^atheriuL!;:  as  even  among  bees  not  all  have  the  same  duty,  some  gather  honey, 
others  make  cells  out  of  wax, — to  say  nothing  of  the  queen-bees  being 
exemin  from  all  such  occupations.  And  so  it  must  be  with  men:  for  many 
thin"s  beini,^  necessary  to  human  lite,  tor  which  one  man  by  himself  cannot 
sutTue,  dillerent  functions  have  to  be  undertaken  by  different  men, — some 
have  to  labour  in  the  fields,  some  to  tend  cattle,  and  some  to  build.  And  be- 
cause luiman  life  needs  not  only  corporal  hut  also  spiritual  aids,  some  have 
to  de\ote  theniseKes  to  spiritual  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest;  and  these 
per-ons  should  be  set  tVee  from  the  care  ot  temporals. 

AriT.  2.  As  every  one  is  bound  bv  natural  law  to  preserve  his  life,  so  also 
his  exterior  substance,  as  being  the  means  whereby  life  is  preserved. 

Refh-'.  For  them  who  relinquish  temporal  things  there  still  remains  every 
likelihood  and  hope  of  finding  the  sustenance  necessary  for  life,  either 
tlirough  their  (n\  n  labour,  or  the  benefactions  of  others,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  possessions  held  in  common  or  of  food  daily  given:  for  what  we  can  do 
through  our  friends,  in  .i  manner  we  can  do  of  ourselves,  as  the  Philosopher 
says  {Eth.  Nic.  \T1I,  xi). 

Arg.  ^.  Man  is  h\  nature  a  social  animal.  But  society  cannot  be  main- 
tained among  men  except  on  a  system  of  mutual  aid.  To  take  their  part  in 
this  system  of  aid  thev  render  themselves  incapxible,  who  tiing  away  their 
exterior  stibstance. 

Reflv.  It  is  a  greater  thing  to  aid  another  in  spirituals  than  in  temporals, 
spiritual  thing-  being  the  more  necessary  to  the  end  of  final  happiness.  Hence 
he  wlio  by  xoluntary  poverty  strips  himself  of  the  ability  to  aid  others  in 
temporals,  in  order  to  the  acquirement  of  spiritual  good,  whereby  he  may  aid 
others  to  better  advantage,  does  nothing  against  the  good  of  human  society. 

Arg.  4.  If  It  is  an  e\il  thing  to  have  worldly  substance,  a  good  thing  to 
rid  neighbours  of  evil,  and  an  evil  thing  to  lead  them  into  evil,  it  follows  that 
to  gi\e  any  of  the  substance  of  this  world  to  a  needy  person  is  evil,  and  to 
take  away  such  substance  from  him  who  has  it  is  good:  which  is  absurd.  It 
is  therefore  a  good  thing  to  have  worldly  substance,  and  to  tiing  it  entirely 
away  by  \'oluntarv  po\'erty  is  evil. 

Reply.  Wealth  is  a  good  thing  tor  man,  so  far  as  it  is  direcfed  to  rational 
good,  but  not  in  itself:-*-  hence  poverty  mav  very  w'ell  be  better  than  wealth, 
it  by  poverty  man  finds  his  way  to  a  more  perfect  good. 

Arg.  5.  ()ccasi()ns  of  e\il  are  to  be  shunned.  But  poverty  is  an  occasion 
ot  e\il,  leading  men  on  to  thetts,  flatteries,  perjuries,  and  the  like. 

Repn.  Neither  riches,  nor  poverty,  nor  any  other  exterior  condition  is  of 
itseh  the  good  ot  man.  Such  things  are  good  only  as  leading  to  the  good  of 

"  As  the  various  organs  of  the  body   have   no  otherwise  attradivc  to  mere  sense  ....  Nof'c  in  man, 

function,  and  therefore  no  real  existence  apart  from  like  (pvm^  in  the  plant  and  animal  worlds,  recognises 

the  living   body,  so  particul.tr  good   things  (virtue,  and  imposes  definite  limits.  Particular  details  are  valued 

health,  beauty,  wealth)  have  no  existence,  except  as  h)   it,  not  for  themselves  (for  if  they  were,  no  limit 

elements  of  the  noble  life  .  .  .  .The  Idea  of  the  Good  could    be  a-signed   to  their  desirable   multiplication) 

is  the  unity  of  good  things,  and   that   by  reason   of  but   tor   the  sake  of  the  beautiful  Life  which  trans- 

which  they  are  good, — that  definite  ';\--tem  of  order,  forms  them." — Professor  J.  A.  Stewart,  Sotes  on  the 

by  belonging   to,   and    subserving  which,   particular  Aui/7;<;t/4^j«  £/i;a,  \'ol.  I,  p.  96,  cd.  1892. 
things   arc     aid  to  be  ffjod,  rather  than   pleasant,   or 
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reason.  Hence  vice  may  ari>e  out  of  any  of  them,  when  tlicv  arc  not  turned 
to  man's  use  according:  to  the  rule  of  rea>on.  Still  not  tor  that  arc  thc\  tu  he 
accounted  simply  evil,  hut  onlv  the  alniNC  ot  thcn^i  i>  evil. 

e./rp-.  6.  Virtue,  Ivin;^  in  the  mean,  i^  spoilt  hv  eitlicr  extreme.  There  is 
a  virtue  called  liheralitv,  which  consist>  in  L^nviuL,^  where  one  should  l,m\  c,  and 
holdiuL^  one's  hand  where  one  should  hold  it.  On  the  >k1c  ot  d^etcct  i>  the  \  kc 
of  stin^nness,  wdiich  holds  its  hand  in  <dl  ca^cs  indiscriminately.  (  )n  the  sp.i^ 
of  excess  is  the  vice  of  lavish  j^Mving  avvav  ot  evervthmi:,  as  i>  done  hy  thu>e 
who  embrace  voluntary  poverty,  a  vice  akin  to  prodl^alltv. 

Reply.  The  golden  mean  is  not  determined  accorilini!:  to  quantity  of  e\^ 
terior  goods,  but  according  to  the  rule  of  reason.  Hence  >ometimes  it  happens 
that  what  is  extreme  in  quantity  o\  >c)me  exterior  comnv»ditv  is  the  mean 
accordintr  to  the  rule  of  rea>on.  There  is  none  who  tends  to  great  things  more 
than  the  magnanimous  man,  or  who  in  expenditure  surpasses  the  munitieent, 
or  princely  man.*  The  rule  oi  reason  does  not  measure  the  mere  quantity  uf 
commodity  emphned,  but  the  condition  of  the  person  ami  his  intention,  tu- 
ness  of  place,  time,  ar.d  the  like,  also  many  conditions  ot  virtue,  i  herelrre 
one  does  not  run  counter  to  virtue  hy  voluntary  poverty,  e\en  though  one 
abandon  all  things.  Nor  is  this  an  act  of  prodigality,  seeing  that  it  is  ^Vm^ 
with  a  due  end  and  other  due  condition>.  1\)  expose  oneself  to  death,  under 
due  conditions,  is  an  act  of  tortitude  and  a  virtue:  vet  that  is  going  tar  be- 
yond the  abandonment  ot  one's  possessions. 


CHAPTERS  CXXXni,  CXXXW-Ofianous  Mo^/cs  of  Livnri 
adopted  by  the  Votaries  of  Volutitdry  Poverty 

FIRST  MODE.  The  tirst  mode  i^  f)r  the  possessions  of  all  to  he  smKI, 
and  all  to  live  in  common  on  [the  capital  fund  accunuilated  In  J  the 
price,  as  was  done  under  the' Apostles  at  Jerusalem:  As  many  us  had 
possessions  in  lands  sr  houses  s'jld  them,  and  laid  the  pnee  at  the  feet  of  the 
Apostles,  and  dhision  ^d'as  made  to  eaeh  according  to  the  need  'J  each   (Acts  iv, 

34.  35)- 

Criticism.    It   is  not  easy  to  induce   many  men  with  great    possessions  to 

take  up  this  mode  of  life;  and  if  the  amount  realiscti  out  ot   tlie  possessions 

of  a  few  rich  is  divided  among  many  recipients,  it  will  not  last  long. 

Reply.  This  mixle  will  do,  but  not  f^r  a  long  time.  And  therefore  we  do 
not  read  of  the  Apostles  instituting  this  mode  of  living  wlien  they  passed  to 
the  nations  amonir  whom  the  Church  was  to  take  root  and  endure. 

Second  Mode.  To  have  possessions  in  common,  sutlicient  to  provide  tor 
all  members  of  the  community  out  of  what  the  property  brings  in,  as  is 
done  in  most  monasteries. 

Criticism.  Earthly  possessions  breed  solicitude,  as  well  tor  the  gathering 
in  of  the  returns  as  also  for  the  defence  ot  them  against  acts  ot  traud  and 
violence;  and  this  solicitude  is  all  the  greater  as  greater  possessi(Mis  arc  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  many.  In  this  way  then  the  ^wA  ot  voluntary  povert\ 
is  defeated,  at  least  in  the  case  of  many,  who  have  the  procuratorship  ot  these 
possessions.  Besides,  common  possession  is  wont  to  be  a  source  ot  discord. 

Reply.  The  administration   of  these  common  possessions  may  be  lett    to 

•  St  Thomas  deals  with  the  Aristotelian  virtue^  of  magn.inimity  and  inunihccrue  m  Sun.   Thcol.  2.1- z.t, 

44.    129,   134  {A'^uiK.u  Ethuu!,  II,   261,  2~8). 
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the  care  (^f  one  or  a  tew  persons,  and  the  rest  remain  wdthout  solicitude  for 
temporals,  tree  to  attend  to  spiritual  things.  Nor  do  they  who  undertake  this 
solicitude  for  others  lose  any  of  the  perfection  of  their  life:  for  what  they 
seem  to  lose  bv  detect  ot  quiet  they  recover  in  the  service  of  charity,  in  which 
pertection  consists.  Nor  is  there  any  loss  of  concord  by  occasion  of  this  mode 
of  common  possessions.  For  they  who  adopt  voluntary  poverty  ought  to  be 
persons  w  ho  despise  temporal  things;  and  such  persons  are  not  the  men  to 
quarrel  over  temporals. 

'lliird  mode.  To  live  by  the  labour  of  one's  hands,  as  St  Paul  did  and  ad- 
vised others  to  do.  JVe  ha'\>e  not  eaten  bread  of  any  one  for  nothing,  hut  in  labour 
and  jdtie^ue,  night  a  fid  day  Wording,  not  to  be  a  burden  to  any  of  you:  not  that  we 
hail  //'//  authority  to  atl  otherreise,  but  to  present  ourselves  to  you  as  a  model  for  you 
to  imitate:  for  when  -ice  were  with  you,  yfe  laid  do)Vn  to  you  the  rule,  if  any  man 
mil  not  'Xoorf  neither  let  him  eat  (2  Thess.  iii,  8-10). 

Qritieism.  It  seems  tolly  tor  one  to  abandon  what  is  necessary,  and  after- 
wards try  to  get  it  back  again  by  labour.  Moreover,  wdiereas  the  end  of  the 
counsel  of  voluntary  poverty  is  the  readier  following  of  Christ  in  freedom 
tVom  worKllv  solicitudes,  earning  one's  livelihood  by  one's  own  labour  is  a 
matter  of  more  anxiety  than  living  on  the  possessions  which  one  had  before, 
especially  if  they  were  a  modest  competency.  And  the  Lord  seems  to  forbid 
manual  labour  to  His  disciples  in  the  text:  Behold  the  fo'Vols  of  the  air,  for  they 
s',\i  n-d,  neither  do  they  reap:  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow,  they 
labour  not,  neither  do  they  spin  (Matt,  vi,  26,  28).  Moreover  this  mode  of 
living  is  inadequate.  Many  desire  a  perfect  life,  who  have  not  the  capacity 
for  earning  their  livelihood  by  labour,  not  having  been  brought  up  thereto: 
also  there  is  the  possibility  of  sickness.  And  no  little  time  must  be  spent  in 
labour  to  sutlice  for  earning  a  livelihood:  many  spend  their  whole  time  in 
labour,  and  yet  can  scarcely  live.  Thus  the  votaries  of  voluntary  poverty  will 
he  hindered  trom  study  and  spiritual  exercises;  and  their  poverty  will  be  more 
of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  perfection  of  their  life. 

^ply-  In  the  case  of  rich  men,  their  possessions  involve  solicitude  in  getting 
them  or  keeping  them;  and  the  heart  of  the  owner  is  drawn  to  them;  inconve- 
niences which  do  not  happen  to  one  whose  sole  object  is  to  gain  his  daily  bread 
by  the  lal)our  of  his  hands.  Little  time  is  suf^cient,  and  little  solicitude  is  ne- 
cessary, tor  gaining  by  the  labour  of  one's  hands  enough  to  support  nature: 
hut  tor  gathering  riches  and  supertiuities,  as  craftsmen  in  the  w^orld  propose, 
much  time  has  to  be  spent  and  much  solicitude  shown.  Our  Lord  in  the 
Cjospel  has  not  torbidden  labour  of  the  hands,  but  anxiety  of  mind  about  the 
necessaries  ot  lite.  He  did  not  say,  Do  not  labour,  but,  ^Be  not  solicitous.  And 
this  precept  He  entorces  by  an  argument  from  less  to  greater.  For  if  divine 
providence  sustains  l)irds  and  lilies,  which  are  of  inferior  condition,  and  can- 
not labour  at  those  works  whereby  men  get  their  livelihood,  much  more  wdll 
it  provide  tor  men,  who  are  of  worthier  condition,  and  to  whom  it  has  given 
a})ility  to  win  their  livelihood  by  their  own  labours.  It  is  the  exception  for  a 
man  not  to  be  able  to  win  enough  to  live  upon  by  the  labour  of  his  hands; 
and  an  institution  is  not  to  be  rejected  for  exceptional  cases.  The  remedy- 
is,  tor  him  whose  labour  is  not  enough  to  keep  him,  to  be  helped  out  either 
by  others  of  the  same  society,  who  can  make  more  by  their  labour  than  is 
necessary  tor  them,  or  by  others  who  are  well  off.  Nor  need  those  who  are 
content  with  little  spend  much  time  in  seeking  a  livelihood  by  the  labour 
ot  their  hands:   so  they  are  not  much  hindered  from  spiritual  works,  espe- 
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ciallv    as    in    working    with    their    h>uul>    thcv     can    think    *•!     dud    and 

praise  Him. 

Fourth  nvnic.  To  live  <^\\  the  ahn-  contributed  h\  other-,  \\h('  retain  their 
wealth.  Thi-  seem>  to  have  been  the  method  oh-er\ed  by  our  Lord:  tor  it  is 
said  that  sundrv  women  followed  Chri>t,  and  niniistcrcd  to  him  out  of  their 
means  (Luke  viii,  2,  3). 

Cr/tiiis^N.  It  >eem>  irrational  tor  one  to  abandon  hi>  own  .uid  live  («n  an- 
other's propertv, — or  tor  one  to  receive  of  anotlier  and  [xiv  him  back  n. -thing 
in  return.  There  is  no  improprietv  in  minister-  ot  the  altar  and  [M-eacher->,  to 
whom  the  people  are  indebted  f )r  doctrine  and  other  dnine  ^itt-,  receixing 
support  at  their  hands: /ir  f/ir  Lihdircy  is  u'orthy  of  his  h:n\  as  the  Lord  s.iys 
(Matt.  X,  10);  and  the^Apostle,  the  I/^rJ  hath  rJjimJ  that  thry  who  preach 
the  gospel  sh^jiiLl  live  hy  the  gospel  (i  Cor.  ix,  14).  But  it  is  an  a[>parent  abMir- 
ditv  for  these  persons  who  minister  to  the  [u-o[de  in  u^^  otlice  to  recei\e  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  the  [ieo[>le.  Others  moreover,  who  throuL^h  -ukiu> 
and  poverty  cannot  help  tliemsches,  must  lose  their  aim-  throui^h  the-e  p 
fessors  of  voluntarv  povertv,  >ince  men  neither  can  nur  will  sucour  a  i^rcat 
multitude  of  poor.  \h)reover  independence  of  spirit  is  particularly  rec]ui-ite 
for  perfect  virtue:  otherwise  men  easilv  become  partakers  in  other  [K-o[ile  > 
sins,  either  by  expres>lv  consentini;  to  them,  or  by  palliatini,^  or  dis^en^bliUL; 
them.  But  this  method  of  lite  is  a  great  drawback  t(^  such  independence,  for 
a  man  cannot  but  shrink  from  otfending  one  by  whose  patronage  he  lives. 
Moreover  the  necessitv  of  exposing  one's  necessities  to  withers,  and  begging 
relief,  renders  mendicants  objects  of  contenipt  ami  dislike,  whereas  {km-sohs 
who  take  up  a  perfect  life  ought  U)  be  reverenced  and  loveil.  But  it  anv  one 
will  praise  the  practice  o[  begging  as  condueive  to  humility,  he  seems  to  talk 
altogether  unreasonablv.  For  the  praise  of  humility  con-ists  in  despising  earthly 
exaltation,  such  as  comes  of  riches,  honours,  fime,  but  not  m  dcsj^ising  Imti- 
ness  of  virtue,  for  in  that  respect  we  ought  to  be  magnanimous.  That  then 
would  be  a  blameworthy  humility,  f  )r  the  sake  of  w  hich  any  one  should  do 
anything  derogatory  to  loftiness  of  virtue.  But  the  practice  ot  begging  is  so 
deroiratorv,  as  well  because  it  is  more  virtuous  to  '^ive  than  to  receive,  as 
also  because  there  is  a  look  of  hlthy  lucre  about  it. 

Reply.  There  is  no  improprietv  in  him  being   supportevl   by  the   aim-   "t 
others,  who  has  abandoned   his   own   possessions  tor  the  sake   ot   something 
that  turns  to  the  protit  of  others.  Were  this  not  so,  human  society  could  not 
go  on.    If  every  one  Inisied  himself  onlv  about  hi-  own   atlairs,  there  would 
be  no  one  to  minister  to  the  general  advantage.   The   best   thing  the:i    tor 
human  society  (liominiim  societati)   is  that  they  who  neglect  the  care  ot    their 
own  interests  to  .serve  the  general  advantage,  should   be  suj^ported   by  tho-e 
whose  advantage  thev  serve.  Theretore  do  -oldiers  live   on   pay  proxitied   l^y 
others,  and  civil  rulers  are  provided  tor  out  ot  the  common   tund.    But  thev 
who   embrace   voluntarv   povertv   to   follow   Christ,  certainlv  abandon   what 
they  have  to  serve  the  common  advantage,  enlighteidng  the  people  by  wisilom, 
learning  and  example,  or  sustaining   them   by  their  prayer  and   intercession. 
Hence  there  is  nothiuLj  base  in  their  living  on  what   thev  get   trom   other-, 
seeing  that  thev   make  a   greater   return,    receiving   temporals   and    helfMiig 
others  in  spirituals.  Hence  the  Apostle  says:   Let  your  ahundanee  in  temporads 
supply  their  want,  that  their  ahundanee  in   spirituals  also   may  supply  your  ^wmt 
(2  Cor.  viii,   14:  cf.   Rom.   xv,    27).    For   he  who  abets  another   becomes  a 
partner  in  his  work,  whether  for  good  or  evil.    By  their  example  t)ther  men 
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become  less  attached   to  riches,  seeing  them  abandon  riches  altogether  for 
the  sake  of  [^-rtection.  And  the  less  one  loves  riches,  the  more  ready  will  he 
be  to  m:;ke  distribution  of  his  riches  in  other's  need:  hence  they  who  embrace 
voluntarv    povertv   are   Useful   to  other  poor   people,   provoking  the   rich   to 
uork-  of  mercy  In  word  and  example.  Nor  do  they  lose  their  liberty  of  spirit 
for  the  little  tliev  receive  from  others  f)r  their  sustenance.   A  man  does  not 
lose    hi^   independence   except    tor   things   that   become  predominant  in   his 
affections:  f)r  thing-  that  a  man  despises,  if  they  are  given  to  him,  he  does 
not  lo-e  his  libertv.   Nor   is  tliere  any  unseemliness  in   their  exposing  their 
necessities,  and  asking  what  they  need  either  for  themselves  or  others.  The 
Apostles  are  read   to  have  done 'so   (2  Cor.  viii,  ix).    Such  begging  does  not 
render  men  contemptible,  if  it   is  done  moderately,  for  necessaries,  not  for 
supertiuities,  without  importunity,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
the  per-ons  asked,  and  place  and  time.  There  is  no  shadow  of  disgrace  about 
buch  begging,  though  there  would  be,  if  it  w^ere  done  with   importunity  or 
without  discretion. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  humiliation  in  begging,  as  having  a  thing 
clone  to  vou  is  less  honourable  than  doing  it,  and  receiving  than  giving,  and 
obevmu  n)val  power  than  governing  and  reigning.  The  spontaneous  embrac- 
nm'of  humiliations  is  a  practice  of  humility,  not  in  any  and  every  case,  but 
when  it  is  done  f  )r  a  needful  purpose:  for  humility,  being  a  virtue,  does 
nothing  indiscreetly.  It  is  then  not  humility  but  folly  to  embrace  any  and 
every  humiliation: 'but  where  virtue  calls  for  a  thing  to  be  done,  it  belongs 
to  humility  not  to  shrink  from  doing  it  for  the  humiliation  that  goes  with 
It,  f  )r  instance,  not  to  refuse  some  mean  service  where  charity  calls  upon 
vou  so  to  help  vour  neighbour.  Thus  then  where  begging  is  requisite  for 
the  perfection  of  a  life  n\  poverty,  it  is  a  point  of  humility  to  bear  this 
humiliation.  Sometimes  too,  even  where  our  own  duty  does  not  require  us 
to  embrace  humiliations,  it  is  an  act  of  virtue  to  take  them  up  in  order  to 
encourage  others  by  our  example  more  easily  to  bear  what  is  incumbent  on 
them:  tor  a  -general  sometimes  will  d(^  the  office  of  a  common  soldier  to 
encourage  the  rest.  Sometimes  again  we  may  make  a  virtuous  use  ot  humilia- 
tion- as  a  medicine.  Thus  if  any  one's  mind  is  prone  to  undue  self-exaltation, 
he  mav  with  advantage  make'  a  moderate  use  of  humiliations,  either  self- 
imposed  or  imposed  Iw  others,  so  to  check  the  elation  of  his  spirit  by  putting 
him-elf  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  class  of  the  community  in  the  doing  of 
mean  otlices. 

Fifth  mode.  There  have  also  been  some  who  said  that  the  votaries  of  a 
perfect  life  should  take  no  thought  cither  for  begging  or  labouring  or  laying 
up  anvthing  for  themselves,  but  should  expect  their  sustenance  from  God 
alone,' according  to  the  texts,  Be  not  solicitous,  and,  Take  no  thought  Jor  the 
morrow  (Matt,  vi,  25,  34). 

Criticism.  This  seems  quite  an  irrational  proceeding.  For  it  is  foolish  to 
wish  an  end  and  omit  the  means  ordained  to  that  end.  Now  to  the  end  of 
eating  there  is  ordained  some  human  care  of  providing  oneselt  with  food. 
They  then  who  cannot  live  without  eating  ought  to  have  some  solicitude 
about  seeking  their  food.  There  follows  also  a  strange  absurdity:  for  by 
paritv  of  reasoning  one  might  say  that  he  will  not  walk,  or  open  his  mouth 
to  eat,  or  avoid  a  stone  falling,  or  a  sword  striking  him,  but  expect  God  to 
do  all,  which  is  tantamount  to  tempting  God.* 

•  See  Sum.  -Jhed.  2.v2x,  q.  97,  O/"  'Tempting  God,      having  a  safe  line  of  aftion  open  to  him,  unreasonably 
where  the  gloss  is  quoted:  "  He  tempts  God,  who,      puts  himself  in  danger  by  way  of  makmg  trial  of  the 
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Reply.  It  is  quite  an  irrational  error  to  suppose  that  all  solicitude  about 
making  a  livelihood  i>  torbidden  by  the  Lorth  Kverv  action  recjuire^  care: 
it  then  a  man  ought  to  ha\e  no  solicitude  about  temporal  things,  it  tnllows 
that  he  should  do  nothing  temporal,  which  i^  neithei"  a  possible  nor  a  reason- 
able course.  For  God  has  prescribed  to  every  being  action-  according  to  tlic 
peculiarity  of  it-  nature.  Man,  l)eing  made  up  ot' a  nature  .it  once  >[M'ritu.il 
and  corporeal,  mu-t  by  divine  ordinance  exerci-e  boddy  action-;  and  at  the 
same  time  have  spiritual  aim-;  and  he  i>  the  more  [icrtect,  the  more  -}>iritu.!i 
his  ami-  are.  But  it  i-  not  a  mode  ot  pertection  [M-oper  to  ni.ui  to  omit  boddv 
a(^tion:  bodily  actions  ser\e  necessary  pur[>ose-  in  the  [ire-er\  atioii  ot  lite; 
and  whoever  omit^  them  neglects  hi-  lite,  which  he  i-  bound  to  pre-er\e. 
To  look  tor  aid  trom  Ciod  in  matters  in  which  ofie  can  hel[t  one^elt"  by  one's 
ow^n  action,  and  ^o  to  leave  that  action  out,  is  a  piece  ot'  tollv  anil  a  temptini: 
ot  God:  tor  it  is  proper  to  the  divine  goodness  to  [provide  tor  things,  not 
immediately  by  doing  everything  itself,  but  by  moving  other  things  to  then- 
own  proper  action  (Chap.  LXXVII).  We  mu.st  not  then  omit  the  means  ot" 
helping  ourselves,  ami  expect  God  to  help  u-  in  detect  of  all  action  of  our 
own:  that  is  inconsi>tent  with  the  divine  ordinance  and  with    His  L'oodne-s. 

But  because,  though  it  rest?,  with  us  to  act,  still  that  our  actions  shall 
attain  their  due  end  does  not  re-t  with  us,  owinu:  to  obstacles  that  m;.v  ari-e, 
the  success  that  each  one  shall  have  in  his  action  comes  uiuier  divine  arrange- 
ment.  The  Lord  then  lavs  it  down  that  we  ou'.du  not  to  be  solicitous  tor  what 
does  not  belong  to  us,  that  is,  for  the  success  of  our  action-:  but  He  ha-  \vA 
forbidden  us  to  be  solicitous  about  what  does  belong  to  us,  that  is,  h)r  the 
work  which  we  ourselves  do.  It  is  not  then  to  act  against  the  precept  of  tlie 
Lord,  to  teel  solicituce  f)r  the  thini,^-  which  have  to  be  done;  but  he  uoes 
against  the  precept,  who  is  solicitous  tor  what  may  turn  out  eyen  when 
(etkim  si)  he  does  all  that  is  in  his  power  to  do,  and  takes  due  [irecautions 
beforehand  [prdcmittat)  to  meet   the  ct)ntingency  of  such    untoward   e\ents. 

When  that  is  done,  we  ought  to  hope  in  (rod's  [providence,  by  whom 
even  the  birds  and  herbs  are  sustained.*  To  teel  solicitude  on  such  [Joints 
seems  to  appertain  to  the  error  of  the  Cientiles  who  deny  divine  providence. 
Theretore  the  Lord  concludes  that  we  should  td{c  no  tinu^ht  f'jy  the  ni^rrAV 
(Matt,  vi,  34),  by  which  He  has  not  f)rbidden  us  to  lav  up  betimes  things 
needtul  tor  the  morrow;  but  He  forl)ids  that  solicitude  about  tuture  e\ents 
which  goes  with  a  sort  of  despair  of  the  divine  assistance,  as  also  the  allow- 
ing ot  the  solicitude  that  will  have  to  be  entertained  to-morrow  to  come  mi 
betore  its  time  perversely  to-day  :t  for  every  day  brinirs  its  t)vvn  solicitude; 
hence  it  is  added,  Sufficient  Jhr  the  day  is  the  e^i/  thereof. 


possibility  ut  .1  divine  deliverance."  It  will  be  seen 
that  St  Thomas  agrees  with  thi>  Criticism,  and  nukes 
no  defence  of  ihi-  Fifth  Mode.  I  think  it  likely  to 
have  been  extracted  trom  Fri.ir  Cier.irJ.\  ln:roc/uciij>i 
to  the  Eternjl  Goipei,  whuh  was  vehemently  attacked 
by  William  of  St  Amour,  and  condemned  also  b\  St 
rhoma<:  indeed  it  i>  the  rir^t  utterance  of  the  then 
nascent  •^cer  of  the  Fraticc'di.  In  tiie  HrL\iar\-  Legend 
of  St  Cajetan,  the  founder  of  'I'hcatIIlc^,  who  were 
approved  by  Clement  \'II,  we  re.id :  "He  m-tituted 
an  Order  of  ClerR>  Regular,  who  should  lay  aMdc  the 
solicitude  of  all  temporal  thing-,  ^wA  neither  po-c- 
revenues,  nor  beg  the  mean-  of  sul-i>tence  trom  the 
faithiul,but  livesolelyon  aim-  -pontancou-ly  offered." 


But  as  these  religious  lived  in  public,  and  their  pro- 
fession and  mode  of  life  was  known,  their  very  going 

ahout,  prea^hin^  and  working  for  soul-,  \\a-  a  virtual 
appeal  to  charit\.  Tl!;-  rhcitme-  flourished  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  still  had  turj-e^  in  Italv  m  1S4;, 
1  his  passage  is  obscurely  worded,  and  would 
not  make  Fngli-li,  if  rendered  litcralh.  'I"he  text 
too  neeJ.-  correetion,  a-  I  ha\e  marked. 

t  Read,  Kc'  male  occupet  hoiiie  soli  itu.hj  (not  soluitu- 
</'.'';  (•''.')  jUiU-  crit  f\i'^enJ.:  m  craitino.  The  -en-e  oi  being 
heprthr.td  1-  r.idu.i!  :n  the  Latin  o<\upc:  e.g.  Horace, 
Si2t.  I,  IX,  6,  'lun-ui.i  >,j  f  ;,  upn  {\  ,ut  in  with  a  good- 
bye). 
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CHAP'I  KR  CXXXIV   In  what  the  Good  of  Poverty  consists 

LViX  us  observe  in  riches  what  is  to  be  thought  of  poverty.  Exterior 
riches  are  necessary  to  the  good  of  virtue  inasmuch  as  by  them  we 
suj'port  the  body  and  succour  t)ther  people.  Means  to  an  end  must 
den\e  their  gootiness  from  the  end.  Exterior  riches  therefore  must  be  some 
sort  of  a  good  to  n^an,  still  not  a  principal  but  a  secondary  good:  for  the 
principal  L[('od  is  the  end, — other  things  are  good  as  subordinate  to  the  end. 
Theref  Me  it  has  been  held  that  the  virtues  are  the  greatest  of  good  things 
to  man,  and  exterior  riches  the  least.  Now  the  means  to  any  end  must  be 
checked  by  the  requirements  of  that  end.*"  Riches  therefore  are  so  far  forth 
'^ood  as  they  make  t(^r  the  exercise  of  virtue.  But  if  that  measure  is  exceeded, 
and  the  exercise  of  virtue  impeded  by  them,  they  are  no  longer  to  be  counted 
amonL:;good  but  among  evil  things.  Hence  it  comes  about  that  the  possession 
of  riches  is  a  good  thing  tor  some  men,  who  turn  them  to  a  virtuous  use; 
and  WW  e\il  thinu;  for  other  men,  who  thereby  are  withdrawn  from  virtue, 
either  by  excessive  solicitude  or  excessive  affection  for  their  wxalth,  or  by 
elation  of  mind  thence  arising. 

But  there  are  virtues  of  the  active  life  and  virtues  of  the  contemplative 
lite;  and  these  twc^  orders  of  virtues  make  use  of  riches  in  different  w^ays. 
I'he  contem[ilative  virtues  need  riches  solely  tor  the  sustenance  of  natureif 
the  active  virtues  as  well  tor  this  purpose  as  also  for  the  further  purpose  of 
helping  a  neighbour.  Hence  the  contemplative  life  is  more  perfect  in  this, 
that  it  requires  fewer  earthly  aids,  its  attention  being  wholly  given  to  divine 
things.  Hence  the  Apostle  says:  Having  food,  ami  whereVpith  to  be  clothed^  with 
t/iese  let  us  he  content  (i   Tim.  vi,  8). 

Poverty  t  len  is  praiseworthy,  inasmuch  as  it  delivers  a  man  from  the 
vices  in  wliich  some  men  are  entangled  by  riches.  Again,  inasmuch  as  it 
removes  the  solicitude  that  goes  with  wealth,  it  is  useful  to  some  persons, 
namely,  to  those  who  have  the  gitt  of  occupying  themselves  with  better 
things;  but  hurttul  to  others,  who,  set  tree  from  this  solicitude,  busy  them- 
selves about  worse  things. |  But  in  so  far  as  poverty  takes  away  the  good 
that  comes  of  riches,  namely,  the  helping  ot  other  people,  and  hinders  self- 
support,  it  is  simply  \\\  evil,  except  in  so  far  as  the  loss  of  the  power  of 
helping  neighbours  in  temporals  may  be  compensated  by  the  advantage  of  a 
free  attention  to  divine  and  spiritual  things.  But  the  good  of  one's  own 
subsistence  is  so  necessary,  that  the  lack  of  it  can  be  compensated  by  no  other 
good:  tor  on  the  offer  of  no  other  good  should  a  man  deprive  himself  of  the 
means  ot  supporting  his  own  life.    Poverty  therefore  is  praiseworthy,  when 


I  hi-  is  tlie  great  Ari'^totelian  and  Ignatian 
max;m,  "  tiie  end  m  view  prescribes  limits  to  the 
means"  {Pcl'ttus  I,  w.SpintUiil Exrrc'ues,  Fundamen- 
tal Principle:  al-o  the  ijuotation  m  note,  p.  299). 

t  Not  a'-o  for  the  puri  hase  of  books  and  >cientific 
instrument^;  or  again  for  the  building  and  furnishing 
of  the  glorious  churche-,  whieh  -ome  contemplative 
Order,-  erci.  t,  to  the  glory  of  Ciod,  and  the  joy  of  men 
to  whom  it  IS  gi\en  to  see  their  g!or\  .' 

♦  "On  the  ^aylng  of  Gregory,  'Often  thev  who 
might  have  contemplated  God  m  peace  and  quiet, 
have  fallen  and  given  way  under  the  burden  of  occu- 
pations and  others  who,  had  they  had  occupation, 
would  have  lived  well  and  profitably  to  mankind, 
have  perished  under  the  sword  of  their  own  peace 


and  quiet,' — it  is  to  be  remarked  that  persons  of 
strong  passionate  inclinations,  which  tempt  them  to 
impetuous  anions,  are,  absolutely  speaking,  better 
fitted  for  an  adivc  life,  owing  to  the  restlessness  of 
their  spirit.  Hence  Gregory  says:  '  Some  are  so  rest- 
less that  if  they  get  rest  from  labour,  they  labour 
all  the  more  grievously,  because  the  more  liberty  and 
free  time  they  have  for  their  own  thoughts,  the  worse 
storms  they  endure  in  their  hearts.'  Others  again 
have  naturally  a  purity  and  peace  of  soul  fitting  them 
for  contemplation;  and  if  these  persons  are  totally  set 
aside  for  adive  occupations,  they  will  suffer  loss  " 
{Sum.  •Jheol.  2a-2ae,  q.  182,  art.  4:  Aquinas  Ethicui^ 
II,  390). 
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it  delivers  a  man  from  earthlv  cares,  and  he  tfierehv  arri\^es  to  give  his  mind 
more  freelv  to  divine  and  spiritual  thinL;>,  vet  >o  that  he  retains  the  nuans 
of  lawful  self-support,  whereunto  not  much  [^roxisiou  i>  requisite.  Ami  the 
less  solicitude  any  method  ot  povertv  involves,  the  more  pr.n.scworthv  is  that 
povertv.  But  poverty  is  not  more  praiseworthv,  the  L^^reater  it  is:  *■  U)v  powirx 
is  not  good  in  itselt,  but  onlv  inasmuch  as  it  rem(»\cs  tVoni  a  manV  path  the 
obstacles  of  his  treely  applving  himselt  to  spit  itual  things;  hence  the  nuMMire 
of  such  removal  of  obstacles  is  the  measure  of  the  goodne.s.s  of  poxertw  And 
this  is  a  general  principle  with  respect  to  all  creatures:  thev  are  good  onh 
in  so  tar  as  thev  lead  to  virtue,  n(U  in  themscl\■e^.  i" 


CHAPTER  CXXXVn    Argiuncuts  agauist  Perpetual  (^j/ifi/ience^ 

with  Replies 

ARG.   I.  The  good  of  the  species  is  more  godlike  than   the  good  of 
the  individual.  He  then  who  abstains  altogether  from  the  act  whereby 
the  species  is   perpetuated,  sins   niore   than    he  would    bv  abstaining 
from  the  idi  whereby  the  individual  i^  preserved,  namelv,  eating  and  drinking. 

Reply.  Things  that  belong  to  the  necessitv  "f  the  indi\idual  stand  on  a 
different  footing  trom  things  that  belong  to  the  necessitv  of  the  community. 
In  the  necessities  of  the  individual,  individual  provision  must  be  made:  every 
one  must  make  use  ot  meat  and  drink.  But  in  the  necessities  ^A  the  cominu- 
nitv  it  is  neither  needtul  nor  possible  tor  the  otiice  of  meeting  such  needs  tu 
be  assigned  to  everv  individual.  Manv  things  are  necessarv  to  a  multitude  of 
men,  which  no  one  individual  can  attend  to:  theref 're  there  must  bedifterent 
offices  for  different  persons,  as  in  tlie  bodv  the  several  members  have  then- 
several  functions.  Since  then  procreation  is  not  a  netessit\  of  the  iiuli\  idujJ, 
but  a  necessity  ot  the  species,  there  is  ii')  need  f  )r  all  men  to  be  procreants; 
but  some  men  mav  abstain,  and  devote  themselves  to  other  otlices,  as  t')  tlu- 
life  ot  a  soldier  or  a  contemplative. 

Arg.  2.  By  divine  ordinance  there  are  given  to  man  members  a[n  tor 
procreation,  and  a  force  of  appetite  inciting  him  thereto:  whoever  then 
altogether  abstains  trom  procreation  seems  to  resist  the  ordinance  (A'  (ioJ,. 

Reply.  Divine  providence  gives  to  man  endowments  necessarv  f  >r  the 
species  as  a  whole:  still  there  is  no  call  upon  everv  iiulividual  man  to  m>ike 
use  ot  everv  one  ot  these  endowments.  Thus  man  has  a  buiKling  ca}\K!t\ 
and  a  fighting  capacity:  yet  all  men  need  not  be  builders  or  soldiers;  neitiie*- 
need  every  one  applv  himself  to  procreation.} 

Arg.  3.  It  it  is  good  tor  one  man  to  lead  a  lite  of  continence,  it  is  hettei' 
for  many  so  to  do,  and  the  best  thing  of  all  would  be  for  all  to  do  it:  so  the 
human  race  would  become  extinct.^^ 


*  Again,  probably,  3.  remark  dirc(fled  .igainst  the 
Fraticelli.  The  render  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics 
will  recognise  the  Anstoteliani^m  of  thi^  paragraph, 
the  "outfit  sufficient  for  happiness." 

t  St  Thomas  here  speaks  ot  moral,  not  of  physi- 
cal goodness.  .'Ml  creatures  arc  physical!)'  good  in 
themselves  (Chap.  \'I1);  but  what  is  moral))-  good 
for  us  IS  not  the  mere  having  and  enjoying  of  thi-  or 
that  particular  creature,  but  the  u>c  that  we  put  it 
to.  Possessions  perish  and  change  hands;  the  credit 
of  the  use  we  put  them  to  alone  is  eternal.  Their 
ivorkj  follow  them  (Apoc.  xiv,  13). 


t  No  economist  desires  this  in  our  time.  A  cor- 
rupt ^oclcty  is  threatened  by  a  precisely  opposite  peril. 

^  If  It  i^  good  for  one  man  to  blow  a  horn,  it 
\\()u!J  be  a  good  thing  for  the  whole  population  to 
turn  horn-i'ldw  cr-.-  -  \\\\-  precious  style  ot  argument, 
hw  no  mcmi  w\  iiiu  i)niini)n  -t)  Ic,  a--umes  that  you 
cannot  have  too  mm  h  (jt  a  good  thing;  w  hii  \\  is  true 
(jt  faith,  hope,  \\\-\  ^\\.\x\\\,  and  ot  all  end-,  as  such, 
but  never  ot  mean,  (notev,  pp.  290,  29*;,  3*^5)* 
Celibacy,  like  povert)',  i>  not  an  end  m  it>elf 
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Reply.  h>om  things  necessary  to  the  community,  though  it  be  better 
f )r  individuals  to  abstain,  when  one  is  given  to  better  things,  still  it  is  not 
good  tor  all  to  abstain.  This  is  apparent  in  the  order  of  the  universe.  Though 
a  pure  spirit  is  better  than  a  bodilv  substance,  still  that  would  not  be  a  better 
but  a  moie  imperfect  universe,  in  which  there  were  pure  spirits  alone.  Though 
the  eve  is  better  than  the  foot,  it  would  not  be  a  perfect  animal  that  had  not 
both  eve  and  toot.  So  neither  w^ould  the  state  of  the  commonwealth  of  man- 
kind be  iKTfeff,  unless  there  were  some  applied  to  a6ts  of  procreation,  and 
others  abstaining  trom  such  acts  and  given  to  contemplation. 

.7a\'.  4.  Chastitv,  like  t)ther  virtues,  lies  in  the  mean.  Therefore  he  acts 
aL^Min^t  virtue,  who  altogether  abstains  from  the  gratification  of  his  appetites.* 

Reply.  This  obje^^tion  has  been  alreadv solved  in  treatingof  poverty  (Chapp. 
CXXXl'l,  CXXXV,  arg.  6).  Irrational  abstinence  from  all  [lawful]  sexual 
pleasures  is  called  the  vice  of  insensibility:  but  a  rational  abstinence  [from 
all  even  lawt'ul  f)rms  of  such  gratification]  is  a  virtue  exceeding  the  com- 
mon measure  of  man,  f  )r  it  puts  man  in  some  sort  of  participation  of  the 
likeness  of  God.  Hence  virginitv  is  said  to  be  allied  to  angels. t 

Hut  though  we  sav  in  general  that  it  is  better  for  one  individual  to  observe 
continence  than  to  use  marriage,  it  mav  very  well  be  that  for  some  other  indi- 
vidual the  second  course  is  the  better.  Hence  the  Lord  savs:  Not  all  men  ta\e 
this  yvorJ:  whoey^'r  eii//  fci{e,  let  him  take  (Matt,  xix,   i  i,   12). 


CHAPTER  CY.')<.^Y^-Against  those  -joho  find  fault  with  Vows 

SO^U^  have  taken  it  for  a  folly  to  bind  oneself  by  vow  to  obey  another, 
or  to  obser\e  anv  practice:  for  there  is  more  of  virtue  in  a  good  a(5f  as 
there  is  more  (A  freedom:  hence  the  praiseworthiness  of  virtuous  adts 
seem>  to  be  diminished  bv  their  being  done  under  necessity  of  obedience  or  vow. 
l>ut  these  ca\illers  seem  to  lie  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  necessity.  For 
there  is  a  :\sofold  necessitv:  a  necessitv  of  constraint,  and  this  diminishes  the 
praiseworthiness  of  virtuous  acts,  as  telling  against  their  voluntariness:  tor 
that  Is  df  ne  under  constraint,  which  is  contrary  to  the  will.  There  is  again 
a  necessitv  springiuLi:  out  of  interior  inclination;  and  this,  far  from  diminish- 
ing, increjses  the  credit  of  a  virtuous  att:  for  it  makes  the  will  tend  to  the 
a6t  of  virtue  all  the  more  earnestlv-  For  evidentlv,  the  more  perfect  the  habit 
of  virtue  is,  with  all  the  more  force  does  it  urge  the  wdll  to  the  adi  of  virtue 
and  leaves  it  less  chance  of  swerving.  Nay,  if  it  attains  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  pertVction,  it  induces  a  st)rt  of  necessitv  of  well-doing,  as  will  appear  in 
the  case  of  the  Blessed,  whe)  cannot  sin  (B.  IV,  Chap.  XCII) ;  nor  yet  is  there 
anvthmg  therebv  lost  either  to  the  freedom  of  the  will  or  to  the  goodness  of 
tlie  act.  There  is  another  necessity  derived  from  the  bearing  of  the  means  on 


*  lie  \wx\  or  ma)'  not  l^e  acting  virtaou^l)■,  but 
at  least  he  is  not  acting  against  the  cardinal  virtue  ot 
temperance,  of  which  chastity  is  a  part.  Temperance 
is  a  negative  virtue:  its  sole  otHcc  is  to  rcstra  n:  it 
never  urges  an\-  on<c  to  anv  gratifuation  ot  appetite: 
"for  inclination  to  ihe  proper  objects  of  any  facul- 
ties does  not  belong  to  the  habit,  but  rather  is  of  the 
very  essence  o^  the  -aid  faculties  "  {S>um.  T'-col.  x.x-zx, 
q.  ^i,  art.  i,  in  Lorp.)  Cf.  .-Vrriaga  De  h^bituuis  et 
i.'tutr-u:,  di-p.  ^6,  nn.  4.,  ^,6;  and  Ethics  and P\atural 
Ltus,  pp.  91,  (^^,  ed.  3,  a  euriou^  and  little  noticed 
point  of  Eth.o. 


t  Celibacy  can  be  justitied  on  mere  natural  and 
rational  grounds  in  this  sense,  that  no  cogent  reasons 
are  apparent  making  it  a  man's  duty  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  marry.  But  celibacy  does  not  amount 
to  a  virtue  except  when  it  is  embraced  on  super- 
natural grounds,  that  is  to  say,  on  grounds  of  faith 
and  love  of  God  in  Christ. 

The  chapter  next  translated  is  the  justitication  of 
the  vow  of  obedience. 
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the  end  in  view,  as  when  it  i.>  >.iici  to  he  nccesN.iry  for  one  to  hiul  a  >hi[^  in 
order  to  crob.^  the  ^ea.  But  neither  doe^  thi>  nece^sitv  di^llnl^h  the  trce- 
dom  of  the  will  or  the  g()odne>>  ot  the  aCt>:  nav  rather,  tor  one  to  act  as 
doing  something  necessary  to  an  end  is  in  it>elt  [^raisew orthv,  and  all  tlu- 
more  praiseworthy  the  better  tlie  end.  But  it  will  he  ^een  that  the  nece--itv 
of  observing  what  one  has  vowed  to  observe,  or  obeying  the  superior  uiukr 
whom  one  has  placed  oneselt,  is  not  a  necessity  ot  constraint:  nor  again  i^  it 
a  necessity  arising  out  ot  interior  inclination,  but  out  ot  the  bearing  oi  means 
on  the  end:  for  it  is  necessary  tor  the  yotar\-  to  do  this  or  that,  it  the  now 
is  to  be  fulfilled,  or  the  obedience  ke[U.  Since  then  these  are  praiseworthy 
ends,  inasmuch  as  they  are  acts  \s  hereby  a  man  submits  hiniNelt  to  (jod,  the 
aforesaid  necessity  takes  otF  nothing  from  the  [M'ai^e  ot  \irtue. 

From  yet  another  point  ot  view  the  tultilment  ot  a  \'ow,  or  ot  a  superior's 
commands,  tor  God's  sake,  is  wt)rthy  ot  greater  [iraisc  or  reward,  b'or  as  one 
act  may  bean  act  of  two  vices,  in  tliat  the  act  ot  one  \ice  is  tlirected  to  the 
end  of  another  vice, — e.g.,  when  one  steals  to  commit  tornication,  inwhieli 
case  the  act  is  hpecitically  one  of  avarice,  but  intentionally  one  ot  lust,''"' — ^o 
in  the  same  way  the  act  ot  one  \irtue  may  be  directed  to  the  act  ot  anothei" 
virtue,  as  when  one  gives  tor  charity,  in  which  case  the  act  is  specihcally  one 
of  liberality,  but  tinally  one  of  charity:  such  an  act  is  more  praiseworthy  tor 
the  greater  virtue  of  charity  than  for  liberality:  hence,  thou'di  the  liberality 
come  to  fall  short,  the  act  will  be  more  praiseworthy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  re- 
ferred to  charity,  and  worthv  of  Li^reater  reward,  than  it  it  were  done  with 
greater  liberality,  but  not  in  view  of  charity. f  L^et  us  suppose  then  a  man 
doing  some  aCt  ot  virtue,  say,  fisting,  or  restraining  his  sexual  passion :  it  he 
does  this  without  a  vow,  it  will  be  an  act  of  chastity,  or  abstinence:  but  ir 
he  does  it  under  a  vow,  it  is  t\irther  referable  to  another  virtue,  that  virtue 
to  which  it  belongs  to  vow  and  pay  one's  vow  s  to  God,  which  is  called  the 
virtue  of  religion,  a  higher  virtue  th.m  chastity,  or  abstinence,  as  putting  us  in 
a  right  rekition  with  Ciod.  The  act  of  abstinence  theretore,  or  continence, 
will  be  more  praiseworthy  inasmuch  as  it  is  done  under  vow,  even  though 
the  doer  of  it  does  not  take  sc>  much  delight  in  his  abstinence,  or  continence: 
that  deficiency  i:^  made  up  by  hib  taking  delight  in  a  higher  virtue,  which  is 
religion. 

If  any  one  dcK^s  anything  for  God,  he  otTers  the  act  to  God,  such  as  it  is: 
but  if  hedoes  it  under  a  vow,  he  offers  to  God  not  only  the  act  but  also  the 
power:  thus  he  clearly  has  the  intention  ot  rendering  to  (jod  some  greater 
service.  Therefore  his  act  will  be  the  more  virtuous  by  reason  ot  the  greatei' 
good  intended,  even  though  another  shows  himself  more  fervent  in  the 
execution. 

Moreover,  the  will  that  goes  befire  a  deed,  virtually  endures  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  doing  of  it;  and  renders  it  praiseworthy,  even  when 
the  agent  in  the  execution  of  his  wH)rk  is  not  thinking  of  the  purpose  tor 
which  he  began:  for  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  who  has  undertaken  a  journey 
for  God's  sake,  to  be  actually  thinking  of  God  at  every  step  of  the  journey. 
But  clearly  he  who  has  vowed  to  do  a  thing  has  willed  it  more  intensely  than 
another  who  simply  has  a  purpose  ot  doing  it;  because  he  has  not  imlv  willed 

•  Or  when,  a  too  familiar  example,  a  poor  rrea-  t  A  very  .iiiii-utilit.in.ui  loiu  !u-;on.  Hut  -urcly  I 

turc  goes  upon  the  streets  to  earn  mono)' to  gel  Jrunk;  am  more  obliged  to  a  man  wIid  gives  me  half-aM.  rown, 
she  is  an  inebriate  rather  than  otherwise  a  bad noman.       because  he  wants  to  make   iriends  with    me,  th.aii  to 

another  who  gives  me  a  sovereign,  Jesirmg   never  to 

see  my  tace  again. 
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to  do  it,  but  also^has  willed  to  fortify  himself  against  failing  to  do  it.  This 
oriunn.d  earnestness  of  will  renders  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow,  wdth  more  or 
less  of  earne-tnes-,  praiseworthy,  even  when  the  wdll  is  not  adtually  fixed  on 
the  work,  or  is  fixed  on  it  but  languidly.  Thus  what  is  done  under  vow  is 
more  i^raisew  orthy  than  what  is  done  without  vow,  other  conditions  how^- 
eyer  l)eing  equal. ^ 


CHAP  FER  QXl.-That  ?ieither  all  Qood  JVorks  nor  all  Sins 

are  equal'\ 

COUNSI^LS  are  not  given  except  of  the  better  good.  But  in  the  divine 
law  there  are  given  counsels  of  poverty  and  continency:  these  then  are 
better  than  the  use  of  matrimony  and  the  possession  of  temporal 
estate,  uhich  things  however  are  quite  consistent  with  virtuous  action. 

2.  A6ts  are  specitied  by  their  objects.  The  better  therefore  the  object,  the 
more  virtuous  will  be  the  AtX  according  to  its  species.  But  the  end  is  better 
than  the  means  thereto;  and  in  the  category  of  means  the  better  is  that  which 
comes  nearer  to  the  end.  Therefore  among  human  acts  that  is  the  best, 
which  tends  straight  to  God,  the  last  end;  and  after  that,  an  adt  is  better  in 
it^  species  according  as  its  object  is  nearer  to  God. 

\.  CJood  is  in  human  acts  according  as  they  are  regulated  by  reason.  But 
some  acts  come  nearer  to  reason  than  others:  aCts  wdiich  are  a(^ts  of  reason 
itself  have  more  of  the  good  of  reason  in  them  than  the  adts  of  the  low^er 
powers  commanded  by  reason. | 

4.  The  commandments  of  the  law^  are  best  fulfilled  by  love  (Chap. 
CXX\TII).  But  one  man  may  do  his  duty  out  of  greater  love  than  another. 

6.  The  better  act  is  the  \t\  of  the  better  virtue.  But  one  virtue  is  better 
than  another:  thus  munificence  is  better  than  liberality,  and  high-souled 
conduct  in  a  high  position  [magnanimhas)  than  decency  in  a  lowly  state 
^mnderantia^  i.e.,  ^uTpu.rrji:) . 

Hence  it  is  said:  Hr  ivhn  joineth  his  'Ipirgin  in  marriage  doth  'Voell :  hut  he 
'Voho  joincth  hir  not  doth  hettcr  (i    Cor.  vii,  38). 

By  the  same  reasons  it  appears  that  not  all  sins  are  equal:  for  one  sin 
goes  wider  of  the  last  end  than  another  sin,  is  a  greater  perversion  of  the 
order  ot  reason,  and  does  greater  harm  to  one's  neighbour.  Hence  it  is  said: 
Tbou  has!  done  more  ]V/ehed  things  than  they  in  all  thy  '\oays  (Ezech.  xvi,  47). 

But  there  may  seem  to  be  some  reason  in  the  position  that  all  virtuous 


Nevertheless  it  remain^  m  the  highest  degree 
desirable  that  the  vows  of  religion  be  heartily  observed 
and  never  regretted.  To  serve  this  end,  a  novitiate 
is  prefixed  to  the  taking  of  them,  that  they  may  be 
appreciated,  desired,  and  made  matter  of  habitual 
pradlicc  before  they  ^ome  to  bind.  And  after  they 
are  taken,  the  love  of  them  l^   kept  up  by  constant 


contumaciously  and  contemptuously.  Now  there  is  a 
certain  contumaciousness  in  every  mortal  sin ;  and  one 
such  sin  is  enough  to  destroy  sanftity  and  superna- 
tural righteousness;  cf.  Ezcchiel  xxviii,  12,  13. 

\  Aristotle  probably  reckoned  an  ad  of  specula- 
tive wisdom,  or  a  >cient!fic  discovery,  to  be  a  better 
thiiig   than   an    adt   of  fortitude    or    temperance.    St 


meditation  and  praver.  Like  the  words  ofour  Saviour      Thomas  uses  Aristotelian   language,   but  can   hardly 


in  the  Gospel,  the  vows  of  religion  are  misinterpreted 
and  mi>iudgcd  in  the  abstract,  away  from  the  concrete 
fads  whu  h  artenu  their  first  pronouncement  and  their 
habitual  observance. 

t  Contrary  to  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics, 
refuted  also  in  $um.  Thcol.,  ia-2ae,  q.  73,  art.  2 
{Aqui'uu  Eth:-u.',  I,  2  i  i,  212).  The  text,  James  ii,  10, 
may  reier  to  the  breaking  of  even  one  commandment 


mean  more  by  it  than  this,  that,  other  things  being 
equal, an  ad  is  morally  better,  the  more  fully  it  repre- 
sents the  choice  of  *  reason,'  that  is,  of  the  'rational 
will.'  On  the  ethical  value  of  ads  of  pure  intelled,  as 
compared  with  ads  of  the  conative  faculties — a  diffi- 
cult point,  generally  negleded — cf.  Ethics  and  ts  atural 
Larv,  pp.  73-77,  Sect.  III. 
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acts  are  equal,  if  \vc  consider  that  every  virtiu)us  act  is  direCteii  to  a  tin,,!] 
^rood:  hence,  if  there  is  the  same  final  good  tor  all  virtuous  aCts,  they  nui^t 
all  be  equallv  good. — It  is  to  he  replied  that,  though  there  i^  one  hnal  end 
of  goodness,' nevertheless  there  is  a  ditFerence  of  degree  in  the  good  things 
tha't  are  referred  to  that  end,  some  of  them  being  better  than  others  an.! 
niL^her  to  the  last  cn^l.  Wcn^Q  there  will  be  degrees  ^a'  goodness  in  the  will 
and  its  acts  according  to  the  diversity  of  good  objects  to  which  the  will  and 
its  acts  are  terminated,  though  the  ultimate  end  be  the  same.' 

Or  a-^ain  it  mav  Ik-  argued  that  all  sins  are  equal  because  sin  m  hunuui 
acts  comes  solelv  of  overpassing  the  rule  (A  reason:  but  he  overpasses  the 
rule  of  reason  who  swerves  from  it  in  a  small  matter,  equally  with  him  who 
swerves  from  it  m  a  L-reat  one;  iust  as,  if  a  line  be  drawn,  not  to  be  over- 
stepped,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  court  whether  the  trespa^-er  ha^ 
overstepped  it  little  or  much;  or  as  a  boxer  is  cast,  once  he  has  gone  outside 
the  limits  of  the  ring,  little  or  much:  so  then,  once  a  man  has  oversteppetl 
the  bounds  of  reaMMi,  the  amount  of  his  transgression  makes  no  ditlerenee. 
On  careful  consideration,  however,  it  appears  that  in  all  cases  where  perfec- 
tion and  L^oodness  consists  in  a  certain  contormitv  to  measure,  the  e\il  will 
be  the  Lrreater,  tlie  greater  the  departure  from  that  due  contormitv.  'Y\n\> 
health  consists  in  a  due  blending  of  humours,  and  beautv  m  a  due  propor- 
tion of  features  and  liml)s,  and  truth  in  a  conformity  ot  thought  or  speech  tu 
facl.  The  greater  the  unevenness  of  humours,  the  greater  the  sickness:  the 
greater  the  incongruitv  of  features  or  limbs,  the  greater  the  ugliness  and 
the  greater  the  departure  tVom  truth,  the  greater  the  falsehood:  thus  the 
reckoning:  is  not  so  false  that  brini^^s  in  ^  for  ;;  as  that  which  brings  in  i  oo 
for  ;.  But  the  Ljood  of  virtue  consists  in  a  certain  contormitv  to  measure: 
tor  virtue  is  a  mean,  according  to  due  limitation  under  the  circumstances, 
between  contrarv  vices.  Wickedness  then  is  greater,  the  further  it  is  out  of 
this  harmonv.  Nor  is  transi^^ressinii  the  limits  vA  virtue  like  transgressing 
bounds  fixed  bv  a  court,  l^^r  virtue  being  o(  itself  good,  the  transgression  ot 
it  is  of  itself  evil;  and  therefore  the  greater  the  departure  from  virtue,  the 
greater  the  evil.  But  the  transgression  ot  a  limit  fixed  by  a  court  is  not  ot 
itself  evil,  but  onlv  accidentally  so,  inasmuch  as  it  is  forbidden.  But  in  these 
accidental  connexions,  though  the  being  of  one  thing  at  all  f(^llows  u[>un 
another's  beint:  at  all,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  bein^  of  the  one  thing  m 
a  hitrher  dcL^ree  follows  upon  the  other's  comini,^  to  be  in  a  higher  degree. 
Thus  if  a  white  bodv  is  musical,  it  does  nc^t  follow  that  the  whiter  the  bodv, 
the  HK^re  musical:  but  it  di)es  follow  that  if  whiteness  is  distinctive  of  \isi.>n, 
a  stronirer  whiteness  will  be  more  distinctive. t 

A  noteworthv  ditierence  between  sins  is  that  between  mortal  and  venial 
sin.  A  mortal  sin  is  one  that  deprives  the  soul  of  spiritual  lite.  The  essence 
of  spiritual  life  consists  in  two  things,  according  to  the  likeness  of  natural 
lite,  fust  as  the  bodv  lives  naturallv  bv  its  union  with  the  soul,  which  is  the 
principle  of  life;  and  again,  quickened  by  the  soul,  the  body  moves  of  itself, 
while  a  dead  bodv  either  remains  immovable,  or  is  moved  onlv  bv  an  exterior 


*  One  proximate  uhjcct  ofvolition  may  be  licttcr 
than  another,  thougli  the  remote  and  ultimate  ohject 
be  the  same.  It  i>  clearly  better  to  swim  to  the  rescue 
of  a  drowning  neighbour  than  to  swim  for  my  own 
recreation,  though  both  acts  be  done  finally  tor  the 
love  of  God. 

t  So  Aristotle,  To/>ua,  III,  5  ;cf  Metaph.  IX,vii,  7. 
St  Thomas  and   Aristotle  are    fond   of  this   illustra 


lion,  that  utute  i^  illiS^regattyu"}  tisus,  tiint:piTi^:iiy 
ov^f'w».,  and  black  '-nc^t-f;ati\:t'r:,  avyKinTLKui  \  but  never 
explain  it.  It  mean^  that  ulutc,  as  representing  light, 
i>  ,/iu'in.rize  o^' "vision,  i.e.,  tausc>  distinct  vision;  and 
black,  as  representing  darkness,  i^  ior.fusi\e  of  yision 
So,  if  all  things  were  black — the  ?un  included, 
should  sec  nothing. 
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power:*  so  is  man's  will  alive,  when  conjoined  by  a  right  intention  with  its 
last  end,  which  is  its  obje(5:t  and,  as  it  WTre,  its  form;  and  in  thus  cleaving 
bv  lo\e  to  Cjod  and  to  its  neighbour,  it  is  moved  bv  an  interior  principle  of 
action.  But  when  a  right  intention  of  the  last  end  and  love  is  gone,  the  soul 
is  as  it  were,  tiead,  and  no  longer  moves  of  itself  to  do  any  right  actions,  but 
either  whollv  gives  o\  er  doing  them,  or  is  led  to  do  them  only  bv  an  exterior 
principle,  to  wit,  the  fear  of  punishment. t  Whatever  sins  therefore  stand  not 
with  a  rii;ht  intention  of  the  last  end  and  love,  are  mortal  sins:  bat,  so  long 
as  these  finalities  are  attended  to,  anv  deficiency  in  point  of  right  order  of 
reason  will  not  be  a  mortal  sin,  but  venial. 


CHAPTER  CXLl    T//at  a  Ma?7  s  ASis  are  punished o?^  ixwaj^decl 

by  God 

TO  him  it  belongs  to  punish  or  reward,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  lay 
down  the  law.  But  it  belongs  to  divine  providence  to  lav  down  the 
law  f)r  men  (Chap.  CXI\'):  therefore  also  to  punish  or  rew^ard. 
2.  Whenever  there  is  due  order  to  an  end,  that  order  must  lead  to  the 
end,  anc!  departure  from  that  order  must  shut  out  the  end:  for  things  that  are 
accordiiii^^  to  an  end  eierive  their  necessity  from  the  end,  in  such  way  that 
thev  must  be,  if  the  end  is  to  fallow,  and  while  thev  are  without  impediment, 
the  end  ensues.  But  God  has  imposed  upon  men's  a6ts  an  order  in  respect  of 
their  final  good.  If  then  that  order  is  dulv  laid  down,  it  must  be  that  they 
who  walk  according  to  it  shall  gain  their  final  good,  that  is,  be  rewarded,  and 
thev  who  depart  from  that  order  by  sin  shall  be  shut  out  from  their  final 
good,  that  is,  punished. 

^.  As  phvsical  things  are  subject  to  the  order  of  divine  providence,  so 
also  luunan  acts.  In  regard  to  both  the  one  and  the  other  the  due  order  may 
he  observed,  or  it  mav  be  transgressed.  But  there  is  this  diiTerence,  that  the 
observation  or  transgression  of  the  due  order  lies  in  the  power  of  the  human 
will,  but  not  in  the  power  of  physical  things.  As  then  in  phvsical  things, 
when  due  order  is  observed  in  them,  there  follows  of  natural  necessitv  their 
preservation  and  good,  but  their  destruction  and  evil  when  the  due  and 
natural  order  is  departed  from;  so  in  human  things  it  needs  must  be  that  when 
a  man  voluntarilv  observes  the  order  of  law  by  Heaven  imposed  upon  him, 

\i   the   dead    b(jd)-  'remains   immovable,'    how       for  when  a  man  in  mortal  sin    is  led  on    by  grace  to 


wc 


comes  it  to  decay?  St  Thomas  means  that  it  moves 
no  longer  as  one  organism  to  any  purpo>e  of  human 
life,  but  breaks  up  into  disgregatc  organisms  and  in- 
organic parts. 

t  The  theology  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  this 
point  stands  as  follows  in  the  light  of  controversies 
and  decisions  subsequent  to  the  age  of  St  Thomas. 

[a)  A  man  m  mortal  -.m  ma}-  do  acts  of  natural 
virtue,  such  .is  eyrn  the  heathen  do  (Matt,  v,  4-). 

ih)  He  may  alscj  do  supernaturally  good  ads  by 
aid  oi  'an  exterior  principle,'  i.e.,  the  adual  grace 
sent  him  bv  God.  This  St  Thomas  presently  de- 
clares (Chap.  CL\II). 

('')  I  he^e  supernatural  afts,  done  by  a  soul  in 
deadly  sm,  need  not  proceed  from  fear  alone:  they 
may  he  motived  by  hope,  by  some  sense  of  shame  or 
gratitude,  cr  even  by  some  initial  love  of  God 
(Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  6,  Cap.  vi). 

('/)  An  ad  of  perfed  love  of  God  is  excluded  by 
the  supposition  of  the  soul  being  still  in  mortal  sin: 


make  such  an  ad, — which  is  possible  enough, —  his  sin 
Is  instant]}-  taken  a\va}-. 

\or  is  St  Thomas  in  disagreement  with  these 
propositions.  See  Sum.  Theol.  ia-2a;,  q.  71,  art.  4; 
za-zx,  q.  23,  art.  7   nd    1    {^Aquinas  Eth'uus,  I,   199, 

355)- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  has  condemned 

the  following: — 

{a)  Of  Michael  Le  Bay:  "Everything  that  the 
sinner,  or  the  slave  of  sin,  does  is  a  sin.  He  is  of  the 
party  of  Pelagius,  who  recognises  any  natural  good- 
ness, that  is,  any  goodness  arising  from  the  mere 
power  of  nature." 

(J))  Of  Paschal  Quesnel,  the  Jansenist:  "What 
remains  to  the  soul  that  has  lost  God  and  His  grace, 
but  sin  and  the  consequences  of  sin,  a  proud  poverty 
and  a  lazy  indigence,  that  is,  a  general  incapacity  for 
labour,  prayer,  or  any  good  work?"  (Denziger,  En- 
chiridion Symbolorum  et  'Dejinitionum,  nn.  680,915, 
917,  1216.) 
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he  gains  good,  not  of  necessity,  hut  by  the  di>pensati(Mi  of  the  ruler, — that 
is  to  say,  he  i:ain>  reward;  and  conyersely,  when  the  order  ut  law  is  ne-lcctcd, 
he  conies  to  eyil,  that  is  to  >av,  is  puni>hed. 

4.  It  is  part  of  the  perfection  of  Cjod'>  goodness  to  have  no  part  of  nature 
in  disorder.  Hence  we  see  in  the  physical  W(^rld  that  cvcrvexil  i^  part  ut  an 
orderly  arrangenient  to  some  goocl,  a^  the  killing  ot  the  ^hccp  is  the  tccding 
of  the' wolf  Since  then  human  acts  are  -ubjcct  to  the  order  ot  di\ine  pr^x  i- 
dence  as  well  as  physical  events  the  evd  that  hap[K'ns  in  human  acts  mii^ 
lead  up  in  an  orderly  way  to.  gnod.  But  this  i-  most  aptlv  brought  about  h\ 
the  punishment  of  sins:  f  )r  thu^  excesses  bevond  the  due  amount  are  embraeetl 
under  the  order  of  justice,  which  restores  equality.  Man  exceeds  the  duv 
de^^ree  and  proper  amount  bv  preference  ot  his  own  will  to  that  ot  God, 
satisfyini^  himself  against  the  ordinance  o{  Ciod:  this  inequality  is  removed 
by  his  being  compelled  tu  sutler  something  against  his  will  according  to  the 
same  ordinance. 

6.  Divine  providence  has  arranged  thnigs  ^o  that  one  shall  protit  another. 
But  it  is  most  htting  f  )r  man  to  be  advanced  to  his  tinal  good  as  well  bv  the 
good  as  by  the  evil  ot  his  fellow-man,  being  excited  to  do  well  bv  seeing 
vyell-doers'  rewarded,    and    withheld    from    evil-doing    by    seeing    evil-doers 

punished. 

Hence  it  is  said:  /  cim  the  l/>rj  thy  G ni  ,  .  .  .  >/"»/%'-  //v  iniqinties  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  ....  and  d'/tnj^    merey  a   th'Aisdndt'dd  up'ni   th'Di  that 
^ Iree  me  and  keep  m\  commandments  (Hxod.  xx,  ;,  6):  'Th.ii  ^c:/t  render  to  every- 
one accordin;r  to  his  ^cor^s    (Ps.  Ixi,   i  ;):   'To  them  'c/o,  accrdin^  t\,  patience  in 
good  'icork,  jvt'(  gh.rv  and  honour  and  inc.rri/ption,  life  erer/astmr:  hat  /v  them  ivho 
.  obey  not  the  truth,  hut  p-ee  credit  to  mi'juity,  \Xrath  and  indignation  (Roin. 
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CHAPTER  CXLII    Of  the  Difference-  and  On/cr  of 

Punislnnents 

E\'IL  is  the  privation  of  good:  hence  the  order  ami  tliderence  ot  punish- 
ments must  be  according  to  the  ditference  and  order  ot  good  things. 
The  chief  good  and  final  end  of  man  is  happiness:  the  hi^her  good 
for  him  then  is  that  which  C(»mes  nearer  to  this  eiul.  Comi ng  nearest  to  it 
of  all  is  virtue,  and  whatever  else  advances  man  to  good  acts  lead!n^  to 
happiness:  next  is  a  due  disposition  of  reason  and  ot  the  powers  subject  to  it: 
after  that,  soundness  of  bodily  health,  which  is  necessary  to  untettered  actn  n: 
lastly,  exterior  goods,  as  accessory  aids  to  virtue. t  The  greatest  punishment 
therefore  for  man  will  be  exclusion  trom  happiness:  after  that,  the  privatiuu 
of  virtue,  and  of  any  perfection  of  supernatural  [supernaturalium)  powers  in 
his  soul  for  doinir  well:  then  the  disorder  of  the  natural  powers  ot  his  soul: 
after  that,  the  harm  of  his  body;  and  finally  the  taking  away  ot  exterior 
goods. 

•  Sin  then  "  leaJ^  up  in  an  order!}- w.i\- "  to  hell, 
and  hell  is  '*  good  "  for  sin.  Argumcjits  >uJi  as  tlio^c 
of  this  chapter  explain  what  man  can  explain;  and 
when  the  explanation  is  done,  >in  and  hell  remain 
mysteries.  The  mystery  precise!)'  is,  not  that  ^n 
should  be  punished,  hut  that  it  should  be  at  all. 

t  Adminlculantibui  utimur  ad  tirtuUm,  the  Aristo- 


telian yifitiyiit,  scorned  o!  Csnn  and  Stoic.  Such 
iulmi'suut:  m-glit  be  called  buttresses  {appodlacula. 
Chap.  XWl)  to  the  tower  of  happine^-.  whereof 
phyMcal  and  mora!  virtue  i-  the  louer  -torev,  intel- 
lectual virtue  the  spire,  and  the  aCt  of  contemplation 
the  crowning  point,  final  end  and  realisation  of  the 
entire  cmistrui^tion. 
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But  because  it  belongs  to  the  idea  of  pain  not  only  that  it  should  be  a 
privation  of  good,  but  also  that  it  should  be  contrary  to  the  will,  and  not 
o  crv  man's  will  esteems  goods  as  they  really  are,  but  sometimes  the  priva- 
tinii'of  the  greater  good  is  less  contrary  to  the  wdll,  and  therefore  seems  less 
(,t   a    punisliii-ient,   it  so   comes  about  that  the  majority  of  men,  esteeming 
.cnsiide  and  corporeal  things  more  and  knowing  them  better  than  the  good 
thm-s  of  the   intellect  and\he  spirit,  dread   corporeal   penalties   more   than 
.niriuial  ones:  thus  in  their  estimation  the  order  of  punishments  is  the  very 
',.[.,.',.,..e   (  f  that   af  )resaid.    With    them,   injuries   to   the   body   and  Josses  of 
exterior  things  make  the  greatest  punishment:  but  as  for  disorder  of  the  soul 
,^i^j  1(,..  nf  vfrtue  and  forteiture  of  the  enjoyment  of  God,  in  which  the  final 
happines,  of  man  consists,  all  this  they  count  little  or  nothing.    Hence  it  is 
that  tlK-    do  not  consider  the  sins  of  men   to  be  punished  by  God,  because 
thev  see' usually  sinners  enjoying  good  health  and  the  blessings  of  exterior 
tortune,  o\  wh'ich  sometimes  virtuous  men  are  deprived.  This  ought  not  to 
.,,y,^:,x  surprising   to    persons  wdio  look   straight   at   the   fads.    For  since  all 
exterior   things   are   referable   to   things  interior,  and  the  body  to  the  soul, 
exterior  and  Corporeal  good  things  are  really  good  for  man  in  so  far  as  they 
turn  to  the  ^ood,  of  reason  within  him;  and  turn  to  his  evil  so  far  as  they  hinder 
that  u^cxhI  (ff  reason.  Now  God,  the  disposer  of  all  things,  knows  the  measure 
uf  human  virtue:  hence  He  sometimes  supplies  a  virtuous  man  with  corporeal 
me.  exterior  good  things  to  aid  his  virtue,  and  does  him  a  favour  in  so  doing: 
sometimes  agJiin  He  withdraws  the  aforesaid  things,  considering  them  to  be 
an  obstacle  to  man's  virtue  and  enjoyment  of  God.  Where  they  are  such  an 
.,h^tacle,  exterior  g(^od  things  turn  to  a  man's  prejudice,  and  the  loss  of  them 
to  his  -am.    If  tlien   punishment  in   every  case  means  the  intiiclion  of  some 
evil,  an'ci  it  is  not  an  evil  for  a  man  to  be  deprived  of  exterior  and  corporeal 
-nod  thin-s  so  tar  as  is  conducive  to  his  advancement  in  virtue,  such  depriva- 
Tion  will  not  be  a  punishment  to  a  virtuous  man:   on  the  other  hand  a  real 
punishment  to  the"  wicked  will  be  the  concession  to  them  of  exterior  goods, 
whereby  thev  are  incited  to  evil.  Hence  it  is  said:  The  creatures^  of  God  are 
turned  /:  hate,  and  to  a  temptation  to  t/ee  souls  of  men,  and  a  trap  for  the  feet  of 
t/h-  uniiiw  (Wisd.  xiv,  I  I).    But  because  it  is  of  the  notion  of  punishment 
not  <  iilv  to  be  an  indiction  of  evil,  but  further  an  evil  contrary  to  the  will, 
the  lo.-^s  of  corporeal  and  exterior  goods,  even  when    it   makes   for   advance- 
ment   in    virtue   and    no.t    f)r   evil,   is    called    punishment    by   a    stretch    of 
lan•'ua^e,  inasmuch  as  it  is  ci^ntrary  to  the  will. 


CHAPTER  CXLIII  -That  not  all  Punish ?ne?tts  ?Jor  all  Rewards 

a?^e  equal 

AS  there  are  degrees  in  virtuous  actions  and  in  sins  (Chap.  CXL),  so 
there  must  be  degrees  of  rewards  and  punishments:  for  so  the  equality 
of  distributive  justice  requires,  that  unequal  returns  be  made  for  un- 
equal ser\ices. 

Hence  it  is  said:  According  to  tfje  measure  of  the  sin  shall  also  he  the  measure 

of  the  stripes  (Deut.  xxv,  2). 


( ) 
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CHAPTER  CXLIV    0///v  Pmnshmcnt  due  to  Mortal  cuul 

Ventai  Sin  rcspcclivcly  i?i  rcgd?-(l  to  tlic  L,ist  B?i(l 

A  MAN  may  sin  in  either  of  two  wavs  cither  no  tfi.it  tlie  intention  of 
his  mind  be  quite  turned  awav  tVom  -ul^ordi nation  to  (iod,  the  tinal 
good,  and  that  i-  a  mortal  -m:  or  otherwise -o  that,  wiulc  the  mind's 
intention  remains  fixed  on  the  final  eiul,  <ome  ehstaele  i>  [v,it  m  the  uav  to 
retard  its  free  movement  to  the  end,  and  that  is  a  xenial  >\\\.'^  An  then  the 
difference  of  punishments  muit  be  according  to  the  diilerence  of  sins,  it  f.l- 
lows  that  whoever  sins  mortallv  must  have  tor  his  punishnient  to  be  cast  out 
from  the  attainment  of  his  end;  but  he  who  sins  veniallv  is  punished,  not  In 
being  cast  out,  but  by  being  retarded  or  experiencing  chtiicultv  in  gamin-  his 
end;  for  so  the  equality  of  justice  is  preserxed,  in  that  a.s  man,  bv  sinning 
[venially],  voluntarily  turns  aside  from  his  end,  s,,  in  sutlerin^  punishment, 
against  his  will,  he  should  be  inipeded  in  the  gaining  of  that  end.t 

3.  When  any  one  attains  a  good  thing  that  he  was  not  inteiuling,  that  is 
by  luck  and  chance.  It  then  he  whose  intention  is  turned  awav  tVom  the  last 
end  were  to  gain  that  la^t  end,  it  would  be  bv  luck  and  chance,— which  is 
an  absurd  thing  to  suppose,  seeing  that  the  last  end  is  a  gooti  of  intellii^ence, 
and  luck  and  chance  are  inconsi>tent  with  intelligent  action,  because  chance 
events  come  about  without  the  direction  k^  intelligence:  it  is  absurd  then  to 
suppose  intelligence  gaining  its  end  bv  an  unintelligent  method.  He  then  will 
not  gain  his  end,  who  by  sinning  mortallv  has  his  intention  turned  awav  tVoni 
his  last  end. 

5.  In  an  orderly  course  of  means  leading  up  to  an  end  such  a  relation 
obtains  that,  it  the  end  is  or  i^  to  be,  the  means  thereto  mu^t  be:  if  the 
means  to  the  end  are  not  fo^thcomim,^  neither  w  ill  the  end  be  forthcomin'^: 
for  if  the  end  could  be  secured  without  the  means  to  the  end  beinLT  taken,  it 
would  be  labour  lost  to  seek  the  end  bv  the  taking  i)f  such  means.  But  it  i> 
by  ads  ot  virtue,  the  chief  element  in  which  i.s  an  intention  oi  the  due  end, 
that  man  attains  to  hi.s  la.s.t  end  and  happiness  (Chap.  CXLI).  W'hoex'er  then 
ads  against  virtue,  and  turns  hi^  back  on  his  last  c\\y\^  it  is  proper  tor  him  to 
suffer  deprivation  of  that  end. 

Hence  it  is  said:  Depart  fr^.m  me,  all  ye  -cnr\ers  of  iniquity  (Matt,  vli,  2:^). 

*  Presently  described  bv  St  Thom.i^;  thi:';  (n.  2);       the  position  of  a  soul  in  venial  sin;  q  the  position  of 
"The  intention  remain^  turned   to   the  end,  but   is      a  soul  in  mortal  sin.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  soul  at/ has 

tr.aeIlcd/rv/7f'r;i«^OT,hutnottO«/rj_/f«r/n.-itwill  have  to 
be  reduced  to  order  by  pen.incc  and  pain,  represented 


somewb.at  impeded  b)"  uver-nuKh  adhereiice  to  the 
means." 

t  t\.Jinf  u  dl'^ertit,  but  nut  avert tt. 


X 


Let   O    be    the  origin    of  co-ordinate,   representing 
man's  start  in   life.   Let   r"  be  the   Ian  cw-l.  Let/  be 


by  the  value  of  the  ordinate /> />'  along  the  axis  ofY 
On  the  (Jther  hand,  ^  represents  a  ^oul  that  has  wan- 
dered away  :n  a  r.egative  Swc^ion,  c^vwlc  contra  Jinc  m: 
if  it  leaves  the  body  at  th.at  point,  that  <oiiI  is  lo-t.  By 
penance  it  has  to  be  brnaglit  back  to  the  origin  at  O, 
and  so  on  to  the  poitive  side.  Thu';  rcpre^'iited  at  the 
last  day,  by  points  moving  to  the  left  and  to  tlie  r  ^h.t 
along  the  axis  of  X,  aA  well  a^  upw.irvU  along  \,  the 
histories  of  human 
ful  complexity. 


mua  m.iKe  figures  ot  wonder 


CHAPTER  CXLV    lljat  the  Ptt?iish?ne?it  whereby  one  is  deprived 

of  his  Last  End  IS  hiter7ni7iahle^ 

THERK  i:.  no  privation  except  of  that  which  naturally  belongs  to  the 
subject:  a  puppy  at  birth  cannot  be  said  to  lie  under  anv  privation  of 
sight.  But  man  is  not  apt  to  attain  his  last  end  in  this  life  (Chap. 
XLV'III).  Theretore  any  privation  of  such  end  must  come  as  a  punishment 
at'ter  this  lite.  But  after  this  lite  there  remains  to  man  no  ability  of  gaining 
his  last  ^w^,  ^ince  it  is  through  the  body  that  he  gains  perfedion  alike  in 
knowledge  and  in  virtue. f  And  once  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body,  it 
return^  not  again  to  this  state  ot  receiving  perfection  from  the  body,  as  we 
have  argued  above  (B.  II,  Chap.  LXXXIII)  against  the  advocates  of  the 
transmigration  ot  souls  [transc'jrporatrjuem  ponentes).  Whoever  then  incurs 
this  punishment  must  be  deprived  of  his  last  end,  and  remain  eternally 
deprived  ot  it. 

:;.  Natural  equity  seems  to  require  every  one  to  be  deprived  of  the  good 
against  which  he  takes  action,  as  thereby  he  renders  himself  unworthy  of  that 
good.  Hence  by  process  of  civil  justice  whoever  offends  against  the  common- 
wealth is  deprived  o'i  the  society  ot  the  commonwealth  altogether,  either  by 
death  or  bv  perpetual  banishment.  Nor  is  the  time  taken  by  his  offence  con- 
sidered, but  the  power  against  which  he  has  offended.  He  then  who  sins 
against  his  last  end  and  against  charity,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  society 
ot  the  Blessed  and  ot  wavtarers  on  tlie  road  to  Blessedness,  ought  to  be 
punished  eternally,  though  his  sin  took  only  a  short  space  of  time. 

4.  In  the  divine  judgement  the  will  is  taken  for  the  deed:  because  as  men 
see  what  is  done  outwardly,  so  does  God  view  the  hearts  of  men.  But  who- 
ever tor  the  sake  ot  some  temporal  good  has  turned  himself  aw^ay  from  the 
hnal  end,  which  is  possessed  tor  ever,  has  preferred  the  temporal  enjoyment 
ot  that  good  to  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  the  last  end:  much  more  then,  it 
clearly  appears,  would  he  have  willed  the  enjoyment  of  that  temporal  good 
tor  all  eternity.  Therefore  according  to  the  divine  judgement  he  ought  to  be 
punished  as  though  he  had  gone  on  sinning  for  eternity.  And  beyond  ques- 
tion, tor  eternal  sin  eternal  punishment  is  due. 

Hence  it  is  said:  'l/iese  s/n/// go  into  e'lKr Luting  punishment ,  hut  the  just  into 
lije  ever !d sting  (Matt.  \\v,  46). 

Herel)y  is  excluded  the  error  of  them  who  say  that  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked  will  at  some  time  come  to  an  end.  This  position  seems  to  have 
had  its  toundation  in  the  position  of  certain  philosophers  \  who  said  that  all 

CL  Sum.  TheoL    ia-2x,  q.    S-,   art.   3   [J'^uiur.i  1    In  modern  phraseology,  St  Thomas  would  say 

Ethiius,\,zz,4^).  Intcrmithihle  here  may  have  two  mean-  that  death  set'^  a  bound  to  man's  moral  evolution,  at 

mgs.  (l)  It  may  mean/f//,;/,  in  the  ^ense  that  the  per-  least  in  respect  of  all  specific  change.  That  is  true,  but 

son  punished  shall  never  be  brought  to  his  la>t  end;  can  philosophers  prove  it:  What  is  the  proof  of  the 

but  whether  he  shall  exist  for  ever  under  privation  of  present  allegation?  St  Thomas  always  seems  to  regard 

'i.*. '^     !'  ^"  open  question   (notwithi-tanding   H.  II,  the  ^oul  a-,  to  some  extent, crippled  byseparation  from 
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Chap.  LXXIX).  (;)  C)r  it  may  mean  r.vW,  connot 
mg  the  ex'.vtence  ot  the  soul  for  e\er  under  privation 
ot  the  last  end.  I'hat  punishment  iMnterminable  in  the 
second  sense,  is  a  revealed  truth  of  faith.  Hut,  revela- 
tion apart,  it  .>  que^tional^le  whether  the  J  pr'tcri 
arguments  of  philosopher?  evince  more  than  inter- 
minabibty  in  the  sense  o{finatit\,  a>  explained  under 
the  former  head.  See  Ethic s  and  N r.tural  La\v,  pp.  164- 
166.  J  ,',e  leader  will  con.^idcr  how  far  the  arguments 
of  thi-,  chapter  carry  him  be)ond  finality  to  positive 
eternal  dur.uion. 


the  body.  Cf  B.  II,  Chap.  LXX\',  arg.  1,  reply :  B.  II, 
Chap.  XCI\',  nn.  3,  4.  For  the  capabilities  of  the 
soul  after  death,  a  priori  arguments  go  very  little  way; 
and  as  for  experience,  it  comes  to  us  all,  but  too  late. 
\  In  othcrvvords,the  Origenist  position  is  founded 
on  the  Platonist,  for  which  see  Ethia  and  Natural Laui, 
p.  176;  and  on  the  whole  question,  ih.  pp.  168  sq., 
Se(5^ion  III,  Of  Punishment  RetrcspeHiye  and  Retri- 
butive. 
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punishments  were  purgatorial,  and  consequently  at  some  time  terminahk-. 
And  this  position  scenes  plausible,  as  well  hv  the  eu.-tom  ot  mankind,  t".  r 
human  laws  intiict  penalties  as  means  and  in  a  manner  medieme^  ti  m"  the 
amendment  of  vices;  as  also  hv  reason,  tor  it  punishment  were  indicteci,  not 
for  the  sake  of  something  else,  hut  tor  its  own  sake,  it  would  tt)llow  that  the 
authority  punishing  took  delight  in  punishments  tor  their  own  sake,  whuh 
is  inconsistent  with  the  goodn.ess  ot  God:  it  need.--  mu^t  he  then  th.it  puin.di- 
ment  is  inflicted  for  the  >ake  ot  somethiuL:  ehe,  and  no  more  suitable  end 
appears  than  the  amendment  ot  vices.  There  >eems  theret(»re  rea->on  tor  sav- 
ing that  all  punishments  are  purgatorial,  and  eon>equently  terminable,  -nue 
w^hatever  is  matter  of  purgation  i>  accidental  in  regard  ot  the  creature,  and 
can  be  removed  wdthout  con^uniption  ot  it^  substance. 

In  reply  it  must  be  allowed  that  [ninishments  are  mfhcteti  bv  Ck ui.  not 
for  their  own  sake,  as  though  Ciod  took  delight  in  them,  but  tor  the  sake  of 
something  else,  namely,  in  view  ot  the  ord.er  which  lie  wishes  to  imf^iseon 
creatures,  in  which  order  the  good  ot  the  uni\erse  consists  ^1).  JI,  Chap.  \L\^). 

The  order  of  the  universe  requires  all  things  to  be  dispensed  bv  (iod  m  due 
proportion,  /)/  V^eig/jt,  numhcr\  and  measure  (\\'i>d.  xi,  21).  But  as  rewards 
answer  proportionablv  to  virtuous  actions,  so  [uinishments  toxins;  ami  tov,,nK' 
sins  everlasting  punishments  are  proportionalde.  (iiui  then  intlicts  eteni.il 
punishments  on  some  sins,  that  the  due  order  may  l>e  obser\ed  in  things, 
which  order  proves  His  wisdom. 

But  even  though  one  were  to  allow  that  all  [ninishment>  are  apidied  to 
the  amendment  ot  vices,  and  to  no  lUher  pur[^ose,  not  on  that  account  .ire 
we  obliged  to  suppose  that  all  punishment>  are  purgatorial  and  termiiuible. 
For  even  bv  human  laws  sonie  men  are  punished  bv  death,  not  tor  their 
amendment,  but  for  the  amendment  ot  others:  hence  it  is  said:  }jr  the  scourg- 
ing of  the  pestilent  nuuu  the  fool  shall  he  reiser  (Prov.  xix,  z^-*  Sometimes  also 
human  laws  drive  men  out  (^t  the  State  into  per[K*tual  banishment,  that  the 
State  may  be  purer  bv  being  rid  of  them:  hence  it  is  said:  Cast  out  the  seorner^ 
and  the  quarrel  -icil I  go  out  ■n'/th  hini,  aud  su/ts  i!//d  hr',-a--heati//gs  -mil  eease  (  Prov. 
xxii,  10).  Even  then  though  punishments  be  employed  onlv  tor  the  retorin.i- 
tion  of  manners,  it  mav  very  well  be  that  In'  the  judgement  ot  (iod  some 
men  ought  to  be  tor  ever  separated  trom  the  society  (^t  the  good,  and  eteriKillv 
punished,  that  by  the  fear  e)i  e\'erlasting  punishment  men  mav  cease  to  sin, 
and  the  society  ot  the  good  mav  be  the  purer  t(^r  their  se[\u-ation,  as  it  is  said: 
Thjere  shall  not  enter  therein  anxthing  unclean^  or  nhii^jn^  ahoniinati'^n  sr  Ixmg 
(Apoc.  xxi,  27).! 


*  Would  this  proredurc  be  iu-t,  if  the  pc-tncPit 
man  did  not  deserve  the  -courgc  :  And  i-  not  the  very 
mention  oi  deier^mg  x  retrospective  .md  retributive 
consideration  ? 

t  Even  Plato  conMgn<  to  cverl.i-tinH  punishment 
the  "incurably  wicked"  t}r.int,  .-\rduvus  {^fp. 
615-6;  Gorgias,  ^a^b.c;  Ph.td-,  i  I  ^e),  .i>  an  ex- 
ample  to  others.    Aristotle   distinguishes  ih.utiscnient 


fruni  vengean  e,  the  furni-r  being  "for  the  sake  of 
him  who  suffers  it,"  tlie  latter  "for  his  sake  who 
takes  it  "  (Rhet.  I,  x,  i").  And  wc  read  of  One  who 
^\\^,X)cng  ance  IS  mine  {)kim\.  xii,  19).  All  this  notion 
ot  vindictive,  retrospcct.v",  or  retributive  punishment 
pro^eed^  upon  the  JoCtnne  of  free  will:  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  d;:ernuni-!n.  And  th.,it  is  one  of  the 
obje(ftion-  to  detcr;ni:i;-in. 


CHAPTER  Q.XVNl    That  Sins  are  Punished  also  by  tlie 

Experience  of  something  Painjul 

PUNISHMENT  ought  to  he  proportionate  to  the  fault.  But  in  a  fault 
not  only  is  there  an  aversion  of  the  mind  from  the  last  end,  but  also 
an  undue  conversion  of  it  to  other  objects  as  ends.  Not  only  then 
should  the  sinner  be  punished  by  exclusion  from  the  end,  but  also  by  other 
thnv^s  turning  to  his  pain. 

2.  No  one  is  afraid  to  lose  what  he  does  not  desire  to  gain.  They  then 
who  have  their  wdll  turned  away  from  their  last  end,  have  no  fear  of  being 
shut  out  from  it.  Consequently  that  mere  exclusion  w^ould  not  be  enough  to 
call  them  otF  trom  sinning.  Some  other  punishment  then  must  be  employed, 
which  sinners  mav  tear. 

3.  One  who  puts  to  undue  use  the  means  to  a  certain  end,  not  only  is 
def^nved  (^f  the  end,  but  incurs  some  other  hurt  besides.  Thus  inordinate 
taking  ot  tood  not  only  does  not  bring  health,  but  further  induces  sickness. 
Hut  whoever  sets  up  his  rest  in  creatures  does  not  use  them  as  he  ought:  he 
does  not  reter  them  to  their  last  end.  Not  only  then  ought  he  to  be  punished 
by  going  without  happiness,  but  also  by  experiencing  some  pain  from  creatures. 

Hence  divine  Scripture  not  only  threatens  sinners  wdth  exclusion  from 
glory,  l)ut  also  wdth  affliction  in  other  ways.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasti'/gfre  (Matt,  xxv,  41).  He  shall  rain  nets  on  sinners:  Jire  and  brimstone 
and  the  breath  of  stormy  icinds  shall  he  thje  portion  of  their  cup  (Ps.  x,  7).* 


CHAPTER  CYAMW-That  it  is  lawful  for  Judges  to  inflict 

Pu?iish?ne?2ts 

MEN  who  on  earth  are  set  over  others  are  ministers  of  divine  provi- 
dence. But  it  is  the  order  of  providence  that  the  wdcked  be  punished. 
4.  Good  stands  in  no  need  of  evil,  but  the  other  way  about  (Chap. 
XI).  Whatever  then  is  of  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  good,  cannot  be  of 
itselr  evil.t  But  tor  the  preservation  of  concord  among  men  it  is  necessary  for 
penalties  to  be  indicted  on  the  wdcked. 

5.  The  common  good  is  better  than  the  good  of  the  individual.  There- 
tore  some  particular  good  must  be  wdthdrawn  for  the  preservation  of  the 
common  good.  But  the  life  of  certain  pestilent  fellows  is  a  hindrance  to  the 
common  good,  that  is,  to  the  concord  of  human  society.  Such  persons  there- 
tore  are  to  be  withdrawn  by  death  from  the  society  of  men. t 


*  We  hvc  by  the  light  and  heat  of  the  central  fire 
of  the  >un.  Electricity,  which  we  may  call  a  fire,  is 
now  taken  to  be  the  essential  basis  of  all  matter.  All 
the  bright  and  delicious  things  of  life  come  of  fire. 
Without  hrc,  no  civilisation,  no  humanity,  no  joy  on 
earth.  It  tiien  the  saying  holds  that  "  in  the  things 
wherein  a  man  has  sinned,  in  the  same  =hall  he  be 
punished,"  tire  forms  not  an  unfit  punishment  for 
one  who  ha-  abused  the  good  things  of  our  present 
existence. 

t  St  I  homas  speaks  of  a  general  and  ordinary 
necessity,  e.g.,  of  food  for  the  individual,  of  the  union 
of  the  sexes  for  the  race,  not  of  an  accidental  neces- 
sity, or  particular  emergency.  To  extend  the  apho- 


rism to  the  latter  case  would  make  it  into  an  assertion 
of  the  end  justifying  the  means,  a  doctrine  read  into 
the  utterances  of  Catholic  authors  by  persons  who  in 
malice  or  ignorance  misconstrue  passages  like  the 
present. 

I  Writing  later,  St  Thomas  saw  the  need  of 
qualifying  this  argument,  which,  taken  absolutely, 
would  make  short  shrift  of  lunatics  and  troublesome 
invalids  generally,  and  would  consecrate  the  principle 
of  lynch-law.  He  puts  in  therefore  these  two  (quali- 
fications:— 

(1)  "  Man  by  sinning  withdraws  from  the  order 
of  reason,  and  thereby  falls  from  human  dignity,  so 
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Hence  the  Apo.stle  says:  He  hcdrclb  Uj!  the  s\\^yrj  In  yain  (Rom.  xiii,  ^: 
cf.   I    Pet.  ii,   14). 

Herebv  is  excluded  the  error  of  those  who  say  that  corporal  punishments 
are  unlawful,  and  quote  in  support  nt  their  error  ^uch  texts  as,  'I'hou  shalt  not 
kill  (Exod.  XX,  13):  Lit  both  gr')^i  until  the  hardest  (Matt,  xiii,  ^o) .  But  these 
are  frivolous  allegations.  For  the  same  law  which  says,  'Yhou  shalt  not  hjih 
adds  afterwards:  ihou  sluilt  nit  suffer pois'jncrs  [nhiltfu''is,i;><t,ninKnis)  /0  Irec  (I^xod. 
xxii,  iS).  And  as  tor  h.tli  gr',\iing  until  the  luiryest,  how  that  is  to  be  undei- 
stood  appears  trom  what  tollows:  lest  pcrchiincc  :n  gcithenng  the  tiires  \e  root 'yut 
along  with  the/n  the  nbeat  also:  in  this  passage  then  the  killing  ot  the  wicked 
is  tc^rbidden  where  it  cannot  be  done  without  danger  to  the  good,  as  happens 
when  the  wicked  are  not  yet  clearly  marked  o{\  trom  the  ijood  by  manife-t 
sins,  or  when  there  is  ground  tor  apprehension  that  the  wicked  may  involve 
many  i^ood  men  in  their  ruin. 

The  tact  ot  the  wicked  bein<j:open  to  ciunersion  so  lonu:  as  they  livedoes 
not  preclude  their  being  open  also  to  the  just  punishment  o{  death.  Indeed, 
the  dans^er  threatening:  the  cori'imunitv  trom  their  lite  is  greater  antl  more 
certain  than  the  good  expected  by  their  con\'ersion.  Besides,  in  the  htuir  of 
death,  they  have  e\ery  facility  f(~>r  turning  to  (iod  by  repentance.  .-Vndi  if 
they  are  ^o  obstinate  that  even  in  tfie  hour  ot  death  their  heart  will  not  i^o 
back  upon  its  wickedness,  a  tairly  probable  reckoning  may  be  made  that 
they  never  would  have  returned  to  a  better  mind. 


CHAPTER  CXLVllUThat  Ma?i  sta7i(h  in  need  of  the  Divine 

Assistance  for  the  gaining  of  Hcippi?iess 

IT  has  already  been  shown  (Chapp.  CXI-CXIII)  that  divine  providence 
disposes  ot  rational  creatures  (Hherwise  than  ot  other  things,  inasmuch 
as  their  nature  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  others.  It  remains 
to  be  shown  that  also  in  view  of  the  dignity  of  their  end  divine  providence 
employs  a  hiLiher  meth(xi  ^)\  irovernment  in  their  rcLrard.  Their  nature  clearlv 
tits  them  for  a  higher  ^uli.  As  being  intellii:ent,  they  can  attain  to  intelliLMhlc 
truth,  which  other  creature^  cannot.  So  far  as  thev  attain  th.is  truth  bv  their 
own.  natural  activity,  Ciod  prinitie^  f )r  them  otherwi-e  than  tor  other  crc.i- 
tures,  giving  them  understanding  and  reason,  and  further  the  gift  of  speech, 
whereby  they  can  aid,  one  another  in  the  knowledLa-  of  truth.  But  beyond 
this,  the  last  end  of  man  i^  fixed  in  a  certain  knowledge  of  truth  which 
exceeds  his  natural  faculties,  so  that  it  is  given  to  him  to  see  the  First  Truth 
in   itself.'*   To   creatures  lower  than  man  it  is  not  given  to  arrive  at  an  end 

2a-2ae,  q.  64,  artt.  2  and  3  (Aquinas  Ethicus,  II,  pp. 
4C-42),  whence  these  extracts  are  taken. 

In  the  '  hc.itihc  vision,'  cf.  Ch.ipp.  L-LII,  which 

1  iii^    beatific  vision  is  the 


far  a>  that  consists  in  man  being  naturally  free  and 
ex;>tcnt  ior  his  own  >aice;  and  fall?  in  a  manner  into 
the  state  of  servitude  proper  to  bea:^t^.  .  .  .  .And  there- 
fore, though  to  K\\\  X  man,  vvinlc  iic  abides  in  his 
native  dignit}-,  be  a  thing  of  itself  evil,  }'ct  to  kill  a 
man  who  is  a  dinner  may  be  good,  as  to  kill  a  beast." 

(2)  "  .A  bea^t  is  naturally  distinguishable  from  a 
man:  hence  on  th;>  point  there  1-  no  need  of  judge- 
ment. .  .  .  But  a  s:nner  l^  not  naturally  distinguish- 
able from  just  men;  and  therefore  he  necd^  a  public 
judgement  to  make  him  out,  and  determmc  whether 
he  ought  to  be  -lain  for  the  benefit  of  the  commoii 
weal. 

The  student  should  read  the  whole  ot  Sum.  Theci. 


should  h-re  i^e  rr  rea.i. 
'supernatural  end"  of  mm;  .nij  all  that  properly 
and  of  itself  leads  to  tisat  end  belong-  to  the  'super- 
natural order.'  The  -^ti;J\  of  the  supernatural  order 
belongs  to  '  revealed,'  or  'dogmatit ,  theolog},'  not  to 
philosophy,  •v\huh  deal-  uith  man,  a-  man, — with 
man  in  the  natural  t)rder;  xwA  doe-  not  pre-upposc 
any  revelation,  in  tlie  above-mentioned  chapter-, 
Chapp.  L-LII,  St  Thoina^  has  argued  that  after  death 
the  di-embodied  sou!  requires  a  special  divine  assis- 
tance   to    enable    it    to    ->ee    God.     In    the-e   prc-er.t 
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exceeding  the  capacities  of  their  natures.  In  view  of  this  end,  a  method  of 
«rovernment  must  be  found  tor  man,  different  from  that  which  suffices  for 
the  lower  creation.  For  the  means  must  be  proportionate  to  the  end:  if  then 
man  is  ordained  to  an  end  transcending  his  natural  capacities,  he  must  be 
furiHshed  with  some  bupernatural  assistance  from  heaven,  enabling  him  to 
tend  to  that  end. 

2.  \  thing  of  inferior  nature  cannot  be  brought  to  that  which  is  proper 
to  a  superior  nature  except  by  the  virtue  and  action  of  the  said  superior 
nature.  Thus  the  moon,  which  has  no  light  of  its  own,  is  made  luminous  by 
the  virtue  and  action  of  the  sun.*  But  to  behold  the  First  Truth  as  it  is  in 
itself  so  transcends  the  capacity  of  human  nature  as  to  be  proper  to  God 
alone  (Chap.  LI  I).  Therefore  man  needs  help  of  God  to  arrive  at  such  an  end. 

5.  There  are  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  man's  arriving  at  his  end. 
He  is  nnpeded  bv  the  weakness  of  his  reason,  which  is  easily  dragged  into 
error,  and  so  erring  he  is  thrown  off  the  right  way  of  arriving  at  his  end. 
He  is  impeded  by  the  passions  of  the  sensitive  portion  of  his  nature,  and  by 
the  tastes  which  drag  him  to  sensible  and  inferior  things.  The  more  he 
clings  to  such  things,  the  further  he  is  separated  from  his  last  end:  for  these 
things  are  below  man,  whereas  his  end  is  high  above  him.  He  is  impeded 
also  very  frequently  by  infirmity  of  body  from  the  performance  of  the  acts 
of  virtue  which  carry  him  on  to  his  end.  Man  therefore  needs  the  divine 
assistance,  lest  with  such  impediments  in  his  way,  he  fail  altogether  in  the 
gaining  of  his  last  end. 

Hence  it  is  said:  No  man  can  come  to  me^  unless  the  Father,  ivho  hath  sent 
me,  c/raiv  him  (John  vi,  44):  As  the  branch  cannot  hear  fruit  cf  itself  unless  it 
abide  in  the  vine,  so  neither  can  ye  unless  ye  abide  in  me  (John  xv,  4).t 

Hereby  is  excluded  the  error  of  the  Pelagians,  who  said  that  man  could 
merit  the  glory  of  God  by  sheer  free  will  of  his  own. 


CHAPTER  CXLIX— 2">6^/  the  Divine  Assista7ice  does  not  compel 

a  ma?i  to  Virtue 

DIVINE  providence  provides  for  all  things  according   to   their  mode 
of  existence    (Chap.  LXXIII,  n.    2).    But  it  is   proper   to  man   and 
to  every  rational  creature  to  act  voluntarily  and  to  be  master  of  his 
own  acts;  and  compulsion  is  contrary  to  voluntariness. 

3.  It  is  by  will  that  man  is  directed  to  a  final  end:  for  the  good  and  the 
final  end  is  the  obje(tt  of  will.  And  the  divine  assistance  is  vouchsafed  us  for 
this  special  purpose,  that  we  may  attain  to  our  final  end.  That  aid  therefore 
does  not  exclude  the  act  of  our  will:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  the  ad: 
of  our  will  that  the  divine  assistance  produces  in  us:  hence  the  Apostle  says: 
//  IS   God  who  worl^eth   in  us  both  to  will  and  to  act  according  to  the  good  will 

chapters   lii-  argument  deals  with  man   in   this  life,       learn  tricks  by  contad  with  man,  which  they  never 


arguing  that  he  needs  -pecial  divine  endowments, 
called  'grace,'  enabling  him  so  to  live  on  earth  a^  to 
be  found  worthy  of  divine  vision  when  he  comes  to 
die.  A-,  he  cannot  see  God  face  to  face  by  his  natural 
powers,  bO  neither  can  he  lead  a  life  worthy  of  that 
vision  by  the  mere  strength  and  rectitude  of  human 
nature. 

And    dogs  and   horses,  parrots  and    monkeys, 


would  have  learnt  in  their  wild  state.  And  savages  are 
civilised  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  culture  higher 
than  their  own,  but  for  w^hich  contad  with  a  higher 
race  they  would  have  remained  perennial  savages.  As 
man  humanises  the  brute,  and  civilises  his  savage 
brother,  so  does  God  divinise  man. 

t  The  first  text  argues  the  need  of  'adual,'  the 
second  of  '  habitual '  and  '  sandifying  '  grace. 
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(Phil,  ii,    lO-    l^'-^f    coinpul>i()ii    defeats   in  us  tlic  act  ot  the  will:    tnr  we  do 
that  under  cc)inpuisi(Mi  of  which  we  will  the  contrary. 

4.  Man  arrives  at  his  la^t  end  hv  acts  of  virtue.  But  act>  done  un.icr 
compulsion  are  not  acts  of  virtue,  tor  in  virtue  the  chief  thing  is  choice. 

Hence  it  is  said:  C->usuLr  tluit  to-Jav  the  I/jvJ  hath  put  J  .rth  ni  th\  sight 
life  and  •^yjd,  and  on  the  other  hand  death  and  e\'i',  that  th/.ii  mayest  lore  the  Lord 
thy  God  and  -leaTy  in  his  '.eaxs.  Ihit  [tthy  heart  is  turned  a\ia\\  and  th.u  U'ilt  not 
hear,  etc.  (Deut.  xxx,  i  ^-iS):  Befar  mams  Ide  and deat/i,  ^'r,d and evd:  what 
pleases  him  shall  he  gi\-en  t;  him  (Ecclus  xv,  iS). 


CHAPTER  CL~T/uit  Man  cannot  Merit  beforehand  the  afore- 

said  ^'Issistance 

EVERYTHING  standi  a^  matter*  to  that  which  i^  above  itself.  Now 
matter  doe>  not  mo\'e  itselt  tv)  its  own  perfection,  hut  mu-t  he  nioxcil 
by  another.  Man  then  doe^  not  move  him^elt  to  the  gaining:  cf  tlic 
divine  assistance,  which  i^  aho\e  him,  but  rather  he  is  mo\ed  by  Ciod  to  ilic 
gaining  of  it.  But  the  motion  ot  the  mover  precede^  the  motu^n  ot  the  thing 
moved,  alike  in  the  order  of  thouu;ht  and  in  the  onler  ot  cau>ation.  Hie 
divine  assistance  therefore  i^  not  iriven  to  us  because  we  are  adwmceti  to 
receive  it  by  our  good  works;  but  rather  we  are  [M-oticient  in  good  work^ 
because  we  are  forestalled  bv  the  dixine  assistance. 

Hence  it  i»  said:  Sot  hx  the  -leorks  of  justice  that  -zee  /v/>("  <lone,  hut  according 
to  his  o-Zi-'n  mercy  he  bath  sared  us  (Tit.  iii,  :;):  //  is  not  of  him  that  W^illeth,  nor 
of  him  that  runneth,  hut  of  Cjod  that  shoneth  mercy  (Rom.  ix,  16):  because  man 
needs  must  be  forestalled  bv  the  divine  assistance  tor  purposes  both  ot  willing 
well  and  doinir  well.  As  the  victory  is  attributed  to  the  general,  which  i>  won 
by  the  labour  of  the  soldiers,  >o  such  expressions  as  the  above  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  exclusive  of  the  free  choice  ot  the  will,  accordiniz  to  the  miscon- 
struCtion  which  some  have  put  upon  them,  as  though  man  were  not  master 
of  his  own  acts,  interior  and  exterior,  but  thev  show  that  man  is  under  Ciod. 
Again  it  is  said:  I'urn  us,  O  Lord,  to  thee,  and-zce  shall  he  turned  (Lament,  v,  2  i): 
which  shows  that  our  turning,  or  conver>ion,  is  anticipated  bv  the  aid  ot  God 
converting  us.  Still  we  read,  a>  spoken  in  the  per^on  ot  (Jod:  Lurn  ve  to  me, 
and  I  linll  turn  to  you  (Zach.  i,  3);  not  that  the  work  ot  (iod  in  us  doe^  n(^t 
go  before  our  conversion;  but  the  meaning  is  that  the  conversion,  w  herehv 
WT  turn  to  God,  is  aided  also  by  His  subsequent  aid,  strengthening  it  to 
arrive  to  effect,  and  securing  it  that  it  may  reach  it>  due  term. 

Hereby  is  excluded  the  error  ot  the  Pelagians,  who  ^aid  that  the  divine 
assistance  is  given  us  in  con>ideration  ot  our  de^ervings;  and  that,  w  bile  the 
beginning  of  our  justitication  is  ot  our.sclves,  the  ct)n>ummation  i»t  it  is 
of  God. 

•  Matcrialiter  se  habet,  i.e.,  is  in   .in    attitude  of  potcnti.ilifv,  not  of  .iflivity.  Tlic  'matter'  ficre  spoken 
of  is  that  which  i>  m  potciUi.i!it\-  to  tiic  'form.' 
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CHAPTER  CLI    That  the  cforesaid  A ssista?2ce  is  called  ^  Grace' ; 
and  what  js  the  meaning  of  '  Grace  constituting  a    State  of 

Grace  '  * 

BECAUSE  what  is  given  to  another  without  any  previous  deserts  of  his 
is  saitl  to  be  given  gratis,  and  because  the  divine  aid  given  to  man 
anticipates  all  human  deserving,  it  follows  that  this  aid  is  given  to  man 
'gratis,  and  therefore  i^  aptly  called  by  the  name  of  'grace.'  Hence  the 
Apostle  says:  If  hy  grace,  it  is  not  now  of  ucorhtj,  otheryvise grace  is  no  more  grace 

(Rom.  xi,  6). 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  the  aforesaid  assistance  of  God  has 
received  the  name  of  '  grace.'  One  person  is  said  to  be  '  in  the  good  graces' 
of  another,  becau>e  he  is  well  loved  bv  him.  Now  it  is  ot  the  essence  of  love 
that  he  who  loves  should  wish  good  and  do  good  to  him  whom  he  loves.  God 
imleed  wishes  and  does  good  to  all  His  creatures,  tor  the  very  being  of  the 
crc.itiire  and  its  every  perfection  is  ot  God  willing  and  w^orking  it  (B.  I, 
C"hap[\  XXIX,  XXX:  B.  II,  Chap.  XV) :  hence  it  is  said:  Lhiou  loves  t  all  things 
that  are,  ■uul  ha  test  none  of  the  things  that  thjou  hast  made  (Wisd.  xi,  25).  But  a 
special  tie  of  tlivine  love  is  observable  in  connexion  with  those  to  whom  He 
reiuiers  assistance,  enabling  them  to  attain  the  good  which  transcends  the 
order  of  their  nature,  namely,  the  perfect  fruition,  not  of  any  created  good, 
but  of  God's  own  self.  This  assistance  then  is  aptly  called  '  grace,'  not  only 
because  it  is  given  '  gratis,'  but  also  because  by  this  assistance  a  man  comes 
to  be,  bv  a  special  prerogative,  '  in  the  good  graces'  of  God. 

This  grace,  in  the  man  in  the  state  of  grace,  must  be  a  form  and  perfec- 
tion of  him  who  has  it. 

1.  That  whereby  a  man  is  directed  to  an  end  must  be  in  continual  rela- 
tion with  him:  for  the  mover  workb  change  continually  until  the  body  moved 
attains  the  term  of  its  motion. t  Since  then  man  is  directed  to  his  last  end  by 
the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  he  must  continually  enjoy  this  assistance  until 
he  arrives  at  the  end.  But  that  would  not  be  if  the  assistance  were  afforded 
him  only  as  a  sort  of  motion  or  passion,  and  not  as  a  form  abiding  and,  as  it 
were,  resting  in  him:  tor  the  movement  and  passion  w'ould  not  be  in  the  man, 
exce[it  when  his  attention  was  being  actually  turned  to  the  end,  as  is  not 
the  case  continually,  which  is  evident  most  of  all  in  men  asleep.  Therefore 
the  grace  that  puts  a  man  in  the  state  of  grace  is  a  form  and  perfection 
abiding  in  man,  even  when  he  is  not  actively  engaged. 

2.  The  love  of  God  is  causative  of  the  good  that  is  in  us,  as  the  love  of 
man  is  called  forth  and  caused  by  some  good  that  is  in  the  obje(5f  of  his  love. 
But  man  is  excited  to  special  love  by  some  special  good  pre-existent  in  the 
object.  Therefore  where  there  is  posited  a  special  love  of  God  for  man,  there 
must  ctnisequentlv  be  posited  some  special  good  conferred  by  God  on  man. 
Since  then  the  grace  that  constitutes  the  state  of  grace  denotes  a  special  love 
of  (iod  tor  man,  there  must  be  likewise  denoted  some  special  goodness  and 
perfection  thereby  existing  in  man. 

t  True  of  accelerated  motion,  as  of  a  stone  falling, 
of  which  St  Thomas  was  thinking.  True  again  of 
motion  persistent,  though  impeded;  as  of  an  engine 
drawing  a  train,  impeded  by  fridtion  and  resistance  of 
the  air.  Not  true,  of  course,  of  motion  simply. 


>.J|? 


Grat:.:  gr^sfum  fj:irns,  '  s.indifying  grace'  The 
exprc^-ion   i>  taken   Irom  St  Paul,   Kph.  i,  6,  gratier 


H 


cnce 


the  (.eiehr.Tted  KiyjujUTi^fxiiTj  oi  Luke  i,  28,  might  be 
tran-Liicd  ^raiijrata,  or  grata  fana,  or  pergrata  faSia, 
to  cxprcjs  the>/w;  of  the  Greek  pcrfedt. 
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7.  Evervthini;  is  ordained  to  an  end  -uitedi  tn  it  acccrdinti^  to  the  character 
of  its  form:'  for  of  different  ^pecie^  there  are  difterent  end>.  But  the  end  to 
which  man  is  directed  by  the  asM>tance  o\  divme  i^race  is  something  above 
human  nature.  Therefore  there  must  be  superadded  to  man  bt)me  supernatural 
form  and  perfection,  whereby  he  may  be  aptly  ordiamed  to  the  atorcbaid  end. 

4.  Man  out^ht  to  arrive  at  his  la>t  end  bv  dint  ot  activities  of  hi^  own. 
Now  everythini^  i^  active  in  \irtuc  of  bome  torm  ot  it>  (uvn.  In  order  then 
that  man  may  be  brought  to  hi>  la>t  end  by  acti\  itie>  u\  \u>  own,  there  nui-t 
be  superadded  to  him  some  form,  to  validate  hi^  activities  tor  the  gaming  nf 

his  last  end. 

5.  Divine  providence  provides  for  all  according  to  the  mode  of  their  nature. 
But  it  is  a  mode  proper  to  man  to  require  for  the  perteCtion  ot  his  actions, 
over  and  above  his  natural  powers,  certain  pertection^  in  the  shape  ot  habit>, 
whereby  he  may  do  good,  and  do  it  well,  connaturally,  readily,  and  pleasantly.'^ 
Therefore  the  aid  of  grace,  given  man  by  God  tor  arriving  at  hib  last  end, 
implies  some  form  and  perfection  intrinsic  to  man. 

Hence  in  Scripture  the  grace  of  God  i>  spoken  ot  as  light:  Ic  ucre  ^Jice 
darkness,  hut  no-w  light  in  the^l/.rd  (Kph.  v,  S).  The  perfection  whereby  man 
is  led  on  to  his  tinal  end  in  the  vision  of  God  is  appropriately  termed  light, 
light  being  the  principle  ot  vision. 

Hereby  is  set  aside  the  opinion  of  some  w  ho  say  that  the  grace  of  God 
is  no  positive  qualitv  in  man  [nihil  in  h^minc  p^.nit),  as  no  positive  quality  ib 
ascribed  to  the  courtier  who  is  said  to  be  in  the  good  graces  ot  the  King, 
but  rather  to  the  King  who  has  an  atiection  tor  him.  We  see  how  this  mis- 
take arose,  from  tailing  to  observe  the  ditference  between  divine  love  and  human 
love:  for  divine  love  is  causative  o\  the  good  that  it  loves  in  another,  but 
not  so  human  love.t 

CHAPTER  CLII    That  the  Grace  which  constitutes  the  State  of 

Grace  diiises  in  us  the  Love  of  Qoci 

THE  grace  which  constitute^  the  state  of  grace  is  an  effect  of  God's 
love.    But    the    proper   effeCt   of  GodV  love  in  man  is  to  make  mm 
love  God:  for  the  chief  etlort   of  the   lover   is   laid    out   in   drawing 
the  beloved  to  the  love  o[   him;  and  unless  that  5ucceeds,  the  love  mubt   be 

broken  off. 

2.  There  must  be  some  union  between  those  who  have  one  end  in  view, 
as  citizens  in  one  State,  and  soldiers  ranked  together  on  the  battletield.  But 
the  final  end  to  which  man  is  led  by  the  assistance  of  divine  grace  is  the 
vision  of  God  as  He  essentiallv  is,  which  is  prcnuT  to  Ciod  Himselt;  and  so 
God  shares  this  tinal  good  with  man.  Man  then  cannot  be  led  on  to  this 
end  unless  he  is   united   with   God    by  contormity  of  will,  the    proper   etteCt 

\  StThoma^  here  h.i-:.  refuted  by  anticip.uion  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  imputed  justue.The  Lntlierans 
m-t  his  argument-  with  -^orntul  epithet-,,  Thomistuci 
asm  s,  .ind    the   like.  Further    h.i^   .arguments  may  be 


me   in 


lerined  a^ 


•  Here  is  implied  the  An-totelian  doclr 
habits,  according  to  which  a  iiabit  may  be 
•a  permanent  acquired  .juality,  re^dent  m  a  power, 
and  determining  that  power, originally  indeternimatc, 
to  ad  regularly,  readily,  and  pleasantly  in  a  certain 
line  of  a(f\ion.'  Skill  is  a  habit,  so  1.  virtue.  The  argu- 
ment ii  that,  as  there  are  natural  habits,  so  tb.ere 
should  be  a  supernatural  habit,  which  i>  '  habitual  ' 
or  *  sanctifying  '  grace. 


pre>sed  upon  certain  modern^,  w 


no  see 


m  ^anC^ifymg 


grace  nothing   but  wiiat  they  call  a  '  moral  relation. 
bt  Thomas  ^cenu  to  consider  it  something  physical. 
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of  love:  for  it  belongs  to  triends  to  like  and  dislike  together,  and  to  rejoice 
and  grieve  together.  Idie  grace  then  that  constitutes  the  state  of  grace  renders 
man   a   lover  of  God,  as   he   is   thereby  guided   to   an  end  shared  with  him 

bv  God. 

:^.  The  grace  that  constitutes  the  state  of  grace  must  principally  perfe6l 
the  heart.  Hut  the  principal  perfection  of  the  heart  is  love.  The  proof  of  that 
is,  that  every  motion  ot  the  heart  starts  from  love:  for  no  one  desires,  or  hopes, 
or  rejoices,  except  tor  some  good  that  he  loves;  nor  loathes,  nor  fears,  nor  is 
sad,  or  angry,  except  about  something  contrary  to  the  good  that  he  loves. 

4.  The  form  whereby  a  thing  is  referred  to  any  end  assimilates  that  thing 
in  a  manner  to  the  <:nd\  thus  a  body  by  the  form  of  heaviness  acquires  a  like- 
ness and  c(Miformitv  to  the  place  to  which  it  naturally  moves.*  But  the 
grace  that  constitutes  the  state  ot  grace  is  a  form  referring  man  to  his  last 
end,  God.  By  grace  then  man  attains  to  a  likeness  of  God.  And  likeness  is  a 
cause  ot  love. 

^.  A  requisite  ot  pertect  work  is  that  the  work  be  done  steadily  and 
reL,^ularlv.  That  is  just  the  effect  ot  love,  which  makes  even  hard  and  grievous 
tasks  seem  light.  Since  then  the  grace  that  constitutes  the  state  of  grace  goes 
to  perfect  our  w^orks,  the  said  grace  must  establish  the  love  of  God  wdthin  us. 

Hence  the  Apostle  says:  T/ic  charity  of  God  is  spread  abroad  in  our  hearts 
hy  the  Holy  Ghost  rcho  is  gilpen  to  us  (Rom.  v,  5). 

CHAPTER  CL\\\—That  Divine  Grace  causes  in  us  Faith 

THE  movement  ot  grace,  guiding  us  to  our  last  end,  is  voluntary, 
not  violent  (Chap.  CXLIX).  But  there  can  be  no  voluntary  move- 
ment towards  an  object  unless  the  object  be  known.  Therefore  grace 
must  affi^rd  us  a  knowledge  of  our  last  end.  But  such  knowledge  cannot  be 
by  open  vision  in  our  present  state  (Chap.  XLVHI) :  therefore  it  must  be  by- 
faith.! 

2.  In  every  knowing  mind,  the  mode  of  knowledge  follows  the  mode  of 
nature:  hence  an  angel,  a  man,  and  a  dumb  animal  have  different  modes  of 
knowledge  according  to  their  differences  of  natures.  But,  for  the  gaining 
ot  his  List  end,  man  has  x  perfection  superadded  to  him,  over  and  above  his 
nature,  namely,  grace.  Therefore  there  must  also  be  superadded  to  him  a 
knowledge,  over  and  above  his  natural  knowledge,  and  that  is  the  knowledge 
ot  taith,  which  is  ot  thinirs  not  di<;cerncd  bv  natural  reason. 

^.  As  when  wood  is  fir:>t  warmed  bv  fire,  the  fire  does  not  take  kindly 
to  the  wood;  but  tinallv,  when  the  wood  is  all  ablaze,  the  tire  becomes  as  it 
were  connatural  to  the  wood  and  a  part  of  its  very  being:  or  as  when  a  pupil 
is  taught  by  a  master,  he  must,  to  start  with,  take  in  the  ideas  of  the  master, 
not  as  understanding  them  of  himself,  but  in  the  spirit  of  one  ready  to  accept 
on  another's  word  things  bevond  his  capacity;  and  so  in  the  end,  when  his 
education  i^  advanced,  he  will  be  able  to  understand  those  things:  in  like 
manner,  betore  we  arrive  at  our  final  end,  which  is  the  clear  vision  of  the 


i\ 


'  Karth  to  earth,'  as  we  say,  or  matter  to  niattrr. 
^1  lie  tac^  ot  .my  substance  having  \\'e'g!it  argues  that 
It  is  material,  and  assimilates  it  to  that  great  body  of 
matter  of  which  we    have   our   first    experience,  our 

mother  earth. 

t  Why  not  by  reason:  The  answer  i-  given  in  tlic 
next  argument.  'I'he  work  of  our  salvation  must  be 
au  of  a  piece.  The  essential  means  to  a   supernatural 


end  must  be  themselves  supernatural.  Grace  however 
is  no  miraculous  illumination  of  the  intellcd^,  no  pri- 
vate revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  God:  it  supposes 
the  Christian  tradition  handed  down  from  man  to 
man,  rationally  taught  and  rationally  grasped:  but  it 
disposes  us  to  accept  that  tradition  as  we  hear  it,  and 
it  assists  the  teaching  Church  to  preserve  it. 


to 
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First  Truth  as  it  i>  in  itself,  tfic  intellect  cf  man  !nu^t  Mihniit  to  (n)d  m 
readiness  to  take  U\>  word;  and  tliat  .^id)ini>>ii'n  and  ^eadIne^^  tc  believe  is 
the  work  of  divine  grace. 

4.  See  further,  B.  I,  Chapp.  \\\  V. 

Hence  the  Apostle  savs:  Bv  ^'^./(VVc'  .//v  j./lv./  :l>r^jugb Jjnh;  ./;/,/  !hdt  not 
of  yourschcs.pr  it  is  the  o^if't  '/  (r.J  (H[>h.  n,   ^^. 

Hereby  is  refuted  the  err(U-  of  the  Pela;^nan>,  wlu)  >aid.  that  the  begin- 
ninir  of  faith  in  us  wa^  not  ot  God,  but  ol  our.-elve^. 


CHAPTER  CLIV    That   Divide  Grace  causes  /;/   us  a  Hope  'f 

future  Blessedness 

IN  every  lover  there  is  caused  a  desire  ^-^i  union  with  his  l,»ved  one,  so  far 
as  may  be:  hence  it  is  mo>t  dehi^htt'ul  to  live  in  the  ^-eietv  ot  ih<  - 
whom  one  loves.  A>  then  bv  ^race  man  is  made  a  lover  ot  (iod,  there  niu  t 
be  caused  in  him  a  ck>ire  kA  union  with  (iod, so  tar  as  mav  be.  P>ut  taitb,  whiJi 
is  caused  of  i^race,  declares  the  possibility  of  a  union  ot  man  with  (iod  m 
perfect  fruition,  wherein  blessedness  consists.  Consequently  the  desire  ot  this 
fruition  follows  upon  the  love  of  (iod.  Hut  desire  is  a  troublesome  thing, 
without  hope  of  attainment.  It  was  proper  therefore  that  in  men,  m  whom 
the  love  of  God  and  taith  in  Him  was  caused  bv  -raee,  there  should  be 
caused  also  the  hope  of  attaining  to  tuture  blessedness. 

3.  Virtue,  the  way   to  blessedness,  is  paved  with  dilTiculties:  hence   tin 

need  of  hope. 

4.  No   one    stirs   to    reach   an   end,  whicli    he   reckon^   it    impo.sMble   to 

compass. 

Hence  it  is  said:  He  fiath  rcgcncrdtcd  us  unti  a  li-in^  h'^pc  (1    Pet.  i,  0-   ^^' 

hope  we  are  sareJ  (Rom.  viii,  24 


CHAPTER  CLV-0/"  Graces  given  gratuitously* 

SINCPi  the  things  done  by  God  are  done  in  order  (Chapp.  LXW'II 
LXXX),  a  certain  order  had  to  be  followed  in  the  manifestation  ot  the 
truths  oi  faith,  so  that  some  should  receive  those  truths  immediate!) 
from  God,  others  receive  of  them,  and  S(^  in  order  even  to  the  la^t.  1  he  invi- 
sible good  things,  the  vision  of  which  make^  the  happiness  ot  the  l)lessed, 
and  which  are  the  ohjecfs  of  taith,  are  tir^t  revealed  by  Ciod  to  the  blessed 
angels  by  open  vision:  then  bv  the  ministry  of  angels  they  are  manitcsted  h\ 
God  to  certain  men,t  not  bv  open  vision,  but  bv  a  certitude  arising  troin 
divine  revelation.  This  revelation  i^  made  by  an  inner  light  ot  the  mind, 
elevating  the  mind  to  see  such  things  as  the  natural  light  ot  the  under-taml- 

•  All    gr.K-c>  are   given    gr.ituitou>Iy  ;    but    some  t  Not  to  any  nioi  n.iu  Ii\ -r.^.  !-.ii  to  t!ic  ^-rophcts 


graces  constitute  the  recipient  in  the  state  ot  gr.uc, 
3i%  lannifying,  or  habitual  ^x:ii.c:  nt  help  him  m  or 
towards  the  state  of  grate,  a>  aSiurJ  grace:  the^c  arc 
caWcd  gratia  gratum  Uiiiens.  They  go  to  <aiutiiy  the 
recipient.  Other  graces  arc  not  given  for  the  recipi- 
ent, but  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  do  not  ot  thcn)- 
sclves  make  for  the  san<fbhcation  of  him  who  has 
them.  Such  graces  called  gratia  gratis  data,  mdude 
the  miraculous  powers  discussed  in  this  chapter,  and 
in  I  Cor.  xii,  xiv. 


of  the  Old  Law, with  th-  ipot'es  and  .(ntie  few  other 
ts    of  the    New.   'i'iie   K'reat    r^vrlatior.    was   that 


^alnI 


made  in  Christ  (Ikh.  i,  l).  "*  ^^f'^^''  ^''^'  <^l'"i"ch  is 
the  guardian  and  cx[H)nent.  'I'he  C  hurth  gets  no  new 
revelations.  Ttie  Tope  lia-^  no  r.  vclations  as  Pope:  he 
takes  counsel  ot  th.eologian- ;  only  a  -pe(  lal  proodcncc, 
^uch  as  might  preserve  lum.e.g..  from  drowning,  pre- 
vents Ills  authoritatively  teaJung  the  ChurJi  any 
point  of  taith  or  murals  that  i-  not  a  legiliinatc  un- 
folding ot  the  revelation  of  Ciirist. 
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ino  cannot  att.iin  to.  As  the  natural  liL^ht  ot  the  understanding  renders  a  man 
cert.im  0! 'what  he  ob-er\es  bv  that  light,  so  does  this  supernatural  light  con- 
vev  eert.nntv  (^\  the  objects  which  it  reveals:  for  we  cannot  securely  publish 
to  othei^  wh.it  we  are  not  certain  ot  ourselves.  This  light,  which  inwardly 
enlighten-  tlie  miiu!,  is  sometimes  borne  out  bv  other  aids  to  knowledge,  as 
well  e\te--ior  as  interior.  There  mav  be  tormeti  by  dixine  power  some  utterance, 
(•r  locution,  heard  bv  the  external  senses.  Or  it  may  be  an  inner  locution, 
eaii-e^l  b>v  i^i^^C\,  and  perceived  bv  phantasy.  Or  there  may  be  bodily  appear- 
ance^, external  and  visible,  tormed  by  (xoti.  Or  such  corporeal  appearance 
mav  be  nuvardlv  defMCteti  in  phantasy.  By  these  means,  aided  by  the  light 
mwardh  im{>ressed  on  his  mind,  man  receives  a  knowledge  of  divine  things. 
Hence,  without  the  inner  light,  these  aids  are  insutiicient  for  the  knowledge 
of  th\i!ie  thiniis;  whereas  the  inner  liirht  is  sufficient  of  itself  without  them."* 

Now  because  those  who  receive  a  rex'elation  trom  Ciod  ouijht  in  the 
urdc!'  ot  dixine  enactment  to  instruct  others,  there  needed  to  be  further 
comnuiriicated  to  them  the  grace  ot  speech.  Hence  it  is  said:  T/ic  Jyj}\l  hath 
given  >)ic  ii  L\irjh\i  t.fi^^Ui  (Isai.  1,  4) :  /  Mv/ 1  give  you  speeeb  luui  veisil'njK  \cbieh 
all  xair  aJwrsafies  shall  //v/  he  ahle  to  veithstaihl  and  'e^anisay  (Luke  xxi,  15). 
Hence  al-o  the  gitt  ot  tongues  (.Vets  ii,  4). 

But  because  any  announcement  put  torth  requires  confirniation  before 
it  cm  be  received, — unless  indeed  it  is  selt-evident,  and  the  truths  of  fliith 
aic  not  exident  to  human  reason, — there  was  need  of  something  to  confirm 
tlie  .innouncements  ot  the  preachers  ot  the  faith.  But,  inasmuch  as  they 
traiisceiiki  reason,  thev  could  not  be  contirmed  by  any  demonstratix'e  process 
ot  reasoinng  trom  tirst  princij^les.  The  means  theretore  to  show  that  the  an- 
nouncements (^\  these  }M-eachers  came  trom  (jod  was  the  evidence  of  works 
done  by  them  such  as  lu^ne  other  than  God  could  do,  healintr  the  sick,  and 
otlier  miracles.  Hence  the  Lord,  sending  his  disciples  to  preach,  said:  Heal  the 
siek^  raise  the  dead,  eleause  lepers,  east  out  devils  (Matt,  x,  S);  antl,  They  going 
forth  preaehed  e^eryivhere,  the  Lord  ivorking  withal^  and  conjirming  their  icords 
hy  the  signs  that  f'dlo^eed.'\ 

In  the  atoresaid  effects  o\  grace  we  observe  a  certain  difference.  Though 
the  name  ot  'grace'  applies  to  them  all,  inasmuch  as  they  are  given  'gratui- 
tously '  without  any  [^receding  merit,  nevertheless  the  working  of  love  alone 
has  a  turther  claim  to  the  name  of  '  grace,' as  constituting  the  subject  in 'the 
state  ot  grace,'  or  in  '  the  good  graces  of  God  '  (gratuni  Deo  faeit):  for  it  is 
said:  /  love  them  that  lo^e  me  (Prov.  viii,  17).  Hence  faith  and  hope  and 
other  means  to  the  last  fem\  may  be  in  sinners,  who  are  not  in  the  i/race 
ot  (Jod:  lo\e  alone  is  the  proper  gift  of  the  just,  because  he  ^ivho  ahideth  in 
iharity  ahideth  in  (iod,  and  God  in  him  (i  John  iv,   i6).| 

There  is  another  ditierence  to  be  observed    in  these  workings  ot   grace, 

Obviously,  there   is   danger  o!    illu  inn    in    these  f    llcre  follows  a   long  discjuisition   on   true  and 

visions,  locutions,  and  inner  lights.  No  mni  !^  more  f.ijse  prt)phci  ics,  hardly  within  the  scope  of  the 
suspicious  of  such  things  than  the  average  Catholic 
pricst,  A  pr.est  from  \i\.  training  get.  the  mind  of  a 
lawyer:  he  loves  Church  law  and  puMic  teaching,  and 
reckons  less  of  the  private  wisdom  of  individuals.  Ca- 
tholic faith  ^tands  clear  of  private  rcvel.itions.  Such 
ar-  not  tiie  ordinary  Jianneh  wherehy  God  teaches 
His  ni\.terie.  U)  nien.  The  ordinary  i  iianne!  is  the 
Word  Incarnate  and  Ills  living  Church  on  earth,  a 
M-.Mc  external  authorit).  Certainly,  every  Christian 
man  ha^  hu  '  inner  light,'  but  that  light  is  none  other 
than  the  grace  of  faith,  enabling  him  and  prompting 
him  to  believe,  as  on  (iod's  word,  what  the  Church 
teaches  him  as  revealed  in  Christ. 


modern  r cider. 

1  I'^ven  in  the  -inner  the  habit-  of  faith  and  hope, 
as  als(j  all  a(tua]  graces,  common  to  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  ma}-  be  put  undv t  gratia  gratum  Jarirns,  inas- 
much as  they  tend  to  the  sanc^itication  of  the  recipient 
more  directly  th.in  to  the  general  edification  of  the 
Church,  uhit  h  is  the  purpose  oi^  gratia  gratis  data. 
Resides  extraordinary  miraculous  gifts,  there  would 
come  under  gratia  gratis  data  the  ordinary  powers 
that  go  with  the  Sacrament  of  Order. 
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and  it  is  thi>,  that  some  of  thcin  arc  iicoc.-^sarv  tor  a  whole  litctmu-,  a-  hchcv- 
int;,  hoping;,  lovirv^,  and  obeviii^  the  coininandinciUs  ot  (rod,  without  whuh 
thnu'-s  sah-ation  i-  iinpo>sihlc;  and  ror  thc^c  ctlcct^  there  inii-t  he  iii  in.in  cer- 
tain habitual  perfection^,  that  he  inav  he  able  to  act  accordin-  to  them  as 
occasion  reqiiire>."'^  Other  etlect-  of  L,^race  are  necessary,  not  tor  a  whole  liie- 
timc,  hut  at  certain  time>  and  [dace>,  a^  workin;^  ot  miraclcN  or  to^retellmg 
of  future  events.  To  these  etTeot^  hai^itual  pertection-  are  not  -iven,  but  cer- 
tain impression^  are  made  by  God,  which  cea^e  when  the  act  cea-e-,  ;nui  lhi\c 
to  be  repeated  when  the  act  i->  repeated.  Thu>  prophets  in  everv  re\  elation 
are  illumined  with  a  new  li^du;  and  m  everv  working  ot  miracle^  there 
must  be  a  fresh  putting  into  operation  ot  divine  power. T 

CHAPTER  CLVl    T/vit  Ma?i  ficah  the  Assistanct'  of  Divine 

Grace  to  per  severe  'ui  Good  I 

TFIE  power  of  tVee  will  regards  matters  of  election:  but  a  matter  ot 
election  is  sc^iie  particular  thing  to  be  done;  and  a  jKirticulai-  thing 
to  be  done  i^  what  is  here  and  nowis^  but  per^e\erance  i-  not  a 
matter  of  present  and  immediate  conduct,  but  a  continuance  ot  activity  tor 
all  time:  perseverance  theref)re  is  an  effect  al)o\e  the  power  of  tree  will,  and 
therefore  needing  the  as>istance  of  divine  grace. 

3.  Though  man  i>  master  of  his  act,  he  is  not  ma-ter  of  hi-  luitural 
powers;  and  therefire,  though  he  is  fVee  to  will  or  not  will  a  thing,  -till  ids 
willing  cannot  make  his  will  m  the  act  of  willing  adhere  immo\\dd\  h)  the 
thing  willed  or  chosen.  But  the  imm oxable  adheience  of  the  will  to  good  is 
requisite  for  perseverance:  per-everance  therefore  is  not  m  the  power  of 
free  w^ill.j| 

Hence  it  is  ^aid:  He  \\lyj  hath  hce^uu  d  good  ivork  hi ynu  -.all  pcrU'cl  it  unto 
the  day  ^.f  Christ  Jesus  (Philip,  i,  61:  Thr  GJ  J'jI/  i^nnr,  ic/".  A///'  called  m 
to  his  eternal  ^/■)rx  in  Christ  Jesus^  binise'f  ^eil/  f^erfrcl  us  thr'AiJe  s>nie  little 
suffering,  eonfirm  and  estahlis/i  us  (i  Pet.  v,  10).  There  are  aho  found  in  Ih'l} 
Scripture  manv  prayers  for  perseverance:  e.g.,  l^'rjccl  niv  steps  ni  thy  ivays, 
that    mv   footsteps  ma\   //s/   slip   ^l^.  wi,  5);    and   especially   that    petition   ot 

•  Thc^c  'habitual  perfections'  arc   the  '  infu  ei  than  th-  ;nerc  liberty  ot"  hi,  will.  Ari.toilc  refers  him 

habits'  ot'taith,  hope,  charity,  etc.,  which  constitute  to  ti)e  ..ipport  of  acquired  Isabit-,  of  virtue  {Eth.  Su. 

the 'habitualgrace'conferreduponthc  ,oulat  baptism.  II-I\'),    a    .  onsiderable    -  ,ji>>ri    indeed,    but    these 

Cf.  A^uinr.s  Ethwus,  I,  195,  2"  1  ;  II,  3.  habits  are  ditHcuIt  to  acquire,  and  Aristotle  seems  to 

t  It  may  1  e  discussed  whether  the  rl:arismata  of  exaggerate  the  facility  which   they  afford  of  well- 

I  Cor.  xiv  were  not  habitual.  A  mark  of  a  gift  being  doing,  and  the  security  that  comes  of  them  against  a 

or  not  bem^'  habitual  i>  the  ability  or  inability  of  fall.  So  even  in  his  pur^-  natural  condition  m.an 
the  posse^ior  to  br:tu'  it  into  plav  at  wi 


I  If  there  is  qae-tion  ot    vapernUura!   tj^oj. 


faith,  hope,  i^hanty,  or  other  virtue,  pra.  t'-ed  on 
motives  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity—  man  ..an  Jo  r.ot 
a  single  ac\  of  such  good,  ^till  le>,  persevere  m  it, 
without  the  aid  of  grace.  If  there  is  question  ot 
natural  good, — as  justice,  fortitude,  t-mper.un  e, 
practised  on  a  motive  of  '  ^weet  rea>onablene'-s' — ^'•e' 
mu>t  further  enquire  whether  tl;e  que-tmn  i>  a^iveJ 
of  man  historically  considered,  a,  a  fillen  ereatiire; 
then  we  must  take  St  I'homaC^  an>wer,  Swn.  Thcol. 
Ia-2s:,  q.  109,  art.  S;  or  of  man  as  the  a  prion 
philosopher  view,  him,  merely  a,  man.  In  the  latter 
view  this  fact  still  seem,  discernible,  that,  the  act,  ot 
virtue  being  difficult,  and  the  call  for  sUth  art,  con- 
tinual, man  under  such  a  series  of  trials  i,  likcl)'  to 
break  down  at  times,  if  he  have  no  other   support 


pu-:n. t'  e 
.mJ     Kin 


seems  to  be  a  feeble  creature,  that  cannot  be  trusted 
to  walk  quite  alone,  but  needs  "  soiiv  .d  of  divine 
providence  governing'  him  from  witho^.t."  .md  dis- 
xtenia!  v  ir>  umtaii^es  in  hi,  favour.  The  aid 
'  pro'v  ,  on  of  environment,  making  for 
morality.  \\li;t!i  wol.U  have  to  be  Icjoked  for  from 
(j(k1  h\-  www  (  ven  m  li;^  pur-  natural  condition,  has 
been  termed  l^y  Mime  theoloL'Mn    '  natural  grace.' 

§  Wficn  I  re,o:vv  to  do  a  thing  n-xt  Christmas 
what  1^  immediate]}-  ,u  ^  omp!' 4itd  m  my  mind  is  the 
resolution  to  do  the  thing  m  time:  but  tlie  thing  is  not 
done.  .And  ,oofa  r--,olution  toper, everc  m  well-doing. 

li  I^  immovable  adherence  of  the  will  to  good 
requisite  tor  perseverance,  or  1,  it  suthcient  that  in 
each  successive  trial  the  will  be  not  actuall}'  moved.' 

L  perseverance  distingui,hal'le  from  what  is  some- 
times called  'contirmation  in  grace '.- 
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the  L<'rdV  Prayer,  W/v  kingd^^m  come:  for  the  kingdom  will  not  come  for  us 
unless  we  persevere  in  gocni. 

Hereby  is  refuted  the  error  of  the  Pelagians,  who  said  that  free  will  is 
sutiicient  for  man  for  his  perseverance  in  good,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of 
the  assistance  of  grace  for  the  purpose. 

As  free  will  is  not  suthcient  for  perseverance  in  good  without  the  help 
uf  God  u!\en  fVom  without,  so  neither  is  any  infused  habit.  For  in  the  state 
of  our  present  lite  the  habits  infused  into  us  of  God  do  not  totally  take  aw^ay 
from  our  free  will  it^  hckleness  and  liability  to  evil,  although  they  do  to 
some  extent  establish  the  free  wdll  in  good.  And  therefore,  when  we  say 
that  m.i.n  needs  the  aid  of  grace  for  final  perseverance,  w^e  do  not  mean  that, 
()\er  and  above  the  habitual  grace  lirst  infused  into  him  for  the  doing  of 
good  acts,  there  i^  infused  into  him  another  habitual  grace  enabling  him  to 
persevere;  but  we  mean  that,  wdien  he  has  got  all  the  gratuitous  habits  that 
he  e\er  1-  to  have,  man  ^till  needs  some  aid  of  divine  providence  governing 
him  from  without. 

C^IIAI^TER  CLVII    That  he  who  falls  from  Grace  by  Sm  7nay 

be  recovered  agaui  by  Grace 

IT  belongs  to  the  same  power  to  continue  and  to  repair  after  interruption, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  powers  of  nature  in  regard  of  bodily  health.  But 
man  persex'cres  in  good  by  the  aid  of  divine  grace:  therefore,  it  he  has 
lalleii  h\  sin,  he  may  be  recovered  by  help  of  the  same  grace.* 

2.  An  agent  that  requires  no  predisposition  of  its  subject,  can  imprint 
it^  effect  on  its  subject,  howsoever  disposed.  But  God,  requiring  no  pre- 
disposition of  the  suhie(^t  of  His  action,  when  the  subjecl:  is  corporeal, — as 
w  hen  1  le  gi\•e^  sight  to  the  blind,  or  raises  the  dead  to  life, — does  not  require 
any  pre\  ious  merit  either  in  the  will  for  the  conferring  of  His  grace,  which 
is  given  without  merits  (Chap.  CXLIX).  Therefore  even  after  a  man  has 
fallen  from  grace  bv  sin,  God  can  confer  on  him  the  grace  that  puts  the 
reci[>ient  in  the  state  of  grace,  whereby  sins  are  taken  away. 

V  In  the  wn)rk>  of  CJod  there  is  nothing  in  vain,  as  neither  in  the  works 
of  nature,  for  nature  has  thi^  prerogative  of  God.  Now  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  anything  to  move  with  no  chance  of  arriving  at  its  term.  Whatever 
naturally  move^  to  a  certain  end,  must  be  somehow  competent  to  get  there. t 
But  after  a  man  has  fallen  into  sin,  so  long  as  the  state  of  this  life  lasts,  there 
remains  in  him  an  aptitude  of  being  moved  to  good,  shown  by  such  signs 
as  desire  of  good  and  grief  at  evil.  Therefore  there  is  some  possibility  of  his 
return  to  ijood. 

().  There  exists  in  nature  no  potentiality,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  ad 
by  soiiu-  natural  active  power.  Much  less  is  there  in  the  human  soul  any 
potentiality,  which  is  not  reducible  to  act  by  the  active  powxr  of  God.    But 

f  "  True,  in  the  individual,  plant  or  animal, 
there  are  many  potentialities  frustrate  and  made  void. 
That  is  neither  here  nor  there  in  philosophy.  Philo- 
sophy deals  not  with  individuals  but  with  species; 
not  with  Hucephalus  or  Alexander,  but  with  horse, 
man.  Enough  that  one  seed  ever  germinates,  and 
that  all  normal  specimens  are  apt  to  do  the  like, 
meeting  with  proper  environment." — Ethics  and 
Natural  Lave,   p.    17. 


Hut  the  \igour  of  a  natural  constitution  is  of 
no  avail  for  re,toring  lite,  once  it  is  interrupted  by 
uc.ith.  .VnJ  nKjrtal  sin  i-  death.  The  whole  question 
1-  \vheti;cr  mortal  sin  i,  such  a  death  as  to  be,  in 
(jod's  ordinary  providence,  be)ond  resurrection. 
This  point  cannot  be  determined  a  priori.  Apart 
from  His  promises,  God  is  not  bound  ever  to  forgive 
any  mortal  ,in.  Whether  He  will  forgive,  and  on 
wliat  conditions,  depends  on  His  free  good  pleasure, 
and  that  i-,  ascertainable  only  by  revelation,  and  its 
vehicle,  Christian  tradition. 
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even  after  >in  there  still  remains  in  the  human  >nu\  a  potentiality  ot  gocd, 
because  the  natural  powers,  whereby  the  soul  i>  related  to  its  pro^K-r  guo,!, 
are  not  taken  awav  bv  >in. 

Theretore  it  is  said:  T/i '//^/i  v;///-  /v/f  /h'  ds  scdrlct^  tbrv  shdll  he  nuulc  rcbite 
as  sfioic  (Isai.  i,  iS):  Cbaritv  C7i'criih  all  s:fi.s  (Prov.  x,  12).  Nor  do  we  a^k  m1" 
the  Lord  in  vain,  For^hc  us  ,ur  trespasses. 

Hereby  i>  refuted  the  error  of  the  Xoyatians,  who  >aitl  that  nian  canno't 
obtain  pardon  for  sins  ci)niniitted  after  baptism.* 

CHAPITR  CLVIII    That  Man  can?iot  he  delivered  from  Sm 

exeepl  hy  Grace 

BY  mortal  sin  man  i^  turned  away  from  hi^  last  end.  And  to  tliat  li-t 
end  he  is  set  on  his  way  only  by  grace. 
2.  OtTence  is  removed  only  by  loxc.i'  But  by  mortal  sin  m.ui 
quarrels  with  God:  for  it  is  said  that  Ciod  '  h<ites  '  sinners,  inasmuch  as  lie 
is  minded  to  ileprive  them  of  the  last  <i\\^,  vyhich  lie  has  in  preparation  f.r 
them  who  love  Him.  Man  then  cannot  rise  from  sin  exce[>t  by  grace, 
whereby  friendship  is  established  lietween  Ciod  and  man. 

Hence  it  is  >aid:  //  is  I  -ivbo  blot  out  thine  iniquities  for  m\  o\in  sake  (I^ni. 
xliii,  25 


Hereby  is  refuted  the  erri^r  of  the  Pelagians,  \\\\C)  said  that  man  can  ri-c 
from  sin  by  free  will. 

CHAPl  ER  CLIX    ///9I^'  D^Ian  is  delivered  from  Sin 

BECAUSE  man  cannot  return  to  one  opposite  without  retiring  fr(  iii 
the  other,  to  return  to  the  state  of  righteousnes>  he  must  \Nitlulra\\ 
from  >in,  whereby  he  had  dicclined  from  righteousness.  And  bec.ui-c 
it  is  chieriy  by  the  will  that  man  is  set  on  the  v\ay  to  his  last  ciwX,  or  turniii 
away  therefrom,  he  must  nt)t  only  withdrviw  from  sin  in  exterior  .ict  bv 
ceasinu:  to  sin,  but  he  must  further  withdraw  in  will,  th<it  so  he  may  n^e 
ai^ain  by  '^race.  Now  withdrawal  of  the  will  from  sin  means  at  once  repeii- 
tance  for  the  pa^t  and  a  resolution  to  a\-oid  sin  in  future,  l-'or  if  a  man  dui 
not  purpose  to  cease  from  sin,  sin  as  it  is  in  itself  (or  sm  in  gener.il)  wouUi  n-t 
be  contrary  to  his  will.  If  he  were  niintieti  to  cease  froni  sin,  but  had  no 
sorrow  for  sin  past,  that  same  particular  sin  of  which  he  was  guilty  W(uil.l 
not  be  against  his  will.  J  Now  the  w  ill  must  withdraw  fVom  sin  by  taking  the 
course  contrary  to  that  which  led  it  into  sin.  But  it  was  led  into  sin  bv  a[^pe- 
tite  and  deliirht  in  inferior  thiuLTs.  Therefore  it  must  withdraw  from  sin  In 
certain  penal  infiicfioiis.  As  delight  drew  it  to  consent  to  sin,  so  these  in- 
flictions strenirthen  it  in  abominatiim  of  sin. 


*  How  far  tiic  pardon  ot  po-;t-baptisma!  sin  wa< 
obtainable  through  the  Church'^  miniNtrations,  or 
was  to  be  looked  tor  on!)'  trom  the  unconvenanted 
mercies  ot  God,  was  another  matter  ot  controver>y 
in  the  early  Church. 

t  May  one  not  come  to  forgive  without  positively 
coming  to  love  the  offender?  \'c-,  when  the  offender 
was  a  stranger  to  begin  with.  But  a  friend  i^  thor- 
oughly forgiven  only  by  being  re-admitted  to  friend- 
ship.— .At  the  same  time  we  do  well  to  recall  St  Tho- 
mas's prefatory  remark   (B.   I,  Chap.    IX): — "  For 


dcLiar;ng  truth-  tSi.it  w'~  \^>A''.v\c  on  the  revelation  of 
(lod,  there  arc  icrta;!)  prdl  a!  i:  ar^'umeiit^  ready  to 
hand,  uhi.h  ma)'  be  advanced  tor  the  exercise  and 
con-olation  of  believers,  but  not  tor  the  confutation 
of  opponent-." 

I  This  remark  tells  against  Luther,  whose  propo- 
sition :  •'  The  height  of  penance  i-  not  to  do  the 
thing  again:  the  be<t  penance  ii  a  new  l;ie,"'  was 
condemned  by  Leo  X  less  for  what  it  athrm^  than  for 
what  It  virtually  excludes. 
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When  then  man  by  grace  has  obtained  pardon  for  his  sin  and  has  been 
restored  to  the  state  of  grace,  he  still  remains  bound  by  God's  justice  to  some 
punishment  for  his  sin.  If  of  his  own  will  he  exacts  this  punishment  of  him- 
self he  is  thereby  said  to  'make  satisfaction'  to  God,  inasmuch  as  by  punish- 
in'  himself  for  his  sin  he  fulfils  with  labour  and  pain  the  order  instituted 
of'heaven,  which  order  he  had  transgressed  by  sinning  and  following  his  own 
will.  But  if  he  does  not  exadt  this  punislnnent  of  himself,  it  will  be  infiidted 
l)v  (rod,  since  the  domain  of  divine  providence  cannot  be  suffered  to  lie  in 
disorder.  The  punishment  in  that  case  will  not  be  called  '  satisfadory,'  since 
it  will  not  be  of  the  choice  of  the  sufferer,  but  it  will  be  called  'purificatory,' 
or  Mnir^atorial,'  because  he  will  be  purified  and  purged  by  another  punishing 
him';  and  so  wdiatever  was  inordinate  in  him  wdll  be  brought  back  to  due 
order.  Hence  the  Apostle  says:  //'icv  liere  to  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  he 
juJ^eJ:  ^nit  vchile  vce  are  judged,  ice  are  ehastised  by  the  Lord,  that  ive  may  not  be 
condemned  with  this  world  (i   Cor.  xi,  31). 

Nevertheless,  in  the  process  of  conyersion,  the  disgust  for  sin  and  the 
fixiiiL:  of  the  afTections  on  God  may  be  so  intense  as  that  there  shall  remain 
no  outstanding^  liability  to  punishment.  For  the  punishment  w^hich  one  suffers 
at'ter  the  f  )ruiyeness  of  sin  is  necessary  to  bring  the  mind  to  cleave  more 
firmly  to  i^M)od, — punishments  being  medicines, — as  also  tor  the  observance 
of  the  order  of  justice  in  the  punishment  of  the  sinner.  But  love  of  God, 
especially  when  it  is  vehement  and  strong,  is  sufficient  to  establish  man's 
mind  in  ^ood;  and  intense  disgust  for  a  past  fault  carries  wdth  it  great  sorrow 
f  )r  the  same.  Hence  by  the  vehemence  of  the  love  of  God  and  hatred  for 
sin  there  is  excluded  any  further  need  of  satisfactory  or  purgatorial  punish- 
ment.* .\m\  though  the  vehemence  be  not  so  great  as  totally  to  bar  the 
punishment,  nevertheless,  the  greater  the  vehemence,  so  much  less  of  punish- 
ment w  ill  suflice. 

But  what  we  do  throuirh  our  friends  we  are  reckoned  to  do  of  ourselves, 
inasmuch  as  friendship  makes  two  one  in  heart,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  love  of  charity:  therefore,  as  a  man  may  make  satisfaction  to  God  ot  him- 
self, so  also  may  he  d(^  it  through  another,  especially  in  case  of  necessity:  for 
the  punishment  which  his  friend  suffers  em  his  account  he  reckons  as  his  own 
punishment;  and  thus  punishment  is  not  wanting  to  him  in  that  he  has 
compassion  f  )r  the  sufferings  of  his  friend,  and  that  all  the  more  for  his 
being  the  cause  of  his  friend's  suffering.  And  again  the  affection  of  charity 
in  him  who  suffers  f  )r  his  friend  makes  his  satisfaction  more  acceptable  to 
God  than  it  would  be  if  he  were  suffering  for  his  own  doings:  for  the  one 
is  an  effiM't  of  spontaneous  charity,  the  other  an  acquiescence  in  necessity. 
Hence  we  learn  that  one  man  may  make  satistacfion  for  another,  provided 
both  of  them  be  in  charity.  Hence  the  saving  of  the  Apostle:  'Bear  ye  one 
another  s  burdens,  and  so  ye  shall  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ  (Gal.  vi,  2). 

*  The  very  vehemence  of  love  .nid  sorrow,  how-  take  his  after-life  ca-y:  even  if  he  thought  all  his  obli- 
evcr,  prompts  this  ^ort  of  penitent  to  make  satisfac'lion  gation>  cancelled,  he  would  still  insist  on  paying 
by  bodily  pcnanvc-:    he  will   not    indulge  him^^lf,  <>r       more. 
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CHAPTER  CI  X  That  it  is  reason. i/^l\  reckoned  a  Ma/fs  otcji 
Fault  if  he  IS  not  converted  to  God,  a/lhou^l)  he  caiuiot  he 
converted  withiout  Grace 

SINCE  lU)  one  can  be  >ct  ^M^  the  wav  t<>  h\-  li-t  cnJ.  withnut  the  aid  of 
divine  i^race,  ov  without  it  h.i\e  the  necessary  means  (^t  reiehnu  tli.it 
end,  a^\ire  taith,  hope,  love  .uul  perseverance,  some  ini^ht  think  tiuit 
man  is  not  to  blame  tor  bein-  d.e^titute  ^A  the>e  u:it'ts,  e>peciull\  -^eem-  th.-,i  he 
cannot  merit  the  .i^M>tanee  ot"  dume  L^raee,  ntu-  be  eoiuerte.l  t^»  d^d  unless 
God  convert  him:  tor  none  is  responsible  for  that  uhieb  depeiui^  on  jn-iher. 
But  allow  this  and  many  absurdities  follow.  It  follnu  -  that  the  man  u  ho 
has  neither  faith  ni)r  hope  nor  love  i^'  Vu^i\.  nor  perseverance  m  i^ood,  stdl 
does  not  deserve  punishment:  w  herea>  it  i-  e\[>re>,dv  -aid:  IL'  tluU  believetb 
not  the  Son  shall  not  sec  life,  hut  the  zenith  •/  (r,J  dlrdeth  on  h'.ni^  (Jnlm  iii,  36). 
And  since  none  reaches  the  end  of  happine>s  without  the  atore-aid  endow- 
ments, it  would  follow  t'urther  that  there  are  -ome  who  neither  att.nn  to 
happiness  nor  yet  sutler  punishment  of  (h)d:  the  contrarv  u  hereof  is  shown 
from  what  will  be  said  to  all  present  at  the  jud-ement  ot  (iodi;  Cme.  .  .  . 
possess   \e  the   kin^cfm  prepared  j\r  yni.  or,  Depart  ....  into  everlasting  fire 

(Matt.  XXV,  34-41)- 

To  solve  this  doubt,  we  must  observe  that  thou-h  one  can  neither  merit 
divine  grace  beforehand,  nor  acquire  it  by  movement  ot  his  tree  will,  tili 
he  can  hinder  himself  from  receiving  it:  for  it  is  s.ud  ot  sopae:  '\ hey  lurce 
said  unto  God,  Depart  from  us,  we  xelll  irt  hav-  the  knowledge  'd  thy  ways 
(Job  xxi,  14).  And  since  it  is  m  the  power  of  tVee  will  to  hinder  the  recep- 
tion of  divine  '■'■race  or  not  to  hinder  it,  not  undeservedly  mav  it  be  reckoned 
a  man's  own  tault,  if  he  puts  au  obstacle  m  the  wav  of  the  reception  of 
grace.  For  God  on  IIi>  part  is  ready  to  give  grace  to-  all  men:  He  icv/A  al/ 
men  to  he  saved  and  to  come  to  the  (novded-e  f  the  truth  (i  Tim.  11,  4).  but 
they  alone  are  deprived  of  grace,  who  in  theniscdves  raise  an  (d)>tacle  to 
grace.  So  when  the  >un  lights  up  the  world,  any  evil  that  comes  to  a  man 
who  shuts  his  eye>  is  counted  his  own  tault,  although  he  could  not  see  uidess 
the  sunlip-ht  first  came  in  upon  him.* 


•  Of  the  ctcrri.il  lot  of  u.:h  .1-,  wilfully  sinning 
ag.iinst  the  light,  reicct  the  kno'.vn  tnith  ot  their  Savi- 
our, there  never  cm  be  .uiy  douht.  The  doubt  and 
difficulty  begins  when  we  turn  to  others,  who  never 
have  heard  of  Christ,  or  who,  however  much  they 
have  heard  of  Him,  never  >eem  to  have  u.ith-red 
tidings  sufficient  and  adc(|ii.ite  to  their  mind-.    1  neir 


His  Apostles  otherwise  insist  so  strongly?  Probably 
Lactantius  .md  (V  e-n  .uc  right  in  their  conjedurc, 
th.it  though  the  Saviour  of  all  is  likewise  judge  of  all 
(Ads  xvii,  31),  and  will  ^:nhcT  a/t  nations  (r.  32)  be- 
fore His  judgement-seat,  yet  the-heepand  goats  here 
}  .irticularised  are  good  and.  b.id  Cb.ristians.  The  hea- 
tticn  who  conuiinacioush    ri'cct   Christ  arc  already 


situation,    to    the    Christian    thinker   who    mixes   in      yWi't'^/and  rcWm^Y  /  (John  in.  1  >:  Mark  xvi,  lOj    ».i 


modern  life  and  know>  men,  is  one  ot  the  darkest 
regions  of  his  theology.  He  can  but  fall  back  on  his 
Lord's  precept:  Ju.^ge  mt  (Matt,  vu,   i). 

On  the  dichotomy  Matt,  xxv,  31-46,  I  quote 
Scripture  Manuals  for  Catholic  Sthools,  St  Matthc:i\ 
pp.  212-3:  "  But  why  is  no  mention  made  of  taith, 
a  condition  of  salvation  upon  which  our  Saviour  and 


the  heathen  to  whon^.  Ciifi^t  h,i-  not  been  [-reached, 
wc  get  no  !nforniat;on  lierc. 

St  Thomas  him  cU  habitually  views  the  Christian 
in  every  \v,xu\  awA  hardly  conceives,  still  less  can  be 
con>idered  here  to  discuss,  the  position  of  him  who 
is  not  a  Chri-tian  and  a  Catholic. 
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CHAP  TL'^R  CLXI    That  a  Man  already  in  Mortal  Sin  cannot 
avoid  7}iore  fMortal  Sin  without  Grace* 

WHh~N  it  is  said  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  free  will  to  avoid  putting 
obstacles  to  grace,  that  >aving  is  to  be  understood  of  those  in  whom 
the  natural  facultv  is  unimpaired  by  sin. t  But  if  the  will  has  fallen 
into  evil  courses  l)v  some  previous  inordinate  act,  it  wnll  not  be  altogether  in 
its  power  toaxoid  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  grace.  For  though  for  some 
mome!itar\  occasion  it  mav  abstain  from  some  particular  act  ot  sin  by  its  own 
power,  nexertheless,  if  left  long  to  itself,  it  will  tall  into  sin;  and  by  sin  an 
obstacle  1-  put  ti)  grace.  For  when  the  mind  of  man  turns  aside  from  the 
state  of  righteousness,  it  clearlv  puts  it^elf  out  of  relation  with  its  due  end. 
Tlui^  what  ou^ht  to  be  the  prime  object  of  its  at^ections,  as  being  its  last 
end,  comes  to  be  les^  loved  than  that  other  object  to  which  it  has  inordi- 
iiatelv  turned,  making  of  it  another  last  end.  Whatever  in  such  a  posture  of 
the  mind  occurs  to  ht  m  with  the  inordinate  end,  however  inconsistent  wdth 
tJK  ehie  end,  will  be  chosen,  unless  the  will  be  brought  back  to  due  order,  so 
as  to  [Meter  the  due  enti  to  all  others, — and  that  is  an  effect  of  grace.  But 
the  choice  of  anvthmg  inconsistent  with  the  last  end  puts  an  obstacle  in  the 
\\a\  of  grace,  as  grace  goes  to  turn  one  in  the  direction  of  the  end.  Hence 
after  sin  a  man  cannot  abstain  trom  all  further  sin  before  by  grace  he  is 
hrouuht  back  to  due  order. 

iMoreover,  when  the  mind  is  inclined  to  a  thing,  it  is  no  longer  impar- 
tial between  two  alternatives.  And  that  to  which  the  mind  is  more  inclined 
It  chooses,  unless  bv  a  rational  discussion,  not  unattended  wdth  trouble,  it  is 
withdrawn  from  taking  that  side:  hence  sudden  emergencies  afford  the  best 
sign  i.f  the  inward  bent  of  the  mind.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  of 
man  to  he  so  continuallv  watchful  as  rationally  to  discuss  whatever  it  ought 
to  d(»  or  not  to  ^.V).  Consequentlv  the  mind  will  at  times  choose  that  to  which 
it  is  inclined  bv  the  present  inclination:  so,  if  the  inclination  be  to  sin,  it  will 
not  stand  loni;  clear  of  Mil,  thereby  putting  an  obstacle  in  the  w^iy  of  grace, 
unless  it  be  brought  back  to  the  state  of  righteousness. 

I'lirther  we  must  consider  the  assaults  of  passion,  the  allurements  of  sense, 
the  endle»  occa>ions  of  evil-doing,  the  ready  incitements  ot  sin,  sure  to  pre- 
\ail,  uidcss  the  will  be  withheld  from  them  by  a  hrm  adherence  to  the  last 
eiui,  which  is  the  work  ot  grace. 

\\^\^e^  appears  the  follv  o\  the  Pelagian  view,  that  a  man  in  sin  can  go 
on  avoiding  t'urther  sins  without  '^race.  On  the  contrary  the  Lord  bids  us 
}M-a\-:  /.(■,/,/  us  not  into  temptation,  hut  deliver  us  from  tOv/. 

But  though  persons  in  sin  cannot  of  their  own  power  help  putting  ob- 
stacles m  the  wav  of  grace,  unless  they  be  forestalled  by  some  aid  of  grace, J 

I  ^aturalu  potcntia  Integra.  Among  theologians, 


This  chapter  is  complcmentar}'  to  Chapter 
CLV'l.  Tlicre  we  saw  that  a  man  m  the  state  of 
grace  still  need<  a  ^ucce-sion  of  actual  graces  to  enable 
him  to  observe  the  law  of  Ciod  on  essential  points 
steadily  and  to  the  l\\.\.  Here  we  learn  that  a  man 
in  mortal  sin  need^.tctual  graces  to  prevent  his  falling 
deeper,  '^hi^  chapter  follows  from  the  iormer  as  the 
less  trom  tlie  yrc.Ucr :  for  the  viclor}'  th.a  the  man  in 
grace  cannot  gam,  still  lev-;  can  the  -inner  gain.  The 
twochaptcr-togctherargu:  that, left  to  hi-own  unaided 
nature,  unsupported  by  the  movement-  of  actual  grace, 
every  man  capable  of  mortal  bin  w\\\  at  times  commit 
such  bin. 


natura   intcgra   means    a    nature    such    as   Adam   had 
before  the  fall. 

\  It  mav  be  asked:  How  can  he  be  forestalled  by 
any  aid  of  grace,  who  puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
grace,  by  being  already  in  sin  and  going  on  to  fresh 
sin?  The  answer  is,  that  grace  and  good  will  arc 
strong  enough  to  break  down  any  obstacle.  But  in 
this  case  a  great  grace  is  needed,  e.g.,  a  thorough 
fright.  And  that  is  the  rationale  of  the  sermons  on 
hell  that  are  preached  in  Lenten  missions.  They 
are  as  heavy  siege  artillery  to  breach  the  castle  of  the 
strong  man  armed  (Luke  xi,  21). 
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still  this  kick  ot  power  i^  imputable  to  thcin  tor  d  t.uilt,  because  i  i-  Ictt  be- 
hind in  them  bv  a  fault  ^oinu'  before;  a-  a  drunken  man  i-  not  excused  troni 
murder,  committed  m  drunkenne-N  when  he  ^et^  drunk  by  tault  ot  hi^  own.^ 
Besides  thou^^h  this  person  in  >in  ha>  it  not  in  hi-^  unauled  [M)\ver  altoL,a-ther 
to  avoid  >in,  ^till  he  ha>  power  here  and  now  tu  a\oid  thi-  or  that  >in:  tienee 
whatever  he  commits,  he  voluntardy  conimitN  ^uui  the  tault  is  imputeii  to  hnn 
not  undeservedly.! 

CHAPl^ER  CLXII    T/jar  S'.>mc  ."Men  Gnl  delivers  from  Si/i,  cuul 
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HOUGH  the  sinner  raise^  an  obstacle  to  ^race,  and  bv  the  exii^ence 
■  of  the  order  *)f  thniL^s  ouudu  not  to  receive  ^urace,  ne\erthele-,  mas- 
JL  much  as  God  can  work  -ettm-  a-ide  the  connatural  order  ot  thm-s, 
as  when  He  ^nves  sight  to  the  Idind,  or  rai-e-  the  ^\^\A^  He  Munetime.s  out 
of  the  abunda^nce  of  His  goodness  f  H'e^talh  bv  the  a-^i-tance  ot  His  grace  even 
those  who  raise  an  t)bstacle  to  it,  turning  them  away  trom  e\il  and  convert- 
ing them  to  good.  And  a^  He  does  not  give  sight  to  all  the  blind,  nor  heal 
alfthe  sick,  that  in  those  whom  He  heals  the  work  of  His  power  may  appear, 
and  in  the  others  the  order  of  nature  may  be  observed,  -o  He  does  not  tore- 
stall  bv  His  aid  all  who  hinder  grace,  to  their  turning  away  trom  evil  and 
conversion  to  good,  but  some  He  so  tore>talN,  w  i-hmg  in  them  His  mercv  to 
appear,  while  in  others  He  wt)uld  have  the  order  of  ju-tice  made  manite^t.I 
Hence  the  Apostle  ^avs:  GJ,  //•-//^■/'  \iiil:ng  t.  s/i.ze  his  \.rdtL\  and  r  ///./(f 
his  power  kno'en,  endured  veith  uuieh  longs  ufjerm^  'lesse/s  o/  wratfu  Jilted  j;r  ^ 
dcstruClion,  that  he  might  shove  forth  the  riches  'f  his  glory  up-.n  the  eesse/s  of 
mercw  vehicb  he  hdth  prepared  unto  glory  (Rom.  ix,  22,  23). 

But  when,  of  men  who  are  enthrallcil  in  the  same  siii>,  God  forestalls  ainl 
converts  some,  and  endures,  or  permitN  others  to  go  their  way  according  to 
the  order  of  things,  we  should  not  enquire  the  reason  why  He  converts  the^e 
and  not  those:  for  that  depeneis  on  His  sheer  will,  just  as  trom  His  ^heer  will 
it  proceeded  that,  when  all  things  were  n-iatle  (Uit  ot  nt)thing,  some  things 
were  made  in  a  position  of  greater  advantage  than  other-  [dignr.rci).^  Hence 
again  the  apostle  says:  ILit/e  not  the  p>tter  poveer  over  the  ehv\  ti  make  oj  the 
same  lump  one  vessel  unto  hon^Air  and  cinvher  untj  dishonour  ^   (Rom.  i\,  21.) 

•  Akin  to  this  i,  the  problem  of  the  '  t.iuteri,ed  r..uy  mean  for  licaling  the  sick  and  even  giving  sight 
conscience,'  di^cusiedb}- St  AIphonsusLiguon  in  the  to  the  blind,  so  in  the  supernatural  order  He  has 
opening  of  his   Moral  Theologv, — the  imputability 


)pe 

of  sin  to  one  who  has  become  so  habituated  to  it  .is 
to  commit  sin  as  a  matter  of  course  on  ever}'  occa- 
sion, without  giving  it  a  ,'cco\\\  thought,  with  no 
hesitation  and  no  remorse. 

t  The  up-hot  of  the  foregoing  chapter  is  this, 
that  a  man  in  mortal  ^m  has  got  himself  into  a  false 
position;  and  his  position  will  go  on  growing  morally 
worse  unless  he  makes  strenuous  etborts  to  get  out  ot 
it,  turning  to  Cjod  and  a-king  Hi-  aid:  il  he  wili  imt 
do  that,  he  must  be  answerable  tor  the  grownig  de- 
terioration of  his  ^tate.  He  sins  therefore,  but  it  i> 
not  always  ea.y  to  sa}-  precisely  vthen  he  -in>.  In 
general,  he  sins  x^hen  he  could  help  him-elt  to  do 
better,  and  will  not. 

I  May  we  not  however  observe  that  a-  in  tlie 
natural  order  of  things  God  has  provided,  m  the  ac- 
quired skill  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  certain  ordi- 


provided  an  ordinary  means  tor  tiic  ju-tihcation  of 
the  sinner  in  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Tenance? 
Miracles  are  exceptional,  but  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 

pan  of  the  Chur.-h's  daily  nunl^tr)';  .\\\\  the  ^atxa 
pravemens,  neccssar}  to  I  r;ng  th.e  inner  toa\ail  him- 
self of  this  min;-tr\,!uo  to  be  prcsuppu-ed  as  part  of 
the  institution.  I'he  fuller  and  fuller  recognition  of 
this  consoling  truth  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  'deve- 
lopment "  d!  tiie  mind  ot  t!;e  Cluirch. 

On  t;;e  text-  from  R.-.r.m  .juoted  liere  J.  i\otei 

or:  S:  I'aul,  pp.  3v^^->9~- 

^  Kven  if  all  material  tinngr  \vere  made  ^n^  a  dead 
L\el  othot  ga-,-ti]l  in  that  unitorni  medium  tiiere  was 
a  pruiiii-e  and  potenc\-  ot' ditterenl.ation,  \M;iJi  can 
have  depended  onl)  on  the  arbitrary  will  ot  the 
Creator.  l')Ut  ijuery, — Could  ditbercntiation  ever  have 
^.ome  out  of  a  uniform  medium  :  Or  civilisation  out 
of  uniform  savager)  ? 
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Herein-  is  refuted  the  error  (^f  Origen,  who  said  that  the  reason  why  some 
were  converted  to  (Jod,  and  iiot  others,  was  to  be  sought  in  divers  works  that 
their  souls  had  done  before  thev  were  united  with  their  bodies,  a  theorv 
already  set  aside  (B.  II,  Chapp.  XLIV,  LXXXIII). 

CHAP  TKR  CLXIII    T/iat  God  is  Qause  of  Sin  to  no  r\Ian 

THOUCill  there  are  some  sinners  whom  God  does  not  con\'ert  to 
Himsclt',  but  lea\es  them  in  their  sins  according  to  their  deserts, 
>till  He  does  not  induce  them  to  sin. 

I  Men  sin  bv  deviatini::  from  God  their  last  end.  But  as  everv  agent 
adts  to  it-  own  proper  aiul  befitting  end,  it  is  impossible  tor  God's  adtion  to 
avert  jnv  tVoin  their  ultimate  end  in  God. 

2.  (iood  cannot  be  the  cause  ot  e\il,  nor  God  the  cause  ot  sin. 

^  Ml  the  wi-dom  and  Ljoodness  of  man  is  deri\ed  trom  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  (if  (xod,  being  a  likeness  thereof.  But  it  is  repugnant  to  the  wisdom 
and  L^oodncss  of  m.m  to  make  anv  one  to  sin:  therefore  much  n:iore  to  dixine 
wisdom  and  goodness. 

4.  A  fault  alwavs  arises  from  some  defect  of  the  proximate  agent,  not 
from  anv  \^\k:c\.  of  the  prime  agent.  Thus  the  fault  of  limping  comes  from 
some  defect  of  the  shin-bone,  not  from  the  locomotor  power,  from  which 
power  however  is  whatex'er  perfection  of  movement  appears  in  the  limping. 
But  the  proxiniate  agent  of  human  sin  is  the  will.  The  sintul  detect  then  is 
tVom  the  will  of  man,  not  from  Ciod,  who  is  the  prime  agent,  of  whom  how- 
ever is  whatever  point  kA  perfect  action  appears  in  the  act  ot  sin.''^' 

Hence  it  is  said:  ^d\  not.  He  himself  hath  led  me  astray:  for  be  hath  no  use 
f'>r  sinful  men:  lie  hath  commanded  none  to  do  impiously,  and  he  hath  net  given  to 
anx  man  license  to  sin  (Ecclus  xv,  12,  21):  Let  none,  when  he  is  tempted,  say  that 
he  is  tempted  h\  Ciod:  /^r  God  te?npteth  no  man  to  e\-il  (James  i,   13). 

Still  there  are  passages  of  Scripture,  from  which  it  might  seem  that  God 
is  to  some  men  the  cause  of  sin.  Thus  it  is  said:  /  have  hardened  the  heart  oj 
PharaJi  and  his  servants  (Kxod.  x,  1):  Blind  the  heart  of  this  people,  and  ?nake 
its  ears  dull,  and  close  its  exes,  lest  perchance  it  see  vith  its  eyes,  and  he  con^h'rted, 
and  J  heal  it:  T'hou  hast  made  us  v^inder  from  thy  vays:  Thou  hast  hardened  our 
heart,  that  ]Ve  should  n A  fear  thee  (Isai.  vi,  10:  Ixiii,  17):  God  delivered  them 
ovir  to  a  repr'Jnite  sense,  to  do  tliose  things  ichich  are  not  seemly  (Rom.  i,  28). 
All  these  passages  are  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  God  does  not  bestow 
on  some  the  help  for  avoiding  sin  which  He  bestows  on  others.  This  help  is 
not  merelv  the  infusion  of  grace,  but  also  an  exterior  guardianship,  whereby 
the  occasions  of  sin  are  providentially  removed  from  a  man's  path.  God  also 
aids  man  against  sin  bv  the  natural  light  of  reason,  and  other  natural  goods 
that  He  bestows  on  man.r  When  then  He  withdraws  these  aids  from  some, 
as  their  condud  deserves  that  he  should,  according  to  the  exigency  ot  His 
justice,  He  is  said  to  harden  them,  or  to  blind  them. 

*  e.g.,  the  strategy  of  an  uniu<t\var.  That  is  how  t  e.g.,  good  parent^,  a  good  wife,  good  taste,good 

we  may  with  propriety  enjoy  the  record  of  the  exploits       government. 
ol  hcroe^  wliom  we  cannot  consider  just  or  good  men. 
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CHAPTER  CLXIV-Of  P?-e(IcstiNcition,  Rcprohatwu,  anJ 

Drcinc  Elcclion 


S 


INCF  It  ha^  been  >hnwn  that  hv  the  actiun  of  God  M)me  :ire -uulci!  to 
their  iVt  end  with  the  aui  uf  uraee,  while  others,  herett  ot  that  ^anK-  aid 
ot'  -race,  tall  awav  tn-m  th.eir  la^t  end,  and  at  the  ^aine  tune  all  things 


tw 


\\  IS- 


that  arc  ar.nc  hv  i\'<A  ,ux  tn.m  rtcrn.tv  tnrc-ccn   ,uul   ..,>., uirt 

dom  a.  ha.  alM^,  been  ^hnun,  it  ncol.  mu.t  be  t'nat  tb.  atcMc-aui  u,.ii,u.,on 
„fmcn  ha.  been  from  ctcrnitv  ..raamcd  of  (..>!.  Ina-inucb  tbcr.torc  a,-  Ik 
has  from  etcrnitv  prc-ordainca  M-.nc  to  be  guulcd  to  tb.  la.t  .nd,  lie  ,s  sa.d 
to  have  'predestined-  them.  Hence  the  Apostle  siv.:  ///;>,■..;/; /.'v,/...vW  «x 
/.  the  a4ti,„  .fs.ns,  .u.,r./u,j  t,  the  purp.^e  /his  :c;/7  ll'd'!'-  u  O-  !!>'«  'l->-- 
to  whom  from  cternitv  He  ha^  arran^^^cd  not  f.  ^^.ve  ,U';.cc,'  lie  ..  ^aiu  to 
have  '  reprobated;  or  '  hated,'  according  to  the  text;  /  h,nr  h.,rJJu.';  ,ml 
hated  Esau  (Malach,  i,  2).  In  point  of  th.>  di^tuicfon,  maMmich  a.  .onu-  Ik- 
has  reprobated  and  some  He  ba.  predestined,  vvc  .peak  ot  the  .hvine  'e  ccl.on 
of  which  it  IS  said:  //.  hath  elecU  us  in  hi,,,  k/'r  the  r.nstuut:.,,  -./  the -worhl 
(Fph  i  +)  Thu.  it  appear,  that  prcde.tmation  and  electmn  and  repr,M>an.>ii 
isTpart  of  divine  providence,  according  a.  hv  the  .aid  providence  men  are 
iruided  to  their  last  end.  .And  it  mav  be  shown  that  predct, nation  and  ekr- 
don  do  not  induce  neces.itv,  bv  the  same  argument,  wherebv  it  ua.  -k  ami 
that  divine  providence  does  not  take  away  contingency  tmn,  creation  ^,(.  h,-. 
LXXII.  , 

But  that  preikstination  and  election  have  no  cau.e  m  anv  human  nuui. 
mav  be  shown,  not  onlv  bv  the  fact  that  the  grace  ot  (;od,an  etlcct  .-t  pi>- 
des'tination,  is  not  preceded  bv  any  merits,  hut  precede.  ,dl  merit,  but  .d-n  ,.v 
this  further  fact,  that  the  divme  will  and  providence  1.  the  tir.t  cau.e  M  .ui 
thin.^.  that  are  made.  Nothing  can  be  cau.e  of  the  will  and  provuieiue  ■  : 
God'^  although  of  the  elkcts  of  providence,  and  ot  the  etlect.  ot  prcuctu...;- 
tion,'one  etieCt  mav  be  c.ui.e  of  another.!-  l-'<,r  .c/r.  huthfn-^t  ^r:e„  t;  ,::„,. r:.l 
reeo,„pe„se  shall  he  ,uaJe  hi,,,?  F.r  '/hi,,,  a„J  hy  lu„,  a„J  ,n  h„n  we  a!l  th„,ss: 
to  hi,,,  he  'ilorv  for  eve,-,  A„ien  (Rom,  xi,  35,  --.(>)■ 

„K.K .he, .a, fi„.iu .„„pk ., .h tie „.. ■:.„,  ......  ";^'^>:'; rc,:;;,oitr:o;i.: '^i: ::^^ 

•       •  ■  /    \ /"     r     1  .r  .rnv"  >fMi'-i        inion-j  Citho  u    tf.co.otfMr.',  whether  It  i-^  in  view  ui 

determination  to  give  gr.icc;  (2)  C^xl  .  dct.rak.,.>t.u.i       ..mon.  ^.u,.  ,..     i  k  ..r.-Jcslinatc. 

to  give  glory  according  to  the  me...urc  of  gr...  e  g:ven       or  irrcpcctivc  ui  lure.ccn  mcni.  .n  ...  ^-dc.ima 
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CHAPTER  \-Treface 

LO,  these  things  that  have  been  said  are  but  a  part  of  his  icays;  and  whereas 
:cV  have  heard  scarce  one  little  drop  of  his  speech,  who  shall  be  able  to  loo\ 
upon  the  thunder  of  his  greatness  f  (Job  xxvi,  14.)  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  to  gather  its  knowledge  from  sensible  things;  nor  can  it  of  itself 
arri\e  at  the  dirett  vision  of  the  divine  substance,  as  that  substance  is  in  itself 
rai>cd   above   all   sensible  things  and   all   other  beings  to  boot,  and  beyond 
all   proportion   with   them.    But   because   the  perfect  good  of  man  consists 
in   his   knowing   God    in   such    way   as   he   can,  there   is  given   man   a  way 
of  ascending   to  the  knowledge  of  God,  to  the  end   that   so   noble   a  crea- 
ture  ^houk^  not    seem    to    exist    altogether    in    vain,    unable    to    attain   the 
proper  ^-\\^\  o\   his   existence.   The   way   is   this,  that   as  all   the   perfections 
of  creature^    descend    in    order   from    God,   who    is   the   height   of  perfec- 
tion,   man    should    begin    from    the    lower    creatures,    and   ascend    by   de- 
grees, and   so  advance   to   the  knowledge  of  God.  Of  this  descent  of  perfec- 
iioii^  from   God   there  are  two   processes.   One  is  on   the  part  of  the  first 
origin   of  things:   for  the  divine  wisdom,  to  make  things  perfedt,  produced 
them  in  order,  that  the  universe  might  consist  of  a  complete  round  of  crea- 
tures from  highest  to  lowest.  The  other  process  belongs  to  the  things  them- 
selves: for,  as  causes  are  nobler  than  effeds,  the  first  and  highest  produds  of 
causation,  while  falling  short  of  the  First  Cause,  which  is  God,  nevertheless 
arc  superior  to  the  effects  which  they  themselves  produce;  and  so  on  in  order, 
until  we  come  to  the  lowest  of  creatures.!  And  because  in  that  '  roof  and  crown 
of  all  things'  {summo  reruni  vertice),  God,  we  find  the  most  perfedt  unity;  and 
evLTvthing  is  stronger  and  more  excellent,  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  one;  it 
follows  tlKit  diversiu-  and  variety  increase  in  things,  the  further  they  are  re- 
moved trom  Him  who  is  the  first   principle  of  all.  Therefore  the  process  of 
derivation  of  creatures  from  their  first  principle  may  be  represented  by  a  sort 
of  pyramid,  with  unitv  at  the  apex,  and  the  widest  multiplicity  at  the  base. J 
And   thus   in    the   diversitv  of  things  there  is  apparent  a  diversity  of  ways, 
beginning  from  one  principle  and  terminating   in   different  terms.  By  these 
ways  then  our  understanding  can  ascend  t(^  God. 

But  the  weakness  of  our  understanding  prevents  us  from  knowing  these 

*  Th;^  fourth  look  i>  wanting  in  the  mut;];.tcd       Every  organism   is  a  One  in  Many.  The  more  pcr- 


Hc 


fccft  the  organism,  the  more  pcrfed  the  unity,  as  St 
Thomas  .ays  i.e.,  the  more  perfed  the  central  con- 
trol. And  this  central  control  again  is  more  pcrfedt, 
the  greater  the  variety  and  multiplicity  and  power 
of  subordinates  over  which  this  unifying  control 
eftcctuallv  extends.    In  the  lowest  types  of  creatures, 


-T^'anif)  autograj4i  m  the  Vatican  Librarw 

t   Sec  H.  ill.  Ciiap.  LXX\'III,  with  notes. 

I  A  Mjincwh.u  free  translation,  ^V.Wy  1  think,  a 
fair  rendering  of  the  ^cn-c  of  tlu-  Latin  :  Opcrtct  igitur 
pr'-.r^ium  eman^tti'Jiis  a  Deo  uniri  ^u:,icm  in  ipso  pnn.ipio, 
T.u.t'.p-.irr.ri  auter^]  H<undum  res  in^.tna^  ad  quas  tcrimna- 

tur.  How  reconcile  thi^  statement  with  the  law  of  we  get  cither  multiplicity  with  little  of  unity,  as  in 
bology,  that  Simplicity  (one  organ  for  all  work)  pre-  a  heap  of  stones,  e.g.,  the  moraine  on  the  side  of  a 
vail^  in  the  lower  types,  diflerentiation  in  the  higher?  high  hill;  or  unity  with  little  of  multiplicity,  as  in 
A  reujnoliation  may  be  sought  from  St  Thomas  the  first  elements  of  matter, — '  electrons,'  or  what- 
'"inVif,  B.  Ill,  Chap.  LXXX'll,  where  he  argues  ever  else  they  may  be.  God,  the  Sovereign  Unity,  is 
th.1t  perfection  implies  unity  of  direction,  With  multi-  likewise  virtually  all  things  (B.  I,  Chapp.  XXXI, 
piiot)-  of   -abordinatcs,— in  one  word,  organisation.       Llll,  LI\  ). 
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ways  perfeCllv.  Our  knowledge  begins  with  sense;  and  sciisc  is  cniKcrncd 
with  exterior'accidents  (phencMiiena),  which  arc  of  themselves  sciiMhlc,  as 
colour,  smell,  and  the  like.  With  difficulty  can  our  nimd  penetrate  th^u^l^h 
such  exterior  phemnnena  to  an  inner  knowledge  ot  things  e\en  where  it 
perfectly  grasps  hv  sense  their  accidents.*  Much  le-s  will  it  he  able  U>  attain 
to  a  comprehension  ot'  the  natures  of  those  objects  of  which  we  perceu  c  oidy^ 
a  few  phenomena  bv  sense;i  and  still  less  of  tho-e  nature-  no  accicicnt-  ..f 
which  lie  open  to  sense,  but  certain  effiect>  which  thev  [>roduce,  inadequate 
to  their  power,  enable  u-  to  recognise  thein.l  But  even  though  the  very 
natures  of  things  were  known  to  us,  >till  we  r-hould  ha\  e  but  slight  kn^w- 
led^^e  of  their  order,  of  their  mutual  relation-,  and  direction  bvdivme  provi- 
den^ce  to  their  rinal  end,  since  we  cannot  penetrate  the  plan  ot  Providence. § 
The  ways  themselves  then  being  -o  imperfectlv  known  to  u-,  how  -hall  we 
travel  by  them  to  any  perfect  knowledge  of  the  l-ir-t  Beginning  ot  all  things, 
which  transcends  all' created  ways  and  is  out  of  all  }M-o[^ortion  with  thetn? 
Even  though  we  knew  the  said'wavs  perfectly,  we  -hould  -till  tall  -Ivut  of 
perfect  knowledge  of  their  (uigin  and  starting-point.|| 

Feeble  and  Inadequate  then  being  any  knowledge  to  which  man  could 
arrive  by  these  ways,  God  ha-  revealed  to  men  fact-  about  Himself  whuli 
surpass  human  understanding;  in  which  revelation  there  is  obser\ed  an  (^rder 
of  gradual  transition  from  imperfect  t(^  perfect.  In  man's  present  state,  ui  wlueh 

^*  For  instance,  such  a  piece  of  'inner  knowledge  '       -from  the  inexperience  o{  .x  youthful  and  untravelled 

mind.   With  the  weight  of  p.l^t  ages  upon  us,  the 

youngest  of  the  really  educated  in  our  theological 
schools  is  no  longer  young  in  the  depreciatory  sense 
of  that  term.  We  have  found  out  that  men  and 
women  are  not  the  easy  subjeds  of  moral  dissedion 
that  unpractised  eyes  take  them  for.  Wc  recognise 
the  wisdom  of  the 'judge  who  made  proclamation  to 
the  bvstanders  in  court,  Ju<^gt'  >:ot  (Matt,  vii,  l). 

Accidentally,  a  quarrel  has  arisen  between  theo- 
logy and    modern   science.   This  quarrel  marks    no 
intrinsic    opposition:    it    is    the    fault    of    persons. 
Revealed    theology    is    essentially    a    distinct    king- 
dom   from    'ccul.ir    science.     Hut    it    is    a    frontier 
kingdom;   and  the  two  kingdom^   .annot   but   have 
relation^   with    one    another.    The^c   relations   have 
been   unfriendly,  not   without   ^ome   fault   on   both 
sides.  Theologians  have  repeated  w!iat  other  theo- 
logians have  said  before  them,  not  considering  the 
advance  of  physical  science,  or  of  hi-tory,  since  the 
aut'ru^rs  whom   they  follow  lived  and  wrote.   Now  if 
It  v\cre  mere  matter  of  dogmatic,  or  revealed,  theo- 
logy, this  disregard  of  physics  would  be  justified;  but 
when  it  isquestion  of  providing,  s.iy,  a  biological  settmg 
for  a  theological  truth,  this  negled  of  modern  progrcs> 
m  biology  becomes  deplorable.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
goc^  without  saying  that  some  votaries  of  physics,  or 
hi^torv,  or  criticism,  cherish  an  acrimonious  hatred 
for   divme   revelation,   and   even    the   ver\    name  of 
God;  and  ehicfly  value  science  as  a  weapon  of  oft'cncc 
against  theologv,— thereby  assuming  a  mental  atti- 
tude the   reverse  of  scientific.    For  the  provisional 


as  the  reduction  of  colour  to  vibration^,  took  civilised 
man  centuries  to  learn. 

t  The  stars,  for  example. 

I  He  means  thcangel>.  Sensu  capl  Ax\^  perciplantur 
(not  participetur)  are  th.e  readings  followed. 

§  To  transfer  the  remark  from  physics  to  an- 
other domain, — though  we  had  mastered  the  whole 
of  history,  how  much  could  we  read  therein  of  the 
divine  counsel  and  plan  of  government:  In  every 
direction,  doe-  not  the  universe  and  man's  lite  in  it 
grow  more  puzzling,  the  more  we  know  of  it,  if  we 
seek  to  trace  any  exac^  economy  and  purpose?  Fiencc 
St  Thomas  argues  the  need  of  divine  revelation. 

I!  We  kno'.v  so  much  more  of  the  way^  of  creatures 
than  vva-  known  in  St  Thomas's  time,  so  much  more 
of  history  and  antiquities,  so  much  more  astronomy, 
dvnamics,  chemistrv,  molecular  physics,  biology:  has 
there  been  any  proportionate  increase  in  our  know- 
ledge of  God?  Has  theology  grown  with  the  growth 
of  other  sciences?  The    question    i:<   one   to   furnish 
matter  for  a  long  and  curious  dissertation,  m  which 
the  results,  professedly  arrived  at,  would  differ  widely 
according  to  the  various  theological    preconceptions, 
whether  of  faith  or  prejudice,  with  which  the  veveral 
writers  took  up  their  pens.  Vet  xw  outline  statement 
of  results  may  be  hazarded,   (irowth   in   truth   mu-t 
surely  bring  out  truth.  If  theology  has  gained  nothing 
by  the  advance  of  '  science,'  either  '  science  '  or  theo- 
logy must  be  condemned.  Theology  then  has  gained 
in  at  least  three  respecb.    It   has  gained  m  the  over- 
throw of  superstition, — notably  astrology  and  witch- 
craft.   It    has    gained    in    a    better    appreciation    of 
everything  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  mu-t 
call   'vastness'    in    God, — His  immen-ity,  tilling  all 
stellar  space;  His  incomprehensibility;  His  all-embra- 
cing,   all-sustaining   wisdom;    and    His   tremendous 
power.  Once  more,  theology  has  gained  in  kindline--. 
Harshness    and    narrowness  of   sympathy    so    often 
proceed,  not   from   any   particular   love   of  truth   or 
zeal  for  justice,  but  simply  from  want  ot  experience, 


adiu4ment  of  the  contested   frontier,  wc    seem  to 

ioundar\-  cnmmi-ion  of  physicists, 


reOjUire  a  -ort  ot 


historians,  critics,  philosophers,  and  theologians  work- 
ing with  one  common  endeavour,  as  the  Jesuit  rule 
lay-  It  down,  ut  suus  yeritati  sit  /orus,  non  ut  in  ea  re 
supertorcs  vidcantur.  Such  a  commission  would  sit  pcr- 
manentlv  m  a  Catholic  University,  if  ever  such  an 
in-t;tution  could  be  planted  anywhere  m  the  British 
Me>. 
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his  understanding  is  tied  to  sense,  his  mind  cannot  possibly  be  elevated  to  any 
clear  di-cernment  (^f  truths  that  surpass  all  proportions  of  sense:  in  that  state 
t!ie  revelation  is  given  him,  not  to  be  understood,  but  to  be  heard  and  be- 
lieved.- Only  when  he  i-  delivered  from  the  thraldom  of  sensible  things,  will 
he  be  elevated  to  an  intuition  of  revealed  truth.  Thus  there  is  a  threefold 
knowledge  that  man  mav  have  of  divine  things.  The  first  is  an  ascent  through 
creature,  to  the  knowledge  of  God  by  the  natural  light  of  reason.  The  second 
ib  a  lie. cent  of  divine  truth  bv  revelation  to  us;  truth  exceeding  human  under- 
standing; truth  accepted,  not  as  demonstrated  to  sight,  but  as  orally  delivered 
fir  belief.  The  third  i-  an  elevation  of  the  human  mind  to  a  perfect  insight 
into  things  re\ealcd. 

Thi/triple  knowledge  is  suggested  by  the  text  above  quoted  from  Job. 
T//£'-ft'  //;///i^j-  that  have  been  saiJ  arc  hut  a  part  ^jf  h'ls  ■\i:ays,  applies  to  that  know- 
led<'-e  whereby  our  understanding  ascends  by  way  of  creatures  to  a  knowledge 
of  God,    And  because  we  know  these  ways  but  imperfectly,  that   is   rightly 
put  in,  hut  a  part,  for  rcc  kn  .vc  in  part  (i   Cor.  xiii,  9).   The  next  clause,  and 
•-a)liereas  li^v  ha-vc  heard  scar.c  'aic  /ittu'  dr^^p  of  /j/s   speech,  refers  to  the  second 
kn-nvlcdc^c,  wherebv   divine  truths  are  revealed  for  our  belief  by  means  of 
oral  declaration:  for  fa:th  is  of'  hearing,  a/h/  hcari/ig  hy  the  u^ord  0/  Chnst  (Rom. 
X,  17).  And  because  this  imperfect  knowledge  is  an  effluent  from  that  perfed 
kuMwle  Igc  wherebv  divine  truth  is  seen  in  itself, — a  revelation  from  God  by 
the  ministrv  of  angels,  who  see  the  face  of  the  Father  (Matt,  xviii,   10), t  he 
riL^htlv   terms  it  a  <//•//>,  as  it   is  written:    ///  that  day  t/ie  mountains  slmll  drop 
s\eeetness  (  [oel  lii.  i  S).   Hut  because  revelatioii  does  not  take  in  all  the  mysteries 
which  the  ani^els  and  the  rest  of  the  blessed  behold  in  the  First  Truth,  there 
lb  a  ineaniiv^r  in  the  qualification,  one  fittle  drop:  for  it  is  said:  IVIv.  shall  magnify 
him  as  he  i<  f'rom  the  heginningf  many  things  are  hidden  greater  than  these,  for  ive 
see  hut  a  f'^  of  his  ^.'or{s  (Kcclus  xliii,  35):  /  hare  many  things  to  say  to  you, 
but  ye  cannot  bear  tfxm  norc  (John  xvi,  2).  These  few  points  that  are  revealed 
to  Us  are  set  forth  under  similitudes  and  obscurities  of  expression,  so  as  to  be 
.iccessible  onlv  to  the  studious,  hence  the  expressive  addition,  j^rjrrt',  marking 
the  didicultv  of  the  enquiry.  The  third  clause,  ^.vho  shall  be  able  to  loo{  upon 
the  thunder  of  his  greatness'^  points  to  the  third  knowledge,  whereby  the  First 
Truth  sliall  be  known,  not  as  believed,  but  as  <.t^en:  for -ice  shall  see  him  as  he 
is  { I  lohn  iii,  2).  No  little  tVagment  of  the  divine  mysteries  will  be  perceived, 
but  the  Divine  Maie.>tv  itself,  and  all  the  perfect  array  of  good  things:  hence 
the  Lord  saicl  to  \Ljses:  J  ^.'ill  shoic  ttiee  all  good  (Kxod.  xxxiii,  19).  Rightly 
therefore  we   have   in    the   text   the  words  loo\  upon  his  greatness.   And   this 
truth  shall  not  be  proposed  to  man  under  the  covering  of  any  veils,  but  quite 
plain :  hence  the  Lord  savs  to  His  disciples:  'llie  hourcometh^^hen  I  'will no  longer 
speak  t'.  \"M  in  prrcerbs,  but  will  tell  you  openly  of  my  Father  (John  xvi,  25) :  hence 
worti  thunder  in  the  text,  indicative  of  this  plain  showing. 

The  words  of  the  above  text  are  adapted  to  our  purpose:  for  w^hereas  in 
the  previous  books  we  have   spoken  of  divine   things   according  as  natural 

*  The  mystery  which  is  beyond  understanding  is      mer  might  mistake  the  ef^ed  of  chromatic^berration 


likewise  beyond  imagination.  The  exercise  of  imagina 
tion  upon  tlie  my-teries  of  faith  is  a  necessary  and 
wholesome  proce-:  it  i>  part  of  mental  prayer,  liut 
th'j  refill;  remain-  quite  inadequate  to  the  objeift. 
Forgetting  thi>  piece  of  psychology,  people  take  for 
objectively  incredible  that  which  i^  subje(^^ively  un- 
imaginable: and  the  childi-h  shortcomings  and  vaga- 
ries of  the  imagination  are  mi-taken  for  absurdities 
m  the  in}'-ter)  propo-ed  tor  belief,  as  a  boy  astrono- 


in  hi>  telescope  for  colours  in  the  stars.    Dulness  of 
imagination  is  a  great  obstacle  to  religious  belief. 

t  The  law  given  on  Sina  being  ordained,  ordered, 
set  forth  in  detail,  by  angels  (Gal.  iii,  19:  Heb.  ii,  2: 
Acts  vii,  53).  The  angels  may  have  been  the  imme- 
diate authors  of  the  prodigies  on  Mount  Sina:  nay, 
an  angel  there  may  have  spoken  in  the  place  of  God 
(Exod.  xix,  16  sq.) 
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reason  can  arrive  throngli  creatures  tn  the  knnwkul-e  of  them, — hut  th  >t 
impertectlv,  according:  to  the  hinitatiMH.  ,.r"the  .uithoi-'-^  capacity,-.)  tluit  w a- 
can  say  with  |oh:  L.,  /^f.v  M/V/^»  /4//  ^v/:  t- ,^cv// .u/a/ ./n- /-///.//'.//■/  7  ^irs  :.,m; 
it  remains  now  to  treat  oF  truth- di\  inely  revealed  tor  our  hehel,  truth-  trar,- 
scendin*^  human  uiulerstandin^.   And  the  wnrds  «'t  the  text  are  a  ^uide  t( 


.  n    n 


dur 


latter.  A-  u 


heard  the  truth  m  the  statements 


proceaure  in  th!>  matter.   .\-\\e  nave  >.,/'■( 

of  FIolv  Scripture,  tho.^e  being  .1-  it  were    //f  //>A/t'  Jro/?  eommg  dn\\  11  to  us, 

and  no' man  in  this  hfe  cm  look  upon  ^'ir  f^'U'iJrr  ,f  his gredtfh'^^\  our  method 

will  be  as  follows.  Takm-  a-  tlr-t  principle- the  -tatement-  of  Ilolv  Senpturc, 

we  will  endeavour  to  penetrate  their  hhlden  meaning  to  the  be-t  ot  oiir  abilitv, 

without    presuming   to   claim    jK-rfect   knowlcd.ge  ot    the  matter.    OurfM—.r-, 

will  re^t  on  the  authoritv  o\    Holv   Scripture,  not  on   natural    rea-on:   -till    -t 

will  be  our  duty  to  ^how  that  our  a--ertion-  are  not  contrary  to  natural  reason, 

and  thereby  detend  them  again-t  the  a-ault-  ot  unbehev  er-.  And  -nice  natur,;l 

reason  ascends  by  creatures  to  the  knowledge  ..f  (iod.,  while  the  kiiowlec.-e 

of  faith  descends  bv  divine  revelation  from  Ciod  to.  u-,  and  it  is  the -ame  wav 

up  and  down,  we  must  proceed  in  the-e  matter-  of  su[>ra--rational  beliet  bv  t!;e 

same  wav  in  which  we  proceeded  m  our  rational  eiupnrie-  c<auerning  doil. 

Thu^  we  shall  treat  first  o[  the  -u[M-a-rational  truth-  that  are  pro[)o-ed  tor  our 

belief  concerning  Ciod  Himsclt",  a-  the  conte-ion  of  the  Trinitv   |C'lKipp.  I- 

XXVI:  cf.  I, Chap. IX:  thisanswers  to  Book  1  j.  Secoiuilv,  of  the  -upra-rati    nal 

works   done    bv    Ciod,  as   the    work  <A  the    Incarnation   and  it-  con^equeiues 

[Chapp.  XXVII-LXX\^II1:  an-wering  to  l^ook   11  |.  'I'hirdlv,  of  the     upra- 

rational  events  expected  at  the  ^nA  of  human  fiistorN,  a-  the  re-urrection  and 

gloritication   of  bodies,  the  everla-tmg    bli-  of  soul-,   and   event-  therewitli 

connected  [Chapp.  LXXIX  XC\'1I;  an-wering  to  Book  111]. 

CHAPTKR  \\    Of  (jeNt  ration,  Paternity,  and  Sons/iip  ui  Goil 

WH  find  in  the  New  l"e-tament  tVequent  attestation-  that  Je-us  Chri-t 
is  the  Son  iA  (iod:  Matt.  \i,  27:  Mark  1,  1  :  John  111,  ^5:  \,  21  : 
Rom.  i,  i:  Ilel).  1,  i.  Aiul  the  -ame,  thi)Ugii  more  rarely,  in  the 
Old  Testament:  Prov.  xx.x,  4:  P-.  11,  -:  V-.  Ixxxviii,  27.  On  the  tuo  last 
passai^es  we  mu-t  umlerstand  that  as  some  expre--ions  m  the  context  m.iv 
suit  David,  others  not  at  all,  the-e  word.-  are  spoken  of  David  and  Soloino-i, 
according  to  the  custom  of  >cri[Uure,  as  pretiguring  some  one  else,  m  wlrin 
all  that  is  said  is  fuUilled. 

And  because  the  names  of  ^  !■  ather  '  and  ^Soi/  are  Ci'iisequent  upon  some 
generative  process.  Scripture  has  not  omitteel  to  speak  ot  divme  gencratiuii, 
Ps.  ii,  7:  Prov.  viii,  24,  25:  John  i,  14,  iS:   Heb.  i,  6.-*- 

•    St  Thomas  aI^o  .-sppea'o  to  Kaia-  hvi,  9.  In  the-  exist  m  a  nobler  way  m  the  cause  than  in  the  things 

\'ulgate  reading.    He  say,:   "To  vv!i,itc\cr  ii-mi'/.m-  lauscJ."    But   the  reading  in  haias  is  uncertain,  and 

the  term  '  generation  '  is'  applied,  sf.ll   the   r-.i-.-r,  :i^'  the  application  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Word 

put  in  the   mouth   of  Ood   rcmam,  firm  and  -tal '.c,  has  seemed  t..  many,  cvn  Catholic  commentators.not 

that  if  He  gives  generation  tr.  oth-rs,  He  should  n-^t  to  >uit  the  text.    kc\  elation  i.  ^rradual.  .xv.X  must  not 

Himself  be   barren:    >lnce  a   perfection   rau-t   aI\'.ay->  be  ant-d.ttcd. 
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C:ll.\rri.R  III    7/W  the  Son  of  Go({  IS  God 

W\',  must  not  h'wcxer  fnl  to  ob>er\  e  that  divine  Scripture  uses  the 
above  names  als.o  to  denote  the  creation  of  thing-:  thus  it  is  said: 
Who  is  ihc  father  of  r  a  if  it  or  ".vho  Ijdth  bcg-AtiU  the  drops  of  cleie't  Vrom 
whose  ivomh  hath  ice  gone  forth.  <///,/  1.7/7  //.////  hcgottcn  the  fr.st  from  lieaveni  (Job 
Will     'S.'^   Le-t  tlien  bv  the-e  names  of  paternity, -onship,  and  generation, 
■^\^j^,,^  !  nirther  4iould  be  understood  than  an  act  of  creative  energy,  Scrip- 
'  "^    further  not  tailed,  to  call  Him  Ciod,  also,  whom  it  has  named  .S'^y// and 


ture  n.c 


H 


S, 


Da. 


Begotten r—V^^^^   >.   '-   i4-   '^''^^'"^   "»^   '^-    ^'^-    -^^'^'^  7^   ^    [lieh.  i,  .^,  9 

6     And  "that  [e^us  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  Peter  confessed,  Matt,  xvi,  16. 
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C^H  \P'l  i^^RS  I\',  IX    Th,    Op!?!io/i   of  Photinns  touching  the  Son 

ofGoiL  and  Its  rejeciion^^ 

IX  1-  cu-to.mary  in  Scripture  for   those  who  are  justified  by  divine  grace 
tu  be  called  sons  ofGod^—VA^w  1,   12:  Rom.  \iii,   16:   I  John   iii,  i:  and 
hc<^otten  of  God,  James  1,    15:    i   John  111,  9;  and,  what  is  more  wonderful, 
even  t^he  n.imc  of  (dodhead  i-  ascrilu'd  to  them,   I'-Xod.  vii,   i:    Ps.   Ixxxi,   6: 
Dhii  \,   ;v  C'oiim  upon   this   u-age,  some  wrong-headed   men   took  up  the 
;,pj;,,.,n  tlhit    le-u-  C  hri-t  was   a   mere   man,  that    His  existence   began   with 
lli-^  birth  od'the  \'irgin   Marv,  that  He  gained  divine  honours  above  the  rest 
ot"  men  throu-h  the  merit  ot'' His  blessed  life,  that  like  other  men  He  was  the 
S,,n  of  (iod  bv  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  aiul  by  grace  was  born   ot   God,  and 
\^^   ,^  certain  a--imilation  to  God  is  called  in  the  Scriptures  God,  not  by  nature, 
but  bv  -ome  participation  m  the  di\ine  goodness,  as  is  also  said  ot  the  saints, 
^   Pet.  1,  4.  And  thi-  po-ition  thev  endeaxoured   to   confirm   by  authority  ot 
Hol\  Scninure:   All  p-r.ccr  is  given  to  mc  lu  hdrven  and  on  earth  (Matt,  xxviii, 
18):    but,  -av   thev,  if  He   were  (iod   before  all   time,   He   would    not   have 
reeeived  poxver  in' time.   Also  it  is  -aid  of  the  Son   that   He  was  made  of  the 
seed  / 1 )j:e\l  are  .rding  t^.  the  tlesh.  Ami  prrde^ti/Iated  the  Son  of  God  in  pou^er  {Rom. 
i,   :;,  41:  but  what  1-  m^de  and  predestinated  is  not  eternal.  .Again  the  text, //f 
was   made  ohedient  unt .  death,  e-ven  the  death    d'  the  eross:   -.eherefore  hath  Qod 
exalted  hinu  and  freen  him  the  name  that  is  above  every  name  (Phil,  ii,  8,  9), 
seem-  to  .how  that  bv  merit  of  His  obedience  and  sutfering  He  was  granted 
diyine  honour-  and  rai-ed  above  all.   Peter  too  s.ivs:  Let  kit  the  house  of  Israel 
nr.st  eerhiailv  {no]V  that  this  Jesas,  \ihom  ye  hare  erueifed,  God  hath  made  Lord 
and  f//r/*/  i'Acts  li,   :;6).  He  seems  then  to  have  become  Ciod  in  time,  not  to 
have  been  born  so  bef  )re  all  ages.  They  also  allege  in  support  of  their  opinion 
thiise  texts  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  point  to  defeCt  in  Christ,  as  that  He 
was  carried  m  woman's  womb  (Luke  i,  42:  ii,  5),  that  He  grew  in  age  (Luke 
ii,   -^2),  that  He  suffered  hunger  (Luke  iv,  2)  and   fatigue   (John  iv,  6),  and 
was  subject   to  death,  that   he  continually  advanced   (Luke   ii,  40,  52),  that 
He  contessed  He  did  not  know  the  day  of  judgement  (Mark  xiii,  32),  that 
He  was   -tricken  with    fear   o\   death  (Luke  xxii,  42,  44),  and  other  weak- 
nes>es  inadmissible  in  one  who  was  (iod  by  nature. 

But  careful  study  of  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  shows  that  there  is  not 
that   meaning    in    them  which    these    Photinians    have  supposed.    For  when 

•  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  m  thr  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  a  Unitarian  m  hi.  dodrine  of  the 
Godhead,  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesu>  C'liri-t,  tiiougli  he  allowed  His  miraculous  birth. 
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Solomon  savs:  Vif  dhssrs  </.>  ye/  --..rn-  ivA^  diul  I  (//7.w/vw)  t.v>  dhwidv  con- 
ccnwl  (Prov'.  viii,  24),'  he  Mitlk-ientlv  >ho\v>  that  this  -cncratioii  trx.k  place 
before  all  corporeal  thiiiLi^.  And  tJioiigh  an  endeavour  ha^  been  tn  urest 
awav  these  and  other  testimonies  In  >avin-  that  thev  arc  to  he  iiiuUrstood 
of  predestination,  in  the  ^e^se  that  hctorc  the  creatDn  ot  the  worKl  it  was 
arrani^ed  that  the  Son  of  God  should  he  horn  of  the  \dr^in  Marv,  not  tli.it 
her  Son  existed  before  the  world;  nevcrthele>>  the  word- which  follow  liow 
that  He  was  before  Marv  not  only  in  predestination,  but  really.  l"or  it  t'ol- 
low\>:  When  he  vc-ighcd  the  fdinJations  ^jf  the  earth,  I  :eas  with  h:n:  d'fduging  all 
things:  but  if  Ilc-^had  existed  m  predestination  only.  He  could  ha\c  done 
nothini;.  Thi>  conclusion  mav  be  drawn  also  from  the  hAan-elist  John:  for, 
that  none  mii^^ht  take  a>  reterrini^^  to  predestination  the  words,  ///  //,v  Ao///- 
nifi^  icus  the  IfhrJ,  he  adds:  Jil  things  were  made  hy  him,  jfhl  -wUhout  hnn  ic<;r 
made  nothing:  which  could  not  be  true,  had  He  not  real  existence  betore  the 
world  was.^  Likewise  tVom  the  texts  John  iii,  13:  vi,  ;S,  it  aj^pears  that  Ik- 
had  real  existence  ere  He  descended  from  heaven.  Besides,  whereas  according 
to  the  above-mentioned  position,  a  man  bv  the  merit  ol  His  btc  was  ad- 
vanced to  be  Ciod,  the  Apostle  contrariwise  declares  that,  bein-  (iod,,  1  ie  was 
made  man:  Bein^  in  the  h'-ni   d'  (rnL  >ie  thought  it  fi'>  rddhry,  etc.   (Phil.  11,6.) 

A^Min,  amon^  the  rest  who  had  the  i^race  i>t  (iod,  .Moses  luid  it  abun- 
danth%  o\  whom  it  i>  said:  Jhe  l/..rd  sp'Ae  t'j  Mo.se<  fact  tojace,  as  a  man  a 
■u-ait'tl  .spea{  t'>  bis  friend  [\\\^k\.  xxmii,  i  i).  If  then  jesu^  Clirist  were  only 
called  ^  Son  of  (jod  '  In  reason  of  the  grace  of  adoption,  as  is  the  ca.^e  with 
other  Saints,  Moses  might  be  called  ^  Son  <A  (iod  '  on  the  s.inie  title  a^ 
Christ,  allowing  all  the  while  that  Clirist  was  endowed  with  more  adnnui.Mit 
i^race:  for  amon^  the  rest  of  the  s.iints  one  is  tilled  with  greater  grace  th.ni 
another,  and  still  thev  are  all  called  '  Sons  ,,f  (iod.'  Hut  Mos^-s  i>  nut  called 
'Son'  on  the  same  title  as  Christ:  f^r  the  Apostle  dnstmguishes  Christ  tV*an 
Moses  as  the  son  from  the  scrv.mt:  Mr^es  indeed  \eas  faithful  in  his  h-ai^e  as  a 
servant:  hut  Christ  as  the  Son  in  h'ls  oxv/i  hmw  [Wvh.   in,    0/. 

The  like  argument  mav  be  gathered.  tVom  many  other  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  Christ  is  stvled  ^  Son  of  (iod  '  m  a  singular  manner  abo\e  - -thers, 
as  at  His  baptism,  I'his  is  nix  helo^ed  Son  (Matt.  111,  17);  or  where  He  is 
called  ^  the  Onlv-begotten,'— 77v  Only-dhx^ten  Sn,  -who  is  in  the  h.san  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  deelared  (John  i,  iS):  for  were  He  Sun  in  a  general  w,iv,  as 
others  are,  He  could  not"  be  called  ^  ( )nlv-begotten  ':  sometimes  ton,  He  is 
desii^nated  as  ^First-born,'  to  show  that  there  is  a  derivation  oi  M,ndiip 
from  Him  to  others:  To  he  made  e.nf.rmahlr  /.  the  image  f  his  Son,  that  he 
mav  he  thee  /I'rst-h.m  amon^^  many  hrcthren  ;Rom.  viii,  if:  Cml  hath  sent  bis 
Son,  that  we  might  reeeizr  the  adaption  of  s.ns  ((,al.  iv,  4):  which  texts  .how 
that  He,  bv  the  likeness  of  whose  Sonship  others  are  called  sun~,  h-  Smm 
Himself  after  another  way  than  thev. 

Furthermore,  in  the  Holv  Scriptures  soip.e  wi»rks  are  sct  down  as  so 
peculiarly  proper  to  Q^od  as  to  be  never  attributable  to  anv  one  el  e,  e.g., 
the  sanctitication  of  souls  and  the  f)rgiveness  of  sms:  for  it  is  said,  /  am  the 
Lord  who  sanetfy  \ou  (Levit.  xx,  S):  7  .////  //-  wh.  hdt  out  thy  <ins  f.r  mine  oy\:n 
sake  (Isai.  xliii,'25).  Vet  both  these  works  Scripture  attributes  to  Christ, 
Heb.  ii,  11:  xiii,^2.  He  declared  o\  Himsdf  that  He  had  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins,  and  proved  His  assertion  by  a  miracle  (Matt,  ix,  i-S);  and 
the'' angel  foretold  of  Him  that  He  should  save  his  pe>fde  f-om  their  sms 
(xMatt.^,  21).  Christ  therefore  as  sanctifier  and   forgiver  of  sins  is  not  Lalled 
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cCoc'  '   m   tlK-  -in-ie  sfii-^c  as  other,  are  called  '  gods,'  who  are  sanctified  and 
'  ,       „.,.  f„r..,vcn,  hut   a.  one   having   the   power   and   nature   ot   the 

*^'""r  r.  r  tho.c  testimonies  of  Scripture  whereby  the  Photinians  endeavoured 
,      luAS  111  It  Clirist  IS  not  Ciod  hv  nature,  thev  do  not  serve  their  purpose:  tor 
.'rontl-  in  Christ  the  Son   of  Clod   after   the   Incarnation   two  natures,  a 
K,' .,„   „ul   >  div.ne:  hence  there  are  predicated  of  Him  at  once  attributes 
;,:,„;,,   „,  („.1,  bv  reason   ..f  His  divine   nature,  and  attributes  seeming   to 
,„ 'he  s,„ne  defect,  or  shortcoming,  by  reason  of  His  human  nature.  Thus 
11,      ,,,„„     -////,vnvr  /.  vvc»  !',  >,u;  does   not   mean   that   He  then  received 
,hc  pnucras  a  new  thing   to   Him,  but   that   the   power,  which  the  Son  ot 
Pod   hid  enioved   from  ^lU  eteriiitv,  had   n<,w  begun  to  appear  in  the  same 
^',11  made  nui,-,  bv  the  victorv  which    He   had   gained  over  death  by  rising 
Lin*    Herein    it   is  also   clear   that    Peter's  saying    (Acts   n,    36)    ot   (3od 
1,^;.„,'.  .uJr  hnn  [■/.•--//..J  L'-rd .,nd  C/'nst,^^  to  be  referred  to  the  Son  in  His 
1,'unu'n   nature,  m' which    He  began  to  have   in   time  what   m   His  divine 
lutuic  He  had  tVom  eternitv.T  r  /-   j 

Nor  does  the  Apostle  (Rom.  i,  ^)  sav  absolutely  that  the  Son  oi  God 
was  '  m  uie  ■  but  that  He  was  >N„d-  of  l/u-  seed  of  David  aa-onlmg  to  the  Jlesb 
In  the  assumption  of  human  nature.  Hence  the  tollowmg  words,  ^cVr^  «v" 
prcJe<:i.:.,te.l  Son  of  God,  applv  to  the  Son  in  His  human  nature,  for  that 
u,n„n  of  human  nature  with  the  Son  of  Ciod,  which  made  it  possible  tor  a 
nun  to  he  called  S.m  of  (iod,  wa.s  not  due  to  any  human  merits,  but  to  the 
ui.KC  of  Ciod  preilestinating.I 

CH.-XP'I'ER  \-  Rcjfclwfi  of  the  Ophiioii  rf  Sa/wl litis  concerning 

the  Son  of  Gods 

BhCMSh  it  is  a  hxed  idea  in  the  mind  of  all  who  think  rightly  of 
nf  Cind,  that  there  can  be  but  one  Ciod  by  nature,  some,  conceiving 
trom  the  Scriptures  the  belief  that  ehrist  is  truly  and  hv  nattn-e  God 
;„ui  the  Son  of  (iod,  have  confessed  that  Christ,  the  Son  ot  Ciod,  and  God  the 
1-ather  .ue  one  (iod;  and  vet  have  not  allowe.l  that  there  was  any  '  God  the 
Son  ■  sn  called  according  to  His  nature  from  eternity,  but  have  held  that  God 
rcccvc.i  the  denominat'ion  of  Sonship  from  the  time  that  He  was  born  ot 
the  Vn  on  \larv.  Thus  all  things  that  Christ  sulfered  in  the  Hesh  they  attri- 
buted to  (iod  th'e  Father.  This  was  the  opit>ion  "t  the  Sahellians,  who  weij 
als,.  called  ■  Patripassiaiis,'  because  thev  asserted  that  the  Father  had  suflered, 
and  th.t  the  Father  Himself  was  Christ.  The  peculiarity  ot  this  dodrine  was 

.Vcording  to  the  m-Lxini,  'The  king  never  dies,' 
Ch.irlcs  II  wa?  king  the  inst.mt  his  f.uhcr's  head  fell, 
I.inu.irv  29,  164S:  he  came  mtcj  possession  ot  his 
kingdo'ni  wiKi',  he  entered  London,  May  2C^,  1660. 
;   \ox prcdcainatcd  the  Greek  is  optaOu  -or,  marked 


•  Or,  on  St  Paul's  showing  (I'hil.  11,  'j).  tl.at 
Christ  as  man  had  now  received  all  power  on  a  ncw 
title,  the  title  of  the  redemption  which  He  had  jii^t 
wrought  out  in  His  blood  (.Apoc.  v,  9). 

t  Still  this  text,  Afts  ii,  .^6,  ^\o^-  not  refer  to  the 
time  of  the  Incarnation,  but  to  th.u  ot  the  Resurrec- 
tion. In  the  Rcsurrc6\ion,(iod  gave  to  His  Incarnate 
Son  for  the  first  time  the  full  glory  of  Mcs^iah^hip 
and  Lordship,  the  ^lory  of  the  Onlybegrdten  (.lohn  1, 
l|),  whiLti    w.is    His    by  right,  but   was    not    .tCta.;li\ 


enjoyed    by    li;ni,    in    tlie 


line 


of    His    vt)liintar'.- 


lienosh  (Phil,  ii,  :>,.•'/  ihc  days  ',y  .i  fe>h  (Heb.  v,  -). 
Similarly  St  I'aul  (.\ct  xii'i,  32,  \X)  interprets  the 
text,  Ih'u  day  /;,;r,-  /  he^^^tten  t'ee  (P-.  n,  ~).  to 
mean, 'This  day  of  tli\  resurncl  on  h.ive  1  -hown 
thcc  forth  for  my  bon.' — .An  example  from   history. 


out,  <ie<  tared,  a  better  reading. 

§  SabclliuN  an  African  irom  the  neiglibourhood 
ofCvruie,  m  tlie  early  third  century,  an  anti-Trini- 
tarian, taught  tliat  on.  .md  t'he  same  divine  Being  as 
giving  the  Old  Law  was  called  the  Father,  as  born 
of  MarN  was  called  the  Son,  as  given  to  the  Apostles 
was  called  tiic  Holv  (iho^t,  so  that  there  were  three 
manifestations,  but'  xmm  what  we  ^hould  call  three 
Persons;  and  that  when  Cod  was  under  one  oi  these 
manifestations,  He  was  not  under  either  of  the  other 
two. 


'■   »;. 
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the  tenet  that  the  term  '  S^ii  uf  Cmd  '  due-  it»!  J.c!i<>tc  any  cxi-tm-    Person, 
but  a  propertv  -iiper\  eiinii^  ii[^'>i)  a  [^re-exi-tui^   Per-un. 

The  talMtv  ot"  this  po.iticn  i-  inaiiitc-t  tV.  an  Serifnure  auth.aat\ .  For 
Christ  in  the  Scripture-  i-  not  nnlv  called  the  Sen  ut  the  \  ir-iii,  Init  aho 
the  Son  of  Cind.  But  it  canui-t  he  that  the  -anie  pervuii  -h.-idd.  he  M.n  ut  hnn- 
self,  or  that  the  -anie  -hould  -ave  exi-tence  and  recei\e  it.  We  oh-er\  e  al.-u 
that  after  the  Incarnation  the  1-ather  -i\e-  te-tiinonv  o.f  the  S..n:  T/'/f  is  my 
k'/''A\\I  S'jn  (Matt,  in,  17):  therehv  pomtm-  t-.  lli-  per-on.  C'hri-t  therefore 
is  in  person  other  than  His  Idither."" 


CHAPl^ER  \\-()f  the  Opinion/  of  Anus  cojucrnnL 


'^  the  Sofi 


WHI{Rh^\S  it  is  not  in  accord.ance  with  sacred  doc'trine  to -av  with 
Photiiuis  that  the  Son  ^A'  (.od  t^ok  111-  he-mnmu  troan  Mar\  ; 
or,  with  Sahellius,  that  the  eternal  Cod  ami  I'ather  he-an  t».  he 
the  Son  by  takiir^r  flesh;  there  were  others  wh.»  took  the  view,  which  Scnj- 
ture  teaches,  that'  the  Son  ^^\  (iod  was  hetore  the  Incarnation  and  even  het>ae 
the  creation  of  the  world;  hut  because  the  Son  1- other  than  the  I- a.ther,  tluv 
accounted  Him  to  be  not  i)f  the  same  nature  with  the  bather:  tor  thev  coaild 
not  understand,  nor  would  they  believe,  that  anvtwo  bein-s,  distinct  m  [Per- 
son, had  the  ^anie  essence  ami  nature.  And  because,  acconlm-  to  the  doctrcie 
of  fliith,  alone  o[  natures  the  nature  (  f  (iod  the  bather  is  belie\ed  ti>  be  eternal, 
thev  believed  that  the  nature  of  the  Son  was  not  tVi^in  eternitv,  although  the 
Son  wa^  before  other  creatures.  And  because  all  that  is  imt  eternal  is  mac.e 
out  of  nothing  and  created  bv  (iod,  thev  declared  that  the  Son  ot  (rod  uas 
made  out  of  nothing  and  is  a  creature.  But  because  thev  were  dirnen  by  the 
authority  o\  Scripture  to  call  the  Son  alsu  (i^d,  they  said  that  He  was  une 
with  G(h1  the  Father,  not  bv  nature,  but  bv  a  union  of  wilb,  and  bv  parti- 
cipation in  the  likenes>  of  (iod  bevoiul  other  creature-.  Hence,  as  the  highe-t 
creatures,  the  angeb  are  called  in  Scripture  '  gods  '  and  '  snii-  ot  (<i(^d,  -e.-., 
Where  -zec'rsf  tb^^u,  lilh'ii  the  ui',rKi}i^  stars  pyd:<cJ  uh\  an<l  all  tlic  s',ns  ;-/  (/  ./ 
shouteil  hr  px^  (Job  xxwiii,  4-7:)  Qhd  stood  lu  thr  as<rmldx  ■J  -'-A  ^lP^. 
Ixxxi,  i'):— thev  considered  that  He  should  be  called  ^  Son  of  (iod  '  and  ^  (iod' 
pre-eminentlv  above  others,  ina.sinueh  a.s  throu-h  Him  the  I'ather  cre.ited 
everv  other  creature. I 

CHAP  lER  MI    R.jeSlio;i  of  Anuis  Position 

HOLY  Scripture  calb  Chn-t  '  S.-n  .,f  (i..d'  and    the   angels  '  sons  es'i 
(;od,'  vet  iKU  in  the  same  sense.  To  V^bieh  of   the   auj^ch   did  he  reer 
sav:  Tha/  art  m\  .S'.v,  :lvs  day  have  I  hcgottni  thee'^  (Hel^.   1,    .".) 
2.   If  Christ    were    called    ^  Smu  '    m    the  -ame  -en-e  a-  all  the  angel-  \\\\ 
saint>.  He  would  not  be  0///v-A- v.',v//,  hnxsever  much,  tor  the  excelkaKC   of 
His  nature  above  the  rest,  lie  might   be    calledl  Jnst-oorn  ( Ps.  Ixxxviii,  27)^ 


But  the  Scripture  ileclare^  Him  to  be  t'.h-  Only-begottm  fj(»hn  1,    140 

St    Atiimi  ;.;-    [Expos,  fidei,   II)    tells  us    that 


\  The  Arian  '  Wm  i  '  1.  the  i'laionic  '  Heaven/ 


•St   Athmi    .;-    [Expos,  plei,   11)   tells  us   that  ;   1  ne  nnan  •  ^v  m  ;     ,.  uic  .  .uiuu,.     ...-.—, 

Sabelliu^  expressed  his  heresy  in  a  word  of  his  own      first  of  creatures  in  lime  and  dignity  and  containing 
__•    •    ^      '  _:_        c^„  v,tP,..  all   nthf-rs.    Sec   the    Tima-us.    ^oc-;ib.    where  it  is 


coining,  vloTrdrom,  Son-P.ithcr. 

t  AriuN  pr!c>t  of  Alex.mdri.i,  condemned  at  the 
Council  of  Nice  \\\  },z^,  died  iti   336. 


all  others.    Sec  the   Tima-us,    30^-3 '^^   ^^'^^''^  '^  '* 
called  "this  one  present  only-begotten  lit. r.cn,  that 

has  been  m.ide." 


) 
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r    Of'  wh  ni  !s  idirist  aee^a-ding  to  the  flesh,  rcbo  is  reer  all  things,  God  blessed 

for  mv  "(Rom.  ix,  5):  *  Expeetifjg  the  blessed  Iv.pe  and  eoming  of  the  glory  of  the 

areat  God  and  'air  Savlair  Je.u.   Chnst  (Tit.  ii.    13):   7  icv//  raise   up  to  David 

^,  :^^^^  branch,  and  thi,  is  -lehat  they  shall  eall  him,  the  Lord  our  just  one  (Jerem. 

."'    i     -    6^    where  in  the  Hebrew  we  tind  the  tetragrammaton,  the  name  of 

God  alone.  I' 

1    No  creature  receives  the  whole  fulness  of  the  divine  goodness:  but  in 

(^-1^,-i.t  tliere  d\\\'lls  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  (Col.  ii,  9). 

S.  Xn  ang^ebs  mind  falls  far  short  of  the  divine  mind:  but  the  mind  of 
^y^^f^^  ',,1  point  of  knowledge  does  not  fall  short  of  the  divine  mind:  for  in 
Him  are  hidden  all  treasure,'  of  y\\'sdo?n  and  {no^ldedge  (Col.  ii,  3).   _ 

(;  -III  things  }\diatsoeyer  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine:  All  mine  are  thine, 
and  thine  are  mine  (John  xvi,  15:  xvii,  10).  [Cf.  Luke  xv,  31.]  Therefore 
there  is  the  same  essence  and  nature  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

10  In  Phil,  li,  7,  S,  bv  the  form  of  God  is  understood  no  other  than  the 
^^^^^i^y.,  \r  Q.J^  as  by  they './77/  ^f\i  servant  is  understood  no  other  than  human 

11"  The  Jews  S'.w^ht  /v  (///  him  because  he  said  that  Qod  Was  his  Father, 
,>ni{in^i!im.elfe^ualtArJ  (lohn  v,  18).  This  isthe  narrative  of  the  evangelist, 
whosL-  fe,fiinonv  is  true  (John  xix,  i,s)  '■  '^^^''  ^^  '^  ^ioubtful  to  any  Christian  but 
that  what  Christ  said  of  Himself  is  true. 

1  ^  Xo  created  substance  represents  God  in  His  substance:  for  whatever 
■appears  of  the  perfection  of  anv  creature  is  less  than  what  God  is:  hence 
throu"h  no  creature  can  the  essence  of  God  be  knowm.  But  the  Son  repre- 
sents die  1-ather;  for  the  Apostle  savs  of  Him  that  He  is  the  image  of  the 
in-^isible  GJ  (Col.  1,  15).  And  lest  He  should  be  accounted  an  image  falling 
short  of  and  failing  to  represent  the  essence  of  God;  or  an  image  whence 
the  essence  of  God  could  not  be  known,  even  as  man  is  said  to  be  the  image 
of  God  (I  Cor.  XI,  7),  He  is  declared  to  be  a  perfect  image,  representing  the 
very    substance  of  (iod,   the  splendour  of  his  glory,  and  figure  of  his   substance 

(Heb.  i,   f).  ,      , 

19.  Our  final  happiness  is  in  God  alone;  and  to  Him  alone  the  honour 
of  latria  IS  to  be  paid  (B.  Ill,  Chap.  CXX).  But  our  happiness  is  in  God  the 
Son:  Flv<  is  life  e^\'rlastin-,  that  they  knoW^  thee,  and  him  Vphom  thou  hast  sent, 
Jrsus  Christ  (fohn  xvii,  V)-  And  it  is' said:  That  all  may  honour  the  Son,  as  they 
hanur  the  Father  {]n\m  v,  23) ;  and  again,  Adore  him,  all  ye  angels  (Ps.  xcvi,  8), 
which  the  Apostle  (Heb.  i,  6)  quotes  as  applying  to  the  Son. 

Taught  by  these  and  similar  evidences  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  Cathohc 
Church  aMifesses  Christ  to  be  the  true  and  natural  Son  of  God,  co-eternal 
and  equal  with  the  Father;  true  God,  of  the  same  essence  and  nature  with 
the  Father;  begotten,  not  created,  nor  made.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
faith  of  the  Catholic  Cduirch  alone  trulv  confesses  generation  in  God,  reter- 
rin-  the  feneration  of  the  Son  to  the  facf  of  His  receiving  the  divine  nature 
n\  the  1-ather.  Other  teachers  heretically  refer  this  generation  to  a  nature 
extraneous  to  Godhead,— Photinus  and  Sahellius  to  a  human  nature; 
Anus  not  to  a  human  indeed,  but  still  to  a  created  nature,  more  honourable 

•   \   '.•.r„S(r-ii/   p    ;^9  alt'ir-    (^n    which    consider.ition^    Fr    Knabenbauer, 

t  d-Mc  fi'i.rcw  1'  }-Jr,rhourjusfi,r:  this  whole  Cunus  y  S  r:ptur^  autlonbus  S.J.  presbstcns,  in  h.L, 

phrase   ,.  ihe  name,  n.,i  )\:'-.cc'^  onlv.  Hut  In  jerem.  p.  290,  wnies:  Qu^rc  ansUlum  erit  ad  divinam  Messt^ 

xxxiii,  16  (heb.),  the  -ame  name  i^  given  to  the  .ity  naturam  probandam  argumcnUi  contain  alia  et  mettora  ct 

of  Jerusalem:   in   Cien.  xxxii,  20  ((Rb.),  Exod.  x\ii,  clariora. 

1;   (heb.   and   LXX),   .1   similar  name  1^  given  to  an 
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than  other  crcarurc^.  Ariii>  further  dit]e!->  rVoin  S.ilK-lhu^  and  IMiotimis  in 
a>serting  that  this -eiieiMtioii  wa>  hetuie  the  ereath.n  n{  the  w^.rKi,  while  they 
say  that  it  was  not  hefore  the  \'ir-i!i  hirth.  Sahelhii-  howcxer  J. i tiers  tr-in 
Photinus  in  thi:s,  that  Sahelhu>  eontesses  L'hrist  tn  he  true  doj  hv  n.itin,. 
which  neither  I^h(itiFui>  nor  A  ri  us  confesses;  !nit  PhMtinussa\s  that  He  was 
a  mere  man.  Arm-  that  He  was  a  sort  of  e.)in[i.)und  snpcr-exeellent  creature, 
at  once  divine  and  human.  Photinus  and  Anus  e- wife- that  the  [Kason  -f  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  ks  tiitferent,  which  Sahelhu^  denies.  The  C'athoh'c 
faith  theretore,  takini^  the  middle  course  (w,-.//,/  l'/./  /7/,,\ /(///)  eontes.e^.  witii 
Anus  and  Photinus  against  Sahellius,  that  the  pers.ai  of  the  l-\ither  and  of 
the  Son  is  different,  the  Son  heing  hegotten,  the  |-ather  ahsnlutelv  unhe- 
gotten;  hut  with  Sahellius  against  Photiiuis  and.  Arius,  th  t  Christ'  is  tine 
God  hy  nature,  and  ot  the  >ame  nature  with  the  I'ather,— alheit  not  if  the 
same  person.  Hence  we  gather  some  inkling  of  the  truth  i^f  the  C'atlv  lie 
position:  tor  to  the  truth,  a>  the  Philosoplier  savs,*  even  t'lKe  Mpmions 
testity;  whereas  talse  opinions  are  at  variance,  not  only  with  the  tiuth,  iuit 
with  one  another. 


CHAPTER  VlU'lLxp/a//afio/i  of  the  Texts  ivhich  Anus  used  to 

a // 'gc  for  ii nnst  If 

THAT  t/h-y  uhiy  {n-A\^  thcc,  the  ^,n'y  t^ur  (y,^/  ^j,,hn  \\  n,  -\  i.  ii,,t  t-  he 
taken  to  mean  that  the  l'"ather  alone  is  true  (iod,  as  thou-h  the  hun 
were  not  true  (iod,  hut  that  the  one  s,  dc  true  Gnddiead  hehaiL^^  to 
the  Father,  without  however  the  Sou  heing  excluded  tVom  it.  Hence  fohn, 
interpreting  these  words  of  the  Lord,  attrihutes  to  the  true  Son  hoth  tlu -e 
titles  w^hich  here  our  Lord  ascriho  to  His  Father:  I'/hi!  v,\-  nhix  {noix^  the 
true  God,  and  he  in  his  true  S,>/  'Jeyus  Christ:  this  /,.  //v  true  {,  d  und  life  e'^er- 
lasting  (i  John  v,  20).+  But  even  though  the  Son  had  confessed  th.it  the 
Father  alone  is  true  Ciod,  He  should  not  f.r  that  he  understood  Hiniselia> 
Son  to  he  excluded  from  Ciodhead;  for  since  the  !•  ather  and  the  Son  aj-e  one 
God,  whatever  is  said  of  the  Father  hv  reason  of  His  I)i\initv  is  as  tlmuuh 
it  were  said  ot  the  Son,  and  converselv.  Thus  the  Lord's  sa\in-:  A',  one 
knoweth  the  S',n  hut  tlx  Father,  u r--  di's' anv  '.n-  kn  ■^^■^  t'ee  1' ather  hut  the  Son 
(Matt,  xi,  27),  is  not  to  he  uiulerstood  as  excluding  the  l'\ither  tVoin  know- 
ledge of  Himself,  t)r  the  Son  either. 

Vulgate,  ff  sumus  in  vero  fiho  ejus.  Critically,  the 
Greek  is  the  true  reading.  It  means, 'and  we  arc 
united  with  Hini  who  i<  true,  by  being  united  with 
His  Son,'  or,  '  through  His  Son.'  But  in  the  ne.xt 
clause.  Hie  est  verus  Dcus,  what  is  the  antecedent  of 
the  pronoun  this?  The  F-Tther»;,  in  controversy  with 
the  .-\ri.i:i-,  r-,Tcr  the  pronoun  to  kis  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
Others  t.Tkc  the  clause  for  a  summing  up  and  repeti- 
tion of  wh.it  has  been  said,  much  in  the  manner  of 
St  John.  'l"hev  refer  the  pronoun  oirof  therefore  to 
Tiiv  iL\.i]{)Lyi,i  .uui  TiZ  aA»;6'irJ,  him  rth  is  true.  They 
point  to  the  next  clause.  Keep  foursehes  from  idols, 
.ind  will  have  it  that  St  John  i-  not  occupied  here 
with  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  hut  with  the  divinity 
of  the  one  true  CinJ  m  contradiction  with  idols,  by 
vvur^hippnig  \".  hiih  /V  whole  world  then  /<7V  in  the 
porter  of  the  eYd  one.  A  Catholic's  faith  in  the  divinity 
ot  hi<  Lord  is  not  all  staked  on  o!ir  pronoun.  He  can 
aflbrd  to  be  just,  or  even  generou-,  to  xw  .\r,.ui. 


Something  of  the  mi;:  j.  Jn  Et'\  A;  .  I,  >: 
"All  existing  fads  are  :n.  h.iriiiony  with  truth,  but 
truth  quickly  shows  itself  out  of  harnionv  w'th  {.\\-^- 
hood."  A  false  opinion  on  .i  tomplex  i-suc  is  never 
wholly  fahe:  it  must  be  borne  out  by  some  meamrc 
of  facls;  and  the^e  tad^  ultim.Uelv  fill  in  \\\X.\\  th.c 
true  opinion,  and  the  true  opinion  with  tliem. 

t"  The  text  in  the  Epistle  evidently  points  to  that 
in  the  Gospel.  The  question  i-  whether  it  outruns 
the  Gospel  in  explicitness  a.^  St  Thoma^  argues,  or 
keeps  close  within  tiie  textu.il  iiive-  of  tlie  tornitT 
writing.  The  Vulgate,  which  St  'I'nom.i^  to'lovv^, 
differs  from  the  Greek  text  in  three  p.irtieular-.  (.;) 
For  the  true  God,  the  Greek  i>  Minply  roi-  n\.iji),u,\ , 
him  rtho  is  true.  {;>)  For  and  -V,  the  (irecK  i^  k„, 
ia^iv,  and  vtc  are.  (.)  For  :n  hn  t'-ue  S  >:.  ti^.e  (irecK  i^ 
iv  rtf)  u\ri6Ly<Z,  €»'  T(3  I'toj  ai'ror,  /';  /•.■••,'  )T/i;  is  true,  u: 
his  Son.  The  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek,  et  lumus 
in  vero,  in  filio  ejus,  would  easily  slip  into  the  present 
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2.  \\\  the  text.  Whan  1/1  his  oicn  time  he  njuill  sliow  forth\  ud.io  is  blessed  and 
alone  po-icerfu/,  Kiny;  v/  Kinys  and  Lord  of  Lords  (i  Tim.  vi,  15),  it  is  not  the 
Father  tfiat  1-  n.uned,  hut  that  wdiich  is  common  to  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
l\ir  that  the  Son  also  i>  King  ot  Rings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  is  manifestly 
shown  111  the  text:  lie  \\\}  s  ./</,/  ///  a  yarnwnt  sprinkled  Mdth  bloody  and  his  name 
Vpas  called,  the  li'ad  /  (i)d:  ■t.-lnd  he  hath  on  his  yar?nent  and  on  his  thigh  Writ- 
ten, King  of  Kings  and  L^rd  'd  Lords  (Apoc.  xix,   13,   16). 

-^.  The  sense  ot  the  text,  ///(•  I- at  her  is  greater  than  I  (John  xiv,  28),  is 
taught  us  hv  the  Apostle  (Phil,  li,  6).  For  since  'greater'  is  relative  to  'less,' 
thi-  must  he  uiulerstood  ot  the  Son  according  as  He  is  made  less;  and  He  was 
ina-ie  les^  in  His  taking  \\\<e  form  of  a  servant,  vet  withal  heing  equal  to  God 
tlie  I\ither  //;  ttie  f'rm  ',f  ijod.  And  no  wonder  if  on  this  account  the  Father 
i-  s.iid  tc  he  greater  than  Him,  since  the  Apostle  savs  that  He  was  even 
in. hie  L'ss  than  the  angeh:  That  Jesus,  \vho  }\'as  made  a  little  less  than  the  angels^ 
\^e  lid^e  -:\'n  crAVned  \Vith  glory  and  honour  for  his  suffering  oj  death  (Heb.  ii,  9: 
cf.  Ps.  VI ii,  4-6). 

4.  'llien  the  Son  also  himself  shall  he  suhjecl  to  him  who  subjecled  to  him  all 
things.'^  The  context  here  >hows  that  this  is  to  be  understood  of  Christ  as 
man:  tor  as  man  He  dieti,  and  as  man  He  rose  again:  but  in  His  divinity, 
domu  all  things  that  the  hather  does  (John  v,  19),  He  too  has  subjected  to 
lliin-elr  all  things:  tor  nv  look  for  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  VpIio  Voill 
rejurni  tfie  body  of  our  low/mess,  made  conformable  to  the  body  of  his  glofy^  by  the 
act  of  feis  power  of  suhjeeting  all  things  to  feimself  (Phil,  iii,  20). 

5.  ]]y  tlu'  Father  heing  said  to  ^/><'t()  the  Son  (John  iii,  35:  Matt,  xi,  27), 
ndthiiiL^  else  is  understood  than  the  generation  of  the  Son,  whereby  the  Father 
has  gi\en  the  Son  His  own  nature.  And  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
sideration ot  that  w  hich  is  given:  f  )r  the  Lord  savs:  That  which  my  Father  hath 
gi^en  nie  is  greater  than  all  (John  x,  29):  where  that  which  \^  greater  than  all 
is  the  dr\  ine  n.iture,  wherein  the  Son  is  equal  to  the  Father. t 

6.  Hence  it  appears  how  the  Son  is  said  to  be  taught  (John  v,  20:  xv,  15), 
although  He  is  not  ignorant.  It  has  been  shown  above  that,  in  God,  under- 
staiuhng  ami  heing  are  tlie  same  (B.  1,  Chap.  XL\^) :  hence  the  communica- 
ti"n  i)t  the  th\ine  nature  is  also  a  commiuiication  of  intelliirence.  But  a 
communication  ot  intelligence  may  be  called  a  'showing,'  or  'speaking,'  or 
'  teaching.'  By  the  tact  then  of  the  Son  having  received  the  divine  nature  of 
His  l\ither  at  His  hirth,  He  is  said  to  ha\e  'heard'  from  His  Father,  or  the 
lather  to  ha\e  Shown'  Flim:  not  that  the  Son  was  in  ignorance  before,  and 
atterwards  the  h^ither  taught  Him:  for  the  Apostle  confesses  C/t/j/ //;t'/>^ii'6'r 
of  God  and  wiul'jni  oJ  God  (I  Cor.  i,  24);  and  wn'sdom  cannot  be  ignorant,  or 
p(n\er  weak. 

7.  The  text,  The  Son  cannot  do  anything  of  himself  (John  v,  19),  argues  no 
\Neakness  in  the  Son;  hut  since  with  God  to  act  is  no  other  thing  than  to 
he.  It  is  here  said  that  the  Son  cannot  a6t  of  Himself,  but  has  His  adfion  of 
the  I^ither,  as  He  cannot  be  (A  Himself,  but  only  of  the  Father.  Were  He 
tu  he  '  ot  Himselt,'  He  coidd  not  be  the  Son.    But  because  the  Son  receives 

ror  a  detailed  study  of  this  glorious  passage, 
I  Cor.  XV,  24.-2S,  see  Notes  on  St  Paul,  pp.  i  2  1-124. 
t  So  the  text  is  explained  bv  SS.  Hil.irv,  Ambrose 
and  Augustine.  But  from  passages  in  the  same  gospel, 
where  the  phrase  That  \9hi1h  my  Father  hath  giyrn  me 
recurs  (John  vi,  37,  39:  xvii,  2.  11,  12,  24:  xviii, 
9).  't  is  argued  to  mean  the  elect.  The  meaning/  then 


would  he:  'The  elect  are  stronger  than  all  the  world 
beside,' — the  sentiment  ot"  I  John  v,  4:  All  that  is 
born  of  God  c-vencmeth  thr  rsorlJ.  In  this  interpretation, 
our  Lord  speaks,  not  as  the  Eternal  Son,  but  as  Man 
and  Redeemer:  in  whicii  capacity  many  understand 
Him  to  speak  also  in  the  other  passages,  John  iii,  35  : 
Matt.  XI,  27. 
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the  same  nature  that  the  Father  ha->,  and  eon-^eqiienth  the  same  [^owcr, 
therefore  though  He  neither  i^  '  ot  Ilini>eU"  (</  m')  nor  act>  ot  Hini>eh,  still 
He  is  '  hv  Hini^elt  '  [^fi'r  sr)  and  act>  In  HiniseU,  -^iiKe  He  at  once  is  1)\ 
His  own  nature,  which  He  has  reeei\'ed  truni  the  I'ather,  ami  acts  by  Hi< 
own  nature  received  troni  the  leather.''  Ilence,  tn  sliow  th.it  thouLih  tlu- 
Son  does  not  act  '  ot  Hinisclt/  nevertheless  He  acts  'In  HiinsL-lt/  the  xcr-c 
goes  on:  irihJts'jcyc?-  t/an^s  /ic  (the  Father)  J^cth,  thac  :/ic  Sn  <//j  /  <A('///  ,•//  iil^e 
matuh'r. 

8.  All  the  text>  about  the  I'\ither  gixinL;"  cininandinent  to  the  Son,  aiui 
the  Son  obeviuLi;  the  Father,  K^x  pra\ mii  to  the  l^ithei',  are  to  be  understood 
of  the  Son  a^  He  is  ^ubiect  to  His  I-\ither,  which  is  onl\  in  }>oint  ot  the 
humanity  which  He  ha^  assumed  (bihn  .\i\,  ^i;  w ,  lo:  IMiil.  ii,  8),  as 
the  Apostle  shows  (Heb.  \\  7:  (lal.  i\,  4). 

10.  His  savinu;,  T'/  sit  ■//  wv  n^hl  '■  icft  /;.///,/  /j  ;/■  /  //////v  /•  ;'/">'  \"'U.  ^'u:  to 
them  f'^r  Vc/r^ni  it  ia  prc'/^inw/  (Matt,  xx,  2;i,  does  not  show  that  the  Son  has 
no  power  ot  distributinij;  the  seats  in  heaxen,  or  the  [^arti*.  i[\ition  ot  lite 
everlasting,  whicti  He  expressly  sa\  s  d.oe:>  belong  to  Him  to  be-tow  :  I  gi')}e 
them  life  e\'erldstui^  (John  x,  27);  aiui  again  it  is  s.nd;  'T tw  l-atlwr  luitli  green 
all  judgement  /0  the  Son  ([ohn  v,  22):  lie  will  set  the  sheep  -u  iii^  right  hand 
and  the  goats  on  his  left  (.\Fitt.  \\\,  ;;):  it  belong-  then  to  the  power  ot  the 
Son  to  set  an\  one  i)n  His  right  or  on  ills  lett,  wliether  both  designations 
mark  different  degrees  ot  glorw  or  the  k^wl-  reter-  to  glor\',  the  other  to 
punishment.  We  must  look  to  tfie  context,  w  hereb\  it  a}^}>ears  that  the 
mother  ot  the  sons  ot  Zebedee  rented  on  -ome  contidence  ot  kindred  with 
the  man  Christ. i"  The  Lord  then  bv  His  an>wer  did  not  mean  that  it  was 
not  in  His  power  to  give  what  was  .i>ked,  but  that  it  was  not  in  His  power 
to  give  to  them  tor  whom  it  was  a-ked.  :I  toi-  it  did  not  belong  to  Ilim  to 
give  inasmuch  as  He  was  the  Son  o\  the  \'irgin,  but  inasmuch  as  He  was 
the  Son  ot  God;  and  theretore  it  was  not  His  to  give  to  an\-  tor  their  e<'\\- 
nexion  with  Him  according;  to  tieshh  kindred,  .is  He  w.is  the  Son  ot  tlie 
Virgin,  but  it  belonged  to  Him  as  Son  ot  Ciod  to  give  to  those  tor  w  IiMni 
it  was  prepared  bv   His  I^ither  accordnng  to  etern.d  predestm.ition. 

I  I.  Nor  from  the  text:  Of  that  dax  an.l  li  ur  /; .  ,;/,■  '^>i,\\etli,  no^  not  the 
angels  of  liea^'en,  •'!''>'  the  S.n,  hut  the  Father  .////■■  (Mark  \iii,  ^2):^^  eAu  it  In- 
understood  that  the  Son  did  not  know  tlie  hour  ot  His  coming,  seem.:  th,:i 
in  Him  are  hidden  all  trrdsurcs  -/  Mwul ju  iind  kn-yi^decfe  (C"ol.  li.  O1  ''''^*-^ 
seeing  that  He  perfectlv  knows  th.it  which  is  grc.iter  still,  nameh,  the 
Father  (\Litt.  \i,  27):  but  the  me.uung  is  tli.it  the  Son,  .is  a  m.m  in  His 
place  amongst  men,  beh.n'ed  Himselt  atter  the  m.mner  ot  ouc  ignor.mt  m 
not   revealing   that  dav  to  His  disciples,    lo, ir  it  is  a  usu.il  mode  ot  s[K'ak 

*  Thii  1<  the  uiu.il  st)  Ic  ot  ihc  F.uficr-  .m-lot  S: 
P.iul,  appropriating  H  to  the  Father  .inJ  c  m  to  tiic 
Son,   I  Cor.  viii,  6:  Rom.  xi,  36. 

t  The  'kindred'  i^  not  oa-'.'  to  trace:  but  on 
John  .xix,  25,  iomc  take  '■;/  11  ther  i  /.■j.v  to  be  tht 
mother  of  thi  sons  of  '/.e'rlrr  ot"  Matt,  xwi;,  q6,  i.e., 
Siilome,  Mark  xv,  ^o.  It  tiicrc  was  not  kinJ.r.-J,  there 
was  certainly  fricndsiup,  wh^h  i?  cnoLigh  fur  the 
argument. 

t  This  would  emphasise  trie  pronoun,  to  giye  to 
YOU.  Unfortunatel)'  that  pronoun  is  absent  in  the 
Greek,  which  may  be  rendered:  /.'  is  not  nunc  :■.  gt:c: 
it  is  only  jor  them  for  y^hom  it  is  prepared.  We  may  per- 
haps accommodate  St  Thomas  thus:  'It  i-  not  in  my 
power  to  give  on  the  title  on  winch  it  i>  asked,' — 


namely  the  title  ot  per on.il  tricndahip  and  ianiily 
connexion. 

§St  Thoiui-  (Chap.  \  !;,  or  his  editor,  quotes 
this  as  Matt,  xxiv,  36,  where  in  the  Sinaitic  and 
Vatican  inunuscripts,  and  in  ih-  Revi.scd  \'ersion, 
the  c]au^c,  n-r  t'^'e  S'k,  appears. 

II  Without  denial  ot"  the  fulness  of  knowledge  m 
the  divine  nature  i>t' Clin  t,  there  is  a  well-known 
curren'  i^ccLilation  a-  to  tiow  i.ir  11;-  hum.m  nature 
partioip.ited  m  lii^  d;\  me  knowledge,  and  whether 
any  ^ll.lde  ot'  iL'i'.orame  '.s  .0  permitted  to  rest  upon 
H!>  human  -ou],  a  part  ot'  the  self-imposed  {enosis 
mentioned  in  Phil,  ii,  ".  This  idea  of  {enosis  may  be 
wrong,  but  it  is  not  .Ariani-in.  There  ne\er  -sas 
{e'l^sn  ot  ti;e  Kterual  Son,  ai  >uch. 
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in  Scripture  f  )r  God  to  be  saiti  to  know  a  thing,  if  He  makes  it  known: 
thus  Now  I  h'/'W  that  tli.u  fearest  the  Lord  (Gen.  xxii,  12),  means  'I  have 
niade  it  known.'  And  contrariwise  the  Son  is  said  not  to  know  that  which 
He  does  not  make  known  to  us. 

CHAPTKR  XII    How  the  Son  of  Got/  is  called  the  Wisdom 

of  Qod 

WISDOM  in  m.m  is  a  habit  wherehv  our  mind  is  perfected  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  highest  truths:  such  are  divine  truths.  Wisdom 
m  (iod  is  His  knowledge  of  Himselt^  But  because  He  does  not 
know  Him-elf  b\  .in\  pre-ent.ition  of  H  imself  other  than  liis  essence,  and 
His  a*.^  of  under-t.uniing  is  His  essence,  the  wisdom  ot  God  cannot  be  a 
h.ibit,  but  1-  the  \  er\-  e-sence  of  God.  Hut  the  Son  ot  God  is  the  Word  and 
C()iKe[^t  of  (iod  underst. Hiding  Himself  The  Word  of  God,  thus  conceived, 
is  iM-opcrh  c.illcd  MK'gotten  Wisdom':  hence  the  Apostle  names  Christ  the 
\\>isdom  of  God  [\  C\)r.  i,  24).  This  Word  of  wisdom,  conceived  in  the  mind, 
is  a  manite-t.ition  of  the  wisdom  of  the  mind  which  therebv  understands:  as 
in  us  .Kt-  are  a  manitestation  of  habits.  Also  the  divine  wisdom  is  called 
Miidit,"  .is  con-isting  m  a  pure  act  of  knowledge;  and  the  manifestation  of 
lioht  Is  the  bri'-htness  tlience  nroceetiin^:  the  Word  of  divine  wisdom  there- 
f.re  is  tirtinuU  called  the  M^ri-ditness  of  liLiht,'  according;  to  the  text:  heina; 
the  hnghtness  of  his  gha-y  (Heb.  i,  :;)."•'"  l^ut  though  the  Son,  or  Word  ot  God, 
is  propcrlv  called  'conceixcd  wi-dom,'  nex'ertheless  the  name  o\  Wisdom, 
wdicn  u^ed  .ib-oluteK,  mu-t  be  common  to  the  Father  and  the  Son;  since 
the  wimI oin  th.it  is  resplendent  through  the  Word  is  the  essence  of  the  Father, 
and  the  essence  o\  the  Father  is  common  to  Him  with  the  Son. 


CHAPTKR  XVII    That  the  Holy  Qhost  is  true  Qod 

A'TF\HM_J{  is  consecrated  to  none  hut  God:  hence  it  is  said:  The  Lord 
in  his  Ir.lx  temple  (Ps.  ,\,  5).  But  there  is  a  temple  appointed  to  the 
llolv  Ciiiost,  as  it  is  said:  KnoVo  ye  not  that  your  members  are  the  temple 
of  t lie  U'lx  Ghost '^  (I  Gor.  \i,  19.)  The  Holv  Ghost  then  is  God,  particularly 
since  our  members,  wdiich  the  text  savs  are  the  temple  ot  the  Floly  Ghost, 
are  the  member-  ot'  Christ:  f  )r  the  writer  had  said  before:  Knoii'  ye  not  that 
your  h  die.s  arc  the  memhrrs  'f'  Ghrist'^  [ye.  15.)  Seeing  that  Christ  is  true  God, 
it  wouKi  be  inappropri.ite  f)r  tlie  members  of  Christ  to  be  the  temple  of  the 
Holv  Gho-t,  unless  the  llolv  Gho.st  were  God. 

2.  File  ser\  ice  of  latri.i  {  B.  Ill,  Chap.  CXX)  is  paid  by  holy  men  to  God 
alone  (Dent.  \  i,  i  V)-  But  holv  m^in  pav  that  service  to  the  Holy  Ghost:  for 
it  Is  said-  ]\'e  y\dy,  ser\e  the  Spirit  as  Cfnl  ifjui  spiritui  Deo  serldmus. — Phil. 
in',  ;).  And  though  some  manscripts  have,  lie  ^^dln  serl\'  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  fjui  spirit u  D.niini  .n'ryimus  fsh(n\ing  the  reading  eim]),  yet  the  Greek 
manuscripts  and  the  more  ancient  F/atin  ones  have,  M'\' who  serre  the  Spirit  as 
God  fjui  spiritui  De^  serrimu A  \  and  from  the  Greek  itself  [xar^.n-oiTf?]  it  appears 

1  he  brightness  of  light  i>  notiiing  else  than  it-  imagination,  disciplined  by  modern  science,  continu- 

intensity;  or  as  we  might  -a\,  it-  idet]uac\'.  Thu- the  .ill}   fail  to  cc^rrcspond.  To  understand   the  ancients, 

Son  is  adequate,  or  etjual,  to  \]\<-  Father.  Hut  in  these  we  must  leave  our  science  behind,  and  dwell   in  the 

metaphor-    the    im.igination,    .nul    con-equentl)-    the  /;;;ot^;_/«c7'(^  region  of  sense  and  first  impressions, 
meaning,  oi  the  ancient-  w!io  tir-t  used  them,  and  our 
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th:it   thi.^  i>  to  he  iinilcr^tnod  ut    the  -cr\ice   n\  Idtr'ui,  which    i-    due  tr»   God 
ak^ne.  ■ 

3.  To  sanctifv  men  is  a  \v(^rk  prt^per  to  God:   J  din  the  L.rJ  ]]V/v  sanctify 
you  (Lex'it.  wii,  g).    But    it   i-   tfie  llnlv  Crhc-t  who  s.inetitieN  aceordintr Vo 


the  w'(H-d-  ot  the  Apostle:  Ve are^ioashcd and .sdnctificJidiui justifidL  in  the  name 
of  ou>-  L'^rd  Ji\<iis  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our  God  (i   C  or.  \  1,    11). 

4.  A>  tlie  hire  ot  the  hi)dv  is  h\  the  >oul,  -o  the  -oul^  hte  ot"  ju.-tice  is  by 
God:  hence  the  Lord  say.s:  As  the  living  Father  hath  ^cu!  mc^  and  1  live  by  the 
Father  ^  soivhosoever  eateth  nh\  the  same  shall  also  live  by  nie  i  John  \  i,  ^8j.  But  such 
hte  is  hv  the  ITolv  Gho<t;  hence  it  i^  added:  It  is  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life 
(John  \i,  63):  and.  the  Apo-tle  sa\s:  If  with  the  spirit  ye  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the jles/i,  ye  shall  live  (Ro.ni.  \'iii,   1  S).t 

7.  The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  e^e/i  the  profound  things  of  (id.  For  what 


man  kn'jwetli  tlie  thi>lg^  ^,f  a  iihiu  Init  tlie  spirit  of  »uni 


•/., . 


;/!  //.7;/.^  So  the  things 


also  that  are  'd'  (r.d  n.  man  knAVet/i  init  the  Spirit  d  d'd  (i  Gor.  ii,  10,  i  i). 
But  to  comprehend  all  the  protound  thini^s  ot' Ciod  i>  not  uixen  to  an\  crea- 
tiu-e:  for  no  one  kwr^eeth  the  Sdi  hut  the  Father,  nor  doth  anv  ',ne  /v/mc  tlie  Father 
hut  the  Son  [Wwii.  xi,  27);  and  m  the  person  ot"  Ciotl  it  is  said,  Mx  seeret  to  me 
(Isai.  xxiv,    16).  Theret'ore  the  Holv  Ghost  i->  not  a  creature. 

S.  Accordmi;  to  the  ahove  comparison,  the  Holv  (ihost  is  to  God  as  a 
man's  spirit  to  man.  But  a  man's  spirit  is  intiaiisic  to  man,  not  ot"  a  toreiuni 
nature,  but  part  ot  him.  Theret'ore  the  Holy  Gho-t  is  not  ot"a  nature  extrninc 
to  Deitv. 

I  I .  h.\'i den tl\-  trom  Holv  ScrijHure  it  w  as  (icul  w  ho  spoke  l)\-  the  proidiet  , 
as  it  is  said:  /  ic/T/  hear  -ihat  tlie  l/^ol  (iod  spe^iheth  in  nie  ;  Ps.  jxxxn',  i)).  Hut 
it  is  equally  evident  th.it  the  Holv  Ghost  spoke  in  the  [>ro[ihet^:  'The  Ser/pture 
must  he  fulf  lied,  ^eh^eh  the  H  ly  (if.st  f  retold  /'v  the  ni.uth  ;/"  /X/:/;/  (  Act^  i,  16). 
'ihe  holy  men  of  God  spoke,  inspired  hv  the  11  l\  Gho.t  [z  Pet.  i,  2!).  Glcarlv 
then  the  Holv  Ghost  is  Ciod. 

17.  The  Holy  Ciho-t  is  ex  press]  v  called  God  in  the  text:  .Inanias^  why 
hath  Satan  tempted  th\  heart  t,  lie  to  the  Hl\  Ghost?  ....  Thai  hast  not  lied  to 
men,  hut  to  God  (Acts.  \\   :;,  4). 

23.  Ayic  there  are  diyersities  f  graees,  hut  tlie  ui me  Spirit.  .1  ml  there  are 
diversities  of  ministries,  hut  t'le  same  L  rd.  And  t^ie>e  iirc  diversities  of  operations^ 
hut   the   same    (f,di,   wh 


10 


■keth  all 


in  all. 


Hut  ail  tlu 


thin^rs   one  and 


the  same  Spirit  zeorketh,  di\'ilin^  to  eVerv  •./,%■  aeeorduv^  as  he  ziill  (  i  Gor.  xii,  4, 
5,  6,  11).  This  text  clearlv  dechires  the  [lolv  Ghost  to  he  (ioci,  as  well  by 
saying  that  the  Holy  (ihost  works  what  it  has  [M-eviousl\  said  thdt  (iod 
works,  as  also  hv  the  tleclaration  ot"  His  working  accordini»  to  the  arhitre- 
ment  ot  His  own  will.]; 

^hl^  .irgunicnt  is  confidently  urged  hy  St  Am- 
brose, \De  Spiritu  SanJlo,  ii,  6,  from  whom  St  Thom.is 
takes  it.  The  value  of  it  depends  on  .i  \  .iriant  reading 
in  the  Greek.  The  textu;  receptus  has  o«  vyivfta-t  Dt'l' 
Xarfjfvoire^;  and  such  m.ust  have  hccn  the  re.id:ny  of 
St  Chryso^tom,  who  explains  TriivfxnTi,  rovTifrriy. 
miVfi<t7iKe.)i:  with  this  interpretation,  he  cannot  have 
read  (1k,v,^-,  MSS.  represent  him.  The  \'u]gate  agrees, 
fU!  spiritu  Deo  servimus,  'wc  who  m  spirit  serve  the 
Lord.'  So  too  ;i  Lapide.  With  this  reading,  Btu), 
which  St  I'hoin.i-  al'^o  supposes,  the  interpretation 
which  he  gives  cannot  ^t.ind.  // .•  Vffio  serve  the  Spirit 
as  G;r/,  would  retuiirc  o',  H((7  rit,  mtvfinri  XnTjitvoirts. 
For  the  text  a^  it  >tand>,  'we  uho  -.er\c  Ciodi  a-  a 
Spirit,'  is  quite  a  po^sible  tran^ation  (cf.  |oi;n  :\,  24), 
though  that  i^  not  to  St  Thomas's  purpose.  Hut  there 


is  another  reading,  Otov,  adopted  !■)  W'cstcott  and 
Hort.  St  Thomas  was  a  stranger  to  this  reading,  but 
it  is  the  making  of  his  argument,  u'l  -nv^ari  Utov 
XarpivovTir  can  only  mean  '  \'.  c  \\  ho  serve  the  Spirit 
of  God.'  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that  the 
\'ulgate  i^  right,  tf'at  Qnt,  i-  the  reading,  that  Trrtv/ian 
means  inn nnrthw-,,  and  that  the  argument  is  un- 
tenable. 

t  In  th.-c  and  ni  uiy  similar  texts,  e.g.,  2  Thcss. 
ii,  I  3,  It  i>  ditticult  to  decide  whether  the ///>/'/ spoken 
ot  i>^  the  Holy  Ciho-t  or  the  sanctified  spirit  of  man. 
However,  the  spirit  of  ni.m  i<  san(!:iified  only  by  the 
action,  and.  e\en   ;nd\\tiiing,  of  ti;c   I  loly  Ghost. 

I  "  L'ndcr  tlie  n.mu^  ot  Sp:?:t,  L'j;I,  and.  (^W,  WC 
have  here  nicnt:or,t.\i  tlu;  Hoi)-  Gho-t,  the  Son,  and 
the  bather.  L'l.  z  Cor.  xiii,  1  1.  Caei,  rf::nis!ries,  ^rid 
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CH-VPTHR  X\' III    T/jiit  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Siihsisteni  Perso 


«^j 


n 


V  V  inasmuch  as  some  ha\e  maintained  that  the  Holv  Ghost  is  not  a 


suh-i-tent  Person,  hut  is  either  the  di\initv  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 


cut 


wor 


k 


R 

\  J  {k.\.  St    \ug.  de  hceresihus^  n.   :;2),  or  sonic  accidental  perfection  ot  the 
nnui  '^ixen    us   hv  Cn^^X,  as  wisdom,  or  charitv,  or  other  such   created  acci- 
we  mu-t  e\ince  the  eontrarv. 

Accidental  t"orms  do  not  properlv  work,  but  the  subject  that  has  them 
accordmu  to  the  .irbitrement  of  his  own  will:  thus  a  wise  man  uses 
wisdom  when  he  wills.  Hut  the  Holv  Ghost  works  according  to  the  arbitre- 
mcnt  of  Hi:>  own  will   (i   Gor.  xii,   i  i). 

2.  The  Holv  Cihost  is  not  to  be  accounted  an  accidental  pertection  ot  the 
human  mind,  seeing  that  He  is  the  cause  of  such  perfections:  tor  the  eharity 
of  G  d  is  spread  ahr  ,ad  m  our  hearts  hv  the  Holv  Ghost  Mdio  is  given  to  us  (Rom. 
\,  -^:  fy  siie  is  '^i\-en  hv  the  Spirit  the  utteranieof\\'isdom,  to  another  the  utterance 
of  knoVoledge  iieeording  /o  the  same  Spirit  (i   Gor.  xii,  8). 

;.  'Fhe  Holv  Cxhost  proeee<ls  from  the  Father  and  receives  from  the  Son 
(John  w,  26:  x\'i,   14):  which  cannot  be  understood  of  the  divine  essence. 

4.  Scripture  speaks  of  the  Holv  Ghost  as  of  a  subsistent  Person:  The 
Holv  Ghost  said  to  them:  Set  aside  lor  me  Barnahas  and  Saul  for  the  Work  unto 
which  J  have  taken  them:  ....  and  they,  sent  hy  the  Holy  Ghost,  went  (Acts  xiii, 
2,  4).-  //  loith  seemed  good  to  the  Holv  Ghost  and  us  (Acts  xv,  28). 

V  'Fhc  I^ither  and  the  Son  being  subsistent  Persons  and  of  divine  nature, 
the  Holv  Cihost  would  not  be  numbered  with  them  (Matt,  xxviii,  19:2  Gor. 
xiii,   13:1  John  V,  7)  were  He  not  a  Person  subbistent  in  the  divine  nature. 

CHAP'Il^R  XX-Of  the  Effects  which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  7'espetl  of  the  yx'hole  Creation 

T\\\\  love  wherewith  God  loves  His  own  goodness  is  the  cause  of  the 
creation  of  things  (B.  I,  Ghap.  LXX.WH);  and  it  is  laid  down  that 
the  Holv  Ghost  [proceeds  as  the  love  wherewith  God  loves  Plimselt. 
T!ieref)re  the  Hi)lv  (ihost  is  the  principle  of  the  creation  of  things;  and  this 
is  signitied^  m  Ps.  ciii,  \o:  Send  forth  thy  spirit  and  they  shall  he  created.  Again, 
as  the  Holv  (ihost  [proceeds  as  love,  and  love  is  an  impulsive  and  motor 
P'>\\er,  the  motion  that  is  from  God  in  things  is  appropriately  attributed  to 
tlie  Holv  Ghost.  But  the  rirst  motion,  or  change,  coming  from  God  in  things 
i-s  the  production  of  the  diversitv  of  species  from  matter  created  tormless 
[ex  ni.iteria  errati/  in f aim  species  f versus  produxit).  This  work  the  Scripture 
annlnitcs  to  the  Holv  (ihost:  V'/'c  Spirit  of  God  moved  over  the  waters  (Gen. 
'-  -I.  '  Bv  the  the  waters  Augustine  wishes  to  be  understood  primordial  matter. 
The  Spii'it  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  move  over  them,  not  as  being  in  motion 
Hiinselt,  hut  as  the  principle  of  motion.  The  government  of  creation  also  is 


operations,  are  all  one  and  the  -ame  thing,  tl.e  extra- 
ordinary manifestation^  of  di\ mc  indwelling  which 
then  followed  upon  baptiMii,  .ill  the  work  ofoi^c  and 
the  same  God  "  {Notes  on  St  Paul,  p.  93). 

Moved,  or  as  another  ver-ion  has  it,  I'ror.tted, 
which  is  better  m  keeping  with  the  charader  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  the  '  giver  of  life.'  1  need  only  mention 
the  other  translation  of.^//;7/.v.  /),-;a^a  mi^htx  ^\inu\  a 
translation  as  old  a>  St  Kphrem  and  Theodoret;  and 


one  \".hich  St  Thomas  wa^  not  unwilling  to  take 
accoimt  of,  as  he  prc-cntl}-  ^,i^s  (Chap.  XXIII): 
"/Mtlioagh  some  wi^h  to  under^tand  this,  not  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  of  tiie  air,  which  has  its  natural 
place  over  the  water:  hence,  to  signify  its  manifold 
tran-forniation-,  it  i>  -aid  that  //  )T,.-/  /';;7.v  oyer  the 
:c.:ter.'V  Nor  can  I  deal  with  the  \e.xed  question  as  to 
wh.it  n.otion  the  human  authors  of  the  Old  Testa- 
cnl  had  of  the  triple  personality  of  God. 


m 
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fitly  assigned  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  govxTniiient  is  the  inoxingami  dircding 
ot  things  to  their  proper  ends.  :\nd  becau>e  the  gcxeniiiig  of  ^uhjects  is  an 
act  proper  to  a  lord,  lordship  too  i>  aptlv  attril)iited  to  the  Iloh  (ihost;  t/k' 
Spirit  is  L^.rJ  (i    Cor.  iii,   17).* 

Lite  also  particularly  appear^  in  inoxenient.  As  then  mifudse  aiui  inu\c'- 
inent  by  reason  ot'  lo\  e  are  [proper  to  the  Holv  S[^i!it,  .so  too  i>  lite  titlv 
attributed  to  Him,  as  it  i^  said:  //  is  the  Spirit  thdt  ^jicckencth  ([ohn  \  i,  i 
2  Cor.  iii,  6). 


'4 


/;/ 


CHAPTER  XXI-O/z/v  Effctls  attnhutc<l  to  the  Ho/v  Ghost 
Scripture  in  the  way  of  Gifts  hcstovccih,/!  the  Ratiotidl  (ircdtiire 

SINCE  the  l-\ither,  Son  and  Holv  Ciho-t  ha\e  the  .une  pfn\er,  as  thev 
have  the  same  essence,  evervthing  that  (iod.  works  in  n-  inn-t  be  by 
the  efficient  causation  of  b'ather,  Son  ami  Holv  Gh.i^t  toL'ether.  Hi't 
the  word  ot  wisdom,  sent  us  bv  CJod,  whereb\  we  know  i\^^K\,  i-  [^i-Mpcrh 
representative  t)f'  the  Son;  and  the  lo\e,  wherewith  we  lu\  e  (iod,  is 
properly  representative  of  the  Holv  (ihost.  Thus  the  charitv  th.u  is  m  us, 
though  it  is  the  erfect  of  I-"ather,  Son  and  Holv  (rhost,  is  in  a  certain  special 
aspect  said  to  be  in  us  through  the  H^lv  (jhost.  Hut  since  dixine  etlect-  not 
only  begin  by  divine  operation,  but  are  al.M)  sustained  m  being  bv  the  same. 
and  nothing  operates  where  it  is  not,T  it  needs  must  f)llow  tliat  where\er 
there  is  any  effect  wrought  by  God,  there  is  Ciod  Himself  who  works  it.| 
Hence,  since  the  charity  wherewith  we  lo\e  God  is  in  us  through  the  Holv 
Ghost,  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  must  be  m  us,  so  long  as  charitv  is  in  us. 
Knoiv  yc  n^.t  that  yc  arc  the  temple  'f  (fni^  dnJ  the  H Jy  (jh^yst  .kee/let'e  in  you? 
(i  Cor.  iii,  16.)  And  through  the  Holv  Ghost  the  Father  and  Son  also 
dwell  in  us.  Hence  the  Lord  says:  lie  lal/  e .me  tj  him,  and  take  up  'jiir  abode 
ivit/j  le>im  (John  xiv,  23).  Cf.    i  John  i\-,   i  ^,,   16. 

It  is  a  point  of  friendship  to  reveal  one's  secrets  to  one's  frieml:  fir  as 
friendship  unites  aflections,  and  makes  of  tw  n  .is  it  were  <>ne  heart,  a  man 
may  well  seem  not  to  have  uttered  bevond  his  ,,wii  heart  what  he  has 
revealed  to  his  frend.  Hence  the  Lord  says  to  His  viisciples:  I  -^eil/  not  call 
you  servants,  hut  friends,  heeause  all  thnirs  that  I  have  henrd  fr  ,m  wr  Father  I 
have  made  hnr.en  to  you  (John  xv,  [5).  Since  then  b\  the  Holv  Ghost  we  are 
constituted  friends  ot  God,  the  revelation  ^^\  di\ine  m\--teries  to  men  is 
fittingly  said  to  take  place  thri.ugh  the  Holv  (iho^t:  T,  //.  (;  d  has  revealed 
them  through  the   Holy  Ghost  (i   Cor.  li,    10).'  Besides    the    revealing   of  one's 

fii.  tfrrii',  mean?  norv  the  Lor.-t      term  vfkit/^er  it  goes,  or  to   both  :  e.g.,  is  the  "un  in 

any  sense  present  on  the  earth?  The  mind  is  present 
in  the  body:  is  it  not  present  too,  although  with  a 
different  presence,  in  the  fixed  stars,  when  it  thinks 
about  them  ?  The  presence  of  God,  as  St  Thomas 
well  l.iys  down  (B.  HF,  Chap.  LX\'III),  is  best 
defined  by  His  ad^ion.  '  Where  God  a(fts,  God  is': 
that  statement  of  the  axiom  is  sufficient  for  the  argu- 
ment in  this  case. 

t  And  the  higher  the  cftc<ft,  the  fuller  the  pre- 
sence. There  is  more  of  God  in  the  war-horse  than 
in  the  worm,  more  of  Him  in  mind  than  in  matter; 
and,  what  is  to  the  point  here,  there  is  a  presence  of 
God  in  the  just  which  is  denied  to  the  wicked,  the 
presence  that  goes  with  sanctifying  grace  (I'.  HI. 
Ch.ipp.  CLI,  CLII). 


11     (  f     KVilU)!     T"    Tl  CI 


is  the  Ipmt:  th:it  i>  to  >.iy,  the  Lord,  mentioned  in  the 
previous  v-rsc,  1 6, —even  tiic  V.ihweh  of  Exodus 
xxxiv,  54,  to  uhi^h  th.it  \cr^e  refers, — is  the  Hol% 
Ghost.  This  is  a  ^tatem-nt  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  50  many  uorJ.,  as  the  Greek  Fathers  ela- 
borately argue,  and  as  St  Thomas  would  not  have 
failed  to  argue,  !iaJ  he  been  more  fmiliar  with 
Greek. 

t  'Nothing  operates  where  it  is  not,'  is  the  rejec- 
tion o{  ciL^io  :n  distans.'V\\c  .\x\oxv.  has  been  disputed, 
especially  ■^mce  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. Presence  has  been  di>t;ni;ui-heJ  -nto  'local' 
and  '  virtual  ';  a  distinction  coming  near  to  that  con- 
veyed by  the  two  Latin  verb>,  lUisun:  and  intersum. 
Presence  indeed  is  not  easy  to  define.  Does  presence 
belong  to  the   term  Tihemc  action  comes,  or  to  the 
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secrets  \e)  (Mie's  friend,  which  is  part  of  the  union  of  affedtions  that  goes  with 
friendship,  there  is  a  further  requisite  of  the  same  union,  to  share  one's 
possessions  with  one's  friend,  according  to  i  John  iii,  17.  And  therefore  all 
the  udfts  of  God  are  said  to  be  given  us  bv  the  Holv  Ghost  (i  Cor.  xii,  7-1  1). 
And  bv  such  gifts  of  the  Spirit  we  are  c(~)nf()rmed  to  God,  and  bv  Him 
rendered  apt  to  the  performance  of  good  works,  and  our  way  is  thereby 
paved  to  happiness:  which  three  effects  the  Apostle  declares:  (^od  hath 
anointed  us,  anil  sealed  us,  and  given  the  pledge  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts  (2  Cor. 
i,  21,  22:  cf.  Eph.  i,  13,  14).  The  sealing  may  be  taken  to  imply  the  like- 
ness of  conformity  to  God:  the  anointing,  the  fitting  of  man  to  do  perfe<5l 
a6fs:  the  Pledge,  the  hope  whereby  we  are  set  on  the  way  to  the  heavenly 
inheritance  of  life  everlasting. 

And  because  good  will  towards  a  person  leads  at  times  to  the  adoption 
of  him  as  a  son,  that  so  the  inheritance  mav  belong  to  him,  the  adoption  of 
the  sons  of  God  is  properlv  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost:  Te  ha^e  recei^^ed 
the  pirit  of  adoption  of  sons,  ^ivherein  -ice  cry,  Ahha,  Father  (Rom.  viii,   15). 

Again,  bv  admission  to  friendship  all  offence  is  removed.  Since  then  we 
are  rendered  sons  of  God  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  Him  also  our 
sins  are  forgiven  us  by  God;  and  therefore  the  Lord  says:  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost:  whose  sins  ve  shall  forgive,  thev  are  forgiven  them  (John  xx,  22).  And 
therefore  forgiveness  is  denied  to  then^i  who  blaspheme  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Matt,  xii,  31),  as  to  persons  who  have  not  that  w^hereby  man  attains 
the  foru;iveness  of  his  sins.* 

CHAPTER  XXII    Of  the  EffcSis  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  m 
the  Attra&ion  of  the  Rational  (frecitio?!  to  God 

IT  is  a  mark  of  friendship  to  take  delight  in  the  company  of  one's  friend, 
to  rejoice  at  what  he  savs  and  does,  and  to  find  in  him  comfort  and  con- 
solation against  all  troubles:  hence  it  is  in  our  griefs  especially  that  we  fly 
to  our  friends  for  comfort.  Since  then  the  Holy  Ghost  renders  us  friends  of 
God,  making  Him  to  dwell  in  us  and  we  in  Him,  we  have  through  the  same 
Holv  Spirit  iov  in  God  and  comfort  under  all  the  adversities  and  assaults  of 
the  world:  hence  it  is  said:  Give  me  hack  the  jov  of  th\  salvation,  and  strengthen 
me  leith  thv  guiding  Spirit  (Ps.  1,  14):  The  kingdom  of  God  is  justice  and  peace 
and  ]o\  in  the  Hol\  Cjhost  (Rom.  xiv,  17):  'The  Church  had  peace,  and  urns  edi- 
Jied,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  Jilted  with  the  consolation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Acts  ix,  31). 

Another  mark  of  friendship  is  to  fall  in  with  a  friend's  wdshes.  Now 
God's  wishes  are  unfolded  to  us  by  His  commandments,  the  keeping  of  which 
therefore  is  part  of  our  love  of  God:  If  xe  love  me,  keep  my  commandments 
(John  xiv,  I  :;).  As  then  we  are  rendered  lovers  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  Him  we  are  also  led  to  fulfil  God's  commandments:  Whosoever  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  the  same  are  the  sons  of  God  (Rom.  viii,  14).  But  it  is  a  note- 
worthy point  that  the  sons  of  God  are  led  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  as 
bondsmen,  but  as  free.  He  is  free,  who  is  a  cause  unto  himself  ;t  and  we  do 

Ipse  est  rr'n:<s::   o'nmum  peratcrwn,    "  He    (the  {ndfin.  in  the  Latin) ;  also  B.  II,  Chap.  XL\  III,  n.  2, 

Holy  Ghost)    i^    the    forgiveness  of  all    Mn^"   (Po-^t-  where  the  same  detinition  :■;  quoted.  But  turning  to 

communion  for  Whit  Tiicsda\).  the  original,  Aristotle,  M^.'^//''.  I,  iij^Xtv^fpos  a»'f:lpw7ros 

t  Lther,  ^ui  sui  liiusa  est.  That  causa  is  meant  b}'  St  o  avrov  imkh  khi  ^n)  aWou  w»-  (he  is  a  free  man,  who 

Thoma^   for  the   nominative  case,  is  clear  from   the  is  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  another), 

context   here,  a.  iUo  from   B.  I,  Chap.  LXXXVIII  we  find  sui  lausu,  u'vToi>  iveKu,  'for  his  own  sake.' 
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that  treelv  which  \vc  do  t)f  ourselves,  that  i^,  fjfoiir  own  willing;;  hut  wh.it 
we  do  again>t  our  will,  wc  do,  not  tVcclv,  hut  after  the  inaniicr  ot"  h(Mi.i>- 
men.  The  IIolv  Cxhost  then,  rendering  u>  li)ver^  n\  (iod,  incline-  u-  tn  .w\ 
of  our  own  will,  treelv,  (Uit  of  ln\e,  n«>t  a-  hiaul-inen  }M''i!npted  tn  tear.  >V 
/jiiTe  not  rcccnwi  the  spirit  of  h-^fuLi^c  ./^./.v/  v/  /<'./>•,  ^uit  \c  have  recciiwl  tlw  spirit 
of  adoption  as  sons  (Roni.  viii,  i  :;).  True  l,^<  ),)d  hein^  the  nhieot  of  the  will, 
whenever  a  man  turns  awav  tVoni  true  good  under  the  intluenee  ^A  pa-^sion 
or  ill  hahit,  and  >o  is  swaved  hv  a  [■•ovN'er  foreiL,oi  to  hi-  }M-o}>er  -elt",  he  in 
that  respect  hehave>  like  a  hoiuKman.  On  the  other  hand,  it'  we  con-uier 
his  adt  as  a  genuine  act  of  his  will,  inclined  to  what  is  ^o;)d  f  .r  hini  m  his 
own  eyes,  although  not  reallv  gootl,  he  a.cts  tVeel\-  m  thu-  f)llowing  pa--i  .11 
or  corrupt  hahit.  But  again  he  acts  like  a  hoiuisnian,  it",  whde  the  \olit!<  n 
of  fancied  good  ju^t  mentioned  remains,  Ik-  ne\ertheless  ah-tains  from  w  h,it 
he  wills  tor  tear  of  the  law  enacted  to  the  contrarv.  Since  then  the  llo|\ 
Ghost  inclines  the  will  hv  love  to  true  ifood,  its  natural  ohjcct,  lie  takes 
away  alike  the  serxdtude  wherehv,  a  sla\'e  to  pa->-ion  and  -in,  man  acts  again-t 
the  due  order  ot  his  wdl,  and  that  other  scr\itud.e  wherehv  man  acts  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  hut  against  the  motion  '.A  his  will,  hke  a  sl,i\c-  i^(  the  liw 
and  no  triend  to  it.  Hence  the  .\[^ostle  says:  li^lwrc  the  Spirit  of  tfic  Lord  is, 
there  is  lihertx  (2  Cor.  iii,  17):  //"  vc  ure  led  hv  th:-  St^irit,  \c  arc  /;./  under  tlie 
laiv  (Gal.  V,   I  S).* 


CHAPTER  XXIII-/?c/>//t'j-  to  Aranmcnts  alleged  agiiinst  t/ic 

Divinity  oj  the  Hoix  (j/iost 

CHAP.  X\'I.  It  was  the  [M)siti()n  of  Arius  that  the  Son  aiul  llolv 
Ghost  were  creatures,  the  Son  howe\er  heing  greater  than  the 
Holv  Ghost,  and  the  Holv  Cihost  heiiiLT  I  lis  minister,  even  a-  lie 
said  the  Son  was  to  the  Father. i'  At'ter  Anus  came  Macedonius,  who  w.is 
orthodox  on  the  point  n\  the  Father  and  Son  heing  of  one  and  the  -.nnc 
substance,  but  ret'usetl  to  believe  the  >ame  of  the  Holv  Ghost,  and  said  thai 
He  was  a  creature. 

Chap.  XXII 1.  2.  He  sf.hill  n^t  speak  '/  /liniself  hut  leliat soever  things  lie 
sfiall  liear,  lie  shall  speak  (John  \\i,  i  :;).  Since  all  the  knowledge  ami  [^Mwcr 
and  action  ot  (iod  is  the  es>ence  ft  (iod,  all  the  knowledge  and  power  .nid 
action  ot  the  Son  and  of  the  Holv  (rhost  is  tVom  another;  hut  that  ot"  the 
Son  is  from  the  Father  onlv,  that  of  the  Holv  (Jhost  tVom  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  To  hear  then,  on  the  part  of  the  Holv  (ihost,  sigmhes  His  taking 
knowledge,  as  He  take>  essence,  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

3.  The  Son  ot  (rod  is  said  to  ha\e  been  sent  in  this  sense,  that  He  a[^- 
peared  to  man  in  visible  riesh ;  and  thus  came  to  be  in  the  world  in  a  new 
way,  in  which  He  had  not  been  before,  namelv,  \isiblv,  although  He  had 
always  been  there  invi>iblv  as  God.  And  the  Son's  tioinu  this  came  to  Hiin 
of  His  Father:  hence  in  this  respect  He  is  said  to  be  'sent  '  hv  the  Father. 
In  like  manner  the  FF^ly  Ghost  too  appeared  visiblv  both  in  the  afipeaiaiue 
of  a  dove  over  Christ  in  His  baptism,  and  in  herv  tongues  over  the  Af^ostle-; 
and  though  He  did  not  become  a  dove  or  tire,  still  He  a[^pearetl  under  -ucli 
visible  appearances   as   signs   of  Himself.  And  thus  He  too  came  to  be  in  a 

Soi  utiiur  t'-e  uivf  that  threaten^  ^I.lvcN,  hut  uiui-r  -iLibdcacon  .it  High  Mass.  The  Macedonius  next  iiicn- 

the  Spirit  that  leads  the  children  of  God.  Cf.  Rom.  tioned  was  a  bi-hop   it  Constantinople  in  the  middle 

VI,   14:  vui,  2.  ot  the  fourth  ccniurx.  He  was  surnanicd  /-  -ttvfxuro- 

t  Like    the    arrangement   of  priest,  deacon,  and  fi'(;^or  (the  fighter  against  the  Spint). 
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ne\v  wa\-  in  the  W(ndil,  \isiblv;  and  this  He  had  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son,  iieiice  He  is  said  to  be  "  sent  '  bv  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  does 
iii.t  imidv  mterioritv  in  Him,  but  procession.'^" — There  is  yet  another  way 
in  which  the  Hol\  Gho.st  is  said  to  be  'sent,'  and  that  invisibly.  The  Son 
proceeds  from  the  l-\ither  as  the  know  ledge  wherewith  God  knows  Himself; 
aihi  the  Holv  (ihost  proceeds  from  Father  and  Son  as  the  Icjve  wherewith 
God  luxes  liimsclf.  Hence  when  through  the  Holv  Ghost  one  is  made  a 
lover  of  God,  the  Holv  (ihost  is  an  iiuiweller  in  him;  and  thus  He  comes 
to  he  m  .1  new  wa\-  in  man,  in  point  of  the  new  special  effect  of  His  indwell- 
\]]<^  in  man.  Now  th;it  the  Holv  (ihost  works  this  eilect  in  man,  comes  to 
Mini  of  the  Father  ami  the  Son;  and  therefore  He  is  said  to  be  invisibly  sent 
by  Fither  and  Son. 

4.  Nor  Is  the  Holv  Ghost  excluded  from  the  Divinity  bv  the  occasional 
mention  of  the  Father  ami  the  Son  without  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt,  xi,  27: 
).  hn  \\!i,  :;:  Rom.  i,  7:  i  Cor.  viii,  6):  for  hereby  the  Scripture  silently 
mtim  ites  that  w  hate\  er  attribute  of  divinitv  is  predicated  of  one  of  the  three, 
inu-t  he  uiuler-tood  of  them  all,  seeing  that  thev  are  one  God.  God  the 
Father  ^.\u  ne\er  be  taken  to  be  without  the  Word  and  wdthout  Love;  and 
the  W'oiai  and  Love  cannot  be  taken  to  be  without  the  Father.  Hence  it  is 
said  of  the  Son:  A'-:  out'  kn>\eetli  the  Father  hut  t/ie  Son  (Matt,  xi,  27):  so  it  is 
also  said  of  the  Holv  Ghost:  77/c  things  that  are  of  God,  none  knou'eth  hut  the 
Spirit  of  (jod  (  I  Cor.  ii,  11):  though  it  is  certain  that  neither  the  Father  nor 
tile  Son  is  exchuled  from  this  knowledge  of  divine  things. 

7.  Hahituallv  m  Holv  Scripture  the  language  of  human  passion  is  applied 
to  Gov!  (H.  I,  Chapp.  LXXXIX-LXCl).''Fhus  it  is  said:  'llie  Lord  %vas 
angered  in  fury  aga/ns/  his  people  (Ps.  cv,  40):  for  He  punishes,  as  men  in 
anL^T  do:  hence  it  is  adtled:  And  'mve  tlieni  over  into  tfie  fiands  of  the  Gentiles. 
So  m  the  text.  Sadden  not  thee  Holy  Spirit  of  God  (Eph.  iv,  30),  the  Holy 
(ihost  is  said  to  be  saddened,  because  He  abandons  sinners;  as  men,  when 
thev  .ire  sad.dened  ami  annoved,  torsake  the  company  of  them  that  annoy  them. 

5.  Another  customarv  phraseologv  of  Holy  Scripture  is  the  attributing 
of  that  to  (iotl,  which  He  produces  in  man.  So  it  is  said:  The  Spirit  himself 
ihkethfor  us  \eith  unspea{ahle  groanings  (Rom.  viii,  26):  because  He  makes 
Us  ask,  f  )r  He  protluccs  in  our  hearts  the  love  of  God,  whereby  we  desire 
to  enjov  Him  and  ask  according  to  our  desire. T 

<).  Since  the  Holv  (ihost  proceeds  as  the  love  wherewith  God  loves  Him- 
self; and  since  (iod  loves  with  the  same  love  Himself  and  other  beings  tor  the 
sake  of  His  own  goodness  (B.  I,  Chapp.  LXXV,  LXXVI,);  it  is  clear  that 
the  l(,\e  wherewith  (iod  loves  us  beloni^s  to  the  Holv  Ghost.  In  like 
manner  also  the  love  w  herew  ith  we  love  God.  In  respect  of  both  these  loves 
the  Holv  (ih<ist  is  well  said  to  hcgiven.  In  respect  of  the  love  wherewdth  God 
lo\e-  U-,  He  mav  be  said  to  be  given,  in  the  sense  in  which  one  is  said  to  give 
hi6  lo\e  to  another,  when  he  begins  to  lo\  e  him.  Only,  be  it  observed,  there 
is  no  beginning  in   time  tor  (iod's  love  of  anv  one,  if  we  regard  the  act  of 

1  he  miraculous  gifts,  usual  in  the  earl)  Churt  h 
(i  Cor.  xii,  xiv),  were  part  of  this  visible  mission  (-f 
the  Holy  Ghost:  cf  Act<  x,  44-46.  Indeed  we  may 
say  that  the  visible  Chur^  h  d(nvn  to  the  present  da) 
is  a  continuation  ofthat\i^'Me  ni: --ion  ol' the  Spirit, 
who  abides  with  the  Church  for  ever  (John  xiv,  16), 
animating  and  informing  the  body  of  the  Churcii, 
and  who  in  that  body  is  still  made  manifest  to  the 
world,  after  the  miraculous  charismata  have   ceased. 


and  the  appearances  of  the  Baptismal  Dove  and  the 
I'entCLOjtal  Fire  have  become  events  of  remote  anti- 
quit}'. 

1  "  TIr'  word  cskclh  mean-  that  He  makes  us  ask, 
and  brcatho  upon  u-  the  impuUe  of  ^j^/;7^and^(J^«- 
;v-,  according  to  the  text  (Matt,  x,  20);  //  //  not  you 
that  ipeak,  hut  the  Spirit  nf  your  Father  that  ipcaketh  in 
sou  "  (St  Augu-tine). 
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divine  will  loxing  us;  hut  the  effect  ol"  His  love  is  caused  in  time  in  the  crea- 
ture whom  He  draws  to  Himself.  Again,  in  respect  of  the  lo\e  wherewith 
we  love  God,  the  Holv  Gho>t  mav  he  said  to  be  girc/i  us,  hecause  thi^  loxe 
is  produced  in  us  bv  the  Holv  Ghost,  who  hv  reason  of  this  love  dwells  in 
us,  and  so  we  possess  Him  and  enjov  His  support.  And  bince  the  Holv  Ghost 
has  it  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  that  He  i>  in  us  and  is  possessed  hv  u>, 
therefore  He  is  aptlv  said  to  he  gnc-n  u>  hv  the  Father  and  the  Son.  J\ur 
Father  from  bccivcn  -ici//  ghe  the  g'.od  Spirit  t'j  thctfi  that  ask  him  (Luke  xi,  \y, 
cf  Acts  V,  32:  John  XV,  26).  Nor  doe.N  this  argue  Him  to  he  le^.^  than  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  hut  onlv  tt>  have  His  ori'nn  tVom  them. 

II.  It  is  reasonable  that  in  the  ca^e  ot  the  divine  nature  alone  nature 
should  be  communicated  in  more  mode>  than  the  one  mode  oi  generation. 
In  God  alone  act  and  being  are  identical:  hence  since  there  is  in  God,  a^  m 
every  intelligent  nature,  both  intelligence  and  will,  alike  that  whicli  }iro- 
ceeds  in  Him  as  intelligence,  to  wit,  the  Word,  and  that  proceeds  in  lliin 
as  love  and  will,  to  wit.  Love,  mu>t  ha\e  divine  being  and  be  Cj(x1:  thus  as 
well  the  Son  as  the  Holv  Gho^t  is  true  Ciod. 


CHAPTER  Y.X\\  -That  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son' 

IF  any  man  halv  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  n'jt  of  him  (Rom.  \'iii,  9). 
These  words  ot  the  Apostle  show  that  the  same  Spirit  i^  ot  the  Father 
and  of"  the  S(mi:  tor  the  text  alleged  tollows  upon  the^e  words  imme- 
diately preceding:  //  so  he  tfuit  the  Spirit  v/"G'.</  J'lee/I  in  vw/.  Now  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  lL)lv  Ghost  i>  the  Spirit  merelv  of  the  man  Christ  (Luke 
iv,  3):  tor  trom  Gal.  i\',  6,  .SV//(V  \e  are  s^ns,  (joJ  hath  sent  tfie  Spirit  of  fiis  Sn 
into  your  hearts,  it  appears  that  the  Holy  Ghost  makes  sons  of  God  inasmuch 
as  He  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  of  God, — sons  of  God,  that  is  to  sav,  bv 
adoption,  which  means  assimilation  to  Him  who  is  Son  of  Ciod  bv  nature. 
For  so  the  text  has  it:  He  hath  preilest^neif  (them)  to  hecome  conformahfe  t'j  the 
image  of  his  Son,  that  he  max  he  the  first-f'',rn  iimon'^  man\  hrethren  (Rom.  viii,  29). 
But  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be  calknl  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  of  CJod  except  as 
taking  His  origin  trom  Him:  tor  thi^  Jii^tinction  of  origin  is  the  onlv  one 
admissible  in  the  Godhead. 

2.  The  Holv  Ghost  is  sent  bv  the  Son:  U'fien  the  Paraefete  Cometh,  whom 
I  liifi  send  xou  from  the  Vatfio-  (John  w,  26).  Now  the  sender  has  ^onie 
authority  [auclontatem)  over  the  sent.  We  must  sav  then  that  the  Son  has  scnne 
authoritv  in  respect  ot  the  Iloh  CTho>t.  Now^  that  cannot  be  an  authoritv  ot 
dominion,  superioritv,  or  senioritv:  it  can  onlv  be  an  authoritv  in  point  ot 
origin.  So  then  the  Holv  Ghost  is  from  the  Son.  Hut  if  anv  one  will  ha\e 
it  that  the  Son  also  is  sent  bv  the  Holv  Ghost,  according  to  the  text  (Luke 
iv,  18)  where  the  Lord  said  that  the  saving  of  Isaias  (Ixi,  i)  was  fultillctl  m 
Him:  The  Spirit  '4'  the  Lord  is  up.n  me:  to  preaeh  gfad  tidings  to  the  poor  fie  ha'Ji 
sent  me:  we  must  observe  that  it  i^  m  respect  of  the  nature  which  Fie  ha> 
assumed  that  the  Son  is  said  to  be  sent  bv  the  Holv  Ghost  [cf  Acts  ,\,  3S]: 
but  the  Holy  Ghost  has  assumed  no  such  nature,  that  the  Son  in  point 
thereof  should  send  Him  or  ha\  e  authoritv  reizardinij  Him. 

3.  The  Son  savs  of  the  Holv  Ghost:  lie  shaif gf',rify  me,  hecause  fie  shall 
receive  of  mine   (John  xvi,   14).  Now  it   cannot   l)e  maintained  that  He  shall 

*  Against  the  Greeks,  who  n  ill  have  Hun  to  proceed  from   the   Father  on!)-,  re^u^lng   the   FiliCjUf  m  o.ir 
version  of  the-Nicene  Creed,  qui  ex  Pair e  yUioque  proiedu. 
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receive  that  which  belcMigs  to  the  Son,  namelv,  the  divine  essence,  but  not 
rcceixe  it  of  the  Son,  but  onlv  of  the  Father:  f)r  it  f)llows,  Atf  tf?ings  ^uefuit- 
soever  that  tfie  Vathei-  fnith  are  mine:  therefore  did  I  say  to  you  that  fie  shaft 
receive  of  mine:  for  if  all  things  that  the  Father  has  belong  to  the  Son,  the 
.iuth')rit\  )f  the  Father,  wherebv  He  is  the  principle  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
inu-t  belong  likewise  to  the  Son. 

-.  'Fhe  Son  i-  tVom  the  h^ither,  and  so  tt)o  is  the  FIolv  Ghost.  The  Feather 
then  must  lu-  lelatcd  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holv  Ghost  as  a  principle  to  that 
w  JTicli  1-  "f  the  [Minciple.  Now  He  is  related  to  the  Son  in  the  wav  of  paternity, 
iHit  not  -o  t'i  the  iloh  Cihost,  otherwise  the  Holv  Ghost  would  be  the  Son. 
riicre  mu-t  then  be  in  the  Father  another  relation,  which  relates  Him  to 
the  1  lolv  Gho:^t;  and  tha.t  relation  i^  called  Spiration.'  In  like  manner,  as  there 
Is  m  the  Son  .1  relation  which  relates  Him  to  the  Father,  and  is  called  'filia- 
tion,' there  mu-t  be  m  the  Holv  Ghost  too  a  relation  which  relates  Him  to 
the  Father,  and  i-  calkal  'procession.'  And  thus  in  point  of  the  origin  ot  the 
bun  troin  the  Father  there  are  two  relations,  oiie  in  the  originator,  the  other 
in  the  oruinated,  namelv,  [xiternitv  and  hliation;  and  other  two  in  point  ot 
the  criL^m  of  the  iiol\  Ghost,  namelv, spiration  and  procession.  Now  paternity 
,iiui  spiratioii  do  not  constitute  two  persons,  but  belong  to  the  one  person  of 
the  Father,  becaaise  the\  are  not  opposed  one  to  the  other.  Neither  then 
wouKl  tili.ition  .uiti  procession  constitute  two  persons,  but  would  belong  to 
one  person,  but  f)r  the  fict  of  their  being  opposed  one  to  the  other.  But  it  is 
iinfM.^sible  to  assign  .niv  other  opposition  than  that  which  is  in  point  ot  origin. 
'Fhere  must  then  be  \\\  opposition  in  point  ^^^  origin  between  the  Son  and 
the  iloh   Cjhost,  so  that  one  is  trom  the  other. 

ID.  It'  the  reioiniler  is  made  that  the  processions  of  Son  and  Holy  Ghost 
differ  in  principle,  inasnuich  as  the  Father  produces  the  Son  by  mode  of 
iiiulerstainiinL',  as  the  Word,  and  produces  the  Holv  Ghost  bv  mode  of  will, 
as  Lo\e,  t!ie  opj^onent  must  go  on  to  say  that  according  to  the  difference  of 
untierstaiuiing  and  will  in  (n)d  the  Father  there  are  tw^o  distinct  processions 
ajul  two  distinct  beings  so  proceeding.  But  wdll  and  understanding  in  God 
the  Fatlier  are  not  djstmuuished  with  a  real  but  only  wdth  a  mental  dis- 
tinction  (P).  I,  C'liap}^.  XL\',  LXXIII).  Consequently  the  tw^o  processions 
and  the  two  beings  m)  nroceedinij  must  dilfer  onlv  by  a  mental  distinction. 
Hut  things  that  dilfer  onlv  bv  a  mental  distinction  are  predicable  of  one  an- 
other: thus  It  is  true  to  sav  that  (iod\s  will  is  His  understanding,  and  His 
iiiuierstaiulmg  is  His  \m11.  h  will  be  true  then  to  say  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
Is  the  Son.  and  the  Son  the  Holv  (ihost,  which  is  the  impious  position  of 
Sahelliu-.  'Fheref  )re,  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  Holy  Ghost  and 
Son,  It  is  not  enough  to  sav  that  the  Son  proceeds  by  mode  of  understanding 
.md  the  llolv  GhoNt  bv  mode  ^A  will,  unless  w^e  further  go  on  to  say  that 
the  1  lolv  (ihost  is  of  the  Son. 

13.  'Fhe  Father  and  the  Son,  })eing  t)ne  in  essence,  differ  only  in  this, 
that  He  is  the  I'ather,  and  1  je  the  Son.  Fvervthing  else  is  common  to  Father 
and  Son.  But  beiiiL!  the  oriinn  (^f  the  Holv  Cihost  lies  outside  of  the  relation- 
ship  of  paternitv  and  hliation:  f  )r  the  relation  whereby  the  Father  is  Father 
differs  tVom  the  relation  wherebv  the  Father  is  the  origin  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Being  the  origin  then  ^^\  the  Iloly  Ghost  is  something  common  to  Father 
and  Son. 
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CHAPTKR  XXVI    7X'.//  ///.w  .//v  o;//v  TL^rec  Persons  'in  tlu 
Godht'iul^  Fdt/h'r  luid  Son  cnid  Holy  Ghost 

FROM  all  that  ha^  been  ^>n\l  \vc  gather  that  \\\  the  tiixiiic  nature  there 
:.ub>i>t  three  PerM.ii^,  I'\tther,  Sen,  ami  IlnK  Chn.t;  ami  tfiat  the^e 
tliree  are  one  (inj,  hcinu  Jii-tinet  troin  «uie  an<'ther  h\  i-elatmn-  alnnc. 
The  Father  i-  distiii^iii^ied  hv  the  relith'n  .-t'  }>aternit\  ami  in  l^-ing  born 
of  none:  the  Son  i->  cii^tin-in-hed  rVnni  the  l'\ither  h\  the  relatit  )n-~hip  of 
filiation:  the  Father  aiul  S(wi  from  the  I  F)lv  (iliMst  bv -[^ration ;  .iml  the  1  lolv 
Ght^>t  frcHii  the  Father  .nui  the  Si)n  bv  the  proce^^KHi  ot  lo\  e  w  hereb\  lie- 
proceed^  from  both.  Ik'-ide^  the>e  thiee  Pe^^on^  it  i^  iinpo:>>ible  to  a>H^n  in 
the  dix'ine  nature  anv  rourth   Person. 

1.  The  three  divine  Persons,  a^reeinu;  in  e-^enee,  can  be  di-tinL^iudicd 
onlv  bv  the  relation  of  ori^nn.  These  relations  of  oriL^nn  cannot  obtain  m 
re^pect  of  an\  [^roce>s  tendiini^-  to  thiivj;^  without,  as  whatexer  [ii-(  eee^!i\i 
without  would  not  he  Ci)-esscnti.d  with  its  orii^in;  but  the  [iroce-s  mu-t  all 
stav  within.  Xow  such  a  proce-^  abiding:  within  its  niaL^in,  is  touiui  only 
in  the  act  o\  understandinLi;  and  will.*  Hence  the  tlixine  persons  cannot  be 
midtiplied  except  in  accordance  with  the  retjuirements  ot  the  process  ot 
understanding  and  will  in  (ioel.  But  in  Ciod  there  can  be  but  one  process  ot 
under>tandinL:,  sccini;  that  His  act  of  understandinii;  is  one,  simple,  .nul  per- 
fect, wherebv,  understaneiiiiLi'  Himself',  He  uiulerstaiuls  jdl  other  things;  and 
so  there  can  be  m  (iod  onlv  one  [M-ocessit)n  ot  the  \\^)ril.  In  like  manner  the 
process  of  lo\'e  must  be  one  and  siniple,  because  the  dix'ine  will  abo  i^  one 
and  simple,  wherebv  in  loxiiv^  HimscU  (iod  bwes  all  other  thiiv^s.  Hiere 
can  therefore  be  in  Ciod  but  two  Persons  proceediiiL;:  one  Iw  wa\  ot  uinler- 
standin'j;,  as  the  Word,  or  Son;  the  other  b\  w.iv  o\  love,  as  the  Holy  dlio.st: 
there  i.>  aFo  one  Person  not  proceeding,  namelv,  the  Father.  'Fhere  c.ui  i)nly 
therefore  he  three  Per>ons  in  the  Trinitv. 

2.  The  divine  Persons  must  be  distinguished  according  to  their  mode  ot 
procession.  Xow  the  mode  ot  [XTsonal  procession  can  be  but  threetold. 
There  mav  be  a  mode  o(  not  proceed.mg  at  all,  wdii^h  is  proper  t"  the 
Father;  or  of  proceeding  from  one  who  tjocs  not  proceed,  which  i-  proper 
to  the  Son;  or  ot  proceeding  trom  one  who  doe-  [M^Kceil,  which  is  pi-t-perto 
the  FIolv  Ghost.  It  Is  impossible  theref  >re  to  assign  more  than  three  PerM)ns. 

1^.  If  anv  obiicient  s,i\s  that,  the  Son  being  pertect  (rod,  there  i-  in  Ihni 
perfect  intellectual  [M)wer,  wherebv  He  can  pnuluce  a  Wonl;  anci  in  like 
manner  the  Holv  Cihost,  being  inhnite  g(H)dness,  wdiich  is  a  principle  ot 
communication,'''  must  be  able  to  communicate  the  di\  ine  nature  to  anotiicr 
divine  person,  he  should  take  note  that  the  Son  is  Cioti  as  begotten,  not  as 
begetting;  hence  the  power  ni  understand.ing  is  in  Him  .is  in  (»ne  proceeding 
as  a  Word,  not  as  in  (uie  producing  a  Word.  In  like  manner  the  Hoh  (di  -t 
being  God  as  proceeding:;,  there  is  in  Hini  infinite  goodncs-  as  m  a  [K-rsoii 
receiving,  not  as  in  one  communicatiivj;  mtinite  ^ootlncss  to  another.  I  nc 
whole  fulness  of  (iodhead  then  is  m  the  Son,  numericallv  the  same  a>  m 
the  Father,  but  with  a  relation  of  birth,  as  it  is  m  the  I'ather  with  a  rela- 
tion of  active  generation.    If  the   relation   of  the    I-\ither  were   attributed   to 

•  In   oth   r   '.vorJ.  ,   the   process    must   be   by   an  '    According  to  the  axiom, '  G»)od  tcndi  to  Jiffii^e 

'immanent,'  not  by  a  *  tran>icnt '  aft;  and  the   only       it-clt." 
immanent  act  i^  that  ut  unJcr-tanilmt;  and  will. 
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the  Son,  all  distinction  would  be  taken  awav:  tor  the  divine  Persons  are 
eli-tinuuisfied  one  trom  another  solely  by  their  mutual  relations.  And  the 
like  aruument  holds  ot  the  Holy  Ghost. 

A  likeness  of  the  divine  Trinitv  is  observable  in  the  human  mind.  That 
mimi,  by  actuallv  understanding  itselt,  conceives  its  '  word  '  in  itselt,  which 
'  vvurd '   is   nothing    else    than    what    is   called    the   'intellectual    expression' 
iintentio  ifitci/t'ciii.  ct'.  B.   I,  C/hap.  LlII)  existing  in   the  mind;  which   mind, 
(roini^  on  to  lo\  e  itselt',  [m-oiIuccs  itselt  in  the  will  as  an  object  loved.  Further 
it  does  not  proceed,  but  is  conhned  and  complete  in   a  circle,  returning   bv 
lo\  e  to  its  own  sub-tance,  whence  the  process  originally  began  by  formation 
of  the  '  iiuellectual  expression  '  (^t  that  sid)Stance.  There  is  howe\'er  a  process 
'^oin^"  out  to  exterior  etfects,  as  the  mind  tor  Fn'e  ot  itself  proceeds  to  some 
a(!^ion  bevond  itselt".  'Fhus  we  remark  in  the  mind   three   things:    the  mind 
it-elf.  wdience  the  process  starts  within  its  own  nature;    the  mind  conceived 
m  the  understandinLj;;  and  the  mind  loved  in  the  will.  And  so  we  have  seen 
that  there  is  in  the  divine  nature  a  God   unbegotten,  the  Father,  the  origin 
of  the  entire  procession  of  Deitv;   and   a   Gcnl   begotten  after  the  manner  of 
,1  ■  u'lrd  '  conceived  in  the  understanding,  namelv,  the  Son;  and  a  God  pro- 
cee'.im^  bv  mode  of  love,  who  is  the  Holv  Ghost:   bevond  Him  there  is  no 
farther  procession  within  the  divine  nature,  but  only  a  proceeding  to  exte- 
rior eftects.  Hut  the  representation  of  the  divine  Trinity  in  us  tails  short,  in 
regard  o\  Father,  Son  and  Holv  Ghost  being  one  nature,  and  each  ot  them 
■i  [lertect  Person. •'■   Hence  there  is  said  to  be  in  the  mind  of  man  the  'image' 
of  Ciod:  Lt't  us  //hi{i'  niiiu  to  our  ifuagc  and  likeness  (Gen.  i,  26).  But  as  tor  the 
irrational  creation,  on  account  of  the  remoteness  and  obscurity  of  the  repre- 
sentation as  f  )und  in  them,  there  is  said  to  be  the  '  foot-print  '  of  the  Trinity, 
hut  not  the  '  image'  {^vcsligium,  nou  imago). 

(^-HAPIKR  XXVII-0/ ///c  Incarnatio77  of  the  IVorcI  accordwg 

to  the  jy  ad  it  ion  of  Holy  Scripture 

Oh  all  the  works  of  God,  the  mvsterv  of  the  Incarnation  most  trans- 
cends reason.  Nothing  more  astonishing  could  be  imagined  as  done 
bv  God  than  that  the  true  God  and  Son  of  God  should  become  true 
man.  Fo  this  chief  of  wonders  all  other  wonders  are  subordinate.  We  contess 
till-  w  on, :crt\il  Incarnation  under  the  teaching  of  divine  authority,  John  i,  14: 
Phil,  ii,  i^-\  I.  The  wortis  of  our  Lord  [esus  Christ  Himself  also  declare  it, 
in  th.it  sometimes  He  savs  of  Himself  humble  and  human  things,  e.g.,  'llic 
\\ithcr  is  greater  than  I  ( John  xiv,  2S) :  Mx  sou/  is  sorrowfu/  e^en  unto  death  (Matt. 
\\\i,  :;S'):  which  l)elonL:ed  to  Him  in  the  himianitv  which  He  had  assumed: 
.It  other  times  loftv  and  di\ine  things,  e.g.,  /  and  the  Father  are  one  (John  x, 
30):  .///'  things  that  the  Vath.r  hath  are  jnine  (John  xvi,  15):  which  attach  to 
Him  in  His  divine  nature.  And  the  acti(^ns  that  are  recorded  ot  Him  show 
the  same  dualitv  of  nature.  His  being  stricken  with  fear,  sadness,  hunger, 
'-ieath.  belongs  to  His  human  nature:  His  healing  the  sick  by  His  own  power, 
III-  raising  the  tlead  and  etlectuallv  commanding  the  elements,  His  casting 
"ut  ot  dcx'ils,  fu-'rivinL''  of  sins.  His  risinu:  from  the  dead  when  He  wdlled, 
^^\^^\   tmallv  ascending  into  heaven,  show^  the  power  of  God  that  was  in  Piim. 

human  mind  ncitncr  l^  tlicrc  ^o  pertld  a  unit}'  nor  so  diitin(fl  a  trinit}-. 


In  tfi. 
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CHAPTER    XX\TII-0////.^  Error  of  Photinus  couccrnurs  the 

hicarihit  ion 

PFIOTIXUS  \w^  others  prctcnil  tfiat  the  th\iii!tv  \\,i-  in  Christ,  \va 
bv  nature,  hut  hv  a  hiLih  Jie^^ree  ot  part!ei[vit!Mii  m  (h\  me  L'l'>r\ ,  whuli 
He  had  merited  hv  IIi->  \viH-k-.  But  :•!!  thi-thei«r\  itWMuld  ii,it  !>e  trur 
that  God  had  taken  riedi  so  as  tn  heeumc  man,  hut  r  aher  th.it  a  tleddv  man 
had  become  God.  It  waiuld  n^t  iu-  true  that  :'::  If'orJ  was  made  fics/i  (jolm  i, 
14),  but  that  rie>h  had  been  mad.e  the  \\'(U\i.  /\!7>os/s  anil  e<»min^  down 
would  not  be  predieal:)le  ot  the  Sun  ot  (iod,  but  i"ather  ij^lontieation  and  heuig 
lifted  up  vvoidd  be  predicated  ot"  man.  It  wmuKI  nut  be  true  that, /'(■;'/ ^'  .7/  Mt* 
fhrm  of  Goc/,  be  oiiptidi  [/k^.o-^mJ  linnsclf,  tailing  the  j  >>-ni  ,f  ./  sn-yanf  (Plul.  ii, 
6),  but  only  the  exaltation  of  man  to  di\ine  L^]or\  wouKl  be  true,  ot  uhuh 
presently  we  read,  le/h-rc-forc  L\ith  (iil  exalted  hiDi.  It  woul^i  not  be  tiuc,  / 
descended  from  hea\e)i  (John  \  i,  :;S),  but  oid\,  /  ,^uva',/  /w//v /■',////, t  (  fohn  w, 
17):  notwithstandini;  that  Holy  Scri[nuu-e  ioin-  both  assertions  toL,a'tlier: 
Kone  aseendeth  into  heaven  hut  ':e  \Jn  descendetli  from  hea-'een,  the  S,n  f  man, 
''d'ho  is  in  heaven  (lohn  iii,  i  ^) :  He  who  descended,  the  s^in/e  a/so  aseendeth  aholv 
all  the  heavens  (Kph.  \\\  10).  Nor  wouKi  it  be  true  to  v.p,  (,t  the  Son  that 
He  was  sent  by  the  Father,  <^\-  that  He  went  out  trom  the  I'.ither  tu  louk- 
into  the  world,  but  only  that  He  went  to  the  I\!ther,  although  He  Hun  eh 
makes  the  two  declaration>  toL^^ether:  /  '^0  to  bim  icho  se?!t  me:  I  vent  out Jrom 
the  Father,  and  came  '.nt'j  the  vor/j';  and  aga:,>i  I  leave  the  World  a,'i<l go  unto  the 
Father  (John  xyi,  5,  28). 


CHAPTER  XXIX    Of  the  Error  of  the  Manicheans  coHCcr?iin^ 

the  hicarjiatio)! 

THE  Manicheans  ^aid  that  the  S(M1  ot'  (iod  took  not  a  real  but  an 
apparent  body;  and  that  the  thiuL^s  which  He  (iid  as  man, — being 
born,  eating,  drinking,  walking,  stidcring,  and  beinu  buried, — were 
not  done  in  reality,  but  in  show.  To  heijin  with,  thi-  theor\  robs  Scniniiic 
of  all  authority.  Fc^r  since  a  showot  tioh  is  not  riesh,  nor  a  show  ot"  walking 
walking,  the  Scri[nure  lies  when  it  savs,  77v  Jl'ord  v\n  /na,/e  //e^h,  \\  (he 
flesh  w^as  only  ap[xu-eFU:  it  hes  when  it  -ay>  that  K'sus  Christ  walked,  ite, 
was  dead  and  buried,  it  the>e  things  happened  onl\-  in  tantastic  apjK'araiue. 
But  if  eyen  in  a  small  matter  the  authorit\  ot"  Holy  Scripture  is  dcroga.ted 
from,*  no  point  (^t  our  taith  can  am  longei-  remain  h\ed,  as  our  fiith  re>ts 
on  the  Holy  Scripture,  according  t(^  the  text,  These  //',7/-.»  tire  vnltefi  that  ye 
may  believe  (John  xx,   :;i). 

Some  one  may  say  that  the  yeracity  of  Holy  Scri[nure  in  relating  ap[K'ar- 
ance  for  reality  is  sayed  by  this  consideration,  that  the  apjK-arances  of  things 
are  called  hiruratiyely  and  in  a  sense  by  the  names  ot"  the  thiiiLrs  themscbes, 
as  a  painted  man  i^  called  in  a  sense  a  man.  But  though  this  is  true,  yet  it  i^ 
not  the  way  ot  Holy  Scripture  to  idxe  the  whole  history  of  one  transaction 
in  this  ambiguous  way,  without  there  being  other  passages  of  Holy  Scripture 
from  w^hence  the  truth  may  be  manifestly  ^fathered.  ( )t}ier\yise  there  \youKi 
follow,  not  the  instruction  but  the  deception  of  men:  whereas  the  Apostle  says 
that  whatsoever  things  are  written, are  written  for  our  instruction  (Rom.  xy,4) ;  iuid 

L'nJcrDtanJ,  'in   anything  winch   l\o\y  Scripture,  as  God'>  \\orJ,  rc.il!}   duc.^  -ay.' 
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that  all  Scripture,  divinely  inspired,  is  useful  for  teaching  and  ins  tracing  (2  Tim. 
i,i  16).  Besides,  the  whole  gospel  narrative  w^ould  be  poetical  and  fabulous, 
if  it  narrated  appearances  of  things  for  realities,  whereas  it  is  said:  We  halpe 
not  heen  led  hy  sophisticated  fables  in  making  \nown  to  you  the  power  of  our  Lord 
desus  Christ'iz  Peter  i,  16).  Wherever  Scripture  has  to  tell  of  appearances, 
"it  unyes  u>  t(^  understand  this  by  the  very  style  of  the  narrative,e.g.,the  appari- 
tum  of  the  three  men  to  Abraham,  who  in  them  adored  God  and  confessed  the 
Deity  ((ien.  x\iii).  As  for  the  visions  of  the  imagination  [imnginarie  visa) 
seen  by  Faias,  b:zechiel,  and  other  prophets,  they  originate  no  error,  because 
they  are  not  narrated  as  history,  hut  as  prophetic  pictures:  still  there  is  always 
somethiuL:  put  in   to  show  that   it   is  but  an  apparition   (Isai.  vi,  i:  Ezech. 

1,  4:  yin,  3). 

When  divine  truths  are  conveyed  in  Scripture  under  figurative  language, 

no  error  can  thence  arise,  as  well  from  the  homely  character  of  the  simili- 
tude^  used,  which  shows  that  thev  are  but  similitudes;  as  also  because  what 
in  some  places  is  hidden  under  similitudes,  in  others  is  revealed  by  plain 
speaking.  But  there  is  no  Scripture  authority  to  derogate  from  the  literal 
truth  of  all  that  we  read  about  the  humanity  of  Christ.  When  the  Apostle 
savs:  God  sent  his  Son  in  the  likeness  f  sinful  fesh  (Rom.  viii,  3):  he  does  not 
say,  in  the  likeness  of  fesh,  but  adds  sinful,  since  Christ  had  true  fiesh,  but  not 
sinful  tiesh,  there  being  no  sin  in  Him;  but  His  fiesh  was  like  sinful  flesh, 
inasnuich  as  Fie  had  flesh  liable  to  suffering,  as  man's  flesh  was  rendered  liable 
by  sin.  So  the  expression,  made  in  the  likeness  f  men  (Phil,  ii,  7),  conveys  no 
idea  of  illusion:  that  is  shown  hy  what  follows,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant, 
where  ^  form'  is  clearly  put  for  '  nature,'  as  the  adjoining  clause  shows,  being 
in  the  form  of  God:  for  it  is  not  supposed  that  Christ  was  God  only  in  resem- 
blance."* 

Moreover  there  are  passages  in  which  Holy  Scripture  expressly  bars  the 
suspicion  of  Christ  being  a  mere  appearance.  Matt,  xiv,  26,  27:  Luke  xxiv, 
3  7-:;  9:  Acts  X,  40,  41:  and  St  John's  words,  IVhat  was  from  the  beginning, 
'What  We  have  heard,  What  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  what  we  have  looked  upon, 
and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  word  of  life  (i  John  i,  i).  In  fad,  if  Christ 
had  not  a  real  body,  He  did  not  really  die;  neither  therefore  did  he  really 
rise  again:  And  if  Qhrist  he  not  risen  again,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your 
fa  nil  is  also  vain,  yea  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of  God,  because  we  halpe 
given  testimony  of  God  that  he  hath  raised  up  Querist,  whom  he  hath  not  raised 
ip   [if  He  never  really  died]   (i   Cor.  xv,   14,   15). 


u^ 

*  The  term  hkcnc^s,  and  it^  -}nonym_/f^rr,  should 
be  prc-^cd  nioTL  i.diTi!.-,  aN  in  the  tjrigmal  it  i-  c\i- 
dcntly  emphatic.  The  mcininy  will  he  clear,  if  uc 
conMdcr  the  gi>t  of  the  whole  pa>sagc,  Piiil.  ii,  3-11. 
'I  he  Philippi.in-  arc  not  to  he  contention^  or  vain- 
glorious hut  in  humility  the}'  are  to  give  way  to  one 
another,  and  abate  ttieir  prcten>ion>  to  per>onal  di>- 
tinction:  this  on  tlic  example  of  their  Lord,  who  being 
Cjod  and  man,  did  not  think  the  glor)'  of  the  (jod- 
hcad,  a-  cjitcndcd  to  Hi"^  human  nature,  a  thing  to 
be  icizcd  upi-fi  yKit'rr.ut  pas'ing  a  price  for  it  (npTrayf^o) , 
R.\  .prize),  but  submitted  to  {err.sis  in  His  human 
nature,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  orditiary  men,  and 


His  humanity  being  found  just  /:.{e  an\  other  ruuti. 
Thiv  He  did  /.v  the  dr^s  cf  ku  flesh,  i.e.,  Hi<  mortal 
life,  from  birth  to  crucifixion:  cf  Heb.  v,  7-10, 
which  i-  a  parallel  passage  to  this.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  as  God,  jesu^  Christ  had  a  right  to  a 
glorified  humanity  from  the  first:  but  He  waived 
that  right,  and  went  without  the  glory  of  His  body, 
until  He  had  purchased  His  glorification  by  His 
death.  In  this  consisted  His  {encsis,  a  voluntary 
human  ac\  of  self-abasement  and  self-renunciation  on 
His  part.  This  l^encsis  met  with  its  great  reward  in 
the  glory  of  His  rcsurreOlion,  in  the  triumph  of  His 
ascension,  and  in  the  di\inc  honours  rendered  Him 


in    the   configuration    and    general    circumstances  of      age  by  age  in  His  Church. 
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CHAP  lERS  XXXII,  XXXIII    0/  ///r  Error  cjf  Ar]us  and 
^dpolluiaris  coficcniuig  tl?e  Sou/  of  (^/n'lst 

RIUS  field  that  C'hri-^t  h  ul  no  >«(ul,  hut  a^sunicti  r]c>!i  aloiic,  t  >  w  hich 
the  l)!\i:iit\  -tnod  in  the  [^Licc  nt  a  s(uiL  In  thi-  he  \\a-  t"<  ilh  ■■  a  ed  hy 


A 


Apidhnai'i^.    \[^i)lhn.iri-  h<>\\  c\  er  \\ 


1>    iM'<  'UL' 


ht  to  confess  that  C  lirist 


had  a  >en>itive  soul;  hut  h,e  a\erred  that  the  I)i\initv  stood  to  that  sensitive 
soul  in  place  ot  innui  and,   intellect   ;S.   Aul;.  -/t'  furrcsihiia,  5  0-* 

1.  It  is  iinpo.^sihle  tor  the  Word  ot"  God  to  he  the  form  ot' a  hod\.+ 

2.  l\ike  awav  what  is  ot  the  essence  ot"  man,  and  a  true  man  caiuiut 
remain.  But  mapnte-tlv  the  soul  i^  the  chiet"  constituent  of  the  e--ence  -f 
man,  being  his  torm.  It  Christ  then  had  not  a  soul,  lie  wa^  not  true  man, 
though  the  Apo.stle  calls  Him  such:  One  ))h\iuit'j-  hdWwn  (inl  .,v/,/  irrn^  the 
man  Chr!:it  Jesus  [\   Tim.  ii,   5). 

4.  What  is  generated  of  anv  living  heing  cannot  he  called  it^  ot]'>prin^, 
unless  it  come  forth  in  the  same  s[K^cies.  But  if  C'hri-t  hati  no^onh  Ik  would 
not  be  ot  the  ^ame  s[K'cies  with  other  men:  fir  thin^-  that  ditter  111  -fain' 
cannot  be  ot"  the  same  specie^.  At  that  rate  Cdin-t  could  not  he  called  the 
Son  of  Marv,  or  she  His  mother:  which  however  is  asserted,  m  Ser![Uurc 
(Luke  i,  43:  ii,  "^ ";  ^  John  \i.\,  25). 

V  Kxpress  mention  is  made  of  the  soul  of  Cdirist,  Matt,  xwi,  S:  f-fiii 
X,   I  8 :  xii,  27. 

9.  The  body  stands  to  the  soul  as  matter  to  f  )rm,  and  a^  the  in^tiunie'a 
to  the  prime  agent.  But  matter  mu->t  be  pr<iportionate  to  firm,  and  ('he 
instrument  to  the  prime  agent,  l^herefu'e  accoiaimg  to  the  tliversitv  ot-^ail^ 
there  must  also  be  a  diversity  ot  bodie--.  And  this  is  .ipparent  e\en  to  >ense: 
for  in  different  animals  we  tind  ditTerent  arrangement>  of  liiiibs,  ada^ned.  to 
different  dispositions  of  >ouls.|  It  then  in  Christ  there  were  not  a  sotd  mk  h 
as  our  soul,  neither  would  He  have  had  limbs  like  the  limb-^  of  man. 

CHAPTER  XXXW^Of  the  Error  of  Theodore  ofMopsuestui 
corJcer?ii?ig  t/ie   Unio;i  oj  the  IV^ord  with  -"^Icni 

\  the  foregoing  chapter^  it  appears  that  neither  was  the  divine  nature 
wanting  to  Christ,  a^  Photinus  said;  nor  a  true  human  bod\,  accord- 
inir  to  the  error  ot  the  Manich 


B 


I1 


Arius 


.^  ...  w.^  ^ ...^  ...anicneans;  nor  again  a  human  soni^  a^  .\rius 

and  ApoUinaris  supposctl.  T'he.>e  three  substances  then  meet  m  Chiist,  trie 
Divinity,  a  human  soul,  and  a  true  human  body.  It  remains  to  enquire, 
according  to  the  evidence  ot  Scripture,  what   is   to  be  thought  of  the  union 

*  A  curious  foreshadowing  ot  Avcrrocs:  sec  H.  II, 
Chap.  LX.  ApoUinaris,  a  friend  of  St  Athanasius  an  J 

of  the  Sopfiist  Libanius,  <at  \\\  a  -_\  nod  in  ;6z  ,i- 
bishop  ot  Laodicea.  He  wa-  a  Ixttcr  vlasiicil  -choi.ir 
than  theologian;  and  \va>  the  nr-t  to  attempt  to  re- 
write the  cla>sic>  in  the  -ervue  ot  Ciin-tMp.it^  .  Hi- 
dodrine  vv.i-  condemned  in  the  second  (lenera! 
Council,  that  of  Constantinople,  m  3S0.  Ariu<, 
making  the  Word  but  a  creature,  had  le^-  ditHi.u!t}- 
in  supposing  the  Logo^  to  'Xo  the  othi.e  ot  a  -oal. 
Apollinans  wa.-.  anti-.-\riar.,  and  >o  came  to  admit 
some  manner  of  human  souI  in  Christ. 

t  Matter  and  form  combine  to  make  one  nature, 


and  t!\eretore  nui>t  be  m  proportion  with  one 
another.  Hut  there  is  no  {Tojirtion  between  the 
I)tit\  anvi  anything  corporeal.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  error  ot  .ApoUinaris  is  akin  to  tiiit  of  Eutychcs, 
u  rio  posited  but  one  nature  in  Chri-t. 

\  This  argument  suggests  at  least  the  likelihood 
Oi  a  rational  ■^oul  being  only  possible  in  a  body  of 
human  -hape:  a  ^ood  m^taiuc  ot  .ui  intrinsic  con- 
nexion in  the  natui'^  of  th:n^>  iietu^en  this  and  that, 
o\er  and  above  the  tacts  of  number  and  space,  to 
\\  hie  h  we  are  too  apt  to  confine  such  necessity.  Cf. 
H.  Ill,  Chap.  XC\'II,  note,  p.  262. 
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of  the   three.   Theodore   of  Mopsuestia,   then,  and   Nestorius,  his  follower, 
brought  out  the  following  theory  of  thi^  union.* 

iiiev  said  that  a  human  soul  and   a  human   body  w^re  naturally  united 
in  Chri-t  to  constitute  one  man  of  the  same  species  and   nature  with  other 
men;  and  that  in  this  man  (iod  dwelt  as  in  Hih  temple  by  grace,  as  He  does 
in  ..ther  holy  men.   Hence  He  sa.id  Himself:  Dissolve  this  temple,  and  in  three 
Jays  I  ivill  raise  it  up:  which  the  Hvangelist  explains:  He  spoke  of  the  temple 
of  his  botlx   (John    n,    19).    Hereupon    there   tollowed   a    union    of  affections 
between  the  Man  Christ  and  Ciod,  the  Man  adhering  with  hearty  good  will 
to  (lod,  and.  (iod  willingly  accepting  Him,  as  He  says  Himself:  He  that  sent 
me  is  :c .•>'!■  mv;  o//a/  /le  liath  not  left  me  alone,  because  I  Jo  ahvays  the  things  that 
are  pleasing  to  hi/n  {  h)hn  \iii,  29):  giving  us  to  understand  that  the  union  ot 
that  Man  with  (iod  is  as  the  union   of  which   the  Apostle  speaks:   He  that 
aJhereth  to  (;.</,  is  one  spirit  [\  Cor.  vi,   17).  And  as  by  this  union  the  names 
that  iM-Mperlv  apfdv  to  Ciod  are  transferred  to  men,  so    that   they  are   called 
'■  ../j,  A\\\  ^  J/s  d  (ioJ,  and  lords,  and  holy  ones,  and  ehrists,  as  appears  by  divers 
pa^sa^es  of  Scripture  (e.g.,  Pss.  Ixxxi,  civ);  so  are  divine  names  duly  applied 
to  the  Man  Christ,  ami  by  reason  of  the  indwelling  of  God   and   the   union 
of  affections  with   Him  He   is  called  God,  and   Son   ot   God,  and  Lord,  and 
ll'lv  One,  and   Christ.    Morecner,   because   in  that   Man   there  was  greater 
tuhics^  of  L,Mace  than  in  other  holy  men.  He  was  above  others  the  temple  ot 
(ind,,  .md  more  closclv  united  with  God  in   affection,  and  shared  the  divine 
n.nues  In   a  peculiar  privilege  of  His  own;   and  for  this  excellence  of  grace 
lie  was  put  m  particifxition  of  divine  honour  and  dignity,  and  has  come  to 
he  .idored  aloiv'  with  Ciod.  And  thus  one  is  the  person  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and.  another  the  person   of  that   Man  who  is  adored  along  with  God.    Or  it 
there  is  said  to  be  one  person   of  them  both,  that  will   be   by  reason   ot   the 
aforesaid    union    of  affections,  on   the  strength   of  which  that  Man  and  the 
Word   of  (lod  will   l)e   one   person,  in   the  same  way  in  w^hich   it   is  said  of 
husband,  and  wife  that  thev  are  no  more  t'zco,  hut  one  fesh  (Matt,  xix,  6).  And 
because  such  a  union  does  not  authorise  us  to  predicate  of  the  one  w^hatever 
can  he  predicated  of  the  other — for  not  whatever  is  true  of  the  husband  is 
true  of  the  wife,  or  "eiee  versa, — therefore  in   the  case  of  the   union   of  the 
Woird  with  that  \hin  this  Nestorian   doctrine  has  it  we  should   not  fail  to 
notice   how  the   properties   of  that    Man,  belonging   to   His  human  nature, 

and  w  rote  against  St  Jerome  and  St  Augustine.  Theo- 
dore, like  Bishop  lansenius  of  \'pres,  enjoyed  the 
reput.iiion  (jf  orthodox}'  all   his  lite,  and  died  in  the 


•  'l"he  great  feature  m  ihc  theolog)' of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  wa^  the  oppo^tion  between  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  allegorical,  m)stical,  Oriental, 
and  the  school  of  Antioch,  matter-of-fa(^t,  literal, 
accurate.  Western-minded.  There  Acre  Samt^  and 
Dodors  of  both  schools,  .v.\\  heretics  in  both,  the 
latter  carrying  the  tendencies  of  their  respective 
schools  to  excess.  From  Alexandria  came  Origen, 
Athanasius,  Cyril,  .Ariu^,  Apollinari-,  Dioscorus. 
From  Antioch,  John  Chrysostom,  Theodorct,  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia,  Nestoriu  .  Theodore  in  tiis 
early  career  was  a  friend  of  St  johii  Chrysostom, 
who  addressed  -to  liim  tiic  --till  extant  treatise.  Ad 
Theodorum  Inpsum,  again-t  the  forsaking  of  monastic 
life.  He  was  a  prie-t  with  Chry-o-tom  at  Antioch., 
then  in  392  !;?hop  of  Mopsuestia  {Mv\lov  ktrrin)  in 
Cilicia,  and  died  m  his  bi>hopric  in  428,  three  years 
before  the  Council  of  F'pheni>.  Theodore  was  a 
voluminous  writer  and  biblical  commentator,  fond 
of  the  liter  il  ^-ense,  hating  allegories.  He  was  a  vigo- 
rous opptment  of  /\rius,  and  especially  of  ApoUinaris. 
On  the  otrier  hand,  he  eountenaneed   the   Pelagiays, 


peace  oi  the  Cliurth.  As  the  fansenists  took  up 
the  book  of  Janscnius  drew  their  heresy  irom  it, 
and  inv(jlved  themselves  and  it  in  a  final  condemna- 
ticMi;  so  the  Nejtorians  fell  back  upon  Theodore,  the 
protagonist  of  the  Antiochcne  school.  'Fhus  Theodore 
and  his  works  came  to  be  condemned  m  the  fifth 
Oeneral  Council,  t!)c  ^ccond  of  Constantinople  in 
5^3.  Since  their  condemnation,  the  greater  part  of 
them  have  perished. 

Ncstorius,  a  Syrian,  educated  at  Antioch,  became 
bishop  of  Constantinople  in  428,  the  year  of  Theo- 
dore's death.  He  was  condemned  and  deposed  in  the 
Council  of  Fphesus  in  43  1.  Nestorianism  is  the  most 
rationalistic,  and  in  that  way  the  acutest,  of  all 
heretical  perversions  of  the  Incarnation.  At  this  day, 
east  and  west,  beyond  the  visible  pale  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  t}iou^ands  of  professing  Christians  are, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  Nestorians. 
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cannot  fitly  he  predicated  ot  the  Word  ot  God,  or  Crod.  Thus  it  is  proper 
to  that  Man  to  have  heen  horn  ot  a  \'irgin,  to  have  sutFered,  died,  and  hccii 
buried:  all  ot'  which  things,  Nestorian>  sav,  are  impossible  to  predicate  of 
God,  or  of  the  Word  ot  Ciod.  But  because  there  are  some  names  which, 
while  applving  to  Goel  in  tlie  hr>t  place,  are  communicated  to  man  in  a 
sense,  as  Chust,  L/^rJ^  H^Jx  One,  or  e\'en  Sji  of  Goii,  the\'  see  no  difficult v  \\\ 
terms  expressive  ot  tlie  abo\e  incidents  ot  humanitv  being  uinted  as  [predicates 
with  these  name>.  So  thev  think  it  [>roper  to  sav  that  'Christ,'  'the  Lortl  «.f 
glory,'  '  the  Saint  ot  saints,'  or  e\'en  'the  S(»n  ot  Ciod,'  was  'born  ot  a  \irgni," 
'suffered,'  '  dieil,'  and  'was  buried.'  Therefore  thev  sav  that  tlie  Ble-^cJ. 
Vir2:in  should  not  be  called  'mother  of  God,'  or  'of  tlie  Word  of  (iod,'  hut 
'  mother  of  Christ.' 

I.  Anv  thoughtful  person  mav  see  that  this  theory  cannot  >tand  with  the 
truth  of  the  Incarnation.  The  theor\  holds  that  the  Wonl  of  (iotl  wa>  united 
with  the  Man  Chri.^t  onlv  bv  the  iiuiwcllmg  of  grace  and  consequent  uni-iii 
of  wills.  But  the  indwelling  of  the  Word  of  (jod  in  man  does  not  mean  the 
Word  of  God  beinLT  Incarnate:  for  the  Word  of  Ciod  and  (iod  Ilim-elf 
dwelt  in  all  the  saints  from  the  beu-inniii'^  of  the  world,  accordinL;;  to  the 
text:  Tc  iirc  t/h'  temple  '4  the  li\'in^  (/'v*/,  in  G d  ui\s:  I  ml/  diee/I  in  them 
(2  Cor  vi,  16:  Levit.  xx\'i,  12).  But  this  indiwelling  cannot  be  called  an 
incarnation:  otherwise  God  mu^t  ha\e  become  incarnate  frequently  from 
the  beirinninLj  of  the  world.  Nor  is  it  enouLrh  to  constitute  an  incarnatiun, 
if  the  \W)rd  of  Ciod  ami  Ci-od  dwelt  in  the  Man  Christ  with  more  abundant 
grace:  for  greater  and  les>  do  not  make  a  ditlerence  of  species  in  j^oint  ol 
union. 

3.  Everything  that  is  made  anything  is  that  uliich  it  is  made,  as  what 
is  made  man  is  man,  and  what  is  made  white  is  white.  But  the  W^)rd  i)t 
God  has  been  made  man  (fofm  i,  14].  Therefore  the  Word  of  God  is  man. 
But,  of  two  things  differing  in  [>erson,  or  supfyositum,'^  the  one  cannnt 
possiblv  be  predicated  of  the  other.  When  it  is  said  'Man  is  an  animal,' 
that  self-same  beinir  which  is  an  animal  is  man.  When  it  is  said,  'Man  is 
white,'  some  particular  man  himsclr  is  pointed  at  as  being  white,  although 
whiteness  is  beyond  the  essential  notion  or  luimanitv.  But  in  no  way  can  it 
be  said  that  Socrate<  is  Plato,  or  an\  other  ot  the  indi\iduals  either  of  the 
same  or  of  a  dilTerent  species.  If  then  the  Word  has  been  maele  tlesh,  that  i>, 
man,  it  is  impt)ssible  for  there  to  be  twi)  perM)ns,  one  of  the  Word,  the  other 
of  the  Man. 

4.  No  one  would  sav,  'I  am  runiiing,'  when  some  one  else  was  runmiig, 
except  perha[\s  hgurati\elv,  meaning  that  another  was  running  in  his  place. 
But  t/hit  man  'ii/10  is  edl/eil  'pesus  (John  i\,  11)  savs  of  Himself,  Before 
aAhra/him  zciis,  I  dm  ([ofin  viii,  ^'^)  \  I  cinJ  t'le  I'dther  iire  one  (fohn  x,  30); 
and  sundrv  otlier  phrases,  manifestly  [M-oper  to  the  divinity  of  the  Word. 
Therefore  the  person  of  that  Man  speaking  is  the  [U'ison  of  the  Son  of  (ioti. 

6.  To  ascend  into  heaven  is  clearly  an  attribute  of  Christ  as  man,  who 
///  their  .u^ht  wds  tdken  up  (Acts  i,  9).  And  to  descend  from  lieaven  is  an  attri- 
bute of  the  Word  of  Crod.  But  he  n.ho  c/eseeni/ec/,  the  sdme  is  lie  tluit  /uit/i  iiseenJed 
(Eph.  iv,  10). 

I  I.  Though  a  man  be  called 'Lord  '  bv  [participation  in  the  divinedominion, 
still  no  man,  nor  anv  creature  whatever,  can  be  called  'the  Lord  of  glory': 
because  the  glory  of  happiness  to  come  is  something  which  God  alone  by 

*  Persona  is  a  rational  nature  complete  by  itself.  SuppoittuT!  i,  aii\  nature  so  complete,  whether  rational  ur 
irrational. 
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nature  possesses,  others  onlv  by  the  gift  of  grace:  hence  it  is  said:  The  Lord 
of  mighty  . feeds,  he  is  the  f:ing  of  gfory  (Ps.  xxiii,  10).  But,  had  tfiey  fiuoivri,  never 
'yvoufj  thev  hdve  erueifed  tfie  Lord  of  gfory  (i  Cor.  ii,  8).  It  is  true  then  to  say 
th.it  Ciod  was  crucifieti. 

12.  Scri[nure  attributes  suffering  and  death  to  the  onlv-begotten  Son  of 
God:  Jle  spdr,\/  not  hi\'  on'n  Son,  hut  gave  him  up  for  us  aff  (Rom.  viii,  32): 
God  so  ioveif  tfie  ^iorfd ds  to  give  his  onf\  begotten  Son  (John  iii,  16:  ct.  verse  14 
ami   Rom.  \',  S). 

17.  'The  JVord  vcds  nuide  flesh  (John  i,  14).  But  the  Word  was  not  flesh 
except  of  a  woman.  The  Word  then  was  ?ndde  of  a  Vpoman  (Gal.  iv,  4), — of 
a  \'ir'in  Mother,  h)r  a  Virgin  is  the  Mother  of  the  Word  of  God.* 


K;, 


Phil. 


1,    C-I  I 


If  with  Nestorius  we  divide  Christ   into  two — into 


the  Man,  who  is  the  Son  oi  God  by  adoption,  and  the  Son  of  God  by  nature, 
who  i>  tlie  Wortl  of  God, — this  passage  cannot  be  understood  of  the  Man. 
Hi.'.t  .Man,  if  he  be  mere  man,  was  not,  to  begin  with,  //;  tfie  form  of  God  so 
as  afterwards  to  conie  to  be  in  tfie  fif^eness  of  jnen,  but  rather  the  other  way 
about,  being  man,  lie  became  partaker  of  the  Deity,  in  which  participation 
lie  was  not  t7///)/A'r/,  but  exalted.  It  must  then  be  understood  of  the  Word  of 
God,  that  He  was,  to  begin  with,  from  eternity  in  tfie  form  of  God,  that  is, 
in  the  nature  of  God,  and  afterwards  emptied  /jimseff  by  being  ?ndde  in  tfie 
likeness  of'  men.  That  emptying  cannot  be  understood  to  mean  the  mere  in- 
dvyelling  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  For  from  the  begin- 
nn]g  of  the  world  the  Word  of  God  has  dwelt  by  grace  in  all  holy  men,  yet 
not  f  «r  that  is  it  said  to  be  emptied:  for  God's  communication  of  His  goodness 
to  creatures  i-  no  derou;ation  from  Himself,  but  rather  an  exaltation,  inasmuch 
a.s  His  [ire-eminence  appears  bv  the  goodness  of  creatures,  and  all  the  more 
the  better  the  creatures  are.  Hence  if  the  W^ord  of  God  dwelt  more  fully  in 
the  Man  Christ  than  in  other  saints,  there  was  less  emptying  of  the  Word 
in  His  case  than  in  the  case  of  others.  F^vidently  then  the  union  of  the 
Word  w  ith  human  nature  is  not  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  mere  indwel- 
ling of  the  Word  of  God  in  that  Man,  but  the  W\^rd  of  God  truly  being 
ULuie  man.  Thus  onlv  can  that  emptying  be  said  to  take  place;  the  Word  of 
God  being  said  to  be  emptied,  that  is  made  small,  not  by  any  loss  of  His  own 
greatness,  but  by  the  assumption  of  human  littleness. t 

24.  The  man  Christ,  speaking  of  Himself,  says  many  divine  and  super- 
natural things,  as,  Lieill  rdise  him  up  at  the  List  ddy  (John  vi,  40):  I  give  tfiem 
fife  everfasting  (lo'in  \,  2S).  Such  language  would  be  the  height  of  pride,  if 
the  speaker  were  not  Himself  God,  but  onlv  had  God  dwelling  in  him.  And 

•  "  Enough,"  says  St  'riHjmus,  "  that  the  body  is  but  in  the  manner  of  lite  chosen  by  the  Word  In- 
carnate, a  life  fraught  with  the  miseries,  needs  and 
liabilities  of  ordinary  humanity,  whereas  the  glory 
and  impassibility,  which  He  assumed  only  at  His 
resurrection,  was  His  by  right  from  His  mother's 
womb.  Thi<  is  the  meaning  of  that  term,  so  cele- 
brated in  modern  theology,  kcnosis.  If  we  regard  the 
divine  nature,  the  Incarnation  itself  was,  as  St  Tho- 
mas says,  "  no  loss  of  God's  own  greatness,"  which 
nothing  can  possibly  diminish.  Again,  if  we  regard 
the  liuman  nature  assumed  at  the  Incarnation,  that 
humanity,  again  to  employ  St  Thomas's  words,  "was 
not  emptied,  but  exalted," — and  that  much  more  by 
the  hypostatic  union  than  by  any  Nestorian  inhabi- 
tatio  (titinitiUis.  Either  way  explained,  the  passage 
tells  against  Nestorius. 


of  the  mother,  though  the  soul  is  not.  Suitably  there- 
fore i'  the  nicssed  Virgin  said  to  be  the  mother  of 
'..,L-  Word  u!  (jod,  and  even  ut  (lod,  though  the 
divinity  of  ti'.c  Word  is  not  borrowed  from  a  mother. 
I  here  is  no  need  of  a  son  borrowing  all  his  substance 
trom  his  mother,  but  only  his  body  "  (above,  n.  I  3). — 
M  ir\  ;■  the  mother  of  \\\m  who  i<  God.  She  is  not 
niotf.cr  of  the  Godhead,  or  dnine  nature.  Neither  is 
ur.y  man'v  mother  mother  of  his  soul. 

t  in  noteonp.  36  i  a  ^omcwhatdifterent  interpreta- 
tion 1:-  oftcred  according  to  more  modern  views  of  this 
imponant  p.i^^age.  St  Thomas  and  the  older  school 
t'Kc  the  emptying  {cxitianit'o,  khoitic)  to  consist  in  the 
l:vari\at!on  itself  The  more  modern  view  repre- 
sent*  !t  as   consisting,  not   in   the   Incarnation  itself, 
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still  Christ   says   o\    Himself:   Ldirn  ^f  mc,  hccdusc  I  iini  meek  duJ,    hu/nhlc  oj 
heart  (Matt,  xi,  29).* 

26.  In  him  all  things  \crrt  mdiic  ^C'ol.  i,  16)  i^  >aicl  ot  the  Word  ot  (iod; 
and  first'h'>ru '4  the  dead  {\h.  iS)  i>  ^aid  of  Ch^i^t;  in  ^ueh  context  a^  to  bhuw 
that  the  Word  of  God  and  Chribt  are  one  and  the  same  [Person. 

27.  The  same  ct^nclLi>ion  appear>  in  i  Gor.  \-iii,  6:  .-hid  'nic  L'^rd  Jesus 
Christ,  hv  whom  are  all  things. 

The  opinion  of  Nestorius  on  the  mvsterv  o{  the  Incarnaticni  ditiers  httlc 
from  the  opinion  of  Photinus.  Both  asserted  that  tfie  man  Christ  wa^  Ciod 
only  throiiirh  the  indwellinir  of  irrace.  Photinus  ^aid  that  Christ  nierited  the 
name  and  ^-lorv  of  Godhead  hv  His  passion  and  ijood  works.  Ne^t<iriii- 
avowed  that  He  had  thi>  name  and  Lflorv  from  the  tir^t  instant  of  Hi^  eon- 
ception  on   account   of  the    full  and  ample  indwelling  t)t   God  in  Him.   Vnw 

concerninir   the   eternal    ijeneration    ot   the    Word    thev    ditler   considerab]\  ; 

00  -  . 

Nestorius  confessinir  it,  Photinus  tlenvimr  it  entirelv. 


CHAPTER  XXXV  Jgai/ist  the  Error  of  Eutychcs 

EUTVCHES/f"  to  save  the  unitv  of  person  in  Christ  against  Ne>t()rius, 
said  that  in  Christ  there  was  onlv  one  nature.  He  went  on  to  expl.nii 
how  before  the  union  there  were  two  distinct  natures,  one  di\ mc  .ind 
one  human;  but  in  the  union  thev  both  met  so  as  to  torm  one.  He  said  then 
that  the  person  of  Christ  was  V  t^vo  natures,  but  tlid  not  subsist  :ii  two 
natures.  The  falsity  of  this  statement  is  apparent  on  many  counts. 

1.  In  Christ  Jesus  there  was  a  Body,  arid  a  natural  Soul,  and  the  Divi- 
nity. The  Body  of  Christ,  even  after  the  union,  was  not  the  Divinity  ot  the 
W^)rd:  for  the  Body  of  Christ,  e\'en  after  the  union,  was  passible,  \i-iblc  t" 
bodily  eves,  and  distincl  in  lineaments  and  limbs,  all  ot  which  attributes 
are  alien  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Word.  In  like  manner  the  Soul  (>t  C  hrist 
after  union  was  distinct  frcmi  the  Divinity  of  the  Word,  because  the  Soul  of 
Christ,  even  after  the  union,  was  affected  by  the  passions  ot  sadne>saiui  grief 
and  anger  (Mark  iii,  5:  xiv,  ;4),  which  again  can  in  no  way  be  atlajHcvi  tu 
the  Divinity  (^'i  the  Word.  But  soul  antl  body  make  wy  hunian  nature.  'I  hu^ 
then,  even  after  union,  there  was  a  human  nature  in  Christ,  ether  than  the 
Divinity  of  the  Word,  w  hich  i^  the  di\ine  nature. 

2.  Beinz  in  the  form  of  God,  lie  t'.o\_  tlie  form  of  a  servant  (Pliil.  ii,  6,  "'.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  form  of  God  and  the  torm  ot  a  ser\ant  are  the  -aiiic 
for  nothing"  takes  that  which  it  already  has.  In'Kutvches's  view ,  Christ  ha\  ing 
already  the  form  of  God,  couKi  not  ha\'e  taken  the  torm  ot  a  scr\  ant.  tb.e 
two  beint:  the  same.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  torm  ot  Ciod  in  Chn-t  \sas 
changed  by  the  union,  tor  so  Christ  atter  the  union  would  not  be  God.  Nor 
again  can  it  be  said  that  the  torm  ot  the  ser\ant  was  mingled  w  ith  the  torm  of 
God,  for  mingled  elements  do  not  remain  entire,  but  both  arc  partially  changed. : 
hence  it  should  not  be  said  that  He  had  taken  the  form  of  a  servant,  but  soinc- 

•  This  i^  the  thesis,  Chmius  u  n:n  Dcu<,  ncn  t'crui, 
urged  in  LidJonN  f^ampton  Lectures  on  th^e  Divniit}' 
of  Chri.it,  where  .iho  many  ot"  tiicse  texts  arc  handled. 

t  Eutyches,  a  monk  of  Con>tantinople,  an  extreme 
opponent  of  Nestorius  and  oi  the  Antiochcnc  >thooI, 
— and  as  such  supported  i^v  the  patriarch  ot  .Alexandria, 
Dioscorus, — was  condemned  m  the  Council  of  Chal- 


ccdun  m  4:;!.  The  Monoph)  •.:te  }ierc>y,  \'.  hich  he 
started,  continued  to  trouble  the  pcatc  ct  the  P.a-tern 
Church  and  I'.mpire  tor  t\\()  icnturic-.  It  p>ervadca 
.Alexandria  and  even  .Antioch,  under  -uth  worthy 
prelates  a^  Timothy  '*  the  Cat  "  (Alexandrin.)  and 
Peter  "the  Fuller"  (.Antiochen.) 
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thinu;  ^^\  that  form.  Thus  the  Apostle's  words  must  mean  that  in  Christ,  even 
atter  union,  there  were  two  forms,  therefore  two  natures. 

^.  If  we  suppose  a  blending  of  both  natures,  divine  and  human,  neither 
would  remain,  but  some  third  thing;  and  thus  Christ  would  be  neither  God 
nor  man.  luitvches  then  cannot  be  understood  to  mean  that  one  nature  was 
mAi\^-  out  of  the  two.  He  can  onlv  mean  that  after  union  onlv  one  of  the 
natures  remained.  Either  then  in  Christ  only  the  divine  nature  remained,  and 
what  seemed  in  Him  human  w^as  merely  phenomenal,  as  the  Manicheans 
said;  or  the  divine  nature  was  changed  into  a  human  nature,  as  Apollinaris 
said:  against  both  of  whom  we  have  argued  above  (Chapp.  XXIX,  XXXI). 

5.  When  one  nature  is  constituted  of  two  permanent  components,  these 
components  are  either  bodily  parts,  like  the  limbs  of  an  animal,  a  case  not 
in  point  here,  or  they  are  matter  and  form,  like  body  and  soul:  but  God  is 
nut  matter,  nor  can  He  stand  to  any  matter  in  the  relation  of  form.  There- 
fore in  Christ,  true  (iod  and  true  Man,  there  cannot  be  one  nature  only. 

7.  Where  there  is  no  agreement  in  nature,  there  is  no  specitic  likeness. 
If  then  the  nature  ot  Christ  is  a  compound  of  divine  and  human,  there  wdll 
be  no  specific  likeness  between  Him  and  us,  contrary  to  the  saying  of  the 
Apostle:  He  ought  in  all  things  to  he  ?nade  li{e  to  his  brethren  (Heb.  ii,   17). 

9.  Even  this  saying  of  Ivutyches  seems  inconsistent  with  the  faith,  that 
there  were  two  natures  in  Christ  before  the  union:  for  as  human  nature  is 
nia-de  up  ot  body  and  soul,  it  would  follow^  that  either  the  soul,  or  the  body 
ul  Christ,  or  both,  existed  before  the  Incarnation,  which  is  evidently  false. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI    Of  the  Error  of  Macarius  of  Antiocb.who 
posited  one  Operatio?!  07ily  a7id  o?ie  JVill  o??Iy  i?i  Christ^ 

TO  every  nature  there  is  a  proper  a61ivity:  for  the  form  is  the  prin- 
ciple  ot   activity,    and    dilTerent    natures   have   different   forms    and 
ditlerent   acts.    It   then   in   Christ   there  is  only  one  operation,  there 
mu-t  be  in  Him  only  one  nature:  but  to  hold  that  is  the  Eutychian  heresy. 

2.  rhere  is  in  Christ  a  perfed:  divine  nature,  whereby  He  is  consubstantial 
With  the  Father;  and  a  pertect  human  nature,  whereby  He  is  of  one 
s[K'Cies  w  ith  us.  But  it  i>  part  of  the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature  to  have 
a  will  (B.  I,  Chap.  LXXII);  and  part  of  the  perfection  of  human  nature  to 
ha\  e  a  will,  w  hereby  a  man  is  capable  of  free  choice.  There  must  therefore 
Ik'  two  wills  in  Christ. 

3.  It  in  Christ  there  is  no  other  will  than  the  will  of  the  Word,  by  parity 
of  reasoning  there  can  be  in  Him  no  understanding  but  the  understanding 
ot  the  Word:  thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the  position  of  Apollinaris 
(Chap.  XXXII). 

4.  It  there  was  only  one  will  in  Christ,  that  must  have  been  the  divine 
will:  tor  the  Word  could  not  have  lost  the  divine  will,  which  he  had  from 
eternity.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  divine  will  to  merit.  Thus  then  Christ 
would  have  merited  neither  for  Himself  nor  for  us  by  His  passion,  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle:  He  was  made  obedient  unto  deaths  therefore  hath 
God  exalted  him  (Phil,  ii,  S,  9). 

6.  In  one  ordinary  man,  though  he  be  one  in  person,  there  are   never- 

This  error  made  the  heresy  of  Monothelism,  condemned  at  the  sixth  General  Council,  the  third  of 
CorMar.tuu.plc,  in  6So-i,  where  Macanus,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  its  principal  supporter. 
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theless  several  apjK'tito  and  opcratu.n^  accnrdni-  tn  ciitlcTcnt  natural  prin- 
ciplc<.  In  hi^  ratiunal  [xirt  there  i-  m  hnn  will:  m  hl^  sciiMble  [Mil  there  is 
in  him  an  lra^eible  [f^t^i,]  and  a  er^iK  iipi^cihle  appetite  j  ■-'*!/<',— ]:  and  .i-am 
there  is  phvMcal  tendency  r'ollowin^^  upon  phv^eal  p.  .u  er-^/''  In  like  manner 
he  see>  with  the  eve,  hear-  with  the  ear,  walk-  with  the  t.M>t,  -peaks  uuh 
the  toni^ue,  and  under-tandi-  with  tlie  mind,  all  ><  >  manv  diderent  artixitica. 
And  the  reason  i-,  heeau-e  activities  are  n^t  oiilv  multiplied  aeiMfdin-to 
diti"erence  of  active  suhiect>,  hut  al-o  aeeordm^  t<'  the  ditlerenee  .-t  the 
principle,-  wherein  one  and  the  sanu-  -uhiect  w<irk-,  tn.m  which  princij^les 
also  the  activitie-  derive  their  -pecie-.  But  the  dnviiie  actixitv  diller-  miuli 
more  from  the  human  than  the  iiatural  princi[de- <  >t  human  nature  tmm  )ne 
another.  There  is  therefore  a  ditlerenee  of  will  and  a  diderence  ot  npcratKai 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  nature  iri  Chri-t,  althou;^h  Chri-t  Him- 
self is  e)ne  in  both  nature>. 

-7.  The  authority  of  Scripture  shows  plaiidv  two  will-  m  C'hri-t:  Xot  to 
Jo  mv  y^ilU  fnit  the  ^cv7/  of  him  that  sent  mc  ijohn  vi,  ;S):  St  my  wil/  hit  thine 
he  done  (Luke  xxii,  42).  The-e  text-  -how  that  Chri-t  h.id  a  will  .>f  III-  (A\n. 
besides  the  will  of  His  Father.  On  the  other  hand  there  wa-  a  will  commnn  to 
Him  with  the  Father:  tor  Father  and  Son  have  one  will,  as  they  have  nne 
"  nature.  There  are  then  in  Chri-t  two  will-. 

S.  And  in  like  manner  of  operations,  or  activitie-, — thei'e  \sa-  m  C  hri^t 
one  operation  common  to  Him  with  the  Father,  ot  which  He  -ays:  ]\  hat- 
soever  thin'^^s  the  Fdther  doeth,  the  same  the  S'.n  Jwth  also  (John  \,  u/i ;  and 
there  was  in  Him  another  operation  which  attached  not  to  the  lather,  a- 
sleeping,  hungering,  eating,  and  the  like  things  that  Christ  did  eA-  sutlered 
in  His  humanity,  as  the  Kyangelist>  record  (Mark  iv,  3S;  \i,   12:  11,   16). 

Monothelism  appears  to  have  sprung  from  the  inability  <>t  it-  authors  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  absolutely  one  and  what  is  one  m  subordinati-n 
to  another.  They  saw  that  the  human  will  in  Chri-t  wa-  altogether  -ubur.ii- 
nate  to  the  divine  will,  so  that  Christ  willed  nothing  with  His  humj-n  will 
otherwise  than  as  the  divine  wdll  predisposed  Him  to  will.'i'  In  like  manner 
Christ  wrought  nothing  in  His  human  nature  either  in  doing  or  m  sutlering, 
except  w^hat  the  divine  will  arranged,  according  to  the  text,  /  </.  e^er  the 
tilings  tfeat  are  pleasing  to  him  (John  viii,  29).  The  human  operation  ot  Chri-t 
gained  a  divine  efficacy  by  His  union  with  the  Divinity,  in  consequence 
of  which  everything  that  He  did  (^r  suffered  made  for  salvation:  wheretore 
Dionysius  calls  the  liuman  activity  of  Christ  '  theandric'  Seeing  then  that 
the  human  will  and  operation  of  Cdirist  was  subordinate  to  the  elivine,  wit.i 
a  subordination  that  never  failed,  they  [the  Monothelite-]  judgevi  that  ther^ 
was  only  one  will  and  operation  in  Christ;  although  it  r-  not  the  -anu- 
thing  to  be  one  bv  subordination  and  ^m^  absolutely.! 

•  PhyCical  tendency  {nattiralh  appetitus)  does  not  full,  port-ct,  and  absolutely  determined,  not  of  those 

involve  con-t;ou5ness:  it  is  ttie   unconscious  n'nui  of  hr^t   motion^  of  the   will   which    He   renounces  in 

n.-iture,  found  m  all  mat-rial  agents  according  to  their  Luke  xxii,  42,  s.iying,  t<ot  /ny  tt///. 

"several  kinds.  I  As  a  wife,  however  obedient  to  her  husband, 

t  Understand  thi,  ot"  the  human  will  of  Christ,  is  never  quite  the  same  person. 
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CHAPTER  XXX IX    The  Do&nnc  of  Catholic  Faith  concerning 

the  I?icar?iat2on 

ACCC)RDING   to  the  tradition   of  Catholic  faith  we  must  say  that 
in   Christ  there  i-  one    perfect  divine   nature,  and   a   peried  human 
nature,  made  up  of  a  rational  soul  and  human  tiesh ;   and  that  these 
two  nature-  are  united  m  Chri-t,  not  bv  mere  indwelling  of  the  one  in  the 
other,  or  m  any  accidental  way,  as  a  man  is  united  with  his  garment,  but  in 
^ijiits    pf  ^A^t^    person.     For   since    Holy    Scripture   without   any   distinction 
a.^LMis  the  things  ^^\   (Jod   to   the  Man   Christ,  and   the   things  of  the  Man 
Chn-t  to  GoA,  lie  mu-t  be  one  and  the  same  person,  of  wdiom  both  varieties 
of  attributes  are  predicable.  But  because  opposite  attributes  are  not  predicable 
of  one  and  the  same  subject  in  the  same  respect,  and  there  is  an  opposition 
between  the  divine  and  human  attributes  that  are  predicated  of  Christ, — as 
that  He  is  passible  and  impassible,  dead  and  immortal,  and  the  like, — these 
divine  and  human  attributes  must  be  predicated  of  Christ  in  different  respects, 
if  we  consider  that  of  i^hieh  these  opposite  attributes  are  predicated,  we  shall 
find  no  distinction   to  draw,  but   unity  appears  there.    But  considering  that 
a.e->y<linr  to   ivhieh   these   several    predications  are   made,  there  we  shall  see 
the   need    of  drawing    a   distinction.*    Since  that  according  to  u'hich  divine 
attributes  are  predicated  o{  Christ  is  different  from  that  according  to  udi/ch 
human  attributes  are  predicated  of  Him,  we  must  say  that  there  are  in  Him 
two  natures,  unamali/amated  and  unalloyed.    And  since  that   of  udiic/i  these 
human  and  divine  attributes  are  predicated   is  one  and  indivisible,  wx  must 
say  that  Christ  is  one  person,  and  one  suppositum,  supporting  a  divine  and  a 
human  nature.  Thus  alone  will  divine  attributes  duly  and  properly  be  predi- 
eated  of  tl.e  Man  Christ,  and  human  attributes  of  the  Word  ot  God. 

Thus  also  it  appears  how,  though  the  Son  is  incarnate,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Father  or  the  Holy  Ghost  is  incarnate:  for  the  incarnation  does  not 
have  place  in  respect  of  that  unity  of  nature  wherein  in  the  three  Persons 
agree,  but  in  respect  of  person  and  suppositum,  wherein  the  three  Persons  are 
distinct.  Thus  as  in  the  Trinity  there  is  a  plurality  of  persons  subsisting  in 
one  nature,  so  in  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  there  is  one  person  subsis- 
ting in  a  plurality  of  natures. 

CHAPTER   YAA-Some  further  Elucidation  of  the  Incarnation 
UTYCHES   made  the   union   of  God   and   man   a   union   of  nature: 


E 


3^8 


Nest(^rius,  a  union  neither  of  nature  nor  of  person :  the  Catholic  faith 
^makes  it  a  union  of  person,  not  of  nature.  To  forestall  objections,  wx 
need  to  form  clear  notions  of  wdiat  it  is  to  be  united  'in  nature,'  and  what  it 
is  to  be  united  '  in  person.' 

Those  things  then  are  united  'in  nature,'  which  combine  to  constitute  the 
integrity  of  some  specific  type,  as  soul  and  body  are  united  to  constitute  the 
specific  type  of  'animal.'  Once  a  specific  type  is  set  up  in  its  integrity,  no 
toreign  element  can  be  united  wdth  it  in  unity  of  nature  without  the  breaking 
up  of  that  specific  type.t  But  wdiat  is  not  of  the  integrity  of  the  specific  type  is 

"  0/>TA;,/i  and  j.rcr</;/?^/c  u'^;,7^  would  he  rcpre-  had  not  horns,  clearly  our  present  specific  type  of 

''Cnted  in  Aristotelian  Greek  by  KaO'  ov  and  Ka%'  o.  elephant  would  be  broken  up,  and  a  new  type  sub- 

t  e.g.,  if  horns  came  to  be  part  of  elephant  nature,  stituted. 
so  that   no  animal   could  count  as  an  elephant  that 

3 '^9 
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readilv  [(HiikI  in  ^oinc  iiuliN'idu.il  contained  luuler  the  .s[u-cie>,  as  wfuteness  and 
clcuhediiess  in  Socrates  oi'  Platn. "  All  sucli  non-.specihc  attrihiite>  .ux-  -aiJ.  to 
be  united  '  in  iinitv  ot  supposituni^  ur  in  tlie  case  ot'  r.itional  heini^^s^  ^in  ini:t\ 
ot  person/  with  the  indi\idual. 

Now  some  ha\e  reck()ned  the  union  ot  God  aiui  man  m  GhiM-t  to  heatter 
the  manner  of  thini^^s  united  'in  unitv  ot  nature.' 'Iduis  Anus  and  Af-ioHmai-is 
and  Eutvches.  But  that  i^  quitean  im[it)>>ihihtv.  For  the  nature  <  »1  the  Word 
is  a  sovereignly  perfect  wliole  ti-mn  all  eternitv,  inca[\dde  nt  .dteratii'M  op 
chanije:  notliini^  toreiLTfi  to  the  di\ine  nature, — no  human  nature,  w^x  .\\\\ 
element  ot  human  nature, — can  [-(ossiblv  come  to  thrust  itself"  into  that  units. t 
Others  saw  the  impos>il)ilitv  of  this  position,  and  turneii  a>ide  in  the  cmh 
trarv  direction.  Whatever  is  added  to  anv  nature  without  helonLziiiL:  to  the 
integrity  ot  the  ^ame,  may  he  reckoned  to  he  either  an  accident,  as  white- 
ness and  music,  or  to  stand  in  an  accidental  relation  to  the  subject,  as  a  rintr 
a  dress,  a  house.  Considering  then  that  luiman  nature  i^  adikal  to  the-  Word 
of  God  without  belonLrin^;  to  the  intc'nitv  of  His  nature,  these 
thought  that  the  union  ot  this  supperadded  human  nature  wit 
was  merely  accidental.  Manitestlv,  it  could  not  be  in  the  Word  as  an  accivlent. 
tor  God  is  not  susceptil)le  i)t  accidents;  and  besides  luimcUi  natui-e  itselt'  -tands 
in  the  category  ot  sub,stance,  and  cannot  be  an  accident  ot"  anything.  The 
alternative  which  they  embraced  was  t(^  conclude  that  the  human  iMtun 
stood  in  an  accidental  relation  with  the  Word.  Nestoriu>  then  laid  it  down 
that  the  human  nature  stood  to  the  word  in  the  relation  ot'  a  tem[de  to  the 
Deity  whose  temple  it  wa.s;  and  that  imion  with  human  nature  meant  a  mere 
indwelling  ot"  the  Word  in  that  nature.  And  because  a  temple  fias  its  indi\i- 
duality  apart  trom  him  that  dwells  in  it,  and  the  individuality  projK-r  tu 
human  nature  is  personality,  it  t"ollowed  that  the  [K-rsonalitv  ot"  the  huin>ui 
nature  was  one,  and  the  personality  ot"  the  Word  another;  and  thu>the  W  ^rd 
and  the  \Ian  were  two  perscnis:  all  which  conclusion  has  been  set  aside  by  our 
previous  arguments. 

W^e  must  therefore  lav  it  down  that  the  union  of"  the  Word  with  the 
Man  was  such,  that  neither  was  one  nature  com[ioundetl  out  of"  two;  nor  was 
the  union  ot  the  Word  w  ith  human  nature  like  the  union  ofa  sub>tance  w  itli 
something  exterior  t(^  it  and  standing  in  an  accidental  relation  to  it,  like  t'lc 
relation  ot  a  man  to  his  irarment  and  his  hou^e:  but  the  Word  must  be  con- 
sidered  to  subsist  in  human  nature  as  in  a  nature  made  properly  its  own,  so 
that  that  Body  is  truly  the  Bodv  of'  the  W^)rd  of'  God,  and  that  Soul  the 
Soul  ot  the  W^)rd  of  Ciod,  and  the  Word  of' (iod  truly  is  man.  And  thouub 
such  union  cannot  be  pert'ectly  explained  by  mortal  man,  still  we  will  eiuiea- 
vour,  according  to  our  capacity  and  ability,  to  say  something  towards  the 
building  up  ot  faith  and  the  defence  ot'  this  mystery  of"  faith  against  unbe- 
lievers. 

In  all  creation  there  is  nothini:  so  like  this  luiion  as  the  union  of  soul 
and  bodv.  S(^  the  Athanasian  Creed  has  it:  ''  As  the  rational  soul  and  riesh 
is  one  man,  so  Cxod  and  man  is  one  Christ."  |  But  whereas  the  rational  soul 


*  Of  these  extra-^pe^iric  attribute-  m  the  indivi- 
dual, the  more  permanent,  e.g.,  the  colour  of  his 
skin,  go  to  constitute  his  notcr  indiXuiuantei.  Rc.id  rub 
aliqua  specie,  not  sub  aha  spe.ie. 

t  This  argument  would  hold  ks-  against  Anus 
than  against  Apollinaris  and  Eutychcs,  who  admitted 
the  divinity  of  the  Logos. 


\  St  "rhonia-  fu:re  rem, irk.  that  t!i;-  comparison, 
— in  itH'lf'not  \s!th,(>iit  d!rtiiult\,a-  it  no)  be  pressed  ' 
and  perverted  to  an  Apollmarot  or  b'.utychian  sense, 
— wcnild  hf)ld  i^ettcr  if  Averroc-.'-^  theory  were 
tenable,  of  the  unit}  of  ail  human  intellect.  On  that 
theor_\,  as  St  Thomas  point-  out,  "a  pre-existent 
intellect  enter-  into  .*  new  union  witfi  a  human  con- 
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].  united  with  the  body,  (//)  as  form  with  matter,  (/;)  as  chief  agent  wdth 
in-trument  (B.  II,  Cha[>p.  LV'I,  LVII);  this  comparison  cannot  hold  in 
rc-pect  of  the  f)rmer  mode  of  union,  tor  so  we  should  be  brought  round  to 
the  jluitvchian]  conclusion,  that  of  God  and  man  there  was  made  one 
nature.  Wc  must  take  the  point  of  the  comparison  then  to  be  the  union  of 
soul  with  bodv  as  of  agent  with  instrument.  And  with  this  the  sayings 
of  M)me  ancient  Doctors  agree,  who  have  laid  it  down  that  the  human  nature 
in  Christ  is  an  instrument  ot  His  divinity,  as  the  body  is  an  instrument  of 
the  soul.*  The  body  and  its  parts,  as  instruments  of  the  soul,  come  in  a 
ditferent  categ(^rv  trom  exterior  instruments.  77//j  axe  is  not  my  own  proper 
ni-trument  as  is  thii  hand.  With  this  axe  many  men  may  work:  but  this  hand 
is  set  aside  f  )r  the  proper  activity  of  this  soul.  Therefore  the  hand  is  a  tool 
conjoi  led  with  and  proper  to  him  that  works  with  it:  but  the  axe  is  an 
instrument  extrinsic  to  the  workman  and  common  to  many  hands.  Thus 
then  we  may  take  it  to  be  with  the  union  of  God  and  man.  All  men  stand 
to  Ciod  as  instruments  w  herewith  He  works:  For  he  it  is  that  ivorketh  in  us  to 
ivill  and  accomplish  on  he  ha  If  of  the  good  liill  (Phil,  ii,  13).  But  other  men 
stand  to  God  as  extrinsic  and  separate  instruments.  God  moves  them,  not 
merely  to  activities  proper  to  Himself,  but  to  activities  common  to  all 
rational  nature,  such  as  understanding  truth,  loving  goodness,  and  working 
justice.  But  human  nature  has  been  taken  up  in  Christ  to  work  as  an  instru- 
ment proper  to  God  alone,  such  works  as  cleansing  of  sins,  illumination  ot 
the  mind  bv  grace,  and  introdu(i:tion  to  everlasting  life.  The  human  nature 
theref)re  of  Christ  stands  to  God  as  an  instrument  proper  and  conjoined,  as 
the  hand  to  the  soul. 

The  af)resaid  examples  however  are  not  alleged  as  though  a  perfe6l 
likeness  vN'ere  to  be  looked  tor  m  them.  We  must  understand  how  easy  it 
\yas  f)r  the  Word  of  Ciod  to  unite  Himself  wdth  human  nature  in  a  union 
far  more  sublime  and  intimate  than  that  of  the  soul  with  any  'proper 
instrument.' 

CHAPTERS  XL,  XlAX-Ol^Jeaiom  agawst  the  Faith  of  the 

hicar7iation,  with  Replies 

AR(j.   I.  It  God  has  taken  tiesh.  He  must  be  either  changed  into  a 
hotly,  or  be  st)me  power  resident  in  a  body. 
Reply.   I.  The  Incarnation  does  not  mean   either  the  conversion 
ot   the  Word   into   fiesh,  or  the   union   of  the  Wortl  wn'th  a  human  body  as 
the  form  of  the  same. 

Arg.  2.  It  the  person  of  the  W^ard  of  God  acquires  a  new  subsistence  in 
a  human  nature,  it  niust  imdergo  a  substantial  change,  as  everything  is 
changed  that  accpiires  a  new  nature. 

Reply  2.  The  change  is  not  in  the  Word  of  God,  but  in  the  human 
nature  assumed  by  the  Word. 

Arg.  3.  It  the  personality  of  the  \W)rd  of  God  has  become  the  person- 
ality of  a  human  nature,  it  follows  that  since  the  Incarnation  the  W'ord  of 
God  has  not  been  everywhere,  as  that  human  nature  is  not  everywhere. 

cept,  so  that  (jut  ot  the  two  there  result-  one  pcr-on,  *  The  comparison,  wc  see,  is  founded  rather  upon 

just  as  w(j  liuld  that  the  Word,  pre-existent  to  human       a    Platonic   than   upon   an   Aristotelian   view   of  the 

relation  between  soul  and  body;  which,  considering 
the  devotion  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  of  the  Alexan- 
drines particularly,  to  Plato,  is  not  surprising. 


nature,  i-  united  to  form  one  person  with  it."  Aver- 
roism  i-,  perhaps  not  altogether  unconsciously,  a 
travesty  of  the  Incarnation.  For  .Averroes  see  B.  II, 
Chap.  LIX. 
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Rep/v  1,.  PtTsonalitv  di)C>  not  cxtciiii  bcNoiui  the  h(Hiiui>  ot  that  nature 
from  which  it  ha>  it>  subsistence.  But  the  W'onl  ot  Cioil  has  uot  its  sub- 
sistence tVoin  its  human  nature,  but  rather  ch-a\v,s  that  human  nature  t(>  it> 
own  subsistence  or  perMniah'tv:    tor  it  does  not  subsist  tfirough  it,  but  m  it. 

Arr.  4.  One  and  the  same  thing  has  only  ^m^  cjuidchty,  ^ub^tan^c,  ur 
nature.   It  seems  nnpossible  therefore  tor  one  person  to  subsist  in  two  natures. 

Rc'p^x  4.  The  assertion  is  true,  it  vou  s[KMk  of  the  nature  whereby  a 
thine  has  beini:,  absolutely  spcakinu;  and  so,  absolutely  speaking,  the  Word 
of  God  has  beiuLi;  by  the  dixine  nature  alone,  not  by  the  human  nature.  But 
by  the  human  nature  it  has  beiUL;  </>  Miin. 

Ary.  S.  Soul  and  bod\  m  Christ  are  ot  not  less  potency  than  they  are  in 
otlier  men.  But  their  union  m  other  men  constitutes  a  person:  theretore  also 
in  Christ. 

Rt'p/v  S.  The  human  boul  and  body  m  Christ  bemi^  drawn  into  the  per- 
sonality oF  the  Word,  and  not  constituting  cUiother  person  besides  the  [K-rson 
of  the  Word,  i\oc>  not  mark  a  diminution  ot  potency,  but  a  greater  excellence. 
Evervthin"-  i^  better  for  being  luiitetl  to  what  is  more  excellent  than  itseh. — 
better  than  it  was,  or  would  be,  if  it  stood  by  itself. * 

Arj.  10.  This  man,  who  is  Christ,  considered  merely  as  made  up  ot  ^uul 
and  body,  is  a  substance:  but  not  a  uniyersal,  theretore  a  particular  substance: 
therefore  a  person. 

Replx  10.  Yes,  He  is  a  person,  but  no  other  person  than  the  person  ot  thi- 
Word:  because  the  human  nature  has  been  so  assumed  by  the  person  ot  theW'ord 
that  the  W'ord  subsists  as  well  in  the  human  as  in  the  diyine  nature:  but 
what  subsists  in  human  n.iture  is^this  man':  therefore  the  Word  Himselt  is 
spoken  oft  \yhen  we  say  'this  Man.' 

Arj;.  I  I.  If  the  personality  of  the  diyine  and  human  nature  in  Christ  is 
the  same,  diyine  personality  must  be  part  of  tlie  notion  of  the  Man  who  is 
Christ.  But  it  is  not  part  of  the  notii)n  of  other  men.  Therefore  the  applica- 
tion of  the  common  term  'man'  to  Clirist  and  to  other  men  is  an  instance  ol 
the  use  of  the  same  term  nt)t  in  the  same  sense;  and  thus  He  vyill  not  he 
of  the  same  species  with  us. 

Rep/v  I  I.  Variation  of  the  sense  of  a  term  comes  from  diyersity  of  t"nii 
connoted,  not  from  diyersity  of  person  denoted.  The  term  'man'  does  not 
vary  in  sense  by  denoting  sometimes  Plato,  sometimes  Socrates.  |  The  term 
'man'  then,  wliether  used  of  Christ  or  (A  other  men,  always  connotes  the 
same  form,  that  is,  human  nature,  and  is  predicated  of  them  all  in  the  same 
sense.  But  the  denotation  \aries  in  this  that,  as  taken  for  Christ,  the  term 
denotes  an  uncreated  person;  Init  as  taken  for  other  men,  a  created  person. 

•  M.iy  wc   then  .irgiie  th.it  .1  little  St.itc  will  be  \  Supp  n-.tur :  <c  the  th.iptcr  ov\  iuppontio  \\\   the 

the  better  for  being  annexed  by  x  l.irge  empire.'  \  er) 
often  it  will.  But  the  goodness  of  State^  docs  not 
vary  simpl)'  with  their  size:  the  little  State  may  be 
the  better  of  the  two.  Ju^tK■c  aUo  ha;  to  be  con- 
sidered, which  does  not  permit  u^  to  do  to  our 
neighbours,  against  their  will,  ever\thiii4  tliat  we 
take  to  be  for  their  good. 


l.atm  logic   h'ODK-. 

I  I  u-^e  'connote'  and  '  ilcnotc  '  here  a^  those 
tcrm^  arc  defined  m  Mill'.  Logu  .  For  'connote'  St 
'I'hoin.is  h.i-  }!i;r:iji:a'c,  and  for  '  denote  '  iuppcncre  pro. 
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CHAP  I  KR   XLIV    That  the   Huinnn   Nature^  asstancd  by  the 
IVoriU    "^^'(^^    P^'^'fi^^    ^^^    Soul  iUicl   Body    hi    the    uistcuit    oj 

(^\)nceptw?i 

T\\\\  Word  of  God  took  a  body  through  the  medium  of  a  rational 
soul:  tor  the  body  of  man  is  not  more  assumable  by  God  than  other 
bodies  excejU  tor  the  rational  soul.^'  Idie  \\  ord  of  God  then  did  not 
assume  a  bod\-  \yithout  a  rational  soul.  Since  then  the  Word  of  God  assumed 
a  body  from  the  first  instant  of  conception,  in  that  yery  instant  the  rational 
soul  must  ha\e  been  united  vyith  the  body. 

4.  rb.e  body  which  the  Word  assumed  was  formed  from  the  first  instant 
of  conception,  because  it  would  have  been  against  the  fitness  of  things  for 
the  Woinl  of  (iod  to  ha\e  assumed  anything  that  was  formless.  Moreover 
the  soul,  like  any  other  natural  form,  requires  its  proper  matter.  Now^  the 
propel'  matter  of  the  soul  is  an  organised  body:  for  "  the  soul  is  the  adtuali- 
sation  of  an  organic,  natural  body,  that  is  in  potentiality  to  life."t  If  then 
the  soul  was  united  with  the  body  from  the  first  instant  of  conception,  the 
boih  must  needs  have  been  (,)ru:anised  and  formed  from  the  first  instant  of 
toiiception.  Moreover  in  the  order  of  the  stages  of  generation  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  hotly  precedes  the  introduction  of  the  rational  soul:  hence,  posit- 
ing the  latter,  we  must  posit  the  former  stage  also.  But  increase  in  quantity 
u[>  to  the  due  measure  may  very  well  be  subsequent  to  the  animation  of  the 
boilv.  Thus  then,  concerning  the  conception  of  the  Man  assumed,  we  must 
think  th.it  m  the  xery  instant  of  conception  His  body  was  organised  and 
torined,  but  IkuI  not  as  vet  its  due  quantity. J 


*  St  Gregory  Nazianzcn  \\\  his  poem  Agaimt 
Apolhnaris,  ^o  sq.,  asks  how  two  tilings  so  far  apart 
ab  Deity  and  humanity  could  be  united,  and  replies: 

'Tis  mystery,  I  but  conjecture  make. 

Divinity  with  fle-h  unmeet  to  Mend: 

But  thinking  Suul,  .i-  'ivwrc  .\  troiitier  power, 

Image  ot  God,  m  !n)d\'  donrcilcvi, 

Is  apt  to  mcdI.Uc  bct\\een  the  twain. 

Thr  (lo.Ue.iJ  then  conjoined  it-cif  w;th  Soul, 

And  .u  .1  -iinicd  dnncnsiuns  oi  a  man. 

t  AristotK,  l)c  .;';;.7,-.7,  1,1!. 

\  The  link-  ol  St  Tlioma-N  argument  are   the^c: 

{a)  The  Word  \sa^  made  fic^li  the  \cry  mutant 
that  His  Hum.ur.t}-  wa'^  conceded,  tlic  \er}-  ui4ant 
that  Mary  spoke  the  word:  He  it  dene  A 
to  thy  word. 

{b)  The  Word  would  not  take  ile^h  otherwise 
than  by  asMuning  a  l^i^y  there  and  then  animated 
with  a  rational  -oul. 

(f)  A  rai  op.al  -oul  cannot  inform  a  body  not  yet 
developed  to  hum.ui  -hape.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  cinbryonu  development,  the  embryo  at 
conception,  being  incapable  even  of  ,1  sentient,  still 
nior'.-  (jt  a  r.ttional  -oul,  i-  animated  with  a  vegetative 
soul,  whuh  alter  >ome  da\-s  gives  pLue  to  a  sentient 
soul,  and  that  after  more  days  are  expired,  and  the 
fflctus  1-  c(jnu:  to  human  shape,  is  finally  replaced  by 
a  r.itional  ^(nil :  all  which  prcjce-s  is  drawn  out  at 
Icngtii  ,n  H.  II,  Chapp.  LXXX\  III,  LXXXIX. 

(■/)  I  hi-  ordmar)-  process  of  nature  had  to  be  set 
aide  in  the  formation  of  Mary's  miraculous  Child. 


'0  tr.c  a,  •  oruing 


Hi-  Body  was  complete  from  the  first,  a  fit  receptacle 
f)r  a  rational  soul.  His  Body  consequently  did  not 
develop,  it  simply  grew. 

Now  tlic  link  (i)  of  tills  chain  i?  broken  by 
modern  Cuholic  thcologian^.  They  sec  no  difficulty 
m  a  rational  soul  informing  a  body  not  yet  developed 
to  human  shape.  The}'  hold  that  the  rational  soul  is 
alwa\s  infused  m  the  verv  instant  of  conception. 
Thereupon  the}' conclude  that  the  way  of  form.ition 
of  Christ's  body,  after  conception,  in  no  \\a}'  differed 
from  that  of  other  human  bodies,  nihil  differcns  fuisse 
a  rcliqun  Joetibui  human'u  (Pesch,  Prtrlcfliones  Dcgma- 
tii\r,  vol.  I\',  p.  S5,  ed.   iS(^6). 

Scripture  is  silent  on  the  subiecl;  modern  biology 
would  be  amazed  at  such  a  mode  oi  growth  as  St 
Thomas  and  Suarez  after  him  suppose;  and  miracles, 
as  Suarez  himself  here  owns,  are  not  to  be  m.ultiplied 
without  necessity  or  high  congruity  (Suarez,/)^  niyi- 
tcr'us  Christ:,  disp-).   i  i,  sed.  2,  nn.  2,  4). 

This  discussion  has  an  extrinsic  interest  as  illus- 
trating two  several  views  of  another  mighty  develop- 
ment, that  of  Church  government  and  dociitrine. 
The  development  of  the  Bridegroom  may  well  be 
the  pattern  of  tliat  of  the  Bride. 

Accepting  St  Thomas's  supposition  of  the  three 
successive  souls,  as  a  supposition  not  yet  quite  ex- 
ploded, there  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  his  conclusion, 
in  point  of  link  (Z»).  The  Word  remained  united  with 
the  dead  Body  of  Christ,  from  whence  all  soul  was 
departed:  might  it  not  then  unite  itself  with  a  living 
Body  into  which  in  due  course  of  nature  a  rational 
soul  was  soon  to  come  ? 
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CHAPTER  XLV-T/i^l  Christ  ivas  horn  of  a  J^irgin  without 
prejudice  to  His  true  cuid  ?uiturul  Ihnncuiits 

GOD'S  power  being  intinite,  and  all  other  causes  deriviii-  their  etikacy 
from  that,  anv  etieCt  proJaiced  hv  any  cause  may  he  produced  by 
God  without  aid  of  that  cause,  and  vet  l)e  of  the  same  s[K'cies  and 
nature  as  though  it  had  been  produced  m  the  ordinary  wav.  As  then  the 
natural  power  of  the  human  scnicn  produces  a  true  man,  having  the  s^klics 
and  nature  of  a  man,  so  the  divine  power,  which  has  given  that  p.-wcr  to 
the  semctu  may  produce  the  eftect  of  that  power,  without  calling  the  cause 
into  acfivity,  and  so  constitute  a  true  man,  having  the  species  ami  nature  ot 
a  man.  Nor  is  anything  lost  to  the  dignity  (>f  the  Mother  ot  Christ  !)y  the 
virL^nn  conception  and  birth:  there  is  nothing  in  that  to  prevent  her  being 
calfed  the  Mother  of  the  Son  of  (hkI:  f)r  bv  the  working  of  dnvme  piAver 
she  supplied  the  matter  physically  requisite  f  m-  the  generation  ot  the  bodv 
of  Christ:  which  is  all  that  a  mother  need  ^\o. 

CHAPTERS  XLVI,  YJLNW-That  Christ  was  conceived  hy  the 

Holy  Ghost 


HOUGH  everv  divine  activity,  wherebv  anything  is  done  in  crea- 
tures, is  commt^n   to  the  entire  Trinitv,  nevertheless    the    tormation 


\  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  appropnatelv  .ittributed  to  the  IlolvGho.t; 
for  in  Scripture  every  grace  is  wont  to  be  attributed  to  the  Holv  (iho-t,  Miice 
what  is  given  gratuitouslv  is  reckoned  to  be  be-towed  o,ut  ot  the  lo\e  ot  the 
giver;*  ^and  there  is  no  greater  grace  bestowed  on  man  than  his  coming  to 
be  united  with  God  in  uniim  of  per^on.T  Still  the  Holv  Gho-t  cannnt  be 
called  the  father  of  Chri>t  in  His  human  generation;  because  the  \\^\\ 
Ghost  did  not  produce  the  human  nature  of  Christ  out  ot  Hi-  own  sub- 
stance, but  merely  bv  an  exertion  of  His  power. 

CHAPTER  VW    Of  the  Incarnation  as  part  of  the  Fitness 

of  Things 

BY  the  fact  of  God  having  willed  to  unite  human  nature  to  Hini-elt 
in  unity  of  person,  it  is  plainly  shown  to  men  that  n^ui  can  be  intel- 
lectually united  with  God  and'  see  Him  with  an  immecbate  virion,  it 
was  therefore'verv  titting  for  God  to  assume  human  nature,  tberel^v  tM  litt 
up  man's  hope  to' happiness.  Hence  since  the  Incarnation  men  ha\e  begun 
to  aspire  more  after  happiness,  as  Christ  Himself  s.ivs:  /  /uive  come  that  they 
ma\  have  life  and  ha\e  it  m.re  ahiiudantly  (John  \,   lo). 

2.  Although  m  certain  respects  man  i-  interior  to  -on^.e  other  creature^, 
and  in  some  respects  is  likened  to  the  very  lowest,  yet  m  re-^pect  ot  the  eiM 
for  which  he  is  created  nothing  is  higher  than  man  but  (iotl  alone:  tor  m 
God  alone  does  the  perfect  happiness  of  man  consist.  This  diginty  ot  man, 
requiring  to  find  happiness  in  the  immediate  vision  ot  Ciod,  is  mo-t  .qnly 
shown  by  God's   immediate  assumption  ^A  human  nature.   The  IncarnatH-n 

•  And  the  Holy  c;h()^t  1-  ihc  Sp;nt  f)t"  love.  But       Cih.-t;    .uul    the    conception    ot"    the    Word    i>    the 
especially    every    mir.iLulous   grace    i^    put    down    m       grc,^t'.■^t   ot    m;r.uio-.  _       ^ 

Holy  Scripture  a,  a  special  chamma  of  the    Holy  t  Commonly  called  'the  hypo^atir  union. 
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ha^  borne  this  truit,  visible  to  all  eyes,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  man- 
kind lias  abandoned  the  worship  ot  creatures,  trampled  under  foot  the 
pleasures  of  the  tiesh,  and  devoted  itself  to  the  worship  of  God  alone,  in 
whom  alone  it  expects  the  perfect  making  of  its  happiness,  according  to  the 
admonition  (4  the  A[n)stle:  Seek^  the  things  that  are  aholh'  (Col.  iii,   i). 

:;.  Since  the  pertect  happiness  or  man  lies  in  a  knowdedge  of  God  bevond 
the  natural  cajxicity  of  anv  created  intelligence  (B.  Ill,  Chap.  LII),  there 
was  wanteti  tor  a  man  m  this  hte  a  sort  ot  foretaste  of  this  knowledire  to  ""uide 
him  to  the  fulness  ot  it  ;  and  that  foretaste  ib  bv  faith  (B.  Ill,  Chapp.  XL, 
CLlIll.  But  thi^  knowledge  ot  taith,  whereby  a  man  is  guided  to  his  last 
end,  ought  to  be  ot  the  highest  certitude:  to  which  perfect  certitude  man 
need.ed  to  be  instructed  l)y  God  Himself  made  man.  So  it  is  said:  No  ?nan 
huithi  uv,'/  Qiod  ever:  the  ',nl\  he^rotten  Son,  i.idio  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  he 
fiath  t'Jd  us  (John  i,  i  S) :  For  this  I  was  horn,  and  for  this  I  came  into  the  world 
to  giir  testimony  to  the  truth  (John  xviii,  -^^-j).  Thus  we  see  that  since  the 
Incarnation  ct  Christ  men  have  been  instructed  more  evidently  and  surely 
m  the  knowledge  ot  (iod,  according  to  the  text:  77v  eartJi  is  filled  wdth  the 
{now ledge  oj  the  Lord  (Isa.i.  xi,  9). 

4.  Since  the  perfect  liappiness  of  man  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  God, 
it  was  requisite  tor  man's  heart  to  be  disposed  to  desire  this  enjoyment.  But 
the  desire  ot  enjoying  anything  springs  from  the  love  of  it.  Therefore  it  w^as 
requisite  tor  man,  making  his  way  to  perfect  happiness,  to  be  induced  to 
love  Ciod.  Now  nothing  induces  us  to  love  anv  one  so  much  as  the  experi- 
ence Mt  his  love  tor  us.  Nor  could  God's  love  for  man  have  been  more 
eflectuallv  demonstrated  to  man  than  bv  God'b  willing  to  be  united  with 
man  m  unitv  ot  [ler-oii:  tor  this  is  just  the  property  of  love,  to  unite  the 
!'  -x  er  u  ith  the  loxetl. 

5.  friendship  resting  on  a  certain  equality,  persons  very  unequal  cannot 
he  conjoined  in  friendship.  To  prcMiiote  familiar  friendship  then  between 
man  and  God,  it  was  expedient  that  God  should  become  man,  "  that  while 
we  know  God  in  visible  toriTi,  we  may  thereby  be  borne  on  to  the  love  of 
His  invisible  perfections"  (Mass  of  Christmas  Day). 

6.  lor  the  strengthening  of  man  in  virtue  it  was  requisite  that  he  should 
receive  doctrine  and  examples  of  virtue  from  God  made  man,  since  of  mere 
men  even  the  holiest  are  found  at  fault  sometimes.  /  have  given  you  an 
exii'np/e,  that  as  I  have  ilone  so  ye  also  do  (John  xiii,  15). 

S.  The  tradition  of  the  Church  teaches  us  that  the  whole  human  race 
has  been  infected  by  sin.  And  it  is  part  of  the  order  of  divine  justice  that 
sin  -hould  not  be  t(jrgiven  without  satisfaction.  But  no  mere  man  was  able 
to  satisfy  tor  the  sin  (jf  all  mankind,  since  everv  mere  man  is  something  less 
th.ni  the  whole  multitude  of  mankind.  For  the  deliverance  then  of  mankind 
trnm  their  common  sin,  it  was  requisite  for  one  to  make  satisfaction,  who 
wav  at  (Mice  man,  so  that  satisfaClion  should  be  expeded  of  him,  and  some- 
thing above  man,  so  that  his  merit  should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  for  the  sin 
of  the  whole  human  race.  Now  in  the  order  of  happiness  there  is  nothing 
greater  than  man  but  God  alone  :  for  though  the  angels  are  higher  in  con- 
dition of  nature,  they  are  not  higher  in  respect  to  their  final  end,  because 
they   are   made   happy   with    the   same   happiness   as   man.*    It  was  needful 

'Man  m   hi-  hna!   -t.uc  i^    to  he  as  blissful  and       (Luke    xx,    36).— The    'need'    of   the    Incarnation, 

equality    between 


gloriou 


s    as    an    an. 


I  Here 


"ingeh    and    saints    m    heaven,    ]miyyt\in    yap 


spoken   oi  throughout   this  chapter,  is  a  necessity   of 
flm       eon-cijuent  e  onl}'.    The    Incarnation   was  a  boon   to 
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theretorc  tor  Inal^^  attainment  of  happiness  tluit  ihnl  ^houKl  hccunu-  ni.m, 
to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world  (John  i,  29:  R<un.  iv,  2 y.  v,  iS;  \\^\, 
IX,  28). 

CHAP'l'ER  L\' — Poi/Us  of  Reply  to  'Dijfuuhics  touihuig  the 

Econo?ny  of  the  hiearruition 

WE  must  hear  in  mind  that,  so  immoval^lc  is  the  divine  goodness  in 
its  perfection,  that  nothing  is  lost  to  Cioii,  however  near  the 
creature  is  raised  to  him:  the  gam  is  to  the  creature. 

3.  Man  heing  a  compound  of  a  spiritual  and  a  cor[>oreal  nature,  and 
therehv,  we  mav  sav,  occupying  the  horderland  ot  two  n.itures,  all  creation 
seems  to  be  interested  in  wdiatever  is  done  tor  man's  salvation.  Lower  cor- 
poreal creatures  make  for  his  use,  and  are  in  some  sort  ot  subjection  to  hnn; 
while  the  higher  spiritual  creation,  the  angelic,  has  in  common  with  man 
its  attainment  of  the  last  end.  This  argues  a  certain  appropriatene>s  ni  th( 
universal  Cause  of  all  creatures  taking  to  Himself  in  unity  of  person  that 
creature  wdiereby  he  is  more  reatiilv  m  touch  with  all  the  rest  ot  creation. 

4.  Sin  in  man  admits  of  expiation,  because  man's  choice  is  not  immova- 
bly hxed  on  its  object,  but  mav  be  perverted  trom  goovl  to  evil,  and  from 
evil  brought  back  to  good;  and  the  like  is  the  case  ot  man's  reason,  which, 
gathering  the  truth  from  sensible  appearances  and  sign>,  can  tind  its  wav  to 
either  side  of  a  conclusion.  But  an  angel  has  a  hxed  di>cernment  ot  things 
through  simple  intuition;  and  as  he  is  hxed  in  his  apprehension,  so  he  is 
fixed  also  in  his  choice.  Hence  he  does  not  either  take  to  evil  at  all  ;  or  if 
he  does  not  take  to  evil,  he  takes  to  it  irrevocably,  and  hi^  sin  admits  ot  ii. 
expiation.  Since  then  the  expiation  of  sin  was  the  chiet  cause  ot  the  Incarna- 
tion, it   was  more   htting  for   human  nature   than  tor  angelic   nature  to  he 

assumed  by  God. 

7.  Though  all  created  good  is  a  small  thing,  compared  with  the  divine 
goodness,  still  there  can  be  nothing  greater  in  creation  than  the  salvation  of 
the  rational  creature,  wdiich  consists  m  the  enjoyment  of  that  divine  good- 
ness. And  since  the  salvation  of  man  has  tollowetl  tVom  the  Incarnation  of 
God,  it  cannot  be  said  that  that  Incarnation  has  brought  oidy  slight  [^r-fit 
to  the  world.  Nor  need  all  men  be  saved  by  the  Incarnation,  but  the\  or;l\ 
who  by  taith  and  the  sacraments  of  faith  adhere  to  the  Incarnation. 

8.  The  Incarnation  was  manifested  to  man  by  siithcient  evidences.  There 
is  no  more  fitting  way  of  manifesting  Godhead  than  by  the  pertormance  of 
afts  proper  to  God.  Now  it  is  proper  to  God  to  be  able  to  change  the  curse 
of  nature  {juiturw  leges),  by  doing  something  above  that  nature  ot  which 
Himself  is  the  author.  Works  over-riding  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  [opera 
qiue  supra  leges  naturce Jiunt)  are  the  aptest  evidences  of  divine  being.  Such 
works  Christ  did;  and  by  these  works  He  argued  His  Divinity.  When  asked, 
Art  thou  he  that  is  to  eome'^  He  replied,  The  hlirul  stw  the  lame  Mpal{,  the  lepers 
are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  rise  again  (Luke  vii,  22).*  And  if  itbesaui 

man  ;  and  '  necdhil'  a.  the  central   part   of  a  divine  mu.h    mor-   (i.>d.     Th-    force-   of    physical    nature, 

dispensation,   which    however    in    itself  was   not   an  were   th-v   <'n  low.-d    with    o)n^ooiiMic  ^  vvould  rc- 

absolute  nece>.ity  (Cf.  B.  II,  Chap.  XX\'III).  gard  all  mcn'^  minipulation-  of  nature  a^  miraculous: 

*  Miracles  show  tliat  physical  nature,  the  a>mos  a   house  would   be  a  miraJ.c  to  tlicm   or  a   railway, 

of  necessary  cause  and  etfcd,'  IS  not  everything;  that  Geology    does    not    huild    railwav^,    nor   gravitation 

some  cause  of  another  order  has  stept  in' to  alter  the  cathedraU.  There  Mmd  auA  Will  ha^  come  m.  Ciod 

effect  from  what   it  would   have   been,  and   physical  too.  ha^  Mind  and  Wili  and  Power,  beyond  that  of 

causes  alone  operated.   Such  a  cau.e  is  man  himself,  man;  and  a  mira.le    ^how^   it.    A   miradc   d(;cs  not 
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rh-it  the  -ame  miracles  have  been  wrought  by  others,  we  must  observe  that 
(^jiri>t  worketi  them  in  a  very  ditFerent  and  more  divine  way.  Others  are  said 
to  ha\e  wrought  miracles  by  prayer,  but  Christ  wrought  them  bv  command, 
as  of  H'^  '^^'^'^  power.  \m\  He  not  only  wrought  them  Himself,  but  He 
.r|\  c  to  others  the  power  of  working  the  same  and  even  greater  miracles;  and 
they  worked  them  at  the  mere  invocation  ot  the  name  of  Christ.  And  not 
(.nlv  corporal  miracles,  but  spiritual  miracles,  were  w^rought  through  Christ 
and  at  the  invocation  <A  His  name:  the  Holy  Ghost  w^as  given,  hearts  were 
-ct  on  tire  with  tlivine  love,  minds  were  suddenly  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of 'Jiivme  thiiiLns,  ami  the  tongues  of  the  simple  were  rendered  eloquent  to 
propose  the  diN'ine  truth  to  men   (Heb.  ii,  3,  4). 

i).  Human  nature  is  so  conditioned  as  not  to  be  apt  to  be  led  to  perfec- 
tion i.t  once;  but  it  must  be  leei  bv  the  hand  through  stages  of  imperfection, 
so  to  arrive  at  pertection  at  last,  as  we  see  in  the  training  of  children.  If 
irreat  and  unheartl-of  truths  wxTe  proposed  to  a  multitude,  they  would  not 
gra-ii  tliem  immediately:  their  only  chance  is  to  become  accustomed  to  such 
truths  bv  mastering  lesser  truths  first.  Thus  it  was  fitting  for  the  human  race 
to  receive  their  hr^t  instruction  in  the  things  of  salvation  by  light  and  rudi- 
mentary lessons  (levia  et  minora  documenta),  delivered  by  the  patriarchs,  the 
law  and  the  prophets;  and  that  hnally  in  the  consummation  of  ages  the  per- 
lect  doctrine  of  Christ  should  be  set  forth  on  earth.  IVhen  the  fulness  of  ti??ie 
ivas  come,  God  sent  his  Son  (Gal.  iv,  4).  'The  law  ivas  our  pedagogue  unto  Christ, 
hut  ///11^  iCt'  arc  no  longer  under  a  pcedagogue  (Gal.  iii,  24,  25).* 

12.  It  was  not  expedient  for  the  Incarnate  God  in  this  world  to  live  in 
wealth  .md  high  honour:  hrst,  because  the  objedt  of  His  coming  was  to  with- 
draw the  minds  of  men  from  their  attachment  to  earthly  things,  and  to  raise 
them  to  things  heavenly,  for  which  purpose  He  found  it  necessary  to  draw 
inePi  by  His  example  to  a  contempt  of  riches:  secondly,  because  if  He  had 
ahountied  in  riches,  antl  liad  been  set  in  some  high  position,  His  divine 
(inings  would  have  been  ascribed  rather  to  secular  power  than  to  the  virtue 
ot  the  Divinity.  This  indeed  forms  the  most  efficacious  argument  of  His 
Dixinitv,  that  wdthout  aid  of  secular  power  He  has  changed  the  whole 
woiid  t(U-  the  better.'!' 

I  1,.    Ciod\  commandment  to  men  is  of  works  of  virtue;  and  the  more 

perfectly  any  one  performs  an  act  of  virtue,  the  more  he  obeys  God.  Now  of 

all  virtues  charity  is  the  chief:  all  others  are  referred  to  it.  Christ's  obedience 

to  God  consisted  most  of  all  in  His  perfect  fulhlment  o^  the  act  of  charity: 

for  grra/er  charity  than  this  no  man  hath^  that  a  man  lay  down  his  lije  for  his 

friends  (John  xv,   i  :^). 

15.  Though  God  has  no  wish  for  the  death  of  men,  yet  He  has  a  wish 
tor  virtue;  and  by  virtue  man  meets  death  bravely,  and  exposes  himself  to 
danger  of  death  for  charity.  Tluis  God  had  a  wish  for  the  death  of  Christ, 
inasmuch  as  Christ  took  upon  Himself  that  death  out  oi  charity,  and  bravely 
enchired  it. 

clash  with  'nature';  hut  evidences  that  what  we  call  cute  the  entjuiry,  which  did  not  occur  to  St  Thomas, 

'nature'    i.  not   all   the   power   that   is.    People   who  what  development   Christianit;.'   had  attained   in  the 

believe  in  nature,  physical   nature,  and   nothing   but  apobtolic  age,  and  how  it  further  unfolded   itself  in 

physical  nature,  will  not  hear  of  miracle-.    But  what  the  centuries  that  followed. 

is  there  in  physical  nature  to  assure  them   that  such  t  Not   however  without   considerable   aid    from 

nature  l^  .ill   \w   all,  and   that   there   is   nothing   be-  the    secular   power    since   the  da}s    ot    Constantine 

)ond   It.'  downwards.   And  it  is  the  common   dodrine  of  the 

St   Tnomas    here   recognises  that    Christianity  schools  that  the  aid  of  secular  power  is  necessary  for 

t'ould  but  develop  dowly.  It  remains  for  us  to  prose-  the  svell-being  of  the  Church. 
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17.  It  is  well  said  that  Christ  wished  to  sutler  the  death  of  the  cross  in 
order  to  Lfive  an  example  <>f  huniilitv.  The  \irtue  nt  huinihtv  consists  in 
keeping  oneself  within  one's  own  h(UinclN  n^t  reaehniL^  out  to  ttiin^--  .iliuve 
one,  but  subniittinii;  to  one's  superior.  Thu>  huniiht\  eannot  hetn  God,  who 
has  no  buperior,  hut  is  above  all.  Whenever  auv  one  suhjeets  himseU  out  of 
humility  to  an  equal  or  anv  inferior,  that  i>  because  he  take-  that  equ.d  or 
inferior  to  be  h\>  superior  in  M)me  respect.  Thou-h  then  the  \irtue  ot  huniilit\ 
cannot  attach  to  Christ  m  His  di\ine  nature,  yet  it  inav  attach  to  linn  in 
his  human  nature.  And  \\\^  di\init\  render-  Hi-  humilitv  all  the  more  praise- 
worthy: for  the  diiiuity  of  the  oer-on  add^  to  the  merit  ot  humilitv;  and 
there  can  be  no  irreater  diu;nity  to  a  man  than  his  being  Ciod.  Hence  tlic 
hio-hest  praise  attaches  to  the  humility  of  the  Man  Ciod,  who,  to  wean  men's 
hearts  from  worldly  udory  to  the  love  of  di\  ine  udory,  chose  to  endure  a  death 
of  no  ordinary  sort,  but  a  eleath  of  the  deepe-t  ignominy. 

19.  It  Wii's  necessary  for  Christ  to  sufUr  (Luke  wiv,  46),  p.ot  only  to  ad'ord 
an  example  ot  braving  death  tor  the  love  of  truth,  but  also  tor  the  expiation 
of  the  sins  of  other  men;  which  expiation  He  made  by  His  own  -inle-s  Self 
choosing  to  sutler  the  death  due  to  sin,  and  so  satisfying  tor  others  by  taking 
on  Hirnself  the  penalty  due  to  others.  And  though  the  sole  grace  ot  God  is 
sufficient  for  the  forudveness  of  sins,  neverthele--  in  the  process  ot  that  torgixc- 
ness  something  is  required  on  his  part  to  wliom  the  -in  is  t(U-given,  nanie!\, 
to  ot^er  satistaction  to  him  whom  he  has  otlended.-'-"  And  because  men  could 
not  do  this  f)r   themselves,  Christ  did  it  f  )r  all,  sutfering  a  voluntary  death 

for  charity. 

20.  Although  when  it  is  a  question  (^f  punishing  sins,  he  mu-t  be  puni-hed 
who  has  sinned,  nevertheless,  when  it  is  a  question  ot  making  satistaction, 
one  may  bear  ancuher's  penalty.  Wdien  [nmishment  is  intiicted  tor  sm,  hi- 
iniquity  is  put  inti)  the  scale  wh(^  has  sinned:  but  when  satisfaction  1-  made 
by  the  offender's  voluntary  taking  upon  him-elf  a  penalty  to  appea-e  hnn 
whom  he  has  otTended,  account  is  taken  m  that  case  of  the  atlection  ami  -ood 
will  of  him  who  makes  the  satisfaction.  And  this  appears  best  in  tl\e  c.i-e  of 
one  taking  upon  himself  a  penalty  instead,  ot  another,  and  (iod  accepting  tlic 
satisfaction  of  one  h)r  another  (B.  Ill,  Chap.  CLIX  ad  Jin.)  f 

25.  Though  the  death  of  Chri-t  is  sulhcient  -atisfaction  for  original  sin, 
there  is  nothing  incongruous  in  the  miserie-  consequent  \  upon  original  -m 
remaining  in  all  men,  even  in  those  who  are  made  partakers  ot  the  redemp- 
tion of  Christ.  It  was  a  ht  and  advantageous  arrangement  for  the  puiu-h- 
ment  §  to  remain  after  the  guilt  was  taken  away: — hrst,  for  the  cc^itorimty 

•  Where  sandifying  grare  i^  given,  ^in  i.  forgiven:       <a>  :  '  1  ua>  a  hu.!  m  Juing  a>   I   did,  and   now  I  sec 
but  sanctifying  grace  would  not  he  given  to  any  man, 
if  Christ  had  not  made  satisfaction  to  lii>  Father  U)X 
the  sin  of  all   mankind.    Sanctifying  grace  is  in  fad 
the  forgiveness  ot  sin. 

t  VVhat  St  Thomas  here  calls   '  satisfaction,'  an- 


my  folly  and  r(  pent  of  it':  the  satisfadion  that 
Christ  made  becomes  available  for  that  man,  and 
according  to  the  nature  uf  his  sorrow  he  is  either 
forgiven  or  on  the  road  to  forgivene--. 

:  These  pa-nr.litr.tn  cotiserucntn,    a>    St    Thomas 


swers  tliirlv  well  to  the   French  amrnJe  honorable   As      calls  them,— dc.uh.     itt-iing,  dulncss  of  heart,  con- 


St  Thomas  here  teaches,  it  is  not  correct,  \\\  the 
strictest  theological  parlance,  to  sa\'  tiiat  Chri-t  was 
'punished'  for  the  sin^  of  the  world.  Cireat  authori- 
ties may  speak  popularly  and  loo-.ely  on  this  as  on 
other  topic-;.  But  m  strict  the(3logy  we  say  that  Chri-t 
made  the  amende  honcrahlf  for  the  ^m-  ut  all  His 
brethren,  and  that  m  the  manner  mo-t  hunnhatin^-, 
painful,  and  co-tly  to  Himvcif  When  an}'  -inner, 
identifying  himself  with  tiis  amende  honorable  and 
satisfaction  of  his  Saviour,  cries  with  Hun:  '  Father, 
forgive  me,  for  I   knew  not  what  I   did';  that  i-  to 


cupiscence,-'are  no  longer  pun.shjn- nt-,  after  bap- 
t  Ml).  The  Church  has  condemned  the  proposition, 
that  "all  his  life  huig  a  man  ought  to  do  penance 
for  original  sin"  (l)enzingcr,  A'n. /^.'r.'..r  ",  ",  '  '  7")- 
§  I'hat  is  to  say,  it  wa-  originally  a  punishment, 
and  after  l>apti-m  -till  r-niair.s  a  m:-ery:  ^t.  Council 
of  IVent,  Se-^.  ;,  Can.  ^.  It  is  to  be  o!-cr\cd  that 
exeinptiuM  from  the-e  miseries  is  not  due  to  nun^ 
they  go  with  human  nature,  as  such,  unless  Ood 
grants  an  exemption,  as  He  did  to  trie  tir.-^t  man, 
who  sinned  and  lost  it. 
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of  the  fntht\il  with  Christ,  as  of  members  with  their  head,  that  as  Christ 
endured  many  sulFerings,  so  His  faithful  should  be  subjedl  to  sufferings,  and 
so  arrive  at  immortality,  as  the  Apostle  says:  If  ive  suffer  with  him^  so  that  we 
he  glorified  with  him  (R<>m.  viii,  17): — secondly,  because  if  men  coming  to 
Chri-t  gained  immediate  exemption  from  death  and  suffering,  many  men 
would  conie  rather  tor  these  corpcjral  benehts  than  for  spiritual  goods,  con- 
trary to  the  intenti(in  ot  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world  to  draw  men  from 
the  love  of  corporal  things  to  spiritual  things: — thirdly,  because  this  sudden 
iini\issibilitv  ami  immortality  would  in  a  manner  compel  men  to  receive  the 
t.uth  of  Christ,  and  so  the  merit  ot  faith  would  be  lost. 

26.  liach  individual  must  seek  the  remedies  that  make  for  his  own  salva- 
tion. T!ie  death  of  Christ  is  a  universal  cause  of  salvation,  as  the  sin  of  the 
tir-t  man  was  a  unix'crsal  cause  ot  damnation.*  But  there  is  need  of  a  special 
application  to  each  individual  tor  the  individual  to  share  in  the  efFeft  of  a 
universal  cause. f  The  elTect  ot  the  sin  of  our  first  parent  reaches  each  indi- 
\uiual  thrnu''h  his  carnal  ori<nn.  The  eflect  of  the  death  of  Christ  reaches 
each  indi\idual  by  his  spiritual  regeneration,  whereby  he  is  conjoined  and  in 
a  manner  incorporated  with  Christ. 


CHAP  TER  L    Thai  07'iginal  Sin  is  trans7nitted fr07n  our  First 

Parent  to  his  Posterity 

THIS  expressly  appears  trom  the  words  of  the  Apostle:  As  by  one  man 
an  ici/ne  into  the  worlds  and  h\  sin  deaths  so  death  passed  on  to  all  ?nen^ 
seeing  tlhit  all  hiive  sinned  (Rom.  \',  I  2).  J  It  cannot  be  said  that  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world  by  way  of  imitation,  because  in  that  inter- 
[Metatioii  sin  would  ha\e  reached  only  to  those  who  imitate  the  first  man  in 
binning;  and  since  by  sin  death  came  into  the  world,  death  would  reach  only 
tho<;e  who  sin  in  the  likeness  of  the  first  iTian  that  sinned.  But  to  exclude 
this  interpretation  the  Apostle  adds:  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses  even 
over  those  who  did  not  sm  in  the  Idleness  of  the  transgression  of  Adam.  The  Apostle's 
meaning  therefore  was  not  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  in 
the  way  of  imitation,  but  in  the  way  of  origin. 

Moreover,  the  common  custom  of  the  Church  is  to  administer  baptism 
to  new-born  children.  But  there  would  be  no  purpose  in  such  administra- 
tion, unless  there  w^ere  sin  in  them.  If  it  is  said  that  the  purpose  of  infant 
baptism  is  not  the  cleansing  of  sin,  but  the  arriving  at  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  saying  is  nonsensical.  They  who  say  so,  appeal  to  our  Lord's  words: 
in /ess  a  man  he  horn  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
{mgdom  d  God  (John  iii,  5). 5^  The  fact  is,  no  one  is  excluded  from  the  king- 
Damnation   here  means  exclusion  from  hea\en       mcnt    was    defeated   by    Adam's  sin.   Consequently 


and  the  supernatural  happiness  de-^.ribcd  m  B.  Ill, 
Chapp.  LXl-LXIII. 

t  rhu-  w.uer-pipc- ha\c  to  be  laid  down  to  each 
house  for  th.u  hou-e  to  -hare  the  benctit-  of  that 
universal  cause  oi  water  supply,  the  city  rc-ervoir^. 

♦  The  torus  dassuui  in  Si  ripture  on  original  sin, 
Romans  v,  12-21,  i-  fully  u.n-;dcrcd  m  my  Srtn  on 
St  Taul,  pp.  340-34-. 

^  No  one  ciUlt-  the  kingdom  of  Uod  except  he 
have  sanctifying  grace.  God's  tir-t  arrangement  ua- 
to  give  sanctifying  grace  to  every  man  m  tlie  moment 
when  He  created  the  man's  rational  <oul.  To  speak 
Ai  v^c  should  speak  of  a  human  scheme,  this  arrangc- 


upon  that  sin,  God  arranged  to  give  sandifying 
grace,  ordinarily,  not  in  creation,  but  in  baptism. 
Before  baptism,  the  infant  is  devoid  of  sanditying 
grace.  That  void  is  not  a  mere  negation,  it  is  a  priva- 
tion: for  it  i-  an  absence  of  that  which  the  child 
ought  to  have,  if  it  is  to  answer  to  it<  Maker's  de- 
sign oi  leading  all  mankind  to  grace  and  the  vision 
of  Himself  Whence  this  privation?  Through  the 
sin  of  Adam,  the  head  and  representative  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  therefore  of  that  child.  This  privation 
of  sandifying  grace,  as  traceable  to  the  sin  of  the 
first  parent,  is  original  sin  in  that  child. 
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dom  of  God  except  tor  some  tank.  For  the  end  of  every  rati(Mial  creature  is 
to  arrive  at  happiness;  which  happiness  can  he  onlv  in  the  kingdom  ot  God; 
which  kingdom  again  is  nt)thing  el>e  than  the  organised  bociety  ot  tho^e  who 
enjovthevisionof  God,in  which  true  happinessconsists  (B.  Ill,  C'ha[\  LXIII).* 
But  nothinif  fails  to  Lrain  its  end  except  throui^h  some  fault  or  Haw.  Ir  then 
unbaptised  children  cannot  arrive  at  the  kingdom  ot  Cn)d,  we  mu>t  say  that 
there  is  some  fault,  daw,  or  bin  in  them. 


CHAPTERS  LI,  Lll-Ar^umtyirs  ^o^a/'/jsr  Orlg/'/ni/  S/;/,ic/t/j 

Replies 

CHAP.  LIT — Before  dealing  with  ohjeclions,  we   must    premise   tint 
there  are  apparent    in  mankind  certain  probable  signs  ot  oriL!,inal  sin, 
as   we   can    argue   fault    tVom    ju-nalty.    Now    the    hunian    race  gene- 
rally suffers  various  penalties,  corporal  and  >piritual.  Among  corporal  penal- 
ties the  chief  is  death,  to  which  all  the  other^  lead  up,  as  hunger,  thirst,  and 
the  like.  Among  spiritual  penaltie>  the  chief  i^  the   weak   hold   that   reason 
takes  of  man,  so  that  man  with  ditFiculty  arrives  at  the  knowledge  ot  truth, 
easily  falls  into  error,  and   cannot   altogether  surmount    his  bestial  appetites, 
but  often  has  his  mind  clouded   by  them.  St^me  one  may  say  that   thevc  ik- 
feds,  corpc^ral  and  spiritual,  are  not    penal,  but  natural.    But    h)oking  at   the 
thing  rightly,  and  supposing  divine  providence,  which  to  all  \arietie^  ot  per- 
fection   has   adapted    subjects    a\M    to  take  up  each  variety,'!'  we  may  t(.rn\  a 
fairly  probable  conjecture  that  God,  m  uniting  the  higher  nature  ot  the  soul 
to  the  lower  nature  of  the  bodv,  had    the  intention  that    the  t(^rmer   should 
control  the  latter;  and  further  intended  to  remove,  by  His  special  and  su[^er- 
natural  providence,  any  impediment  to  such  control  arising  out  ot  any  tietec't 
of  nature.  Thus,  as  the  rational  soul    is  of  a  higher  nature  than  the  bidx.  it 
might   be  suppc^sed  that  such  would    be  the  terms  of  the  union  ot    the  soul 
with  the  bodv,  that  nothing  could    possibly  be    in  the  body  contrary  to   the 
soul  whereby  the  body  lives;  and  in  like  manner,  as  reason  in  man  i^  associa- 
ted with  sensitive  appetite  and  other  sensitive  pinvers,  it  might  be  expected 
that   reason  would    not   be    hampered    by  those  sensitive  powers,  but    rather 
would  rule  them.  In  accordance  with  these  natural   anticipatu^ns,  we   l.i\   it 
down,  according   to  the  doctrine  oi  faith,  that    the   original   constitution  of 
man  was  such  that,  so  long  as  his  reason  was  >ubject  to  Cioii,  his  lower  tacul- 
ties  served   him  without  demur,  and    no   bodily  impediment  could  standi   ni 
the  way  of  his  body  obeying  him,  God   and    His  grace  sup[dving  whatever 
was  wanting  in  nature  to  the  achievement  of  this  result.  But  when  hi>  reason 
turned  away  from  God,  his  lower  powers  revolted  troni  reason ;  and  his  body 
became  subject  to  passions  contrary  to  the  [rational]  lite  that  is  bv  the  soul. 


Thus  then,  though  it  may  be  admitted   that   these  c 


efects  are  natural,  it  we 


look  at  human  nature  on  its  lower  side;  nevertheless,  it  we  consider  dnn.c 
providence  and  the  dignity  of  the  higher  portion  of  human  nature,  we  ha\e 
a  fairly  probable  ground    for  arguing   that   these  detects  are  penal.  'I  hus  we 


•  Under-CinJ,  '  in  the  prevont.  order  of  provi- 
dence,' not  in  that  possible,  but  unrcilised  order  oi 
mere  nature,  in  which  God  never  intends  to  r.ii'^c 
His  rational  creature  to  gra^e  and  beatific  vi-ion. 
Cf.  B.  Ill,  Chap.  L,  with  notc>.  In  the  order  of 
mere  nature,  what  Cath(j!ic  divines  now  undcr^tand 
by  'original  sm  '  would  have  been  an   impo->?ibilit)-. 


Of  thi-  ditfieult  doctrine  of  original  sm,  the  bc>t 
Knghsh  expoMtion  i~  in  the  K>-ay  on  the  Immacu- 
late Conception    m    the  late    Father  Harper's  TlilU 

t'^rough  the   Truth,  Fir-t  Series. 

t  Or  for  every  torm    tiA^  prepared   matter  apt  to 
reeeivc  that  torm. 
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may  gather  the  interence  [a  priori^  that  the  human  race  must  have  been  in- 
fccleJ  with  some  sin  from  its  first  origin.  Now^  we  may  answer  the  argu- 
nients  to  the  contrary. 

Arg.  1.  The  s'ju  shall  Wj!  hear  the  iniquity  of  his  father  (Ezech.  xviii,  20). 

Repiv  I.  There  is  a  difference  between  what  affects  one  individual  and 
what  atfects  the  nature  of  a  whole  species:  for  by  partaking  in  the  species 
many  men  are  as  one  man,  as  Porphyry  says.  The  sin  then  that  belongs  to 
one  individual  is  not  imputable  to  another  individual,  unless  he  sins  too, 
because  the  one  is  personally  distinct  from  the  other.  But  any  sin  touching 
the  specific  nature  itselt  may  without  difficulty  be  propagated  from  one  to 
another,  as  the  specific  nature  is  imparted  by  one  to  others  [by  generation].* 
Since  sin  is  an  e\'il  ot  rational  nature,  and  evil  is  a  privation  of  good,  we 
must  consider  ot  what  good  the  privation  is,  in  order  to  decide  whether  the 
sin  in  cjuestion  belongs  to  our  common  nature,  or  is  the  particular  sin  of 
a  private  intiividual.  The  actual  sins  then,  that  are  commonly  committed  by 
men,  take  away  some  good  from  the  person  of  the  sinner,  such  as  grace  and 
the  line  order  ot  the  parts  of  his  soul:  hence  they  are  personal,  and  not  im- 
putable to  a  second  partv  beyond  the  one  person  of  the  sinner.  But  the  first 
sin  o\  the  first  man  not  only  robbed  the  sinner  of  his  private  and  personal 
good,  namelv,  grace  and  the  due  order  of  his  soul,  but  also  took  aw^ay  a  good 
that  belonged  to  the  common  nature  of  mankind.  According  to  the  original 
constitution  of  this  nature,  the  lower  powers  were  perfectly  subjedt  to  reason, 
reason  to  God,  and  the  body  to  the  soul,  God  supplying  by  grace  what  was 
wanting  t(^  this  perfection  bv  nature.  This  benefit,  which  by  some  is  called 
'original  justice,'!  was  conferred  on  the  first  man  in  such  sort  that  it  should 
he  propagated  by  him  to  posterity  along  with  human  nature.  But  when  by 
the  sin  ot  the  first  man  reason  withdrew  from  its  subjeclion  to  God,  the 
conbec|uence  was  a  loss  of  the  perfect  subjection  of  the  lower  powers  to 
reason,  and  ot  the  body  to  the  soul, — and  that  not  only  in  the  first  sinner, 
f)ut  the  same  cc)mm()n  tlefect  has  come  down  to  posterity,  to  whom  original 
justice  would  otherwise  have  descended.  Thus  then  the  sin  of  the  first  man, 
from  whom,  according  to  the  dotlrine  of  faith,  all  other  men  are  descended, 
was  at  once  a  pers^jual  sin,  inasmuch  as  it  deprived  that  first  man  of  his  own 
}M-ivate  good,  and  also  a  sin  f  nature  [peccatum  naturale)^  inasmuch  as  it  took 
away  from  that  man,  and  consequently  from  his  posterity,  a  benefit  conferred 
upon  the  whole  of  human  nature. |  This  defedt,  entailed  upon  other  men  by 
their  first  parent,  has  in  those  other  men  the  character  of  a  fault,  inasmuch 
as  all  men  are  counted  one  man  by  participation  in  a  common  nature.  This 

A;]  this  would  be  clearer  if  Averroc-'>  theory  t  Here  is  a  definition  carefull)- to  note.  'Original 

were  tenable,  of  one  common  human  mind,  or  soul,  justice,'  according  to  St  Thomas,  is  the  '  perfed  sub- 
one  common  psychic  stock,  as  it  were,  sprouting  out  jedtion  of  man's  lower  powers  to  his  reason,  of  his 
into    various   branches,    or   personalities,   sometliing       reason    to  God,   and   of  his  body   to   his  soul.'   He 

marks  off  'grace,'  i.e.,  sanctifying  grace,  from 
'original  justice.'  'Original  justice'  then  implies 
freedom  from  concupiscence,  from  folly,  and  from 
bodily  weakness  and  incapacity  of  all  sorts.  A  man 
in  original  justice  would  have  no  difficulty  in  banish- 
ing from  his  mind  thoughts  that  he  recognised  as 
foolish  and  undesirable.  He  would  have  absolute  con- 
trol over  his  emotions  and  passions. 

I  From  the  context  it  is  apparent  that  this  '  bene- 
fit '  is  the  '  benefit,'  above  mentioned,  of  'original 
justice.' 


like  an  aquatic  plant,  with  inai^.y  head<  showing 
above  water,  and  these  distind,  but  all  meeting  in 
one  root  under  water.  Then  we  might  argue  that 
the  common  stock  remained  infecled  with  original 
sm,  though  inJr%iduals  were  cleansed.  The  theory 
IS,  I  suppose,  utterly  untenable;  or,  if  there  i^  any 
truth  in  it,  it  is  a  truth  that  no  man  hitherto 
has  been  able  to  formulate  without  grave  and 
dangerous  error.  We  cannot  iinpute  ^ueh  a  notion  to 
the  great  opponent  of  AvcrroiMii.  Hut  St  Thomas's 
distindfion  between  nature  and  prrion  in  this  con- 
nexion would  be  plainer,  and  his  whole  argument 
more  tclhr.g,  on  Averroistic  princ  ,ples.  See  hi;-  own 
remark  on  Averroism  in  Chap.  XLI. 
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sin  is  voluntarv  bv  the  will  of  our  hvA  parent,  ;i>  the  ac'tion  ot  the  liand  has 
the  chanicler  of.i  tauh  from  the  will  i>t'  the  prinu'  mo\c\\  rea-on.  in  a  sin 
of  nature  different  men  are  eounted  part-  nt"  a  eonmion  nature,  like  the 
different  parts  of  one  man  in  a  pi-rsr.juil  siu.'^ 

An^.  5.  What  is  natural  i>  no  sin,  a^  it  i..  not  the  mole's  fault   tor  henig 

blind. 

Reply  5.  The  defects  above  menti(MTed  are  transmitted  bv  natural  (^n-in, 
inasmuch  as  nature  is  destitute  of  the  aid  uf  grace,  which  had  been  conterred 
upon  nature  in  our  first  parent,  and  wa>  meant  to  pa--  trom  him  to  posterity 
along  with  nature;  and,  inasmuch  a-  thi-  de>tituti(>n  ha>  ari>en  trom  a 
voluntary  sin,  the  defedt  so  consequent  come-  to  bear  the  character  of 
a  fault.  Thuh  the>e  defects  are  at  (.nee  (////./^'.v,  a-  referred  to  their  first 
principle,  which  i>  the  sin  of  Adam;  and  natiiral,  as  referred  to  a  nature  now  ' 
destitute  [of  original  justice]. 

Arg.  6.  A  defect  in  a  work  ^A    nature    happen-   onlv  through    deted  of 

some  natural  principle. 

Reply  6.  There  is  a  defect  of  principle,  namelv,  of  the  gratuitous  gift 
bestowed  on  human  nature  in  its  fir>t  creation;  which  gift  wa-  m  a  maimer 
'natural'  not  that  it  was  caused  bv  the  principle-  ot  nature,  but  becau-e  it 
was  given  to  man  to  be  propagated  along  with  his  nature. 

Ar^.  9.  The  good  of  nature  is  not  taken  away  bv  sin:  hence  even  in 
devils  "their  natural  excellences  remain.  Therefore  the  origin  ot  human 
generation,  which  i^  an  act  of  nature,  cannot  have  been  vitiated  by  mu. 

Rcpl\  9.  Bv  ^in  there  is  not  taken  away  tVom  man  the  good  ot  nature 
which  belongs' to  hi>  natural  >pecies,  but  a  good  kA  nature  which  was  -uper- 

added  bv  grace. f 

10.  The  gift,  not  belonging  to  the  es-ence  ^^\  the  species,  was  neverthe- 
less bestowed' bv  God  gratuitously  on  the  hr^t  man,  that  tVom  him  it  mi-lit 
pass  to  the  entire  species:  in  like  manner  the  bin,  which  ib  the  privation  ot 
that  gift,  pasbcs  to  the  entire  species. 

11.  Though  bv  the  >acranientb  of  grace  one  i-  -o  cleansed  trom  or]gir,al 
sin  that  it  is  not  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault, — and  thi-  i^  what  is  meant  hy 
savinL^  that  he  is  personally  delivered  tVom  that  -in, — vet  he  i- not  altogetb.er 

al  ?in 


healed;!  and  therefore  by  the  act  ot   natin\' 


I.e.,  ot 


generation]  origin 


... ,^  ^  .  ■  y       i 

is  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  Thus  then  in  the  human  procreant,  con-uierea 

•  The  difficultv  of  this  interesting  p.i-age  is  its  t  An  axiom  of  the  first  importance  in  arguing 

seemini^    to  rl.icc  original  sin   in    the  privation    of      with   a  Calvinist   or  a    fanscnist,  or  any  other  who 

"  ^  "  ...  .  '  .  .  ,1  •■.1.1  . :„        J«or^*>r-ltplV 


original  justice,  as  above  Jctined:  whereas  baptism, 
cleansing  a-^  it  does  from  original  sin,  does  not  im- 
part original  justice,  but  sandifying  grace.  Original 
sin  is  the  privation  of  sanctifying  grace,  under  the  ex- 
planation^ given  in  note,  p.  379.  God's  sentence  upon 
Adam  ha>  worked  like  an  attainder  upon  a  nobleman 
guilty  of  treason.  The  title  is  taken  away  from  the 

familv.  We  are  hv  nature  and  birth  a  family  of  com- 
'  '  -  I 

moners  ;^iid  worse  than  t  oinir^oner^,  tor  wc  ought  to 

be  noble,  and  arc  not,  because  of  the  hran.i  ot  trea  o-.i 
resting  upon  our  raee.  So  ue  are  nKia  (^vrrti  ofr/fir 
(Eph.  ii,  T,):  we  are  born  in  disgrace  with  God.  Our 
nobility  come-,  with  our  baptism,  and  consists  in  the 
sanclifying  grace  given  in  that  Sacrament;  not  in 
♦original  justice,'  wliii.h  -hall  not  he  restored  to  our 
race  till  the  day  of  the  re-iirreotion  ot  the  just. 

There  i>  no  Jitii.alty  in  the  text  of  K/.cchiel, 
which  refers  to  the  mh-  of  the  people  to  •.'.  hom  the 
prophet  was  sent;  and  describe-  the  proviJeiKc  of 
God,  not  over  .Adam,  but  over  hi-  po-terity. 


will  maintain  that  *  human  nature  is  desperately 
wicked,'  or  that  'all  the  virtues  of  philosophers  are 
vices,'  or  that  there  is  no  virtue  which  is  not 
supernatural. 

X  Non  tamen  totaliter  sanatur.  Though  there  is 
nothing  in  this  passage  of  St  Thomas  inconsistent 
with  the  Council  of  Trent,  Se^<;.  ;,  Can.  5,  :>till  I 
scarcely  think  that  the  Saint  wouKl  hase  written  this 
phrase  had  that  canon  been  frame  J  in  his  time.  The 
Council  insists  on  the  axiom  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  baptised  that  God  hates  (/«  renath  nihil  Oiiit'Dcus). 

But  waiving  the  question  of  language  and  iormu- 
larics,  St  Thomas  here  stands  on  two  athrmations 
which  every  Catholic  must  athrm  with  him:  (0 
that  the  baptised  Christian,  though  cleansed  from 
original  sin,  is  not  endowed  with  '  original  justice, 
as  above  defined:  (2)  that  the  children  of  baptised 
parents  are  conceived  and  U;rn  in  original  sin. 
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as  ?i  person,  there  i>  no  original  sin;  and  there  may  very  w^ell  be  no  actual  sin 
in  the  act  of  procreation:  -till,  inasmuch  as  the  procreant  is  a  natural  prin- 
cii^le  of  procreation,  the  inteCfion  of  original  sin,  as  regards  the  Jiature^  re- 
niaiub  \\\  him  and  in  hib  procreative  adt.* 


T 


CH.\PTER  VNV-Oflhc  Need  of  Sacrajnenis 

HE  death  of  Christ  is  the  universal  cause  of  man's  salvation:  but  a 
unixcrsal  cause  has  to  be  applied  to  particular  effects.  Thus  it  was 
found  necessary  tor  certain  remedies  to  be  administered  to  men  by 
way  ^A  bringing  Christ's  death  into  proximate  connexion  with  them.  Such 
rcmcdie-  are  the  Sacraments  ot  the  Church.  And  these  remedies  had  to  be 
adm  nistered  with  certain  visible  signs: — first,  because  God  provides  for  man, 
a-  tor  other  beings,  according  to  his  condition;  and  it  is  the  condition  of 
inaifs  nature  to  be  led  through  sensible  things  to  things  spiritual  and  intel- 
ligible: secondlv,  l)ecause  instruments  must  be  proportioned  to  the  prime 
cause;  anil  the  prime  and  universal  cause  of  man's  salvation  is  the  Word  In- 
carnate: it  wa^  comenient  therefore  that  the  remedies,  through  which  that 
universal  cause  reaches  men,  should  resemble  the  cause  in  this,  that  divine 
power  work^  invisiblv  through  visible  signs. 

Herebv  is  excluded  the  error  of  certain  heretics,  w^ho  wish  all  visible 
sacramental  signs  swept  awav;  and  no  wonder,  for  they  take  all  visible  things 
to  be  of  their  own  nature  evil,  and  the  work  of  an  evil  author  (B.  Ill, 
Chap.  XV). t 

These  visible  sacramental  signs  are  the  instruments  of  a  God  Incarnate 
and  Crucitied  [jnstrumenta  Dei  incarnati  et  pass!) . 

CHAPTER  LVII  -Of  the  'T)ijfere?ice  between  the  Sacrame?its  of  the 

Old  and  of  the  New  Law 

THESE  Sacraments,  having  their  etficacv  from  the  Passion  of  Christ, 
which  they  represent,  must  tall  in  and  correspond  with  the  salvation 
wrought  bv  Christ.  Before  the  Incarnation  and  Passion  of  Christ  this 
salvation  was  promised,  but  not  accomplished:  it  was  wTought  by  the  Incar- 
nation and  Passion  of  the  Word.  Therefore  the  Sacraments  that  preceded  the 
Incarnation   of   Christ  must  have  been  such  as  to  signify  and  promise  salva- 

rhe  above  is  a  sunim.ir;.- of  tlie  ^eh(jlatii.  theo-       his   evc::   off  the   thought   of  the  century    in    which 
logy  of  original  sm.    If  I   nu!iti')ii   biblical  criticiMn       lie   lives.   St   Thomas   is   brimful  of  the  speculations 


of  the  historic  valuv;  of  tiie  carl\-  chapter-  of  Genesis 
evolutionist  views  of  the  gradual  development  of  man 
trom  bestial  ance>tor^;  the  observations  of  the  anthro- 
pologist on  what  he  calls  'primitive  man,'  a  being 
far  removed  from  'original  justice,'  and  only  inno- 
cent inasmuch  as  he  liYrJ  tvithout  Ljx^  (Rom.  vii,  9); 
I  do  ^0  by  way  of  recognition  of  the  many  <-ience^ 
that  now  claim  the  attention  o{  the  ecclesia>tical 
student  over  and  above  scholastic  theology.  The 
leisurely  hours  of  the  seventeenth  century  were 
occupied  with  discussions  as  to  the  number  of  days 
that  Adam  spent  in  I'aradi^c,  and  whether  original 
justice  consots  of  one  'form  '  or  many.  That  leisure 
is  gone:  tj^o.X//  (whence  srknlastvr)  has  passed  intf) 
ncr^,\'m.  Still,  to  be  deep,  one  must  specialise;  and 
one  field  of  specialisation  is  scholastic  theology. 
Only  let  the  modern  scholastic  specialist   never  take 


tiiat  .vcre  rife  in  his  own  University  of  Paris.  So  is 
Suarcz  replete  with  the  best  contemporary  thought 
of  Spain,  and  was  not  negledful  even  of  England. 
A  great  theologian  is  never  behind  the  times. 

t  Manicheism,  as  represented  by  the  Cathari  and 
Albigenses,  was  a  strong  power  in  St  Thomas's  time. 
After  a  prevalence  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  it 
is  entirely  dead  in  the  West.  As  the  plague  takes  the 
place  of  other  sicknesses,  so  Materialism  has  killed 
.Manicheism.  In  old  times,  Matter  baffled  Mind; 
and  Mind  was  tempted  to  pronounce  Matter  evil. 
Now  the  empire  of  Mind  over  Matter  is  consolidated 
and  daily  spreading;  and  Mind  is  apt  to  fall  in  love 
with  its  creature,  Matter,  to  identify  itself  with  it, 
and  finally  to  worship  it.  There  is  a  strand  of 
Manicheism  in  those  two  lost  causes,  Calvinism  and 
Puritanism. 
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tion:*  while  the  Sacraments  that  tollow  the  Pa>si()n  of  Christ  must  he  buch 
as  to  render  salvation  t(^  men,  and  not  merely  show  it  torth  hy  signs. 

This  avoids  the  error  of  the  Jew^,  who  helieve  that  the  sacred  rites  of 
the  Law  must  he  oh^erved  for  ever,  hecause  they  were  instituted  hy  God, 
w^ho  repents  not  and  changes  not.  There  is  no  change  or  repentance  ah(nit 
an  arrangement,  which  arranges  for  ditlerent  thing>  to  he  tlone  according  to 
the  fitness  of  different  times;  as  the  fatfier  ot  a  tamdv  give^  ditlcrcnt  c>>n^.- 
mands  to  his  son  in  his  nonage  and  wlien  he  is  come  ot  age.r  Stdl  lUMre 
irrational  was  the  error  ot  tho^e  who  >aid  that  the  rite^  ot  the  Law  were  to 
he  observed  along  with  the  Gospel;  an  error  indeed  which  is  seh-contradk- 
tory:  for  the  observance  of  the  Go>pel  rite>  is  a  prote>sion  that  the  Incarnation 
and  the  other  mvsteries  of  Christ  are  now  accomplished;  while  the  obscrvaiKc 
of  the  rites  of  the  Law  is  a  prot'ession  that  they  are  still  to  be  tuUilled. 


CHAPTER  LWlll-0/l/je  Numkr  of  the  Sacraments  of  the 


Nczv  La 
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HE  remedies  that  provide  for  spiritual  lite  are  marked  off,  one  trotn 
■  another,  according  to  the  pattern  of  corporal  lite.  Now  in  re-[^ect  ot 
M  corporal  life  we  hnd  two  classes  ot  subje^is.  There  are  some  who 
propagate  and  regulate  corporal  lite  in  others,  and  >ome  in  whom  corpor.il 
life  is  propagated  and  regulated.  To  this  corporal  and  natural  lite  three  things 
are  ordinarily  necessary,  and  a  fourth  thing  incidentallv  so.  First,  a  li\iiig 
thing  must  receive  life  bv  generation  or  birth.  Secondly,  it  must  attain  hv 
augmentation  to  due  quantitv  and  strength.  The  third  necessity  is  of  nourish- 
ment. These  three,  generation,  grcnvth,  and  nutrition,  are  ordinary  necessities 
since  bodily  life  cannot  1:0  on  withi)ut  them.  But  because  bodilv  lite  mav 
receive  a  check  bv  sickness,  there  comes  to  be  incidentallv  a  tourth  neces- 
sity, the  healing  of  a  living  thing  when  it  is  sick.  So  in  spiritual  lite  the  tir^t 
thing  is  spiritual  generation  by  Baptism:  the  second  is  spiritual  grtnvth 
leading  to  perfect  strength  by  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation:  the  third  is 
spiritual  nourishment  by  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist:  there  remain^  a 
fourth,  which  is  spiritual  healing,  either  of  the  soul  alone  by  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance,  or  of  the  soul  first,  and  thence  derivativelv,  when  it  is  expedient, 
of  the  body  also,  by  E^xtreme  Unction.  These  Sacrament>  then  concern  tho'^e 
subjects  in  whom  spiritual  life  is  propagated  and  preserved.  Again,  the  pro- 
pagators and  regulators  of  bodily  lite  are  as^orteei  according  to  a  twotoUl 
division,  namelv,  according  to  natural  origin,  which  belongs  to  parents,  ana 
according  to  civil  government,  wherebv  the  peace  ot  human  life  is  preserved, 
and  that  belongs  to  kings  and  princes.  So  then  it  is  in  spiritual  lite:  there  arc- 
some  propagators  and  conservators  ot  spiritual  lite  by  means  ot  spiritual 
ministration  only,  and  to  that  ministration  belongs  the  Sacrament  of  Order: 
there  are  others  who  propagate  and  preserve  at  once  corporal  and  spiritual 
life  together,  and  that  is  done  by  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony,  whereby  man 


*  But  what  was  the  use  of  this  promi-.e  to  men 
who  were  never  to  live  to  see  the  salvation  of  Christ? 
Were  they  to  die  in  their  sin^?  It  is  commonly  re- 
plied that  circumcision,  the  chief  of  the  Sacraments 
of  the  Old  Law,  took  away  original  sin,  not  of  itself, 
but  by  virtue  of  the  faith  of  them  that  performed  it; 
whereas  bapti»m  isefFc<5lual  of  itself,  even  when  con- 


ferred by  a  mlni^tc^  who  docs  not  believe  in  it,  pro- 
viding he  confers  it  seriously  and  without  maiming 
the  rite. 

t  A  rcm.irk  to  remember,  as  bearing  on  the  evi)- 
lution  of  the  moral  law  simultaneously  with  the 
evolution  of  socictv. 
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^j^,^  woman  come  together  to   raise   up   issue  and   educate  their  children  to 

the  worship  ot  God.* 

CHAPTER  LIX -Of  Baptism 

THE  generaticm  of  a  living  thing  is  a  change  from  not  living  to  life.f 
Now  a  man  is  deprived  of  spiritual  life  by  original  sin;  and  w'hat- 
evcr  sin-  arc  added  thereto  go  still  further  to  withdraw  him  from  life. 
HaptiMn  therefore,  or  spiritual  generation,  was  needed  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  way  original  sin  and  all  aC:lual  sins.  And  because  the  sensible 
siuni  of  a  Sacrament  must  be  suited  to  represent  the  spiritual  elTect  of  the 
Sacrament,!  and  the  washing  away  of  tilth  is  done  by  water,  therefore 
Baptism  is  tittinglv  conferred  in  w^ater  sancfitied  by  the  word  ot  God.  And 
because  what  is  brought  into  being  by  generation  loses  its  previous  form 
and  the  properties  consequent  upon  that  form,  therefore  Baptism,  as  being 
a  spiritual  generation,  not  only  takes  away  sins,  but  also  all  the  liabilities  con- 
tracted bv  sins, — all  guilt  and  all  debt  of  punishment:  therefore  no  satisfaction 
for  sins  is  enjoined  on  the  baptised. 

With  the  acquisition  of  a  new  form  there  goes  also  the  acquisition  of 
the  activity  consequent  upon  that  form;  and  therefore  the  baptised  become 
immediatelv  capable  of  spiritual  actions,  such  as  the  reception  of  the  other 
Sacraments.  Also  there  is  due  to  them  a  position  suited  to  the  spiritual  lite: 
that  position  is  everlasting  happiness:  and  therefore  the  baptised,  if  they  die 
fresh  from  baptism,  are  immediately  caught  up  into  bliss:  hence  it  is  said 
that  baptism  opens  the  gate  of  heaven. 

One  and  the  same  thing  can  be  generated  only  once:  therefore,  as 
Baptism  is  a  spiritual  generation,  one  man  is  to  be  baptised  only  once.  The 
intection  that  came  through  Adam  detiles  a  man  only  once:  hence  Baptism, 
wliich  is  directed  mainly  against  that  infeClion,  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 
Also,  once  a  thing  is  consecrated,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
secrated again,  lest  the  consecration  should  appear  to  be  of  no  avail:  hence 
Baptism,  as  it  is  a  consecration  of  the  person  baptised,  ought  not  to  be 
repeated. 


Hence  the  s.iymg  of  thcologian>,  that  the  end 
and  piirposc  of  matrimony  i^  gt-nerare  rcgenerandos,  to 
generate  subjects  for  regeneration. 

t  I  fear,  th'^  definition  can  hardly  stand.  It  con- 
tradid^  tiie  now  established  axiom,  0-nne  Yivum  ex 
vivo,  and  we  may  add, />rr  viyum.  If  the  generative 
product  were  them=;e!ves  dead  matter,  no  lite  could 
conic  ojt  of  them.  Generation  \^  now  recognised  a> 
a  mode  of  growtfi  of  living  thing-.  In  baptism  indeed 
the  soul  comes  lo  be  spiritually  alive  from  being 
spiritually  dead:  in  the  order  of  grace  it  i'--  brought 
iru:n    not-living   to   living:    but    that    is   more    like 


rc-^urrcclion  than  generation.  Hence  in  Romans  vi, 
3-11;  Ephesians  li,  5,6;  baptism  is  compared  to 
resurrecbon  from  the  dead.  But  the  transition  in 
thought  i-  ca^y  from  resurrection  to  new  life,  and 
from  new  life  to  new  birth,  or  regeneration.  Hence 
baptism  i?  called  the  sacrament  of  regeneration.  Cf. 
John  iii,  3-5;  Titus  iii,  5;  i   Pet.  i,  3. 

I  Hence  the  axiom,  a  cardinal  principle  in  the 
theology  of  the  sacraments:  'The  sacraments  cffed 
what  the}-  .-ignify,'  sacrMuenta  e^-'iunt  quod  significant. 
It  bears  upon  the  Edwardine  Ordinal.  To  spoil  the 
significance  is  to  spoil  the  efted. 
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C  H  A  P  r  E  R  r .  X    0/  (jmfirmation 

THE  perfection  oT  -pintiKil  -treiv^th  CDiiM^t^  in  a  man'^  liarinL:;  to  con- 
fess the  taith  ot"  C1l^!^t  her'ore  anv  pefM  .n- \vhatM>cver,  undeterred  bv 
anv  ^hanle  or  intiniklation.  Thi,-  Sacrajnent  then,  \\hereh\-  -pintu.il 
streiiL^th  i^  conrerred  on  the  re^^eneiMte  man,  e<  m-tit  nte-  hnii  a  ehannpion  of 
the  faith  of  Clin-t.  AnJi  because  th.-e  \\\v^  tk^ht  uno.er  a  Prnue  wear  his 
badee,  persoOi)  enntirnied  are  ^il'ned  with  the  -lun  ^A  C  hn-t,  whereljv  lie 
fought  and  conquered..  Iliev  receive  thi<  ^\<^\\  "U  their  tt.reheads,  to  signify 
that  thev  do  imt  hhi-h  [^uidnclv  to^e^aite-  the  f.iith  ->1  Cdin-t.  The  <ic:ningis 
done  with  a  composition  of  eiil  ajid  bad-am,  i.dled  'chin-m,'  n^'t  unrea^  )nahh'. 
Bv  the  oil  is  denoted  the  iv)\\er  uf  the  \\^\\  (iho-t,  whereh\  Clui-t  is 
termed  'anointed'  [Act^  li,  36:  x,  ;S]  and  trom  Cliri-t  [x,.,^7,s,  anuinte^l] 
'Christians'  have  their  name,  as  soldier>  >ervini4  und,er  Ilim.  In  the  hahani, 
for  its  fragrance,  the  good  name  i>  shown,  which  they  who  h\e  ami  ng 
worldly  people  should  have,  t<^  enable  them  [uibhclv  to  confers  the  name  of 
Christ,  to  which  end  thev  are  brought  firth  tnan  the  remote  contme- ot  the 
Church  to  the  field  of  battle.  *■■  Ap[M-o[M-iately  tMO  is  this  Sacrament  daiterred 
bv  bishops  onlv,  who  are  the  general-  of  tlie  Clin-tian  armv  :  tor  m  secular 
warfire  it  belonirs  to  the  ijeneral  tn  enrol  sohiiers:"''  thu^  the  recipient- "t  this 
Sacrament  are  enrolled  in  a  s[>iritual  warfare,  and  the  bi-h(>[>'-  hand  1-  un- 
posed  over  them  to  denote  the  derivation  ot  power  trom  Cdiri-t. 

CHAPTER    LXI    Of  the  Eucharist 

BECAUSE  spiritual  etTect>  are  produced  on  the  pattern  of  visible  effects, 
it  w^as  fitting  that  our  spirituad  nourishment  should  be  given  us  uiukr 
the  appearances  of  those  things  that  men  commonlv  use  tor  their  budily 
nourishment,  namelv  bread  atul  wme.  And  f)r  the  f'urther  correspontience  ot 
spiritual  signs  with  bodily  etTects,  in  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  Hapti-in 
the  mystery  of  the  Word  Incarnate  is  luiited  with  us  otherwise  than  as  it  1^ 
united  in  this  Sacrament  of  the  l{ucharist,  which  is  our  spiritual  n(»undi- 
ment.  In  Baptism  the  Word  Incarnate  is  onlv  virtually  contained,  but  m  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  we  confess  Him  to  Ik-  contained  substantially, 
as  nourishment  mu^t  be  substantiallv  united  with  the  nourished. 

And  because  the  completion  of  our  salvation  was  wrought  by  Clirist's  p.o- 
sion  and  death,  whcrehv  His  Blood  was  separated  from  His  Body,  therefore 
the  Sacrament  of  His  I'^odv  is  given  us  separately  under  the  species  of  bread, 
and  His  Blood  under  the  species  of  wine.| 

•  As  baham    i>   bro.ight   into   Kunipe   from   the  t  Thus  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist  becomc> 

distant   E.ist.  Cf.  .-Eschylus,  Agamemnon,  96,  -nVmj'&j      a   memorial   of  Christ's  death,  and  thereby  assumes 

\ivy^iMfv  iniTi\n(}>.  the  character  of  a  representative  Sacrifice.  See  Ox/orJ 

t  Under  the  Romans  this  wa^  done  by  the  pro-       and  Cambridge  Conferercu  First  Series  pp.  292-306. 

consul,  the  military  governor  of  the  Ji>tri<ft. 
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CHAPTER  LXIII    Of  the  Conversion  of  Bread  into  the  Body  of 

Qbrist 

IX  is  impossible  for  the  true  Body  of  Christ  to  begin  to  be  in  this  Sacra- 
ment by  local  motio^n,  because  then  it  would  cease  to  be  in  heaven,  upon 
every  consecration  o.f  this  Sacrament;  as  also  because  this  Sacrament 
could  not  then,  be  consecrated  except  in  one  }dace,  since  one  local  motion  can 
onlv  ha\e  '^ne  terminus;  also  because  local  motion  cannot  be  instantaneous, 
luit  takes  time.  Therefore  its  presence  must  be  due  to  the  conversion  of  the 
sub-tance  of  bread  into  the  substance  of  His  Bodv,  and  of  the  substance  of 
wine  into  the  substance  of  His  Blood.  This  shows  the  falseness  of  the  opinion 
of  those  who  say  that  the  substance  of  bread  co-exists  with  the  substance  of 
the  Bo.lv  of  Christ  in  this  Sacrament;*  also  of  those  who  say  that  the  sub- 
staiice  o)f  bread  is  annihilated.  If  the  substance  of  bread  co-exists  with  the 
Bodv  of  Christ,  Christ  should  rather  have  said,  Here  is  my  Body,  than,  This 
is  my  H,Jy.  Tlie  word  /icre  points  to  the  substance  which  is  seen,  and  that  is 
the  ^ubst.uice  of  breatl,  if  the  bread  remain  in  the  Sacrament  along  with 
the  Bodv  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  the 
substance  of  bread  to  be  absolutely  annihilated,  for  then  much  of  the  corporeal 
matter  of  the  original  creation  would  have  been  annihilated  by  this  time  by 
the  frequent  usc  of  this  mystery:  nor  is  it  becoming  for  anything  to  be 
annihilated  in  the  Sacrament  of  salvation. t 

We  must  observe  that  the  conversion  of  bread  into  the  Bodv  of  Christ 
falls  under  a  diflerent  categorv  tVom  all  natural  conversions.  In  every  natural 
conversion  the  subject  remains,  and  in  that  subject  different  forms  succeed 
one  anoth.er:  hence  these  are  called  formal  conversions.'  But  in  this  conver- 
sion subject  passes  into  subject,  while  the  accidents  remain:  hence  this  con- 
version 1^  termed  Substantial.'  Now  we  have  to  consider  how  subject  is 
cliangeJ.  into  subject,  a  change  which  nature  cannot  effect.  Every  operation 
of  nature  presupposes  matter,  whcrehv  subjects  are  individuated;  hence  nature 
cannot  make  tins  subject  iK'come  t/uit,  as  for  instance,  this  hnger  that  finger. 
But  matter  lies  wholly  under  the  power  o^  God,  since  by  that  power  it  is 
brought  into  being:  hence  it  may  be  brought  about  bv  divine  power  that  one 
individual  substance  shall  be  converted  into  another  pre-existing  substance. 
Bv  the  power  of  a  natural  agent,  the  (Operation  of  which  extends  onlv  to  the 
producing  of  a  change  of  form  and  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  subject 
of  change,  this  whole  is  coiuerted  into  thdt  whole  with  variation  of  species 
and  form. I  So  by  the  di\ine  power,  which  does  not  presuppose  matter,  but 
pr. .duces  It,  th:s  matter  is  converted  into  thdt  matter,  and  consequently  this 
individual  into  thdt\  for  matter  is  the  principle  of  individuation,  as  form  is 
the  principle  of  species. |:;  Hence  it  is  plain  that  in  the  change  of  the  bread  into 

'  for  thii  early  mention  of  consubstantiation  St      dogma  is  guaranteed   by  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
^•i)m.i.^refcrs_to  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  (Peter      explanations  of  the   dogma   lie   beyond  the  domain 


J.ombard),  4  Sent.,  dut.  1  1,  not  as  approving  but  as 

recording  the  opinion. 

_      t  Sec  Chap.  LX\'I,  with  note,  p.  V)o.  St  Thomas 

i^  rcluaant  to  rail  that  ~iib-tan.c  annihiiatcJ.  the  acci- 
dcii:-.  of  whii  ti  remain. 

I  e.g.,  this  Tfhole  f  :(,  thrown  mlo  the  fire,  is  con- 
verted into  gas  'moke  and  ashes. 

%  Many  will  tind  these  m;  holastic  explanations 
harder  to  accept  than   transub.tantiation  itself  I'he 


alike  of  faith,  of  sensible  experience,  and  of  physical 
science.  They  rest  on  a  strutture  of  abstruse  metO/- 
physic^,  into  which  there  enter  elements  much  open 
to  debate,  a-  the  'principle  of  individuation.'  At  the 
same  time,  any  one  who  will  have  it  that  transub- 
stantiation  is  philosophically  absurd,  may  well  be 
a-ked  whether  he  has  mastered  these  scholastic  sub- 
tleties, and  has  his  reply  ready  to  dispel  them.  All 
that  a  Catholic   need  care  to  do  is  to  point  out,  as 
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the  Body  of  Christ  tlicrc  i>  no  C(Uiimon  subject  abiding  atter  the  change, 
since  the  change  takes  phice  in  the  primary  subject  [i.e.,  in  the  matter],  w  hitli 
is  the  principle  of  individuation.  Yet  >omething  must  remain  to  verity  iIk- 
words,  T/jis  is  m\  hod\\  which  are  the  words  signihcant  and  effective  of  this 
conversion.  But  the  substance  does  not  remain:  we  must  say  therefore  chat 
what  remains  is  something  besitle  the  substance,  tliat  is,  the  accident  ot  l)read. 
The  accidents  of  l^read  then  remain  even  after  the  conversion. 

This  then  is  one  reason  for  the  accident  of  bread  remaining,  that  b(anc- 
thiuLMiiav  be  found  permanent  under  the  C(^nversion.  Another  reason  h  tli!>. 

o  _  r  -1.1 

If  the  substance  of  bread  wa^  con\erted  into  the  Bodv  ot  Christ,  and  t!ir 
accidents  of  bread  also  parsed  awav,  there  would  iu»t  en^ue  \\\Mm  such  conwr- 
siun  the  beiuLrof  the  Bodv  of  Christ  in  sub-tance  where  the  bread  wa-  bcti^re: 
for  nothing  would  be  left  to  reter  the  Bodv  i^\  Christ  to  that  place.  But  since 
the  dimensions  of  l-)read  {'jiiantitds  dinidK-'wi  pauis)  ^  wherebv  the  bread  luid 
this  particular  place,  remain  after  converMon,  while  the  substance  of  iMwui 
is  changed  into  the  Bodv  of  Christ,  the  Bodv  of  Christ  comes  to  be  uiulcr 
the  dimensions  of  bread,  and  m  a  manner  to  occupv  the  place  ot  the  brc\ 
bv  means  of  the  said  dimensions. 


iU 


CHAPTER  LXIV-^//  ylnsiver  to  Difficulties,  raised  in  respect 

of  Place 

IN  this  Sacrament  something  is  present  l)V  firceot  conversion,  ami  mjimc- 
thing  bv  natural  concomitance.  Bv  f)rce  of  c(»nversion  there  is  prc-^cnt 
that  which  is  the  immediate  terip  into  which  conversion  is  made.  Sm  h 
under  the  species  of  bread  is  the  Botlv  ^^i  Christ,  into  which  the  sul)>t.inec 
of  bread  is  converted  bv  the  words.  This  ismx  h-Jy.  Such  again  under  the  -[k-ucs 
of  wine  is  the  Blood  of  Christ,  when  it  is  said,  'I his  is  the  ehii/iee  '4  my  hi'^^d. 
Bv  natural  concomitance  all  otlier  things  are  there,  which,  though  coiuerM'.ri 
is  not  made  into  them,  nevertheless  are  reallv  united  with  the  term  into  whuh 
conversion  is  made.  Clearlv,  the  term  into  which  conversion  ot  the  bre>k!  is 
made  is  not  the  Divmitv  of  Christ,  nor  Hi^  Soul:  nevertheless  the  Soul  .nid 
the  Divinitv  of  Christ  are  under  the  species  of  bread,  because  ot  the  icil 
union  of  them  both  with  the  Bodv  of  Christ.  If  diiring  the  three  day^  th.it 
Christ  lav  dead  this  Sacrament  had  been  celebrated,  the  Soul  of  Christ  wouKi 
not  have  been  under  the  species   of  bread,  because  it  was   not   really   united 

Newman  d(j-.s  (note,  }\  39i),h(ju-  Kyrc.iM);i  of  the  very 
obscurity  of  ttic  subjedt  .irgunv  nt->  ai,Min.t  the  possibi- 
lity of  tran<l^^^t.ln•i.llu)n  laiinot  be  cogent  nriJ  .ipo- 
dictic.  We  arc  not  bounJ  to  have  torthcoinsng  po>itive 
evidence  of  that  po^sibilit}-.  W'e  take  the/.';.?  fnun  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  and  leave  the  .'':.':  to  CJod. 
When  physical  science  ha^  5a:d  it^  la^t  word  on  tM.e 
constitution  of  matter;  when   psyi.  holoK'V'  and  iticta- 


a    unique    poMtion    amontt    -ul -tancc-.    dods    Body 
m.i\-  wcil  '  nipcrmnipreheiul,'  o  to  ^peak,  ad  lower 


mater:,!: 


-tan^  e-> ;  an> 


be  able,  after  unscatmg  any 


physics  have  hnally  di>posed  ot  substance  aiubiccident, 
'  things  in  themselves'  and  phenomena;  v\e  diall  then 
be  not  quite  so  ill  equipped  as  ue  are  at  present  for 
speculating  on  the  philosophy  of  tran.ub^tatUiatur.i. 
Meanwhile,  one  important  point  ~ecm-  to  iiave 
escaped  notice.  Faith  doe-,  not  raiiic  the  question  ot 
an\  substance  being  converted  into  r.n^  other  <ub-tance, 
but  only  of  the  .ub.tanceN  of  bread  and  wme  being 
converted  into  the  substance  of  the  Body  and  Blood 


of  tSicm  from  the  throne  where  it  sits  queen,  sur- 
rounded by  attenJant  accide-nt^,  it>c!f  occupy  thai 
same  throne  m  the  mid-^t  of  tl.o..-  ...uc  accidents. 
We  cannot  -afely  lonJude  thereupon  tliat  any  other 
material  sub-tan.^e  i^  c  apaHe  of  doing  the  like.  It 
doc^  n(jt  follow,  to  b'orrow  St  d'lioma/s  own  illustra- 
tion, tliat  because  iread  i\\\  w;ne  c  ..n  be  Jiangcd 
into  tf:e  Body  aivi  I'.lood  (;f  Clu;  t,  ihcr-iore,  of  my 
two  fmgcr-,  on.e  ^an  be  Jianged  into  the  o\.x'.  ' 
trie  intrin  h  po^^■l  il  :\^  of  ti.i^  l.itter  conver-;on,  and 
not  even  dod  tan  etb^Ct  ir.tr  n.-u  iir.po  -,:  ,i;;;c:,-— -1 
conte-.  1  ent'-rtam  the  grav-  t  vio.i  t..  .Vnd  Catholic 

^,  disp. 


faith  allows  me   to  doubt   it.  \  a^qucz  (torn 

1  84)  discusses  an  qu^hbet  res  tn  quamlibd  tUiam  . cnt  ffi 

of  Christ.  Now   the   Body  and   Blood  of  Christ   are      />cssit. 

the  Bod}'  and  Blood  cjf  Ciod,  and  consequentl}    hold 
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th  His  l^otiv:  nor  would  His  Blood  have  been  under  the  species  of  bread, 
nor  His  l^)dv  under  the  species  of  wdne,  because  of  the  separation  of  the 
two  in  death.  But  now,  because  the  Bodv  of  Christ  in  its  nature  is  not  with- 
out His  Blood,  the  Body  and  Blood  are  contained  under  both  species;  the 
Bodv  under  the  species  ot  breatl  bv  torce  of  conversion,  and  the  Blood  by 
natural   concomitance;  and   coinerselv  under  the   species  of  wdne. 

Herebv  we  have  an  answer  to  the  ditiiculty  ot  the  incommxcnsurateness 
ot  the  Bodv  of  Christ  with  the  space  taken  up  l)y  the  bread.  The  substance 
of  the  bread  is  converted  ilirectlv  into  the  substance  of  the  Body  of  Christ: 
hut  the  thmeiisions  ot  the  Bodv  of  Christ  are  in  the  Sacrament  by  natural 
concomitance,  not  bv  torce  ot  conxersion,  since  the  dimensions  of  the  bread 
remain.^'  Thus  then  the  Bodv  ot  Christ  is  not  referred  to  this  particular  place 
hv  ine.uis  of  its  own  dimensions,  as  though  commensurate  room  had  to  be 
fuiiid  t\)V  them,  but  bv  means  ot  the  dimensions  ot  the  bread,  which  remain, 
and  tor  udiich  commensurate  room  is  found. 

And  so  of  the  plurality  of  places.  Bv  its  own  proper  dimensions  the  Body 
of  Christ  is  in  one  place  onlv;  but  by  means  of  the  dimensions  of  the  bread 
that  passes  into  it,  the  Bodv  of  Christ  is  in  as  many  places  as  there  are  places 
in  which  the  mvsterv  of  thi^  con\'er>ion  is  celebrated, — not  divided  into  parts, 
hut  whole  in  each:  tor  every  consecrated  bread  is  converted  into  the  whole 
Boilv  ot  Christ. 


CHAP  FER  LXV    T/ie  Difficulty  of  the  Accide7its  7'emai?2hig 

IT  cannot  be  denied  that  the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine  do  remain,  as 
the  iiit.dlible  testimonv  of  the  senses  assures  us.  Nor  is  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  alTeCted  bv  them,  since  that  could  not  be  without  change  in 
Hun,  and  He  is  not  susceptible  ot  such  accidents.  It  follows  that  they  remain 
without  subject.  Nor  is  their  so  remaining  an  impossibility  to  the  divine 
}">ower.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  production  of  things  and  to  their  con- 
-er\at:on  in  beii]g.  The  [^ower  of  Ciod  can  produce  the  effects  of  any  secon- 
(iary  cau^es  whatsoe\'er  without  the  causes  themselves,  because  that  power  is 
nitnute,  and  sup[dies  to  all  secondary  causes  the  power  in  which  thev  adt: 
hence  it  can  preserxe  in  being  the  effects  of  secondary  causes  without  the 
causes.  Thu>   in    this   Sacrament  it  preserves  the  accident  in  being,  after  re- 


ino\ing  the  substance  that  preserves  it.f 


H')w  this  distindion    meets  tlie  difficulty,  is 
explained   in   Chap.  L.Wdl,  rtsi  difficile  videatur,  as 

St  Thoma-  there  avow-. 

t  A  'b',r:n;UiFiu-'i  e<t  ::fu,i;  .\n.\  how  He  docs  it, 
there    are   gue^-c-    in.in;.-,    but    no   man    {norteth.    We 

iiKi-t  not  loniound  l'uc-c<  a^   to  the  -Jj^  (tiie  m.m- 


ncr    how)   net 


1    artn  !e-    of  fiah 


to   the 


fic^).  W 


(the 


C  iuiri_n;  \vc  I 


e    repeat    the   accredited    plira^cologN'    of  the 


)e.;c>  e 


that 


phr.i  eology  a     express- 


ing truth  m  the  bc-t  term*  of  human  intelligence, 
with  an  e.xpre-Mon  acairate  and  corrccft,  yet  inade- 
cjuatc  in  respe(^t  of  the  further  fulness  that  lies  beyond 
our  ken.  So  we  wait  in  adoration  behind  closed  vcih, 
till  the  veil  be  rent  and  Christ  revealed.  The  scoffer, 
on  the  contrar},  ha<;  made  up  his  mind  on  what  he 
doc-^  not  compreiicnd :  in  the  darkness  he  has  defined 
for  hinisclt  one  dogma,  the  ab>olute  incredibility  of 
Christian  tcac  hmg. 
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CHAPTER  LXWl-lFhat  happens  when  the  Sacramental  Species 

pass  away 

FOR  the  removal  of  this  doubt  there  has  been  invented  a  Yimous  thcorv 
[famosa  p'jsitio),  whWh  is  held  bv  inanv.  Thev  say  that  when  this 
Sacrament  comes  to  be  changed  in  the  ordinarv  process  ot  digestion 
or  to  be  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroved,  the  accidents  are  not  converted  into 
substance,  but  there  returns  bv  miracle  the  sul:)Stance  of  bread  that  IkuI  been 
before,  and  out  of  that  are  generated  the  products  into  which  this  Saerainciu 
is  found  to  turn.  But  this  theorv  cannot  stand  at  all.  It  seems  [setter  to  say 
that  in  the  consecration  there  is  miraculouslv  conferred  upon  the  accidents 
the  pow^r  of  subsistence,  which  is  proper  to  substance:  hence  they  can  do 
all  things,  and  have  all  things  done  to  them,  that  the  substance  itself  coulvi 
do,  or  have  done  to  it,  if  it  were  there:  hence  without  any  new  miracle  thcv 
can  nourish,  or  be  reduced  to  ashes,  in  the  same  mode  and  order  as  it  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  were  there.* 


CHAPTER  LXVW   Anszier  to  t/je  T)ifficults  raised  in  respecl of 

the  Breaking  of  the  Host 

IT  has  been  said  above  (Chap.  LXIV)  that  the  substance  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  is  in  this  Sacrament  by  virtue  of  the  Sacrament  [Sacramental 
words]  :  but  the  dimensions  of  the  Body  of  Christ  are  there  by  the  natiu  il 
concomitance  which  they  have  with  the  substance.  This  is  quite  theop|>(»Mtc 
way  to  that  in  which  a  body  naturally  i^  in  placet  A  body  is  in  place  hv 
means  of  its  dimensions,  by  which  it  is  made  commensurate  with  its 
place.]; 

But  substantial  being  and  quantitative  being  do  not  stand  in  the  >aine 
way  related  to  that  in  which  thev  are.  Quantitative  being  is  in  a  whole,  hut 
is  not  whole  in  each  part:  it  is  part  in  part,  and  whole  in  the  whole. ^  But 
substantial  being  is  whole  in  the  whole,  and  whole  in  every  part  ot  the  i>anie, 

•The  Real  Presence  i'^  attached,  not  to  the  chcmi-       under  the  changed  acckUnts  those  changed  accident? 
cal  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  still  less  to  any  ulti-       i.onnatura!!y    require    mjiuc    substance   to  answer  to 


mate  atoms,  molecules,  electrons,  or  the  like,  but  to 
the  visible  appearances  of  bread  and  wine.  VVnen 
these  appearances  disappear,  the  Real  Presence  is 
gone  and  the  que>tion  is,  what  has  happened  t(j  what 
is  left.  St  Thomas  here,  and  Sum.  Thed.  3,  c].  77, 
art.  5,  seems  to  hold  that  what  is  left  continues  in 
the  miraculous  state  of  accidents  fundioning  as  sub- 
stance to  the  end  of  time.  But  may  we  not  plead 
against  the  saint  his  own  words,  that  at  that  rate  "  by 
the  frequent  use  of  this  mystery  much  of  the  cor- 
poreal nature  originally  created  would  have  been 
reduced,"  not  exadly  to  "nothing,"  but  to  a  state 
bordering  on  nothingness?  (Chap.  LXIII.) 

This  solution  is  not  commonly  taiien.  See  Pesch, 
S.J.,  PralecUonei  Dogmatir^,  vol.  \'I,  pp.  311,  312. 

Also  that  wary  theologian,  Cardinal  Franzelm, 
writes :"  When  the  accidents  are  so  changed  that 
naturally  they  would  no  longer  point  to  the  substance 
of  bread  and  wine,  but  to  some  other,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  Body  and  Blood  ot  Christ  no  longer  to 
remain  under  them.  Were  they  to  remain,  it  would 
be  no  longer  the  Sacrament  instituted  byChri5t  under 
the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine.  When  this  ^ub- 
stance  of  the  Bod)  and  Blood  of  Christ  ceases  to  be 


them.  .A-  then  upon  tlic  sutHcicnt  organisation  of 
the  hvtus  th.c  creation  and  inui-'on  of  ifie  soul  follows 
according  to  a  natural  law  l.i.d  down  by  God,  so 
when  the  accidents  are  ^pecifKaliy  changed  and  the 
Real  Presence  ceases,  there  follow^  the  creation  of  a 
corresponding  substance  under  tho^e  new  accidents, 
and  tliat,  we  may  say,  connaturali;/,  according  to  a 
con-;ant  law  laid  down  by  CJod.  Th:>  is  equivalent 
to  the  restitution  of  the  matter  that  was  before  con- 
secration "  (  De  Eui^criitu:,  pp.  240  '^q.  29;). 

t'  Wc  must  always  remember  that  'phue'  {locui) 
in  St  Thomas,  is  the  Aristotelian  tottcu,  r<>  77pu)Tov 
Trfpif-j^^rn'  mof^nTujy  iiciKTTMf  (PhvMcs,  iv,  2),  the  out- 
line marKed  m  space  by  the  exterior  surface  lines  of 
a  body, — the  ^hell  or  mould,  which  the  body  till-  up. 

I  As  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  soft  part  ot  an  egg 
formally  render  the  content-  commensurate  with  the 
shell. 

§  In  a  phial  tilled  with  an  ounce  ot  wine,  ih.Tc 
is  not  an  ounce  ofwmc  at  the  !)Ottom,  and  an  ounce 
at  the  top;  but  some  u:i.  i.il  fraction  ot  the  '.Mnc  in 
each  section  01'  the  phial,  .md  the  wh.olc  ouikc  ni  the 
whole  phul. 
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as  the  ^^  hole  nature  and  species  of  water  is  in  every  drop  of  water,  and  the 
whole  soul  in  every  part  of  the  body.*  Since  then  the  Body  of  Christ  is  in 
the  Sacrament  by  reason  of  its  substance,  into  which  the  substance  of  bread 
is  changed,  while  the  dimensions  of  bread  remain, — it  follows  that  as  the 
whole  species  of  bread  was  under  every  part  of  its  (visible)  dimensions,  so  the 
whole  Body  of  Christ  is  under  every  part  of  the  same.  The  breaking  then 
(of  the  II(»>t)  tioes  not  reach  to  the  Body  of  Christ,  as  though  the  Body  of 
Christ  were  subjected  to  that  breaking:  its  subjed  is  the  dimensions  of  bread, 
which  remain.! 


CHAPTER  LXVIII-r>6^  Exp/anation  of  a  Text 

NOR  is  there  anything  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church  in  the 
word  of  the  Lord  saying  to  the  disciples,  who  seemed  scandalised: 
'The  liords  that  1  have  spoken  to  you  are  spirit  a?ui  life  (John  vi,  63). 
He  did  not  thereby  give  them  to  understand  that  His  true  liesh  was  not 
delivered  t(j  be  eaten  In'  the  faithful  in  this  Sacrament,  but  that  it  was 
not  dL'li\ered  to  be  eaten  in  the  way  of  ordinary  tiesh,  taken  and  torn  with 
the  teeth  in  its  own  proper  appearance,  as  food  usually  is;  that  it  is  received 
in  a  spiritual  way,  not  in  the  usual  way  of  Heshly  food. 

CHAPTER  LXIX-CyM^  kind  of  Bread  and  Wi?ie  that  ought  to 
he  used  for  the  Qonsecration  of  this  Sacrament 

THOSE  conditions   must  be  observed  which  are  essential  for  bread 
and  wine  to  be.  That  alone  is  called  wine,  which  is  liquor  pressed 
out  ot  grapes: I  nor  is  that  properly  called  bread,  which  is  not  made 
ot  grains  ot  wheat.    Substitutes  for  wheaten   bread  have  come  into  use,  and 


VVhen  St  Thomas  speaks  of  qucntitai  dimensita, 
he  means  '  visible  bulk.'  Of  invisible  bulk  he  took  no 
note  at  all.  He  s.ays  (Chap.  LXIII,  not  translated): 
"  If  the  substance  of  bread  were  resolved  into  its 
prime  corporeal  elements,  this  change  would  neces- 
saril)  be  perceptible  to  sense,  since  corporeal  ele- 
ments are  sensible."  By  'corporeal  elements'  he 
meant  tire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  The  schoolmen 
herein  followed  Aristotle;  Aristcjtle  followed  Plato; 
and  i'lato  had  a  -mgular  di-like  for  Democritus,  the 


author  of  the  atomic  theorw  Compare  however  the 
Cicmental  rftlywra  o^  Timaui,  53  sq.,  which  triangu- 
lar atoms  Plato  expressly  declares  to  be  invisible, 
hvery  clienibt  and  cledlrician  now  recognises  that 
visible  bulk  is  not  of  the  essence  of  material  substance; 
and  the  question  stands  open,  whether  the  ultimate 
elements  of  such  substance  have  any  bulk,  even  invi- 
sible,— whether  they  are  extended  at  all.  But  every 
^'oJy  is  extended,  still  more  every  living  bods,,  in  its 
natural  state,  We  say  then  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is 
nut  m  the  S.iLrament  of  the  Altar  in  its  natural  state. 

\  Read  r  Cor.  xiii,  8- 12,  and  thereupon  the  fol- 
low,ng  from  some  unpublished  'Diakgues  cf  the  Dead. 

Spirit  of  Aristotle:  "  Thoma-,  your  explanations 
arc  l-.arder  to  accept  than  the  doctrine  which  you 
undertook  to  explain." 

Spirit  ofAqumas:  "My  dear  sir,  take  all  this  ex- 
planation as  child's  play  on  my  part:  for,  a-  Paul 
says,  when  I  was  a  child,  I  spoke  as  a  child,  I  under- 
stood as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child:  but  now  I  am 
become  a  man,  and  sec  face  to  tace,  1  have  put  awav 
the  thing-  of  a  child." 


Surely  we  may  call  the  things  oj  a  child  all  mere 
human  speculations  on  a  mystery  so  incomprehensible 
as  the  Holy  Eucharist.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  wisdom  of  the  school,  but  it  does  not  make  tran- 
substantiation   one  whit  clearer  to  me.  I  remain  in 
Cardinal  Newman's  frame  of  mind,  when  he  wrote: 
"  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  but  I  say:  Why  should  it 
not  be  ?  What's  to  hinder  it  ?  What  do  I  know  of 
substance  or  matter?  Just  as  much  as  the  greatest 
philosophers,  and  that  is  nothing  at  all.  .  .  .The  Ca- 
tholic dodrine  leaves  phenomena  alone.  It  does  not 
say  that  the  phenomena  go:  on  the  contrary,  it  saj-s 
that  they  remain:  nor  does  it  say  that  the  same  phe- 
nomena are  in  several  places  at  once.  It  deals  with 
what   no  one  on  earth   knows  anything  about,  the 
material   substances  themselves"   {Apologia,  p.  239, 
ed.  1895). 

The  Cardinal  in  this  passage  writes  in  the  easy 
epistolary  style  whi:h  he  often  afleds,  not  in  the 
solemn  and  strid  phraseology  of  a  legal  document, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical.  Newman  knew,  as  well  as  any 
man,  that  substance  is  the  reality  thatunderlies  appear- 
ances, the  objective  unity  of  those  appearances,  the 
noumcnon,  or  thing  in  itself.  We  know  that,  and  we 
say  that;  and,  thanks  to  that  modicum  of  knowledge, 
transubstantiation  is  not  to  us  a  "Yox  nihili:  but  how 
much  more  do  we  know?  and  how  far  does  that  slight 
concept  of  substance  carry  towards  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  transubstantiation  ? 

I  Nothing  is  said  of  fermentation;  and  apparently 
the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  would  be  '^alid 
matter  of  consecration. 
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have  got  the  name  of  bread;  and  -miilarlv  <>thcr  liqiinr^  ha\e  ccmc  mto  use 
as  wine:  but  ot  no  >uch  bread  othLT  than  brc.id  [M-(i[^erly  m>  called,  (^r  wine 
other  than  what  is  properly  called  wiiic,  c<'uld  thi-  Sacrament  po-i!)ly  be 
consecrated:  nor  a^ain  it'  the  bread  and  wmc  were  -"  adultcra.tcii  with  toreign 
matter  as  that  the  species  should  disa[^pear.  A  \adid  Sacranuait  mav  be  con- 
secrated irrespecHvelv  t»t"  varietie-  ot"  bread  aiui  wme,  when  the  \anetiesare 
accidental,  not  essential.  The  alterna^tnc  ^t  leaxcncd  or  unlea\ened  liread  is 
an  instance  i^f  such  accidental  \arietv;  And  thcret.-re  d.illcrcnt  churches  have 
different  uses  in  this  re^[K*ct;  a.nd  either  u-c  nia\  be  accoinnioviatcd  to  the 
signitication  of  th.e  Sacrament.  Thu-  a-  (brcgcrx  -av-  in  the  Register  cf  his 
Letters*:  ''The  Roman  Church  ot]er->  unkMveiiedi  bread,  becui-e  the  Lord 
took  tiesh  without  intercourse  of  the  sexe^:  but  other  Churches  offer 
leavened  bread,  hecau^e  the  Word  of  the  I-\ither,  cf'thed  m  rie-h,  i^  .u  once 
true  God  and  true  man."  Still  the  u-e  "f  unlea\ened  bre.ul  i^  the  more  con- 
gruous, as  better  representing  the  [uinty  y\  Ghri-t  -  mystical  body,  the 
Church,  which  is  hgured  in  a  secondary  way  [cofifigu>u:ur)  m  thi-  Sacra- 
ment, as  the  text  ha>  it:  Christ  ^.ur  f^jssnvcr  is  sacrificed:  tlicreforc  let  us  feast 
in  the  uuIeaveneJ  hread  f  sincerity  anil  trutli  (i   C\^r.  \-,  7,  8). 

Thi^  shuts  out  the  error  of  ,-ome  hcretic>  who  ^ay  that  this  Sacrament 
cannot  be  celebrated  in  unleavened  bread:  a  position  plainly  up>et  by  the 
authority  of  the  gospel,  where  we  read  (Nbitt.  \x\i,  17:  \Lirk  xiv,  12:  ct. 
Luke  xxii,  7)  that  the  Lord  ate  the  pas^over  with  His  disciples,  and  insti- 
tuted this  Sacrament,  on  the  first  day  f  tfee  azymes,  at  wdbch  time  it  was 
unbiwful  for  leavened  bread  to  be  f  )und  in  the  house^  ot  the  Jews  (Exnd. 
xii,  15);  and  the  Lord,  so  long  as  He  wa>  in  the  world,  ob>erved  the  hiw. 
It  is  foolish  then  to  blame  in  the  u>e  o\  the  Latin  Church  an  obser\ajicc 
which  the  Lord  Himself  adhered  to  in  the  verv  institution  ot  thi>  Sacrament. t 


CHAPTER  LXX    That  it  is  possible  fir  man  to  si?i  after 

receiving  Sacrufrental  Grace  [ 


*  We  have  Register^  of  the  letters  of  St  Gregory  I, 
St  Gregory  \'II,  and  St  Gregory  IX,  but  xVa-  p.iss.ige 
is  none  of  them. 

t  There  follo'.vs  a  discussion  of  Join  .\:i;,  i  : 
xviii,  28,  as  compared  with  the  Synoptics.  Sec  Scrip- 
ture i\lanuah  for  Qatholic  Schools,  St  Matthevf,  pp.  217- 
9:  St  John,  pp.  94-5.  Either  of  the  two  views  talcen 
by  modern  scholars  holds  with  tiic  employment  of 
unleavened  bread  at  th.e  institution  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  To  be  well  wr.hm  th.e  biw,  the  Jews  of  the 
time  had  all  the  leaven  removed  from  their  houses  by 
sundown  on  the  13th  Nisan,  which  evening  is  the 
earlier  of  the  two  assignable  dates  for  the  Last  Supper. 

I  St  Thomas,  characteristicall)-,  proves  his  thesis 
by  four  a  prion  arguments,  and  one  ut  te.timoir.cs 
from  Scripture.  We  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  one 
too  common  argument  of  experience.  He  continues: 
"Hereby  is  excluded  the  error  of  certain  heretics 
(St  Jerome  Contra  J^.^in.  Chap.  XXXI,  says  it  ^va-  an 
error  of  Jovinian),  that  man,  alter  receiving  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Giiost,  cannot  sin;  and  that  if  he  sins 
he  never  had  the  grace  of  the  Holy  GhoNt."  I'he 
only  possibility  of  heresy  in  such  a  plain  niatter  is  by 
taking  sanftifying  grace  to  consist  in  nothing  else  than 


election  and  prede;=tination  to  glory  (cf  H.  Ill, Chap. 
CLXI\').  In  the  tautological  sense  that  all  whom 
God  foresees  in  the  ranks  of  the  Blessed  will  be  finally 
Hlessed,  it  is  true  to  say  that  'once  eledl,  always  cle(ft.' 
Hut  it  would  be  heresy  to  say  that  sin  is  never  im- 
puted to  the  eled.  Oliver  Cromwell,  dying,  asked  a 
minister,  whether  it  was  possible  to  fall  from  grace. 
The  Calvinist  minister  at  his  bedside  said  that  it  was 
not  possible.  "Then,"  said  the  dying  man,  "  I  am  safe, 
for  I  was  in  grace  once."  How  did  he  know  that.' 
Was  it  provable  from  a  bapti  nial  rcgi-ter?  Not  tea 
Calvinist. 

St  Thomas  concludes  the  iliap;cr  tiiu-;  "  I  he 
tixt  I  John  iii,  (\  <;,  mean-  that  an}'  one  'a  '  <>  is 
adopted  as  a  son,  or  born  again  as  a  son  ut  God, 
receives  gifts  of  the  Holy  (iho'^t,  wliu  h  of  themselves 
arc  powerful  enough  to  keep  the  man  trtm  sin,  nor 
can  he  sin  so  long  as  he  lives  according  to  them:  he 
may  however  ad  contrary  io  t!n-m,  .\\\\  by  sinning 
depart  from  them.  //(•  .";■..•/  is  horn  cjJ  (^od,  cannot  //ff, 
in  the  same  way  that  '  warm  water  cannot  chill  one, 
or  '  the  just  man  never  ads  unjustly,'  to  wit,  in  so 
fir  as  he  is  just."  In  other  word  ,  the  text  holds  good 
in  sensu  compositOy  not  in  sensu  Jiviso. 
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CilAPlKR  LXXI    Thai  (I  ?ra?i  n'/io  si?is  after  the  Qrace  of  the 

Sacranic?Us  may  he  converted  to  Grace -^ 

HEREBY'  is  excluded  the  error  of  the  Novatians,  who  denied  pardon 
to  isinners  after  bapti>m.t  They  took  occasion  of  their  error  from 
the  text:  //  is  itn possible  for  tfjose  who  Inrce  been  once  enlightened  [^wrto-- 
^i,7a..,  baptised],  and  have  tasted  the  heavenly  gift,  and  lurce  been  made  partakers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ....  .///</  bare  fallen,  to  be  again  renewed  [«varatr/^av,  renovan, 
Vulg.l  unto  penance  (Ileb.  \  i,  4,  6).  But  the  sense  is  plain  from  the  imme- 
diate context:  cruafxin:^  to  tbcniscli-es  again  the  Son  of  God,  and  mahjng  lum  a 
mockery,  "bhcrc  1-  denied  to  them  then  that  renewal  unto  penance,  whereby 
a  man  is  crucified  along  with  i'Jirlsf,  which  is  by  baptism:  /ir  as  many  oj  us  as 
ha^e  been  haptind  in  Christ  Jesuy.,  lurce  been  baptised  in  his  death  (Rom.  vi,  3,  6: 
(;,d.  M.  19,  20:  \,  24).  ;\s  then  Christ  is  not  to  be  crucified  again,  so  he  who 
sin-  .liter  baptism  i-  not  to  be  baptised  again.  Hence  the  Apostle  does  not 
sav  that  it  i>  impo-^ible  f  )r  >uch  persons  to  be  reclaimed,  or  conifer  ted ^  to  penance, 
hut  that  it  i>  impossible  b)r  them  to  he  reneivea  [<nakan/tf-n],  renovation  being 
the  elfect  usuallv  ascribed  tt)  baptism,  which  is  called  the  la^er  of  regeneration 
(('f/d  re/h'ical  [niitt.(u\u',<TUi,ij    (Titu*^  111,  5)' 


CHAPTER  LXXII    Of  the  need  of  the  Sacra?nent  of  Penance, 

and  of  the  Parts  thereof 

THE  Sacrament  of  Penance  is  a  spiritual  cure.  As  sick  men  are  healed, 
nt^t  bv  being  born  again,  but  bv  some  reacfion  [alteratio)  set  up  in 
their  svstem;  so,  of  sins  commdtted  after  baptism,  men  are  healed  by 
the  spiritual  reacti^m  n\'  Penance,  not  bv  repetition  of  the  spiritual  regenera- 
tion of  l:)a[Uism.  Now  a  bodilv  cure  is  sometimes  worked  entirely  from  wdthin 
bv  the  mere  etfort  eA  nature;  sometimes  from  within  and  from  without  at  the 
same  tune,  when  natiue  is  aided  bv  the  beneht  of  medicine.  But  the  cure  is 
never  wrought  entirelv  tVom  without:  there  still  remain  in  the  patient  cer- 
tain elenient-  of  lite,  which  go  to  cause  health  in  him.j  A  spiritual  cure 
ca.nnot  possibly  be  altogether  tVom  within,  for  man  cannot  be  set  free  from 
guilt  hut  bv  the  aid  of  grace  (B.  Ill,  Chap.  CL\'I1).  Nor  can  such  a  cure 
he  altogether  tVom  without,  f  )r  the  restoration  of  mental  health  involves  the 
setting  up  o-'orderlv  motions  in  the  will.  Therefore  the  spiritual  restoration, 
effected  m  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  must  be  wrought  both  from  within  and 
from  without.  And  that  happens  in  this  wav. 

The  tirst  loss  that  man  sustains  bv  sin  is  a  wTong  bent  given  to  his  mind, 
wherel^y  it  is  turned  awav  from  the  unchangeable  good,  which  is  God,  and 
turned  to  sin.sj  1  he  second    is  the  incurred  liability  io   punishment    (B.  Ill, 

will  not  co-operate  toward?  receiving  it,  is  a  spiritual 


This  is  proved  here  b}-  seven  argummts,  having 
been  already  ar-ued  in  H.  Hi,  Chap.  CIA'II. 

t  Socrates,  //.•(/.  E.cl.  iv,  2S,  cjuotes  tiie  No\a- 
tians  as  saying:  "  It  is  forbidden  to  admit  to  Com- 
munion him  who  has  denied  Christ.  He  should  be 
exhorted  to  lepent,  but  must  look  for  hi<  pardon  from 
God,  who  alone  is  comp'.tent  to  give  it." 

I  I  he  KKk  of  thiCse  '  elenRnts  of  life  '  makes  the 
clas5  uf  '  mcurablcb.'  The  sinner  who,  having  open 
acccj3  to  the  Sacrament  of   Penance,  disdains  it,  (jr 


mcurabie. 

§  Cf.  Aquhu:s  Etl;hus  I,  pp.  209,  213,  256,  346, 
34":  II,  36".  As  we  >peak  o'l  the  'orientation'  of 
cluirches,  we  migbit  call  this  deordinatio  mentis  a 
'deorientation,'  the  soul  no  longer  looking  towards 
its  First  Beginning.  Under  tiiis  head,  as  will  be  seen, 
St  Thomas  includes  the  privation  of  charity,  which  is 
the  principal  loss  incurred  by  mortal  sin.  Throughout 
this  chapter  the  sin  spoken  of  is  mortal  sin. 
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Chapp.  CXLI-C'X  I>\'I).  The  third  i>  ;i  wcMkciiini;  of  natural  goodness 
rendering  the  ^-ud  iv.ore  prdie  to  -in  and  ninre  rehicfant  to  do  ^i^^ooii.  The 
tir-t  requi-ite  tlien  ot  the  SaeranieiiL  ot  l\-nanee  i-  a  riglu  oI•derlnL,^  ororicFi- 
tation  of  min^i,  turning  it  to  (iod  and  a\\a\-  ironi  ^in,  inakinic  it  ;4rie\-e  for 
sin  conimittcd,  and  pui'po-in-^^  not  to  eoniniit  it  m  tuture.  All  the-e  thin'.^s 
are  of  the  e^^ence  ot  Contrition.  Idii-  re-ortlennLx  d  the  mind  cannot  t.ike 
place  without  charity,  and  charitv  cannot  hv  had  without  grace  (H.  111. 
Chap.  CLI).  Thus  then  Contrition  takes  away  the  offence  ot  God,  and  (ic- 
liyers  from  the  liahility  ot  eternal  punishment,  a^  that  liahility  canncjt  -t.ind 
with  grace  and  charity:  tor  eternal  punishment  is  in  separation  trom  Gud, 
with  whom  man  is  uniteti  hy  grace  antl  cfiarity.* 

This  re-ordering  (U  the  mind,  whicfi  consists  in  Contrition,  come<^  from 
within,  tVom  freewill  aided  In  divine  grace.  But  hecause  the  merit  ot  Christ, 
sutTering  for  mankimi,  is  the  operative  princi[de  m  the  expiation  ot  all  sins 
(Chap.  LV),  a  man  who  would  he  delivered  trom  sin  mubt  not  only  aiihcrc 
in  mind  to  GchI,  hut  aKo  to  the  nwJun^.^r  hct^.iCi'n  irnl  atui  men,  t/w  niiin  Christ 
ycsus  (i  Tim.  ii,  0,  hi  whom  i^  given  remissioi'i  ot  all  sins.  I'^)r  spiriru.d 
health  consist^  in  the  turning  ot  the  mintl  antl  heart  to  (iod;  which  health 
we  cannot  u:ain  otherwdsc  than  through  the  physician  ot  our  souls  |cmi- 
Christ,  who  .ur.cs  (us  pc'jple  //-sw  tbcir  sins  (Matt,  i,  21);  whose  merit  is  >ui]i- 
cient  for  the  entire  takimr  away  ot  all  sins,  since  He  it  is  tliat  taketh  crway  the  sins 
of  the  u'orlil  ([ohn  i,  29).  Not  all  penitents  however  perfectly  gain  the  etlect  of 
remission;  hut  each  one  '^ains  it  in  so  much  as  he  is  united  with  Christ  sutler- 
ing  for  sins.  Our  union  with  Christ  in  haptism  comes  not  ot  any  activity  of 
our  own,  as  from  within,  hecausc  nothing  hegets  itselt  into  heing;  it  i^  al! 
of  Christ,  -i^"//'-/  Ihit/i  rc'^tucratcii  us  unto  H'\^ing  hope  (i  Peter  i,  _^):  c(Misequeiuly 
the  remission  of  sins  in  hapti-m  is  hv  the  p(u\er  ot  Christ,  uniting  u-  tn 
Himself  perfectly  and  entirely;  the  result  heing  that  not  only  is  the  impuritv 
of  sin  taken  awav,  hut  al<o  all  liahility  to  sin  is  entirely  cancelled, — always 
excepting  the  accidental  case  o\  tho-e  who  gam  not  the  etlect  ot  the  Sacra- 
ment, hecau-e  they  are  not  sincere  in,  approaching  it.i  Hut  in  this  spn-itiiai 
cure  (the  Sacr.iment  of  Penance),  it  is  our  own  act,intormed  with  divine  grace, 
that  unites  us  with  Christ.  Hence  the  effect  ot  remission  is  not  always  gauged 
totally  hv  thi>  union,  nor  do  all  ga.in  it  equally.  The  turning  ot  mind  >ind 
heart  to  (lod  and  to  detestati(^n  ot  sin  may  he  sd  vehement  as  to  '^ain  tor  the 
penitent  a  perfect  remissi(Mi  ot  sin,  inchkli ng  at  (Mice  puriticati(Hi  trcmi  guilt 
and  a  di->charu;e  ot  the  entire  deht  ot  puni-hment.  l^ut  this  does  not  aUvayb 
occur.  Sometimes,  thouu:h  the  iruilt  is  taken  away  and  the  deht  ot  etern.d 
punishment  cancelled,  there  still  remains  some  ohligation  ot  lemporal  puindi- 
ment,  to  sa\x  the  justice  of  Cioei,  wliich  redresses  tault  hy  punishment. 

But  since  the  infliction  of  punishment  tor  tault  requires  a  trial,  the  [K-ni- 

*  RcaJwij^'   this  passage,  any  instructed  Catholic       a  person  at  confession  rci  civmg  grai  c  an  J  tor^tjivencss 

of  the  guilt  of  sin  by  the   power  of  the  kc)  s  in  the 
very  instant  of  absolution,"  i.e.,  not  iKtorc  then. 

t  St  Thomas  is  thinking  of  tlie  ca^c  of  an  adult 
coming  to  baptism  without  any  uuention  of  Icr.ding 
a  good  life.  The  conditions  of  the  haptiin  of  John 
(Luke  iii,  10-14)  hold  likewise  of  Christ's  baptism: 
so  St  Peter,  /ifrfnc/Tur»:  Km  I'lHTT'tfrtiiiTw  fKUtrro^ 
(Adts  ii,  38).  Hut  these  ixc  preiimmr.nes,  noi  parts  oi 
bapti>m;  whereas  the  contrition  and  confession  of  the 
penitent  are  as  true  sacramental  parts  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance  as  the  absolution  of  the  priest. 


will  see  that  St  Thomas  is  speaking  of  that  contrition 
which  is  called  '  per fe(ft,'  as  being  founded  on  ttie 
love  of  God  f)r  \\U  oww  vikc  above  all  things.  An 
a(ft  of  sueh  contrition  delivers  tiic  -oul  from  mortal 
sin  at  once,  before  absolution  is  pronounced,  not 
however  without  a  purpose  (in  the  instructed  Catho- 
lic) of  confession  and  absolution  to  follow  in  due 
time.  The  Catholic  aho  knows  that  an  inferior  super- 
natural sorrow,  called  'attrition' — not  mentioned  in 
the  Centra  Gentiles — is  enough,  when  conjoined  with 
absolution  ;  and  to  sUch  a  case  St  Thomas  tacitly  alludes, 
when  he  sa)  s  beluw:  "  Tlic  Lase   is  quite  possible  of 
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tent  who  has  committed  himselt  to  Christ  for  his  cure  must  aw^ait  the  judge- 
ment of  Christ  in  tlie  assessment  of  his  punishment.  This  judgement  Christ 
exercise-  throULi;h  His  ministers,  as  in  the  other  Sacraments.  No  one  can  give 
judu^ement  upon  faults  that  he  is  ignorant  of.  Therefore  a  second  part  of  this 
Sacrament  is  the  practice  ot  Contession,  the  ohject  of  which  is  to  make  the 
penitent's  tault  kn.own  to  Christ's  minister.  The  minister  then,  to  whom 
Confession  is  made,  must  have  judicial  power  as  vicegerent  of  Christ,  who 
is  appointiil  tud'^c  of  the  Irving  and  of  the  dead  (ACts  x,  42).  There  are  two  requi- 
sites of  judicial  power,  authority  to  investigate  the  otFence,  and  power  to  acquit 
[potestds  dhsol-cendi)  or  condemn.  This  science  of  discerning  and  this  power 
(if  hiiuiiiiii  or  loosing  are  the  two  keys  of  the  Church,  which  the  Lord  com- 
n^itteti  to  Peter  (Matt,  xvi,  i  9).  He  is  not  to  he  understood  to  have  committed 
them  to  Peter  for  Peter  to  hold  them  alone,  hut  that  through  him  they  might 
he  transmitted  to  others;  or  else  the  salvation  of  the  faithful  w^ould  not  be 
buthcientlv  provided  tor.  These  keys  have  their  ef^cacy  from  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  whereby  Christ  has  opened  to  us  the  gate  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
As  then  without  Baptism,  in  which  the  Passion  of  Christ  works,  there  can 
he  no  salvation  for  men, — whether  the  Baptism  be  actually  received,  or  pur- 
posed in  desire,  when  necessity,  not  contempt,  sets  the  Sacrament  aside;  so 
tor  suiners  after  Baptism  there  can  be  no  salvation  unless  they  submit  them- 
selves to  the  keys  of  the  Church  either  by  aitual  Confession  and  undergoing  of 
the  judgement  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  or  at  least  by  purposing  so  to 
do  with  a  purpose  to  be  tulfilled  in  seasonable  time:  because  there  is  no  other 
name  undiv  he a^e en  given  to  men^  ivherehy  liv  are  to  be  salped  (Acts  iv,   12).* 

Hereby  is  excluded  the  error  ot  certain  persons,  w^ho  said  that  a  man 
could  obtain  pardon  of  his  sins  without  contession  and  purpose  of  contession; 
or  that  the  prelates  of  the  Church  could  dispense  a  sinner  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  confession.  The  prelates  of  the  Church  have  no  power  to  frustrate 
the  kevb  ot  the  Church,  in  which  their  whole  powder  is  contained;  nor  to 
enable  a  man  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  his  sins  without  the  Sacrament  w^hich 
has  its  etficacv  from  the  Passion  of  Christ:  only  Christ,  the  institutor  and 
author  ot  the  Sacraments,  can  do  that.  The  prelates  of  the  Church  can  no 
more  dispense  a  man  from  confession  and  absolution  in  order  to  remission  of 
sin  than  they  can  dispense  him  tVom  baptism  in  order  to  salvation. 

But  this  is  a  point  to  observe.  Baptism  may  be  elticacious  to  the  remission 
ot  sin  hetore  it  is  actually  received,  while  one  purposes  to  receive  it:  though 
atterw.irds  it  takes  tidier  effect  in  the  gaining  of  grace  and  the  remission  of 
guilt,  when  it  actually  is  received.  And  sometimesf  the  very  instant  of  bap- 
tism is  the  instant  of  the  bestowed  of  grace  and  the  remission  of  guilt  where 
it  was  not  remitted  betbre.  So  the  keys  of  the  Church  work  their  effei^t  in 
some  cases  betcjre  the  penitent  actually  places  himself  under  them,  provided 
he  have  the  purpose  of  placing  himself  under  them.  But  he  gains  a  fuller 
grace  and  a  fuller  remission,  wdien  he  actually  submits  himself  to  the  keys 
by  confessing  and  receiving  absolution.  And  the  case  is  quite  possible  (riihil 
prduhet)  of  a  person  at  confession  receiving  grace  and  the  forgiveness  of  the 
guilt  of  sin  by  the  power  of  the  keys  in  the  very  instant  of  absolution  [i.e., 
not  before  then].|  Since  then  in  the  very  ad:  of  confession  and  absolution 
a  fuller  effect  of  grace  and  forgiveness  is  conferred  on  him  who  by  his  good 
purpose  had  obtained  grace  and  remission  already,  we  clearly  see  that  by  the 

1  h'.  -inner  who  will  iu)t  Lonfe^■^  is  guilty  of  a 
sort  of  eontenipt  of  court,  de^piMng  the  >ummons  of 
1"^  Judge  and  the  name  uf  his  Saviour. 


t  In  the  case  of  infant  baptism,  always. 
\  The  case  is  not  only  cjuite  possible,  but  proba- 
bly occurs  elail}-. 
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power  ()f  the  kev-  the  niiiii-ter  .  >r"  the  C'hureh  in  abM>lviii^  remits  something 
of  the  temporal  [nini^hnient  uiiieh  the  peintciit  ^till  coiUiniieJ  to  nwe  after 
his  act  i'f  c^intntiun.  He  hinds  the  penitent  hy  hi^  miiineti..!)  ti»  pay  the 
rest.-*^  The  fulhhnient  of  ihi-  injunction  is  called  Satisfaction,  whieh  is  the 
third  part  of  l^-nj.nee,  wherehx  a  iuau  is  totallv  ih'-eharged  from  the  debt  of 
punishment,  [mmx  ideJ.  he  [\i\ -^  the  full  [M:n.dt\  due.  l-hn'ther  than  this,  his 
weakness  in  spiritual  Lj:ood  i-  eureJ.  In"  \\\>  ah-tainin;^  from  e\il  thin-^  and 
accustomin"-  himself  to  ^j^nod  J.eeds,  >ulHluin^  the  tiedi  hv  la-tinu,  and  im- 
provin^'^  his  relations  with  his  nci'^dd)our  hv  tlie  hestowal  of  ahris  upon,  ihose 
neiirhbours  from  whom  he  had  been  culi\d)lv  estranged. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  minister  of  the  Church  in  the  u^^e  of  the  keys 
exercises  judicial  functions.  But  to  none  i>  judL^ement  committcvi  excej^  over 
persons  subject  to  his  court.  Hence  it  i.s  not  any  and  every  prie-t  th.it  can 
absolve  any  and  every  subject  from  sin:t  a  prie.st  can  absolve  that  suhjed 
only  over  whom  he  is  given  authority. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII    Of  die  Sacra mcfit  of  Extroiw  Unci] 


on 


BY  dispensation  of  dixine  justice,  the  sickness  of  the  soul,  which  i^  m'h, 
sometimes  passes  to  the  body.t  Such  bi>dily  ^ickne^s  is  sometimes  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  the  souh  where  it  is  borne  hiunbly  and  patiently 
and  as  a  penance  wherebv  one  niav  make  s.itistaction  tor  sin.  Sometimes  ai^ain 
sickness  injures  >piritual  well-beiuL,^  by  hinderinL:  the  exercise  ot  \irtue^.  It 
was  fittin'4  theref  )re  to  have  a  spiritual  remedv,  a}>[dicable  to  sin  precK-ly  in 
this  connexion  of  bodilv  >icknes>  bein.,^  a  eoriscquenee  ot  sin.  Hy  thi>  spintii.il 
remedy  bodily  sickness  is  sometimes  eured,  when  it  is  c\[>eilient  tor  sabati.'ii. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction,  ot  which  St  jaincs 
speaks  (fames  v,  14,  15).  Nor  i>  the  Sacrament  useless,  even  though  ht  elilv 
health  does  not  ensue  upon  its  reception:  h)r  it  is  directed  against  other  con- 
sequences of  sin,  as  pronene>s  to  evil  a.nd  ditliculty  in  doing  good,  intirmities 
of  soul  which  have  a  clo^er  connexion  with  sin  than  bodily  infirmity.  Negli- 
gence, the  variou>  occupation^  of  lite,  and  tlie  shortness  of  time,  present  a 
man  from  perfectlv  remedvmg  the  abo\e  detects  by  penance.  1  luis  thi> 
Sacrament  is  a  wholesome  provision  tor  completing  the  sinnerV  cure,  liehvcr- 
inir  him  from  hi>  debt  of  temporal  inmishment,  and  leaxing  nothing  m  hmi 
at  the  departure  of  hi^  >otd  from  his  body  to  hinder  his  rece[>tion  into  gioiv. 
This  Sacrament  i>  not  to  be  gi\en  to  all  sick  [K-rsoiis,  but  onlv  to  such  as 
seem  to  be  near  to  death  tVom  sickness.  If  they  reco\e!-,  this  Sacrament  in.iv 
be  administered  to  them  again,  if  they  are  again  reduceil  to  the  like  state. 
For  the  unction  of  this  Sacrament  is  not  an  unction  ot  consecration,  like  tlic 
unction  of  Conhrmation,  the  ablution  of  Baptism,  and  certain  other  unctions, 
which  are  never  repeated,  because  the  consecration,  always   remains  s^  loiv: 


as  the  thing  consecrated  lasts:  but  theanomting  in  thi>  Sacrament  i>  tor  healing, 


•  It  i-  not  the  prj^C!it  pradi^c  tor  the  confessor 
regularly  t(.)  impo-c  .i  pen.mcc  >uch  .l^  he  reckons 
adequate  to  all  the  debt  of  temporal  puni^hmcnt  still 
owing  for  the  sins  confe^^ed.  Pcnancc>  ct)mparat!vely 
light  and  tx-,)'  are  imposed  for  grievous  >in^:  tor  the 
rc^t,  the  penitent  i^  left  to  hi- o.vn  penitontia!  efforts, 
to  the  gaming  of  indulgences  -^nd  to  tiie  justice  of 
God.  When  '-onfessarim  primus  has  imposed  a  penance 
smacking  of  the  old  canonical  rigour,   ;'/  (ii.:nu>  /^  un- 


6' 
not   been 


dus   linds   next   lirnc   that   th.e  penaiue  n 
performed,  nor  i>  K'":ng  to  he. 

t  I't  ^■u-.Jr.m  r?ientiuntur\  \-  St  I'lioma'^'';  inn-rtion 
here,  io  absolve,  you  require  not  onI\  CJrder,  but 
also  Jurisdiction. 

t  A^  mav  be  witnessed  in  many  cases  in  hospitals, 
asylum.,  homes  for  inebriate^  etc..  Morality  and 
Medicine  are  ncigiibours. 
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and  a  healin-  medicine  ought  to  be  given  again  and  again  as  often  as  the  sick- 
ness recurs. 

'i'huuuh  s.inic  ai-e  in  a  state  near  to  death  without  sickness,  as  are  persons 
conileninee.  to  death,  and  the\  would  u^iqlI  the  spiritual  effects  of  this  Sacra- 
ment, stdl  this  Sacrament  is  not  to  be  given  to  then^  but  only  to  the  sick, 
since  it  is  gi\en  under  the  torm  )t  bodily  medicine,  and  bodily  medicine  is 
not  proiKT  except  tor  one  bodily  sick.  Eor  in  the  administration  of  Sacraments 
their  signification  must  be  observed.* 

Oil  is  the  special  matter  ot  this  Sacrament,  because  it  is  of  efficacy  for 
bodily  healing  by  mitigation  ot  pains,  as  water,  which  washes  bodies,  is  the 
nuitter  ^^\  tlie  S.icrament  in  which  spiritual  cleansing  is  performed.  And  as 
bodilv  healing  must  go  to  the  root  ot  the  malady,  so  this  unction  is  applied 
to  tho-e  [xirts  ot  the  body  trum  which  the  malady  of  sin  proceeds,  as  are 
the  organs  ot  scn^c. 

Aiul  because  through  this  Sacrament  sins  are  forgiven,  and  sin  is  not  for- 
o;i\cn  exce}>t  through  grace,  clearly  grace  is  conferred  in  this  Sacrament. 
Nor  is  a  bisho[^  neccssarv  to  gi\e  this  Sacrament,  since  the  Sacrament  does 
not  bestow  au\  excellence  of  state,  as  do  those  Sacraments  in  which  a  bishop 
is  the  minister.!'  Since  howexer  a  great  abundance  of  grace,  proper  to  effect 
a  [HTteet  cure,  is  required  in  this  Sacrament,  it  is  right  that  many  priests 
should  t.ike  [\nt  in  the  rite, I  and  that  the  prayer  of  the  whole  Church  should 
help  out  the  edeet  of  this  Sacrament:  hence  James  says:  Let  hm  bring  in  the 
priests  of  the  Church.  d!hi  the  prdxcr  '^f  fLiith  sbcil/  sal.h'  thje  sic^  7nan.  If  however 
onlv  one  pne-t  be  present,  he  is  tmderstood  to  confer  the  Sacrament  in  the 
jiowei"  ot  the  whole  Church,  whose  minister  he  is,  and  w^hose  person  he 
be.us.  As  in  other  Sacraments,  the  effect  of  this  Sacrament  may  be  hindered 
b\   the  iMsinceritv  {fidioncf}})  of  the  recipient. 


CH.-\P[ER  I,XXIV-0/Mt'  Sacrament  of  Orcier 

SIXCd'.  Chi'ist  intended  to  withdraw  H  is  bodily  presence  from  the  Church, 
lie  needed  tcj  institute  otlier  men  as  ministers  to  Himself,  w^ho  should 
J.i-peiisc  the  Sacraments  to  the  faithful.  Hence  He  committed  to  Plis 
di^eifde-  the  consecration  of  His  Bodv  and  Blood,  saying:  Do  t/jis  in  ?ne?nory 
of  nic  iLuke  xxii,  19).  He  ga\e  them  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  according 
to  the  text:  Wh^sc  sins  xc  shd//  f'orgilh\  they  dre  forgiven  them  (John  xx,  23). § 
He  enjoined  on  them  the  function  of  baptising:  Cr^,  teach  n/I  nations^  baptising 
/ec  w  (Matt.  xx\iii,  \()).  \ow  a  minister  stands  to  his  master  as  an  instrument 
to  a  prune  a.uent.  An  instrument  must  be  proportionate  to  the  agent:  there- 
fore the  ministers  of  C  lirist  must  be  conformable  to  Him.  But  Christ,  our 
Lord  and  Master,  b\  His  own  pt)wer  and  might  worked  out  our  salvation, 
inasmuch  .is  He  was  both  Ciod  and  man.  As  man,  He  suffered  for  our  re- 
demption: as  I  Ic  was  (;uti.  His  suffering  brought  salvation  to  us.  The  minis- 
ters 0}  Christ  then  must    be  men,  and  at   the   same  time  have  some  share  in 

'' ^portet  enim  hi  sairameutis  signiJjoitioHem servari. 
A  sentence  to  print  on  the  fly-leaf  of  any  Order  for 
the  administration  of  Sacraments. 

t  Conhrmation  and  Order,  but  \vhat  of  liaptom.- 
It  ui.iv  be  answered  tliat  Hapti^n  rai^c^  to  the  initial, 
but  Contirniation  to  the  perfect  state  of  a   Christian 


uU   I 


ni.u!     1 

b)  a  bishup. 


i-^d  in  bixtrciiv,  Uiu  tit 


I  A  o.i-tom  fallen  into  disuse  m  the  Western 
C'hurcli.  'The  prayer  of  the  whole  Church'  is  invited 
by  reading  from  the  pulpit  ever}'  Sunda)'  the  names 
of  the  sick. 

§  Interpreted  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  by  the 
Cinincil  of  TrLiU,  Sess.  14,  can.  3. 


)n  inu-t  Ik-  blesse 


:d 
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the  Divinity  [aii^^uiJ  Jivinitan^  pd>-::L-:pd*\')  in  point  of -^pn-itiial  pnwcr:  tor  an 
instrument  too  ha<  some  ^ha^c  in  the  power  ot  the  [>nine  ai^ent/ 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  power  wa>  -iven  to  the  eh-^eiple>  ot'  Christ 
not  to  be  transmitted  to  other^.  It  was  ^^nv/;  /////>  edification  [2  Cor.  xm,  10), 
to  the  building  up  of  the  Church,  and  mu^t  be  perpetuated  ->  long  as  the 
Church  needs  building  up,  that  in  to  the  e  mi  of  the  u^orU  (Matt,  wvin,  20). 
And  since  spiritual  elFect-  are  transmitted,  to  u^  tVoni  Chri-^t  un.ier  sensible 
signs,  this  power  had  to  be  d.elivered  to,  men  uiuier  sMinesuch  sign-, — certain 
tonus  of  words,  definite  act>,  a^  impoMtion  of  hand^,  anomtmu.  the  lieluery 
of  a  book  or  chalice,  and  the  like.T  Wdienever  anvthmg  spiritual  1^  delivered 
under  a  corporeal  sign,  that  I^  called  a  Sacrament.:  'I'hus  m  the  conternngof 
spiritual  power  a  Sacrament  is  \\  rought,  which  is  calleii  the  >acrament  of 
Order.  Now  it  is  a  [n)int  o[  divme  hberalitv  that  the  bestowal  ot  po^w-r 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  means  (^f  dailv  exercising  that  power,  llut 
the  spiritual  power  of  administering  the  sacrament-^  rec|uire^  divine  grace 
for  its  convenient  exercise:  therefore  in  thi>  Sacr.iment,  as  in  other  Sacra- 
ments, grace  is  bestowed. 

Among  Sacraments  the  noblest,  and  that  which  bCts  the  crown  on  the 
rest,  is  the  Sacrament  of  the  Kuchari>t.  Therefore  the  power  ot()rder  niw-t 
be  considered  chiefly  in  relation  to  this  Sacrament:  tor  evervthmg  i.  ruled 
by  the  end  for  which  it  is  made.  Now  the  power  that  gives  pcrtection,  also 
prepares  the  matter  to  receive  it.§  Since  then  the  power  of  Order  exteiuisto 
the  consecration  of  the  Hodv  of  Christ  and  the  administration  ot  the  same  to 
the  faithful,  it  must  further  extend  to  the  rendering  of  the  taithtul  ht  and 
worthy  for  the  reception  of  that  Sacrament.  But  the  believer  is  renderevi  lit 
and  worthy  by  being  free  from  >\n\  otherwise  he  cannot  be  united  witii^ 
Christ  spiritually,  with  whom  he  i^  sacramentallv  umted  in  the  reception  ut 
this  Sacrament-ll  The  power  of  Order  theretore  mu>t  extend  to  the  remission 
of  sins  by  the  administration  o\  tho.se  Sacraments  which  are  directed  to  that 
purpose,  Baptism  and  Penance. ^ 


When  the  Lord  Lieutenant  v{  Ircl.r.id  kn'ghts 
a  man,  he  may  he  saul  to  '  .k  t  a^  Kin^','  i.e.,  for  the 
King.  Similarly  St  Thomas  ^ay.  that  what  a  priest 
knows  by  the  confessional,  he  '  knows  as  God  '  {scit  ut 
'Deus,  Sum.  -Iheol.  Supplem.  4.  11,  art.  5).  The  Chris- 
tian Priesthood  is  a  development  of  the  Incarnation. 
To  rail  at  the  former  is  to  forget  the  latt-  r.  Clear  your 
mind  of  Ncstorianism  ere  )'ou  attack  Sacerdotalism, 
t  One  could  have  wished  St  Thoma>  here  to  have 
told  us  what  he  knew  of  any  variation  of  C^rdir.al  in 
local  churches  of  hs  time;  what  ceremonie-  were 
comparatively  recent,  and  what  more  ancient  and 
primitive.  Had  any  one  in  Pan-,  Rome,  ur  Naph  >, 
an  old  Sacramentary   or    Pontin^a!   that   St     I'lioma 


ordinance  may  have  been  more  or  less  indctcrmin.itc, 
e.g.,  the  imposition  of  hands  in  Ordination,  an  mJc- 
terminatc  prescription  afterwards  determined  by  the 
Church,adding  rites  and  formularies,  which  it  would 
be  unsafe  now  to  set  aside  as  unessential  because  not 
primitive. 

§  Thus  the  Romans  legislated  where  they  had 
first  conquered.  The  sword  prepared  for  the  code. 
The  Code  Napoleon  followed  the  wars  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

II  The  denicrs  of  the  Objective  Presence  deny  th.it 
there  o  any  sacramental  union  where,  owing  to  sm, 
there  is  no  ~pir;tual  union.  .According  to  them,  Christ 
/;  not  except  w  here  He  is  received  with  f.ith  and  love; 


could  have  looked  into,  and  compared  it,  formularies      and  an  unworthy  Communion  is  no  Communion  .ai 
...         .         ......        . -^  ,■      ,  .   I»  -11    I     .1.-.1 i„^..  ^f  tk«  r^n^^,,^llr- rhiirrh.  the  one 


with  those  by  which  he  him-elf  wa>  ordained  ?  But 
the  spirit  of  documentar}-  re>earJi  slumbered  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  except  for  the  cjuet  (or  invention) 
of  charters  and  bulls  of  privilege. 

t  Rather  a  wide  definition,  a->  it  might  be  taken 
to  include  the  institution  of  a  clergyman  to  a  benefice. 
It  is  usually  insisted  upon,  a,  an  e>-enti.i!  note  oi  a 
Sacrament,  that  the  corporeal  ^i^n  must  have  been 
'ordained  by  Christ," — ex  initituti.nc  tpiius  Christi,:\i 
St  Thoma.  him>clf  ^a)>  (Chap.  L\'I  aujin.)  Chri^t'^ 


all.  In  the  theology  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  one 
Sacrament  which  is  invalidated  by  an  illicit  reception 
is  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  of  which  the  afts  of  the 
penitent  arc  a  constituent  part. 

f  The  economy  of  the  Sacraments  belongs  to  the 
positive  law  of  Christ;  and  a  positive  law  cannot  be 
argued  a  priori.  A  priori  perhaps  the  power  of  Order 
should  be  an  essential  prerequisite  in  the  minister  ol 
Baptism:  in  point  of  fact  any  human  being  can  validly 
baptize. 
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CHAP'I'KR  LXXV    Of  the  'Dtsttn&ion  of  Orders 

SINCM-^  the  power  of  Order  is  principally  directed  to  the  consecration  of 
the  Body  of  Christ,  and  its  administration  to  the  faithful,  and  the 
eleaiiMivi  of  the  faithful  from  -in,  there  muht  be  some  chief  Order,  the 
power  t>f  which  cxtcnti-  chieHv  to  these  objedts;  and  that  is  the  Order  of 
Priestluiod.  There  mu-t  be  other  Orders  to  serve  the  chief  Order  by  one 
wav  or  ..iiother  [^rep.irinL^  it>  matter;  and  these  are  the  Orders  of  Ministers. 
The  po\ser  o\  l^rie-thood  extending  to  two  objects,  the  consecration  of  the 
H<  dv  of  (dirist,  and  the  rendering  the  faithful  by  absolution  from  sin  fit  to 
receive  the  Kucharist,  the  lower  Orders  must  serve  the  Priesthood  either  in 
butl^  or  in  one  kA  the>e  respects.  The  lower  Orders  serve  the  Priesthood 
onlv  in  -preixirinLi  the  people  [for  the  Euchari-t].  This  the  Doorkeepers  do 
bv  sjuittin"-  (iUt  unbelie\er>  tVom  the  company  of  the  faithful:  the  LeCtors 
bv  iii-trucfinL:  the  catechumen^  in  the  rudiments  of  the  faith, — hence  the 
Scri inure  of  the  Old  Testament  is  committed  to  their  reading:  the  Exorcists 
bv  clean -ing  th()>e  wdio  are  already  instructed,  if  in  any  w^ay  they  are  hin- 
dered bv  the  de\il  from  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments.*  The  higher 
Orders  serve  the  priestlv  Order  both  in  the  preparation  of  the  people  and 
in  the  coii-umn^ation  t)f  the  Sacrament.  Thus  the  Acolyths  have  a  ministry 
to  exerci>e  o\er  the  vessels,  other  than  sacred,  in  w^hich  the  matter  of  the 
Sacrament  i>  preparetl:  hence  the  altar-cruets  are  delivered  to  them  at  their 
ordination.  The  Subdeacons  have  a  ministry  to  exercise  over  the  sacred 
\e-eK,  and  over  the  arrancrement  of  the  matter  not  yet  consecrated.  The 
Deacons  have  a  further  ministry  over  the  matter  already  consecrated,  as  the 
deacon  avimiinVter,-  the  Blood  of  Christ  to  the  faithful.  These  three  Orders 
of  Prie-ts,  Deacons  wwA  Subdeacons,  are  called  Sacred  Orders,  because  they 
receixe  a  mini-trv  o\  er  sacred  things.!  The  higher  Orders  also  serve  for  the 
pre[\iration  of  the  people:  for  to  Deacons  is  committed  the  publishing  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  (iospel  to  the  people:  to  Subdeacons  that  of  the  Apostles: 
while  .\colvths  render  to  both  the  attendance  which  conduces  to  solemnity 
t  teaching,  tw  carr\ing  candles  and  otherwise  serving. 


o 


CHAPTER  V.W\\-Of  the  Episcopal  T>igmty^  and  that  therein 

071  e  Bisliop  is  ^u prone 

THERl^  must  be  some  power  of  higher  ministry  in  the  Church  to 
administer  the  Sacrament  of  Order;  and  this  is  the  episcopal  pow'er,J 
which,  though  not  exceeding  the  power  of  the  simple  priest  in  the 
consecration  of  the  Boiiv  of  Christ,  exceeds  it  in  its  dealings  with  the  faith- 
ful. The  prcsbvterV  power  is  derived  from  the  episcopal;  and  w^henever  any 
action,  rising  above  what  is  common  and  usual,  has   to  be  done   upon  the 


•  These  three  Orders,  though  still  given,  have 
long  ceased  to  be  exercised  by  their  immediate  reci- 
pients. Their  functions  are  now  virtually  discharged 
by  priests  in  the  various  occupations  of  their  ministr) , 
— c-g->  by  care  of  Church  property,  or  by  refusal  to 
receive  into  the  Churdi  ill-prep.ired  converts;  by 
lecturing  and  writing  on  behalfofthe  faith;  by  argu- 
ing, entreating,  rebuking  member^  of  the  flock  who 
lie  under  hj.-.ic  diabolual  infatuation. 

t  The  other  four  are  the  Minor  Orders. 


X  The  episcopate  is  established  by  positive  inde- 
feasible institution;  and  there  are  reasons  why  it 
should  be:  yet  who  shall  pretend  that  presbyterian 
government,  and  ordination  by  an  assembly  of  pres- 
b}ters,  is,  absolutely  speaking,  an  intrinsic  absurdity? 
or  that  it  could  not  have  been  instituted  by  Christ, 
had  He  :-o  willed. =  Here,  as  repeatedly  in  this  work, 
St  Thomas's  nccessc  est  is  no  argument  of  antecedent 
nece-^it}•,  but  of  mere  congruentia  post  factum. 
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hiithful  people,  that  !>  rc^crx-eil  to  hi-^lmps  avm\  it  I-  hv  cpi<cr.pn1  aiitli-rity 
that  presbyters  do  what  is  coiiiniittcJi  to  thcni;  ami  in  their  inmi^trv  they 
make  use  of  things  con^ec^ated  bv  bi-hnps,  as  m  the   b.iKhan-t    the  ehah^e, 

altar-stone  and  pallN.'^ 

1.  ThoLiL^h  popiihitions  are  clitTereiit  in  chtlerent  dioceses  aiui  utie^,  ^till. 
as  there  is  one  Church,  there  nni-t  be  -ne  Chn-tian  people.  As  then  m  the 
spiritual  people  ot"  one  Church  there  i-  requnwl  ^ne  Ihdn'p,  wh-i  i.  lirad 
of  all  that  people;  >o  m  the  whole  Chn^tKin  people  it  i-  reipii^te  that  tliere 
be  one  Head  ot"  the  whole  Church."' 

2.  One  requisite  of  the  unitv  ot"  the  Church  i-  the  acrreenK-nt  of  .ill  the 
faithful  in  faith.  When  questions  of  faith  ari-e,  the  Church  waaild  be  re-.t 
bv  diversity  of  judgements,  were  it  not  prc-er\ed  in  unitv  by  the  lud-einent 
of  one.  But  in  things  necessary  Chri-t  i-  not  wanting  to  1 1 1^  Church,  w  huh 
He  has  loved,  and  has  shed  His  Idood.  f  )r  it:  miicc  e\en  "f  the  Synagogue 
the  Lord  savs:  If'/h^f  is  tbcrc  that  I  ^,ii^ht further  to  have  <Lnr  f'.r  my  Vincyayd, 
and  have  tvA  done  it '^  (Isai.  v,  4.)  We  cannot  il-nbt  then  that  b_\  the  ordi- 
nance of  Christ  one  man  prcsid.e^  o\er  the  whole  C  hurch. 

3.  None   can   doubt   that    the   go\  eminent   -f   tin-   Church   i--  excellently 

well  arranged,  arranged  as  it   is  bv   Hun  throimh  whom  !<:nys  re/yn  and  law- 

givers  enact  just  things  [Vro\.  viii,   15).   But  the  Ix-t  tnrm  ot   -m\  eminent  tor 

a  multitude  is  to  be  LToverned  bvone:  f)r  the  l-uC\  ot  -.  .\  eminent  1-  the  jHM^e 

~  ... 

and   unitv  of  its  subjects:  and  one   man    is  a   more  apt  ,M)urce   t;t    unity  than 
many  together.  J 

But  if  any  will  have  it  that  the  on^:  \\c,u\  and  one  Shepherd  1-  Christ. 
as  being  the  one  Spouse  of  the  one  Church,  hi-  \  lew  i-  iiKulequate  t"  the 
facts.  For  thouLfh  clearlv  Christ  Himself  -i\e-  eilect  to  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Church, — He  it  is  who  bapti-e-.  He  f>rgive-  mii^.  He  i^  the  true  1  nest 
who  has  offered  Himself  on  the  altar  ..f  the  cro-,  ami  In'  11 1^  piuser  lli^ 
Body  is  dailv  consecrated  at  our  altars, — nevertheless,  because  He  wa>  n<  t  to 
be  present  in  bodily  shape  with  all  Hi-  taitht'ul.  He  chn.e  nuni-ter^  and 
would  dispense  His  gifts  to  His  taitht'ul  people  through  their  hand.-.  \n;l  by 
reason  of  the  same  future  absence  it  \\  as  neeiltul  tor  Him  to  i--ue  His  coin- 
mission  to  some  one  to  take  care  of  thi-  universal  Church  m  Hi-  ^tend.§ 
Hence  He  said  to  Peter  before  His  .-\scen-inn,  }-\-ed  my  slwp  (John  \xi,  17); 
and  before  His  Passion,  'Ihou  in  thy  turn  cnjirni  thy  hrcthrcn  (Luke  wn,  32); 
and  to  him  alone  He  made  the  promise,  'lo  thee  I  le://  g:ve  the  heys  of  the 
kingdom  of  hea-^en  (Matt,  xvi,  19).  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  although  He  ga\c 

•  Pali'.s.   The  PalU  no'.v  i,  a  ^m.ill  ^c|uarc  of  linen  value  of  the  argument,  cf.  note,  p.  399.  The  conclusion 

u^ed  to  cuvcr  the  Jhahcc.  Hut  m  St  Th()m.l^^  tmic  the  is  finally  evinced  a  posteriori  by  documents  and  facts 

patla  \va-5  what  i>  now  i.allcJ  corp'^rr.Ir,  tiie  linen  cloth  of  history, 
on  which  the  consecrated  elements  are  laid.  The  ends  X  The  arguments  for  monarchy  are  stronger  in 


of  it  used  to  be  turned  up  so  as  to  cover  the  chalice. 
Both  corporate  and  patta  are  now  blessed  by  a  simple 
priest  with  the  bi-hop'^  le.ive. 

t  Tiie  argument  is  thi-.— Hie  C!;urch  is  one 
society,  as  it  is  one  Church,  ef.  Kphesians  i\,  4-^K 
V,  23-31  :  John  x,  I  6).  But  there  is  one  socict)  onl}- 
where  there  i<  one  government ;  and  one  government 
means  one  sovereign  autr.orit)  (this  is  an  axiom  ni 
political  science).  1>  that  authont)  vested  m  ni.iny 
persons  collectively  or  in  one  per>on.-  We  ma}'  >;:p- 
pose  that  the  government  of  the  whole  Cnurth  is 
analogous  to  the  government  of  those  local  Churches, 
which  are  called  dioceses.  Hut  a  diocese  1^  governed  by 
one  person,  th^e  Hishop;  therefore  the  wiiole  Cfiuri^ii 

lor^.  For  tlie 


by  one  Bishop,  supreme  over  otfier  His 


a  State  that  is  organised  for  war.  A  board  of  generals 
is  never  a  success:  an  army  in  the  field  requires  a  per- 
petual dictatorship.  Now  the  Church  on  earth,  as 
mentioned  in  the  next  argument,  is  the  Church 
Militant,  ever  at  war,  and  therefore  needing  the 
iirictest  unity  in  its  own  organisation. 

§  In  the  little  society  of  Christ  and  His  disciples 
everything  centred  in  the  person  of  the  Master.  The 
smiting  of  the  shepherd  was  the  scattering  of  the  flock 
(Matt,  xxvi,  31).  It  remained,  owryoA/,  or  one fiock^y  J-o 
long  as  it  had  in  Him  QncUepherd\]o\\n  x,  16).  Then 
we  ask  whether  so  essential  a  feature  of  t!ic  infant 
Church  ought  not  somehow  to  reai^}H.ir  and  be  con- 
spicuous m  the  ChurJi  grown  great  and  tilling  the 
world. 
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thi^  di-nitv  to  Peter,  it  de>es  not  pass  t>om  Peter  toothers.  For  Christ  insti- 
tuted Hi-  Church  to  1  i-^t  to  the  end  (^f  the  world,  according  to  the  text:  He 
^Ij^jII  ,;>  ,v/>'.//  the  throne  of  David  and  in  his  kingdom,  to  confirm  and  strengt/xn  it 
:jj]i^^th^e  and  judgement  fr^.m  henceforth,  novc,  and  for  e^er  (Isai.  ix,  7).  There- 
\^'^^.    \u  con-titutinu  Hi^  ministers  for  the  time,  He  intended  their  power  to 

\,^  nn^te'itv  Imi- the  benefit  of  His  Church  to  the  end  of  the  w^orld,  as  He 
n'imself  siv^:   //,  /  am  with  \ou  to  the  end  f  the  icor/d  (Matt,  xxviii,  20). 

Herein-  1-  ca-t  out  the  presumptuous  error  of  some,  who  endeavour  to 
wltlidraw  tlienv  elves  from  obedience  and  subjection  to  Peter,  not  recognising 
his  successor,  the  Roman   PontilF,  f)r  the  pastor  of  the  Universal  Church. 


(ll\PTER  LXXVII    Thcit  Sacra^nents  can  he  admi?iistered even 

by  ll^ick^d  ^'Ministers 

NO  a'^ent  can  do  anvthing  in  what  is  beyond  his  competence,  unless 
j.^.  ^tts  [n)\\er  tVom  elsewhere:  thus  the  mayor  *  cannot  put  restraint 
^,n^ui  the  citi/ens  except  m  virtue  of  the  power  that  he  receives  from 
tiie  kmo  But  what  is  done  m  the  Sacraments  exceeds  human  competence. 
Theref  MC  no  one  ^a\^  administer  the  Sacraments,  however  good  he  may  be, 
unless  he  receives  power  so  to  do.  But  the  opposite  of  goodness  is  wicked- 
ness and  sin.  'rheref.re  neither  by  sin  is  he  hindered  from  the  administration 
of  the  Sacraments,  who  has  received  power  to  do  so.t 

'.  One  man  caiuiot  judge  of  the  goodness  or  wickedness  of  another  man: 
that^is  proper  to  God  aione%  who  searches  the  secrets  of  hearts.  If  then  the 
wickedness  of  the  minister  could  hinder  the  effed  of  the  Sacrament,  it  would 
be  impossible  f  .r  a  man  to  have  a  sure  confidence  of  his  salvation:|  his  con- 
science would  not  remain  tree  tVom  the  sense  of  sin.  But  it  is  irrational  for 
any  one  to  have  to  rest  the  hope  of  his  salvation  on  the  goodness  of  a  mere 
man:  f  .r  it  said,  Cursed  is  tiie  man  -.i'ho  puts  bis  trust  in  man  (Jer.  xvii,  5).  In 
order  then  that  we  mav  rest  the  hope  of  our  salvation  on  Christ,  who  is  God 
and  man,  we  must  allow  that  the  Sacraments  work  salvation  in  the  powder 
of  Christ',  whether  thev  be  administered  by  good  or  evil  ministers. 

Hence  the  Lord  s.iys:  'Hie  Scrihes  and  Pbarisees  bave  come  to  s!t  in  the  chair 
of  Moses:  ^chatever  tbing^  therefore  they  say  to  you,  observe  and  do:  hut  according 
to  their  :.or{s  do  ye  not  (Matt,  xxiii,  2). 

Herein  is  cast  out  the  error  ot  those  who  say  that  all  good  men  can 
administer  the  Sacraments,  and  no  bad  men.^ 

•  Ha/iyui,  the  Scotch  Baihe,  a  common  term  also  I  FUiu'iam  certam  dc  sua  salute,  that  is,  a  reasonable 


in  England  when  St  Thomas  wrote,  or  a  little  after. 
The  privileges  of  the  mediivval  towns  originated  in 
charters  granted  them  by  the  king  or  some  feudal 
lord.  In  all  the^c  matters  of  positi\e  institution,  the 
appointment  gives  the  authorit}-,  not  the  personal 
character  of  the  functionary,  be  he  mayor  or  be  he 
priest. 

t  Holiness  does  not  make  the  priest,  nor  doe- 
wickedness  unmake  him:  for  contrariorum  eadem  est 
ratio.  By  'administration'  here  is  meant  'valid  ad- 
ministration,' not 'licit.'  It  is  a  mortal  sin  toadminister 
a  Sacrament,  being  oneself  in  mortal  sin.  But  that  ib 
the  aftair  of  the  minister,  not  of  the  recipient. 


assurance  of  his  being  validly  absolved  and  now  in 
the  state  of  grace. 

§  This  was  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  then  rising 
<ect  of  the  Fraticelli  (Denziger,  Enchiridion,  nn.  413, 
414),  repeated  by  Wycliffe:  "If  bishop  or  priest  be 
in  mortal  sin,  he  neither  ordains  nor  consecrates  nor 
baptises"  (ib.  n.  480).  It  would  be  as  wise  to  hold 
that  all  good  men  can  sign  cheques,  and  no  bad  men. 
To  this  day  that  notion  is  not  uncommon  in  England 
that  a  Romish  priest  claims  to  absolve  from  sin  in 
virtue  of  his  own  superabundant  personal  san(5lity. 
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CHAP  I  KR  LXXVIU    O/dr  S.u-nn>:r;n  nf  f\Icit rnnony 

THOL'Cil!  In  the  SaciMiiKnt^  nuMi  arc  restored  to  grace-,  rhcv  are  not 
inuncvluitclv  restored  to  nnni  !talit\".  Snuc  tlicn  the-  Mithiul  people 
needs  t-i  he  [KTi^etiKited  t(^  tlic  end  ot  the  w  iM,  tin  h.istobedonc 
by  generation.  X^w  ueneiMtp  i'i  work^  to  niaiis  ends:  to  the  pci'j)ciLiiLy  of  the 
species,  to  the  peiietutv  .  t  the  political  commonwealth,  and  to  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the    C'hiieh.   ilenee    it    cnmes   to    he-    ruled  and  guided  by  different 
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tM  the  irood  or"  natin'e  1:1  i!ie  i^erperuitv  "f    tlie  s 
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It  !>  L^iiided  ti>  th.it  end  hv  nature  so  inehnin^;  an.i  \\\  th.-t  reiH-el  it  is  called 
'a  Uiiiction  oMLiture.'  As  it  work-  to  soci.il  >nui  [^'litical  good,  it  is  subject 
to  the  ordinance  ot  the  ci\il  law.  .\->  it  W'lrk^  to  the  4  -id  of  the  Chii!\li,it 
inu^t  l)e  ^uhjecr  to  Church  Li;r)\-crnnient.  15ut  the  tliin^-- that  are  .idininitered 
to  the  peo;ple  !n  the  miiii-ter-  ot  the  CMuirch,  a,i"e  c.illcil  ^acranieut-.'"  Matri- 
nion\'  then,  a>  con-i-tiiv^^  in  the  union  ot  male  anvi  tenL.K\  mtencnnu  to  hetret 
and  educate  '■■tlkprin:;  to  the  w-)!--hip  ^'t  Ci.>d,  1-  a,  Saci-ament  '  t  the  Church. 
Hence  .1  hle^^in^^^  1^  [-«ronounced  up^n  it  h\  the  ministers  "t  the  Church.  And 
as  in  other  Sacraments  something  spiritual  i-^  r>ret]gurcii  h\  exteinad  a.^  ts,  so 
in  this  Sacrament,  hv  the  imion  ot  male  aiui  temale,  there  i^  tiguratix  el\  re- 
presented the  union  ot"  Clirist  with  ili^  Cluircli,  accoiainiL;  to  the  text*  it  t!ie 
Apostle  (I{ph.  \-,  :;2).  And  because  the  Sacraments  ctlect  what  the\  repre- 
sent [iiurdmcnta  clticninl  qir.d  !i^u>\:nt],  we  mu-t  heliexe  tliat  i^naice  i-  he>t'.ued 
bv  this  Sacrament  on  persons  marrvmg,  to  enable  them  to  ha\e  their  [\irt  m 
the  union  of  Christ  with  His  Church;  andthi^aid  is\cr\  neee^-ar\  tor  thein. 
that  in  then'  application  to  rieshh  and  carnad  thiiiL:^  t}ie\  ma.\-  not  he  -ep.i- 
rated  from  Christ  and  the  Church. 

Now  the  hu;ure  must  correspond  to  the  realit\'  which  it  -iiMu'fies.  But  the 
union  of  Christ  with  His  Church  i^  ot  one  Hridegro(  mi  with  one  Hridc-t^'he 
kept  tor  ever,  b'or  ot  the  Church  it  is  said:  One  />  wv  'hi/v^J^  dix  pcffecl  one 
(Cant.  \d,  S):  n(^r  e\'er  shall  Christ  be  parted  trom  Hi-  Church:  t<'r  -<)  lb 
savs  Himself,  L  ,  I  tini  ^iit/i  vv//  tOw/  to  the  end  of  the  world  (^\.\n.  \\\iii,  20); 
and  So  the  Apostle,  lie  shall  he  f-',r  c^cr  ^inth  ■'!■:  L.'\l  (i  The--.  i\,  16). 
\Iatrimonv  therefore,  as  a  Sacrament  ot  the  Church,  mu-t  be  ot  one  hubl)and 
with  one  wife,  to  continue  without  separation:  this  i-  meant  In  the  jcvth  (or 
troth),  whereby  husband  and  wite  are  bound  to  one  anotlier.  So  then  there 
are  three  ^ooiis  of  matrimony  as  it  i^  a  Sacrament  ot  tlie  Church:  'd^^ffiug-,  to 
be  reared  and  educated  to  the  worship  ot  (iod:  /<///^/,  wliei-ebv  one  liu-h.md 
is  tied  to  one  wdfe:  and  sacrdnientii/  si'ii^nificiiti'^n  h\  the  indivisible  unifU  of 
the  matrimonial  connexion,  making  it  a  sacred  sign  c^t  the  union  ot  Christ 
with  His  Church. 

i^  necessary  to  the  ecclesiastical  validit)  of  the  contra(^, 
and  therefore  of  the  Sacrament.  The  proof  that  Matri- 
mony is  a  Sacrament,  rests  on  a  close  study  of  Ephe- 
sians  v,  22-33,  joined  with  the  declarations  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  I  hardly  need  say  that  the  proof 
is  not  complete  in  the  one  word  iacramentum, 
fj-vfTTy'iiHoy,  (verse  32). 


•  Again,  r.itiicr  .t  wijc  Jerinaion  of  .1  SaLr.imcnt. 
It  mu-t  be  borne  in  mmJ  tiuit  trie  priest  is  not  the 
mini^tc^  of  th-.:  S.Kr.imcni  of  M.itrimon}'.  The  Sacra- 
ment IS  the  contr.icf  of  b.ipti-jd  ni.in  '.'.  ith  baptised 
woman;  and  the  contr.utmg  parties  .idmini>ter  the 
Sacrament  to  one  another  in  tiieir  agreement  to  live 
together  perpetually  as  man  aiul  \\  ac.  W  here  the  law 
of  Trent  1  prom i;lg,itcd,tvjprc^c!KCoftheparish priest 
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CriAPTF^R  I.XXIX     T/j^//  through  Christ  the  ResurreBio?i  of 

ou)'  Bodies  will  tahic  place 

AS  we  Irave  been  deh'yered  bv  Christ  from  the  penalties  incurred   by 
the  death  ot  the  fir-t  man;  ami  as  by  the  sin  of  the  tir^t  man   there 
JK!^  been  bequeatlRal  to  US  not  only  sin,  but  also  death,  which  is  the 
punishment  of  sin;  we  mu^t  !w   Chri^^t  be  delivered   tVom   botii   these  conse- 

'■   ''^   "■   '^^    ■■"'it   and   trom   -m    (Rom.  !\\   12,   17).    To  show  to   us 


iiii 


/  / 


quences.  hi.tli   nam 

both  ede^t^  m  llim-eh.  He  chu.c  both  to  die  and  to  rise  again;  to  die,  to 
deliver  u<  from  sin  i^Hcb.  i.v,  28);  to  rise  again,  to  deliver  us  from  death 
(i  Cor.  XV,  20)  [cf.  Rom.  i\,  25).  We  gather  the  effect  of  Christ's  death 
in  the  Sacraments  so  tar  ab  remi^-ion  of  guilt  goe,>:  at  the  end  of  the  world 
we  sh.dl  ':^.\\\\  the  cHed:  of  Cdirist's  resurrection  in  our  deliverance  from  death. 

But  -ome  do  n:»t  belie\e  m  the  resurrection  of  the  body;  and  what  is 
said  in  Scripture  on  that  -ubiect  thev  perversely  understand  of  a  spiritual 
re-^urrection  trom  the  death  ot  sin  to  grace:  which  error  i^  reproved  by  tlie 
Apostle  in  Ihnienaais  and  Philetus  (2  Tim.  ii,  16).  Moreover  the  Lord 
promises  both  i-e-urreCti«M],>,  wdien  He  says:  'The  h',ur  eoffieth,  iUid  /loTv  is,  Mdien 
the  deiid  dm//  /iccir  t/ic  Iffoice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  t/jey  that  hear  shall  li']\- 
which  reter-^  to  the  re-ui-re(^ion  ot  souls,  then  bea;innin}^  bv  men  beirinninu- 
to  adhere  to  Chri-t  bv  taitli.  But  presently  He  makes  explicit  promise  of  a 
b"dil\-  re■^urrectlon :  'T/ie  h.ur  e'jueth  in  lidjich  all  V:ho  are  in  the  to?nhs  shall  hear 
the  voice  0}  tlie  S.ii  ,/  G nl:  tor  manifestlv  not  souls  are  in  the  tombs,  but 
buJics.'"'"  Ct.    |ob  .\i\,  25. 

Reason  too  gives  e\  ident  support  to  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. —  i.  The 
soub  of  men  are  imtnort.d  (B.  II,  Chap.  LXXIX).  But  the  soul  is  naturally 
uinted  wnth  the  body,  being  essentially  the  form  of  the  bodv  (B.  H,  Chap. 
L\TI).  rheretore  it  is  against  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  be  without  the 
body.  But  nothing  that  is  against  nature  can  be  lasting.  Therefore  the  soul 
will  not  be  tor  e\er  without  the  bodv.  Thus  the  immortalitv  of  the  sold  seems 
to  require  the  re-urrection  of  the  body. 

2.  I  he  natuiad  dc^ii-e  ot  man  tends  to  happiness,  or  final  perfedlion  (B. 
Ill,  ChajK  XX I  \').  Whoever  is  wanting  in  any  j^oint  proper  to  his  perfect 
well-beini:,  ha^  not  \  et  attained  to  perfect  happiness:  his  desire  is  not  vet 
pertectlv  laid  to  re-t.  Now  the  soul  separate  from  the  bodv  is  in  a  sense 
nnpertect,  as  is  e\  ery  [\n-t  away  trom  its  whole,  for  the  soul  is  part  of  human 
nature. 

^.  Rewaiai  and  puni-hment  are  due  to  men  both  in  soul  and  in  bodv. 
But  m  thi-  lite  they  cannot  attain  to  the  reward    of  final  happiness  (B.  Ill, 

appeals  publicly  to  the  fact  in  Jerusalem  a  few  weeks 
after,  -xwX  ^a}-b  that  Christ's  flesh  did  not  see  corruption 
(Acts  11,  24-32).  The  Jews,  Annay  the  high  priest  and 
Caipha;  and  John  and  Alexander,  and  all  that  '.vere  cf 
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•bee  the  context,  John  v,  i^-K),  whxh  quite 
hears  out  St  Thomas. 

I  he  great  proot  ot  our  corporeal  resurrection  is 
the  corporeal  resurrection  of  Christ:  the fint  fruits, 
Christ,  then  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming,  i  Cor. 
XV,  23.  If  the-  Christ  seen  by  His  disciples  after 
His  death  was  a  mere  wraith,  or  ghost,  then 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body  awaiting  u<. 
I  take  It  some  ghost  stories  are  true  statements  of  an 
objective  reality  seen.  But  the  appearance  of  the  gho^t 
IS  not  the  removal  of  the  body  from  the  grave.  The 
corpse  lies  still  where  it  was  laid,  even  while  the  gho  t 
walks.  Now,  Holy  Scripture  a.^ures  us,  this  is  pre- 
ciisely  what  did  not  happen  m  tiie  case  of  Christ. 
The  body  wa-  not  nx  the  tomb  (Matt,  xxvui,  6: 
Mark   XM,   6.    I.ukc   xx  v,    :;  :    John  xx,  2).  St  I'eter 


the  high  piiest':  k',n  (Acts  iv,  6),  had  every  interest  in 
producing  the  body  of  the  Man.  whose  renirrection 
was  proclaimed  (Acts  iv,  10),  and  whose  blood  was 
being  brought  upon  their  heads  (Acts  v,  28).  The}- 
did  not  produce  it,  they  were  unable  to  trace  it.  All 
tliat  they  could  produce  was  the  lame  story  of  the 
'slcepingwitnesses'(Matt.xxviii,  i  i-i  ;).  The 'wraith 
theory'  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  iritness  of'  the 
Apostles  (Acts  iv,  33).  It  tranforms  the  upper  chamber 
(Acts  i,  I  3),  where  the  spirit  of  truth  descended  ( John 
XVI,  I  3  :  Acts  \\,  \)  into  a  den  of  thieves  (Mark  xi,  i  7). 
A  Christian  at  least  will  beware  of  ^uch  a  theorv. 
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Chap.  XLVIII);  and  sins  ottc 
VpicJ^eJ  /h\\  iinJ  arc  comforted  lUlI 


;()    iinpini!  MU'vl    \\\ 
;  ///)  \cith  riches  ( j 


till-   lite:    n,!\,  here  the 
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then  be  a  second  union  of  soul  with  bod\ ,  tlkU   \\\a\\    in.is   he 
punished  in  body  and  m  soul.* 


rewarded  and 


CHAPTER  LXXXI    Some  Po'mts  of  R.piy  to  ^DiJJhultws   on  the 

RiSitr?\  ciion 


IN  the  first  creation  of  human  nature  (iod  endowed  the  huin.ui  body 
with  an  attribute  (uer  and  aho\e  what  was  due  tu  it  i)y  the  natural 
principles  oh  Its  constitution.  n.uneK,  with  a  certain  imperish.ihilitv,  to 
adapt  it  to  its  form,  that  a-  the  lite  -A  the  -id  i-  [Hipeniah  ->  the  body 
might  perpetually  live  by  the  soul.  CirajitiiiL;  that  thi^  imfien-hahriity  was 
not  natural  in  regard  ot' the  active  princi[de,'  ^till  ir  ma\  he  cadlei  natural 
in  reirard  of  the  <tx\(\,  takini^  the  end  ot  matte:-  t-  he  iMMMMitn  .ned  t.i  its 
natural  form.  When  then,  contrary  to  the  order  ot  it-  nature,  the  soul 
turned  away  tVom  Ciod,  there  was  withdrawn  trom  the  hMd,\  that  (iod-given 
constitution  wdiich  made  it  proportionate  to  the  soul;  anti  d,eath  ensued. 
Considering:  then  how  human  nature  actualK  was  constituted  to  he^ni  with, 
we  may  say  that  death  is  son^iethnig  w  hieh  h.i-  acc;denta]l\  ^uper\  ened  upon 
man  thnniLrh  ^in.  This  accident  has  been  renio.\ed  b\  C'hri-t,  wh^  h\  t!ie 
merit  of  His  passion  and  death  has  de-troved  deatfi.  C"on--e^juentlv  th.it  -.i:ne 
divine  powder,  wdiich  originally  end.owed  the  butly  with  incorrupti.  ai,  will 
restore  the  body  a^rain  trom  death  to  lite. 

None  of  the  essential  elements  m  man  is  altogether  ainnhihited  in  J.e.ith. 
The  rational  ^oul,  the  'form'  of  man,  remain-  at'ter  death.  The  matte;-  aho 
remains,  which  was  >ubiect  to  that  form.  So  by  the  union  ot  numeric. lilv 
the  same  soul  wdth  numerically  the  same  matter,  numerically  the  same  nun 
will  be  restored.! 


•  Manv  of  us  remain  quite  unconvinced  by  these 
a  priori  TCiion^.  We  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  as  a  revealed  doctrine.  But  we  look  upon  it  as 
not  susceptible  oi  a  priori  proof:  in  other  words  not 
like  the  immortal it\'  of  the  soul,  a  property  incident 
to  human  nature  a-  siuh.  Tiic  bod\-  will  rise  again, 
because  God  has  been  pleased  to  place  man  in  a  super 


drance  to  its  spiritual  functions,  as  St  Thomas  pre- 
sently explains  (Chap.  LXXX\'I). 

Of  the  two  philosophies  that  have  most  atlettcd 
Christian  thought,  Platonism  makes  for  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  but  against  the  resurrection  ol  the 
bodv.  Aristotelianism  raises  a  difficulty  against  the 
immortality  of  the  soul:  how  shall  the  'form' continue 


natural  state,  and  in  Christ  to  renew  the  privileges  of      when  the   'matter'   is  gone.'    But  that  obstacle  sur- 


that  state,  one  of  those  privileges  being,  as  St  Thomas 
points  out,  the  final  deliverance  of  the  body  from 
death.  Of  the  three  argument-,  last  given  m  the  text, 
the  first  two  rest  upon  the  a5>umpti()n  tli.it  the  soul, 
which  is  the  'form'  of  the  bod)'  in  man'^  mortal 
life,  becomes  after  death  a  nude  'form'  cr\ingfor  its 
'matter.'  The  assumption  is  not  incontrovertible.  After 
death,  the  change  of  the  soul  lifew.ird-  can  scarcely  be 
less  than  the  change  o'i  the  bod;,-  deatlnvard-.  The 
disembodied  spirit  mu>t  be  mig:;t:]y  trana.itevi  to 
higher  existence,  if,  bereft  of  its  -."nse?,  it  .:;II  Iivcd 
and  energises  and  underNtand>,  and  does  not  lie  stunned 
and  dormant,  a-  in  a  trance,  a  supposition  which  no 
Catholic  theologian  will  allow  (see  Chap.  XCI).  Who 
shall  define  this  higlier  existence?  Wtio  knows  and 
can  tell  us  that  such  elevation  doe-  not  mean  a  ful- 
ness of  spiritual  nature,  independent  henceforth  ot 
matter  and  organs  of  -en~c  :  Hut  it  a)  nidependent, 
how  shall  the  soul  ever  return  to  be  the  form  ot  a 
body?  It  shall  not  return  to  be  the  t'orm  ot  .\\\  ivirr.a! 
hods,  but  of  a  spiriturJ  body  ( i  Cor.  xv,  44),  that  i>,  of 
a  body  entirely  subservient   to  the  soul,  a\\<1  no  hin- 


mounted,  Aristotelianism  favours  the  resurrection,  as 
St  Thomas's  arguments  show.  Cf.  II,  Ch.;;  .  lAXXI. 

t  By  the  'active  principle'  he  means  what  we 
should  call  the  'organism' of  the  human  body.  Of  no 
animal  body  is  the  organism  ever  so  perfect  as  to 
involve  its  living  for  ever,  apart  from  special  divine 
protection  and  sustenance.  St  Thomas  was  not  blind 
to  that  fact,  neither  was  St  Augustine. 

X  I  add  by  way  of  note  the  sequel  in  the  text.  The 
refinements  of  scholasticism  have  their  place  in  the 
history  of  human  thought. 

"Corporeity  may  be  taken  in  two  senses.  In  one 
way  as  it  is  the  substantial  form  of  a  body,  according 
as  that  body  has  its  place  in  the  genus  of  substance. 
Taken  thus,  the  corporeity  of  any  body  is  nothing 
else  than  its  substantial  form,  in  respect  of  which  the 
body  is  classified  according  to  genus  and  species:  by 
virtue  of  this  substantial  form  it  is  due  to  a  bodily 
thing  to  cxi-t  in  three  dimensions.  For  there  are  not 
different  substantial  forms  in  one  and  the  same  thmg; 
one  form,  to  place  it  in  the  highest  genus,  say,  of 
'  -ue.t.invc';  and  another  to  place  it  in  the  proximate 
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What  tioes  not  bar  numerical  unity  in  a  man  while  he  lives  on  uninter- 
ruptedly, clearly  can  be  no  bar  to  the  identity  of  the  risen  man  wdth  the 
man  that  wa^.  In  a  man's  body  while  he  lives,  there  are  not  always  the  same 
parts  m  respect  oi  matter,  but  only  in  respect  of  species.  In  respedt  of  matter 
there  is  a  tlux  and  retiux  of  parts:  still  that  facl  does  not  bar  the  man's 
numerical  unity  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life.  We  have  an 
example  in  a  tire,  which,  wdiile  it  goes  on  burning,  is  called  numerically 
or,e,  because  its  species  remains,  though  the  wood  is  burnt  out  and  fresh 
wood  supplied.  So  it  is  in  the  human  body:  for  the  form  and  species  (kind) 
of  the  several  parts  continues  unbroken  tliroughout  life,  but  the  matter  of 
the  parts  is  di-^olved  by  the  natural  heat,  and  new  matter  accrues  by 
nourishment.  Hut  the  man  is  not  numerically  different  bv  the  difference  of 
his  component  \x\n^  at  diifferent  ages,  although  it  is  true  that  the  material 
composition  of  the  man  at  one  stage  of  his  life  is  not  his  material  composi- 
tion at  another.  So  then,  tor  numerically  the  same  man  to  rise  aL^ain  it  is 
not  requisite  tor  all  the  material  that  ever  entered  into  his  composition 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life  to  be  gathered  together  and  resumed, 
but  just  M)  much  of  it  as  suffices  to  make  up  his  proper  bulk  and  stature. 
We  may  expect  that  to  be  resumed  by  preference,  which  was  more  perfect 
in  the  species  and  form  of  humanity.*  If  anything  was  wanting  to  his  due 
btature,  either  through  untimely  death  or  mutilation,  divine  power  will  supply 
that  from  elsewhere.  Nor  will  this  supplementary  matter  mar  the  personal 
identity  of  the  risen  body:  for  even  in  the  w^orkmanship  of  nature  addition 
is  made  from  wdthout  to  the  stature  of  a  boy  without  prejudice  to  his  iden- 
tity: tor  the  boy  and  the  adult  is  numerically  the  same  man.f 

The  resurredion  is  natural  in  resped  of  its  end  and  term,  inasmuch  as  it 
i>  natural  to  the  soul  to  be  united  to  the  body:  but  its  efffcient  cause  is  not 
any  agency  ot  nature,  but  the  divine  power  alone. 

All  men  will  rise  again,  though  not  all  have  adhered  by  faith  to  Christ, 
or  have  received  His  Sacraments.  For  the  Son  of  God  assumed  human  nature, 
in  order  to  rc^tore  it:  the  defeat  of  nature  then  shall  be  made  good  in  all, 
inasmuch  as  all  shall  return  from  death  to  life:  but  the  defed  shall  not  be 
perfectly  made  good  except  in  such  as  have  adhered  to  Christ,  either  by  their 
own  act  believing  in  Him,  or  at  least  by  the  Sacrament  of  faith. | 

gcnus,^  say,  of 'corporeal' or  'animaNuhstance';  and       nothing   when    the   human    body    rots,   that  cannot 


a  third  to  put  it  m  the  species  "^ay,  of  'man'  or 
'nor-e';  for  ii  t!ie  first  form  made  it  a  -uhstance,  the 
form,  that  foIlcAvcd  woiild  Hiper\-cne  upon  something 
that  was  alread\-  m  at  tuality  and  sub^sisting  in  nature; 
and  thu^  the  litter  lorin^  would  not  make  it  an  indi- 
vidual thiii^',  but  would  be  m  a  subject  that  wa^  already 
an  individual  thing, a^ls  theca^e  with  aeudental  form»;. 
Corporeity,  therefore,  ccjiihdcred  a-  the  substantial 
form  m  man,  can  be  no  other  than  the  rational  soul, 
which  requires  m  its  matter  the  posse^sion  of  three 
dimen~;uiis:furit  1- the  actualising  principleof a  body. 
In  an(jther  nay  corporeity  is  taken  to  mean  the  acci- 
dental form  whereby  a  body  is  said  t.j  be  m  the  genus 
of  quantity ;  and  taken  thus,  corporeity  is  nothing  else 
than  the  three  dimensions  which  make  the  essence  o^ 
a  body.    1  hu..gh   then   this  corporeity  falls  away  to 


hinder  the  body  from  rising  again  numerically  the 
same,  since  corporeity  in  the  first  sense  dees  not  fall 
aw.ay  to  nothing,  but  remains  the  same." 

With  the  good  man,  the  elements  of  the  beauty 
of  his  youth  may  be  expected  so  rise  again  rather 
than  the  ungainly  dimensions  of  middle-aged  obesity. 

t  What  is  here  said  is  answer  sufficient  to  the 
difficulty  about  cannibalism,  which  St  Thomas  next 
goes  into.  The  discussion  of  the  man  who  all  his  life 
had  eaten  nothing  but  human  flesh  {scHs  carnibus  hu- 
manis  p.is(us),  and  whose  father  and  mother  had  been 
reared  on  the  same  peculiar  fare,  read?  like  an  after- 
noon xiuserle  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  with  some  rather 
young  undergraduates  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine. 

I  The  case  is  that  of  infants,  who  die  baptised 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  make  an  act  of  iaith. 
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CHAPl'ER  LXXXU-T/uif  Men  sliall  rise  again  humor tal 

THAT  cannot  l)c  -aid  to  have  been  J.L-tr-vcii,  which  i>  t>.  go  <)\\  tor 
ever.  It"  then  men  were  t-  ne  a-.nn  a1ua\-^  with  the  propped  of 
another  iieath,  in  no.  way  CH)nl!  .ie.ith  he  .iiC.  t-  ha\e  h^een  eic  troyed 
by  the  death  ot"  Cdin-t.  Hut  it  h'l^  been  ilestr()yed,--tur  the  [Me  ent,  causally, 
as  was  h. retold:  /  nv//  A,-  thx  deaths  O  death  (Osee  xm,  i  .p  :  .nui  m  the  end  it 
shall   be   destroyed   actually:    the   lust  cfhmy  to  be  destroyed  is  death    (i    Cor. 

XV,  26). 

7.  The  effect  i>  like  !t>  cau^e.   But  the  re^urrectmn  .^1  Christ  i>  the  cause 
of    our    resurrection;    and     Cd.>ist   ri^ni^    fy ^ni    the   d.dd  di.th    /mv   m    more 

(Rom.  vi,  9). 

Hence  it  is  said:  J  he  L',rd  sh.ill  ea^t   at  death  for  e\ey  (ha.  x\v,  S):  d)  ath 

shall  he  no  m.re  (Apoc.  xxi,  24). 

Hereby  entrance  i>  denievl  to  the  errnr  ^A  certain  Gentiles  ot  oKi,  uii.. 
believed  that  time-  and  temj^oral  events  recurred  m  cvele^.  I'or  example,  ni 
that  age  one  Plato,  a  philosopher  in  the  citv  of  Athene  and  m  the  ^dmol 
that  is\-illed  Academic,  taught  his  -eholars  thu.,  that  in  the  course  ot  c^Hint- 
less  revolving  ages,  recurring  at  long  but  tixed  inter\als,  the  same  Phitu,  and 
the  same  citv,  and  the  same  school,  and  the  same  scholars  would  recur^and 
so  would  be'repeated  again  and  again  in  the  our-^e  ^A  countless  ages.*  As 
for  the  text:  IVhat  is  that  has  heen'i  That  same  that  .shall  he.  There  /,.  notlTwg 
new  under  the  sun:  na-  ean  anv  aie  say,  T  .  this  isjrcsh:  I'r  it  hath  already  gone 
before  in  the  ages  that  ha^e  p'reeeded  us  (bAclcs  1,  g):  it  is  t(.  be  underst.u.d  of 
events  like  in  kind,  but  not  in  number. t 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII    That  ui  the  Rcsurrccho?!  there  ivill  he  no 

use  of  Food  ?ior  Intercourse  of  the  Sexes 

WHEN    our    perishable    lite    is   over,    those   things  whicli  serve  the 
needs  o\  a  perishable  existence  must  also  come  to  an  end.  ( )ne  sutii 
thing  is  food,  which  serves  to  -up[>ly  the  waste  ot  the  bodv.t 
The  use  of'  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  \nv  generation.    It    then     uJi 
intercourse  is  to  continue  after  the  resurrection,  unless  it  is  to  continue  to  no 
purpose,  many  men  will  come   to  exist  at'ter   the   resurrection,  who  did   p.  t 

exist  before. §  r  -      t       ) 

But  if  anv  one  savs  that  in  the  risen  Saints  there  will  be  use  of  tooii  .niu 
sexual  intercourse,  not  f)r  the  preservatmn  nf  the  iiuhvichial  and  nt  the 
species,  but  solelv  for  the  pleasure  that  goes  with  -uc  h  act->,  to  the  eiid  th,  t 
no  pleasure  mav'be  lacking  in  man's  tinal  reward, — such  a  saying  1-^  traujh.t 
with  many  absurdities.  In\he  tirst  place,  the  lite  of  the  risen  Saints  uill  he 
better  ordered  than  our  present  life.  But  in  thi-  present  lite  it  is  a  dis,,rc;ciiy 

t  A  flesh  that  thus  has/>«/o«  incorruffion,  a  body  ihit 
is  no  longer  an  animal  body  (1  Cor  xv,  44,  53),  \^''" 
not  waste.  The  anim.-il  life  of  man  will  be  over:  there 


•  Alter  ent  lum  Tiplus,  et  altera  (jiue  vehat  Argo 
Dclet•t()^  hcro.o:  cr.mt  ctMni  altera  i  ■■lla, 
Atuuc  itcruin  ad   ['ro-ain  inagnu.^  nuttetur  Athillc-. 

-— \  irpil.  Eclogue,  iv,  34-36. 
The  fancy,  wc  cannot  ^all  it  the  doctrine,  appears 
in  the  mythus  of  Plato,  Pollticus,  270  sq. 

The  distant   way  \n  whw  h  St  Tlioma.  speaks  of 


will  be  no  more  nutrition,  or  reproduction,  or  (so  at 
Ica^t  it  would  appear)  respiration,  or  circulation  of 
the  blood,  or  beating  of  the  heart.  1  he  Hcsh,  it  would 
appear,  will  be  absolutely  worked,  or  energised,  by 


1  ne  distant    wav  \n  wnw  n  01    i  nwrna.  ipc.l^wu       ..^^^.c,  «...    yj^  m^^ ,  \    r\   •         ■  nul 

Plato  is  in  strong  con'tra.t  with  hi.  familiar  mention  of      the  -p:nt,  the  body  by  the  soul.  Quu  u^pwu  et  ma- 
UhcPhilosopher.'SeeB.  n,Chap.  LVII.note,  p.  uS.      li^et  Kr.- '  ,      1  1  ;„ 

t  Nor  indeed  in  detail.  The  text  argues  no  more  §  St  Thoma^  goc.  on  to  ar^iu'  tf.e  t.,eou.gicai 

than  a  general  Ukcnc...  convenience,  of  such  a  supposition. 
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...nd  \-ici  111-  thin'j;  to  make  u^c  r)f  food  and  procreation  solelv  tor  pleasure,  and 
!].)t  fir  the  \\^^s\  of  sustaining  the  body  or  rearing  children.  F'or  the  pleasures 
that  attviil  siich  actions  are  lUit  the  ends  ot  tho>e  actions,  but  rather  the 
action  is  the  'e\\^\  and  purpose  ot  the  ple.isure,  nature  ha\'ing  arranged  tor 
ple.iMire  as  a  coneoinitant  ot  such  actioir-,  lest  tor  the  labour  that  goes  with 
them  a.nim.il-  sli.iuld  diC-ist  tVcm  these  actions  necessary  to  nature,  as  thev 
certainlv  would  ile-ist,  were  they  not  enticed  bv  pleasure.  It  is  therefore  a 
perver-iMn  of  order  .iiui  an  intiecencv  tor  actions  to  be  done  solely  tor  the 
pleasure  that  goes  \sith  them  (B.  Ill,  Chap.  XX\TI).  This  then  shall  no- 
wise he  the  case  with  the  risen  Saints,  whose  lite  we  must  assume  to  be 
a  lite  of  perteci  oi'der  and  propriety.  Moreover  the  iKUion  is  ridiculous  of 
seekin"  bodily  pleasures,  common  to  us  with  brute  animals,  where  there  are 
m  \ie\v  the  highest  delights,  shared  with  the  angels,  in  the  vision  of  God 
(B.  Ill,  Cdiap.  LI).  Hence  the  Lord  says:  hi  the  resurredion  tbe\'  shall  neither 
marr\  //.'■  he  ^'/rtv/  ///  maryiage,  hut  shall  he  as  the  angels  of  God  (Matt,  xxii,  30). 
A^  f  )r  the  allegeil  ex.unple  of  Adam,  the  perfection  of  Adam  was />t'rj5;^//, 
hut  human  nature  was  not  vet  entirely  perteCt,  as  the  race  ot  mankind  was 
not  vet  midti plied.  Adam  then  was  constituted  in  the  perfection  proper  to 
the  origin  of  the  human   race,  f  )r  the   multiplication   ot   wdiich   he  needed 

O  I 

to  hc'^et  children,  ami  consequently  to  make  use  of  food. -^  But  the  maturity 
of  the  ri-en  state  is  when  human  nature  shall  have  come  to  its  full  perfec- 
tion, and.  the  number  of  the  elect  shall  be  complete.  Then  shall  generation 
no  more  have  place,  nor  the  use  of  tood.  Theretore  the  immortality  and 
incorruption  of  the  risen  Saints  shall  be  ditferent  from  that  wdiich  was  in 
Adam.  The  immortality  and  incorruption  of  the  risen  Saints  wdll  consist 
in  their  l)eing  incapable  of  death,  or  of  the  dissolution  of  anv  part  of  their 
bodily  frame.  Tfie  immortalitv  of  Adam  consisted  in  his  being  capable  ot 
iniinortalit /,  provided  he  did  not  sin,  and  capable  of  death,  it  he  did  sin; 
and  this  was  secured,  not  by  the  prevention  of  all  bodily  w^aste  in  him,  but 
by  the  aitl  of  t'ootl  to  counteract  an  entire  dissolution. 

Tlie  Scripture  texts  that  seem  to  promise  the  use  of  food  after  the  resur- 
rection, are  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Wliat  is  said  in  the 
.■\ [iocalyp.se,  \x,  4,  of  the  thousand  years^  is  to  be  understood  ot  the  resurrec- 
tion ot  souls  rising  tVom  sin, — ct'.  h]ph.  v,  14,  Rise  from  the  dead^  and  Qhnst 
shall  enlighten  thee;  and  the  thousand  vears  me.ms  the  whole  period  of  Church 
iiistory,  duriiiLT  which  the  martyrs  reiini  with  Christ,  and  the  other  saints, 
a-  well  in  that  kingdom  of  (iod  which  is  the  Church  on  earth,  as  in  the 
hea\enly  country  of  departed  souls. 

Hence  we  may  finally  conclude  that  all  the  activities  of  the  active  life 
shall  cea-e,  as  they  all  bear  upon  the  use  of  food,  and  the  getting  of  children, 
aiul  other  necessities  ot  a  perishable  existence.  Alone  left  in  the  risen  Saints 
shall  be  the  occupation  of  the  contemplative  life:  wherefore  it  is  said  of  the 
contemplative  Mary :  Miiry  hath  chosen  the  better  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken 
Ironi  her  (Luke  x,  42). 

I  fic  fr-',ri    ■  the  (jverplu^  of  the  food  "  (Aristotle,  T)c  gen.  cvimal.  Ill,  i\,  i),  was  a  favourite  axiom 

with  the  ^ho.ilmen. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV-TYv?/  Riscjj  Bodies  shall  he  (jf  the  same 

Nature  as  he/ore 

SOME  h:ive  supposed  that  in  the  rc^lHTcct!()!1  «uir  hodic^  arc  tran-h.riiicd 
into  spirit,  because  the  A[">ostle  sav>:  'l/urc  is  sow//  <///  iUiiniiil  h',..i\\  there 
shall  rise  a  spiritual  ^'^Jv  {\  Cor.  \v,  40^*  And  the  text,  Vlcsh  ar.d hlood 
shall  not  possess  the  {in^dnm  of  (j.d  (i  Cor.  w,  ^Oi,  ha^  [M-oinptcd  the  conjec- 
ture that  risen  hvuiies  shall  not  have  rie-!i  and  blood.  13ut  thi^  i,->  a  manifest 
error. 

I.  Our  resurre6lion  shall  be  on  the  model  of  the  resurrcclion  nf  Cdiri^t, 
'•^idio  Wdll  reform  the  hodv  of  our  humiliation,  si  that  it  shall  hee  .me  eJiformable  to 
the  hodv  of  his  glorx  (Phil,  iii,  21).  But  Christ  after  Hi^  resurrection  \\x\  x 
body  that  could  be  felt  and  handled,  as  He  says:  /v<'/  auil  uv,  heeause  ii  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  hones  as  you  see  me  to  luree  (Luke  .\.\iv,  39):  in  like  manner 
therefore  also  other  risen  men. 

5.  For  numerically  the  same  man  to  rise  again,  his  essential  parts  mu-t 
be  numericallv  the  same.  If  then  the  body  of  the  risen  man  shall  not  con^^t 
of  these  muscles  and  the^e  hones  of  which  it  i>  now  composed,  the  risen  ULin 
will  not  be  numericallv  the  same.f 

6.  The  supposition  of  the  body  passing  into  a  spirit  is  altogether  impos- 
sible: for  tho>e  things  only  pass  into  one  ancnher  which  have  some  matter 
in  common  [ct.  Chap.  LXIII]. 

7.  If  the  body  passes  iiito  a  spiritual  substance,  it  must  either  pa»  into 
that  spiritual  .substance  which  is  the  ,soul,  or  into  >ome  other.  It  into  tli,:t 
which  is  the  soul,  then  in  the  resurrection  there  w  ill  be  nothing  in  man  hut 
soul,  and  he  will  be  exactly  as  he  was  bef)re  the  resurrection.  But  it  into 
another  spiritual  substance,  then  two  spiritual  sul)stances  will  be  one  in 
nature,  which  is  impossible,  since  every  spiritual  substance  subsists  by  it-clr. 

9.  He  who  rises  again  must  be  an  animal,  it  he  i>  to  be  a  man.^ 


CHAPTER  LXXXW    That  the  Bodies  of  the  Risen  shiall  h)e 

otherwise  orga?iised  than  hefore 

THOUGH  the  bodies  of  the  risen  are  to  be  i^\  the  same  sf^ecies  uith 
our  present  bodies,  still  they  will  be  otherwise  organised  [aliam  dis- 
positiouem  liahehunt)\  and   chietiv  in   this,  that    all    the    bodies   (^t   t!ic 
risen,  of  good  men  and  evil  men  alike,  will  be  mcorruj^tible.  I'^)r  that,  three 

reasons  may  be  assiirned.    First,  in    respect   ot    the   end    ot    the    resurrection, 
'  -  111 

w^hich  is  reward  or  punishment  for  the   things  done  in   the  body;  and  hotti 

the   one   and  the  other  is  to  be  everlasting  (B.  Ill,  Chap}\  LXII,  CXLV). 

*  The  ri?cn  boJie;  arc  not  tran-fornvjd  into  man}-  ot' their  J.yn.inu^  function-.  I'tiL-r;'  is  still  to  be 
spirit,  but  subjeclcJ  to  the  perfect  control  of  the  seen,  1  think,  ,it  D.irlinf^ton  Station  one  of  Stephen- 
spirit  that  animates  them.  Wherca^  in  mort.i!  man  ^on'>  fir-t  engmc-.  crcCtcJ  on  a  pcLic^tal.  The  parallel 
the  soul   can   go  only  .;^   far  as   the  body  will  go,  in  is  not  exai^'t,  but   •.si't'c-tivc. 

the  resurrection   the   body  will  go  as  far  as  the  soul  \  The  n-cn  Saint  i^  an   animal,   a.  con^sting  ot 

will   go,   to    the    utmost    limits   of  its   >piritual   \\\\  body  and  -oul:  but  he  no  longer  tunctions  as  an  ani- 

quasi-angelic  capacity.  The  >oj1  (of  theju-t)  Will  then  ma!    m    liie    processes  of  organu    lite:  m  him   thosC 

be  delivered yrcOT  the  body  of  th:i  Jt-.:t"  {Knm.  vii,  24),  procc■,>e^  tiave  ceased:  they  are  rendered  unnccc-.iry 

inasmuch  as  the  body  will  no  longer  hoid  It  bacK  and  by  the   direct  control  which   the   spirit   now   \\'e:ds 

bring  it  down.  over  the  fle-^h.   Fi;-  body  is  not  spirit,  but  spir.tu- 

t  The  tissues  and  organs,  it  would  appear,  retain  lised.  So  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  is  not  Cjuu, 

in  the  resurredion  their  stitic  entity,  but  part  with  but  divinized,  rff^forron^/jtKjr,  as  the  Father*  sa)  • 
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Secondly,  in  respect  ot  the  formal  cause  of  the  resurrection,  which  is  the 
soul.  Since  the  recovery  ot  the  body  is  a  provision  for  the  perfection  of 
the  M)ul,  it  is  titting  that  the  body  be  organised  in  such  fashion  as  shall  suit 
tlie  soul  (Chap.  LXXIX).  But  the  soul  is  incorruptible,  therefore  the  body 
shall  be  restored  to  it  incorruptible.  A  third  reason  may  be  found  in  the 
ethcient  cause  ot  the  resurrection.  Ciod  will  restore  to  life  bodies  already 
corrupted  and  tallen  to  decay:  much  more  will  He  be  able,  once  He  has 
restored  life  to  them,  to  ensure  that  lite  al)iilinLr  in  them  everlastiuLdv. 

This  body,  now  corruptible,  will  be  rendered  incorruptible  in  such  sort 
that  the  soul  shall  have  perteCt  control  over  it,  giving  it  life.*  Nor  shall  any 
f  treign  power  be  able  to  hinder  this  communication  of  life. t  Risen  man  then 
shall  be  immortal,  not  by  taking  up  another  body,  that  shall  be  incorrup- 
tible, !)nt  by  hi^  present  corruptible  body  being  made  incorruptible.  This 
corruptible  must  put  on  ine^rruption  (i  Cor.  xv,  53).  So  then  that  saving.  Flesh 
and  hlond  sliall  not  possess  the  kingdom  of  Cfod  (i  Cor.  xv,  50),  means  that  in 
the  risen  state  the  corruption  of  desh  and  blood  shall  be  taken  away,  while 
the  substance  ot  tiesh  and  blood  remains,  j 

CHAPTER  LXXXVl    Of  thie  .^ua/ities  of  Glorified  Bodies 

BRIGHTNI^SS.  Though  by  the  merit  of  Christ  the  defect  of  nature 
[i.e.,  tieatlij  is  taken  away  from  all,  good  and  bad  alike,  at  the  resur- 
rection, there  will  still  remain  a  ditference  between  the  good  and  bad 
in  their  personal  attribute-.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  nature  that  the  human  soul 
l)e  the  t orm  (»t  the  body,  quickening  it  and  preserving  it  in  being;  wdiile  by 
/><'/-/.//<// acts  the  soul  deserves  to  be  raised  to  the  glory  of  the  vision  of  God, 
or  to  be  shut  out  from  the  order  of  this  glory  through  its  own  fault.  The 
bodies  of  all  men  alike  will  be  organised  as  befits  the  soul,  so  that  the  soul 
shall  be  \\\  imperishable  form  giving  imperishable  being  to  the  body,  because 
to  this  eiFect  the  power  of  God  will  entirely  subjeCl:  the  matter  of  the  human 
body  to  the  human  soul.§  But  from  the  brightness  and  excellence  of  the 
soul  that  is  raised  to  the  vision  of  God,  the  body,  united  to  such  a  soul,  shall 
gam  a  turther  advantage.  It  will  be  entirely  subject  to  the  soul,  God's  power 
!^o  disposing,  not  in  being  only,  but  in  all  its  actions,  experiences,  motions 
and  bodily  ejualities.  As  then  the  soul  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  vision  of  God 

Anrn.\  ri   ipsum  perfecte  domhiabitur  quantum  nd      cncrg\-,    proper   to    it    a>    a    spiritual   substance,   the 
^or  jrz^(jj'//j:,;?z  r/r/^r/ (sec  further  Chap.  LXXXV'I).  '      "         ■■         ■ 

This  axiom  seems  to  furnish  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation  of  risen  humanity.  No  longer  dependent  on 
energy  supplied  from  external  nature  in  the  shape  of 
food  and  oxygen,  man's  soul  shall  breathe  its  own 
spiritual  energy  dire^  into  his  body.  The  ca^e  is 
otherwise  with  mortal  man.  Whatever  in  us  the  will 
insists  (HI  having  done,  even  the  very  aft  of  the  will 
so  insisting,  is  paid  for  oi;t  of  the  store  of  physical 
energy  belonging  to  the  bodv,  and  latent  H)mewhcrc 
in  the  animal  system.  Witne^.  the  reaction  and  pro- 
stration that  follow,  .ooner  or  later  upon  every 
heroic  effort.  The  effort  i.  only  made  bv  what  we 
"oy  call  a  forced  loan  of  bodily  cner^-v,  r.iiscd  bv  the 


'lii,  or  rat'itr   bv  tlie 


man  willing,  —  for  the  will 


not  a  motor  power  distinct,  but  belongs  to  the  'form 
of  the  body.  Hut  in  man  risen  and  immortal,  tb.e  m)u1 
(to  u^c  an  exnressivr  viiloTricn-,^  ck.ll  ^  ,„  ,u.  /;,.  /,, 


in 


^in  expressive  vulgarism)  ^hall  r^n  the  !>o.ty,  not 
'-■reiy  by  directing  and  whipping  up  bodily  energy, 
ut  by  communication  to  the  bodv  of  the  soul's  own 


energy  of  a  spirit  eitiier  'mnyytXar  (which  Luke  xx, 
36,  seems  rather  to  imply),  or  minuhcd a  little  less  than 
the  angels  (Ps.  viii,  spoken  of  mortal  man). 

t  Talis  (ommunuatio  Yita-  [;,-.  "xitct  et  y'lrium  vit^ 
ab  anima  ad  corpus].  Risen  man,  we  may  say,  lives  on 
his  soul,  as  mortal  man  on  his  food. 

I  "  Flesh  and  blood,  that  is,  the  body  sovtn  in  cor- 
ruption {■:■.  42),  the  natural  hod)  (>.  44),  image  of  the 
earthly  Adam  (T.  49).  It  is  not  the  substance  of  flesh 
and  blood  that  is  excluded  irom  heaven,  but  their 
mortal  accidents,  bodil}'  nced>,  and  passions  thence 
resulting.  Corruption  here  means  the  corruptible  body, 
as  such,  with  all  the  train  of  evils  attendant  there- 
upon, both  moral  evils,  which  go  by  the  name  o{  the 
ties':  in  the  bad  ^en^c  of  that  term,  anci  more  particu- 
lar!}, the  physical  frailty  and  perishableness  of  our 
mortal  frame."  Xoteson  St  Paul  In  h.  1. 

§  Materia  I  orporis  humani  anim^r  humano'  suhjicietur 
omnino. 
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will  be  replcn.^hc-a  with  a  spiritual  /.-y'.'/.'»,  so  hv  a„  nvcrtl,.w  iVn.n  soul 
to  bodv,  the  hoJv  it.elf.  in  it.  wav,  will  be  elad  n,  a  hal>,  an,i  gl-ry  of 
bri^jhtness.  Hence  the  Ap.-stle  >av.:  h  is  ....«  u>  J./r.,:..-.  :■  sL.:  nse  m  ^lory 
n  Cor.  XV,  40  :  because  nur  bodv,  wbuh  now  ba.  n..  l,_du  nt  ,t.  own  .hail 
then  be  bn-ht  and  .binnv,,  aec.rd.n^-  t^.  the  p^.n^-c:  I  vr  jus^  shall  shme  a^ 
thi  sun  w  the  hin^.Ui  'f  their  Father  (Matt,  mil  4;).  _ 

II  .A'rilitv  The  soul  that  -ball  cn'MV  the  v,m,.,  ot  Cui,  bein^  conjoined 
to  it-  last'^end,  wdl  ti.ui  ,t-  de^rc  tulnllcd  n,  all  th,n,-.  And  becau-e  the  body 
moves  at  the  de-ire  ..f  the  .«ul,  the  b-dv  ,n  th,-  c.-e  w,lUb-.,lutely  obey 
the  beck  ot  the  >p.nt  .n  it-  everv  command  to  mnve:  hence  the  b,.d,es  ot  the 
risen  will  be  a^.k;  and  tlu-  ,s  what  the  Ap.-tle  mean-,  when  he  -av-:  //  »  t,,.« 
in, weakness:  ii  shaii  riscin  p',,.cr  (d,.)  We  experience  weakne.- m  tbeonC.y.ui 
that  it  proves  incapable  of  .ati.tVing  the  >nul  in  the  movement-  and  actK.ns 
which  the  soul  commands.  Thi-  weakness  shall  then  be  entire Iv  removed  by 
virtue  overflowing  into  the  bodv  tVom  the  >oul  united  to  (,od.  Hence  ,t  is 
said  of  the  just  that  they  shall  run  hither  and  thither  ln-e  sparks  ,n  a  dry  bed  oj 

rf?(/.f  (Wisd.  iii,  7).  ^     ,      •„  ,  ■      1     ■      ,-  ihii    1 

III.  ImpassihiHty.  As  the  soul  that  eniovs  God  will  have  it,  de-ire  tultilled 
in  respecl  of  the  g.unmg  of  all  good,  -o  al-o  in  re-pecl  y.t  the  remov.d  o,  ,.1 
evil.  The  bodv  therefore,  beiir.'  made  pertect  m  proportion  to  the  -;nl,-l...„ 
be  free  from  all  evil,  actual  and  potential.  A-  for  a.tualitv,  there  will   nc   ,:i 
the  risen  no  corruption,  no  deformitv,  no  defe.t.    In    point   ot    potentiahtv 
the  risen  Saints  will   be  bevond  the  po--,b,litv  ot  -ullcnng  .lught  that  could 
give  them  pain:  thev  will  thu-  be  :mpassihie.  St, 11  tb,.  doe-  not  bar  in  them  that 
sensibilitv  which  i,' proper  to  -entient  being-:  f.r  thev  will  u-e  the  -eii-e-  to 
their  delight  in  things  that  are  not  incon-i>tent  with  their -tate  ot  mcorrun- 
tion.  This  impasMbility  1,-  declared  by  the   Apostle:    It  ,s  sy.en  in  c;rruf.:,n. 
it  shall  rise  in  tneorrupti'.n. 

IV  i^uhtlet,.'*  As  the  soul  enioving  God  -ball  pertectlv  adhere  to  llim, 
and  share  in  Hi.  i^oodnes,  to  the' full  height  of  ,t.  capacity;  m,  the  bodv 
shall  be  perfedlv  .ubjed  to  the  -oul,  and  -bare  11,  it,  attribute-  so  tar  .0 
possible,  in  clearness  of  sense,  in  .cemlme.s  of  bodily  appetite,  and  ".  g^-ncr.:, 
perfection  of  the  entire  organi-m:  f>r  a  natural  obiect  1-  more  pertc  t,  t.R 
more  perfectlv  its  matter  is  -ubiect  to  it-  f  .rnt.  Fberetore  the  Apo.-tle  say 
(,  Cor.  XV,  x^)■.  There  is  so..n  an  an.nal  hJy,  there  >halt  n>e  a  _>/.;-'"•'/  '"•'; 
The  risen  bodv  will  be  spiritual,  not  a-  being  a  >pir,t,  but  a-  being  wholb 
subiecl  to  the 'spirit;  as  the  pre-eiit  bodv  ,-  called  animaL  not  bec.m-e  ,t  ,s 
an  'animabt  but  because  it  1,  subject  to  animal  appetite-  ^f^'^^^  '"'"  ' 

It  appears  bv  what  has  been  said  that  the  ri-en  bodv  -hall  be  bright  ,,  d 
shining,  incapable  of  .utfering,  moving  without  ditltculty  and  labour,  an„ 
most  perfectly  actuated  by  its  torm. 


•  The  fourth  property  i-  usu.illy  cillcd'  iubtle;).' 
St  Thomas  docs  not  u-e  the  n.iinc,  but  indicitc»  what 
Umcintbvitinthc  n;x-  ,  iopter  (Chip.  I.XX.WII), 
where  he  aisigni  .a>  th;  "  pl.io;  of  glorified  bodic,  ' 
the  region  ahote  atl  :'-e  V.;tV'H  (I'.ph.  iv,  lo),  by 
which  he  underit.inds  the  >olid  cry,t.il  .p hjpji  wau  h 
carry  the  stars.  Then  to  the  ditRculty,  '•  triat  the-e 
heavenly  spheres  cannot  be  broken,  for  the  glorified 
bodies  to  rise  above  them,"  he  answers:  ■'  The  glori- 
fied bodies  will  be  compcnetrable  with  oth-r  boJiL-, 
of  which  we  have  evidence  m  the  Body  of  Chri.t, 
which  came  in   to  tiic  disciples  whin  the  d^ort  vert 


.hut"  (John  XX.  19).  This  is  the  property  of  '  subtle- 
tv,'  whereby  a  glorified  body  passes  through  ob- 
sta'clcs  With  ti-.c  freedom  of  a  spirit. 

I.  -h..-  he.ven  of  glorified  bodies  in  some  remote 
..  ,r  H)r  1.  It  in  some  unknown  dimension'  of  -p.icct 
There  i-  a  nu  .t-rv  in  th.,l  /  v/  which  .ertrrt  hm 
oul  olrnr.-^h:  (.-\a,  i,  9);  and  in  those  .u.stf 
&;T,-,  in  which  4,-  ifa,7  -m,  s^^m  (Matt.  xxvi.  6+. 

.Act-  i,  11).  ,,-.-„ 

t  'I'h's    rcmirk    hardiv    lii"     ih-    i>rcci.    '^-c" 

a,;X.»o.,    whuh    1-    better     illustrated     by    v.'V'i 


1 


OF  GOD  IN  HIS  REVELATION 


CHAP'J  ER  LXXXVIII-O/St';^  and  Age  m  the  Resurre&ion 

STIEL  \vc  inuht  not  suppose,  what  some  have  thought,  that  female  sex 
has  no  pl.uc  in  the  bodies  ot  the  risen  Saints.  For  since  resurredlion 
means  the  re^^aration  ot  the  ciefed:s  ot  nature,  nothing  of  what  makes 
f)r  the  [n:rfecti()n  tjf  nature  \\ill  be  withdrawn  from  the  bodies  of  the  risen. 
Now  .unong  otfier  organs  that  belong  to  the  integrity  of  the  human  body  are 
those  \N  hich  minister  to  generation  as  well  in  male  as  in  female.  These  organs 
therefore  will  rise  again  in  both.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  impaired  by  the  fadf 
th.it  there  will  be  no  longer  any  use  of  these  organs  (Chap.  LXXXIII).  If 
that  were  aiiv  ground  tor  their  absence  from  the  risen  body,  all  the  organs 
bcaiiiig  (111  tlige-tion  and  nutrition  should  be  absent,  for  there  will  not  be  any 
u-e  f  >i-  them  either:  thu-  great  part  ot  the  organs  proper  to  man  would  be 
wanting  :n  [he  ri-en  bodv.  We  conclude  that  all  such  organs  will  be  there, 
c\en  oiu>in,>  ot  winch  the  function  has  ceased:  these  wdll  not  be  therewith- 
out  a  purpose,  since  thev  will  serve  to  make  up  the  restored  integrity  of  the 
n.itural  bodv.'* 

Neither  is  the  weakness  of  the  female  sex  inconsistent  with  the  perfec- 
tion ot  the  resurrection.  Such  weakness  is  no  departure  from  nature,  but  is 
intended  bv  nature. t  This  natural  ditferentiaticMi  wdll  argue  the  thorough- 
going perfection  ot  niiture,  and  commend  the  divine  wisdom  that  arranges 
creation  in  diversity  ot  ranks  and  orders.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  the  con- 
trary in  the  expression  of  the  Apostle:  Ti/I  -li'e  all  meet  and  attain  to  the  unity 
jf  jdith  and  rec'^gnhinu  'jf  the  S^^n  ^  God^  even  to  a  perfect  man^  to  the  f?teasure  of 
the  full  stature  of  Christ  (Kph.  iv,  i  3).  This  does  not  mean  that  in  that  meet- 
ing in  which  the  ri^en  shall  go  forth  to  meet  Christ  in  the  air  \  every  one  shall 
he  ot  the  male  sex,  but  it  indicates  the  perfection  and  strength  of  the  Church, 
for  the  whnlc  Church  shall  be  like  a  perfecf,  full-grown  man,  going  out  to 
meet  Christ. § 

Again,  all  must  rise  at  the  age  of  Christ,"  which  is  the  age  of  perfect 
manhood,  tor  the  sake  (,A  the  perfection  of  nature,  which  is  at  its  best  in  this 
aue  above  other-. 

t    is   becoming    th.it    the   nrrm  of      good   men    may  be   made  perfef^  in  Catholic  unity; 


•  And 


ritht(-^'^tii  (Rom.  vi,  13:2  Ctir.  vi,  7)  should  re"- 
main  to  the  ri-en  w.irriur. 

t  I  lie  celebrated  saying  about  the  mas  arndentatus 
occurs  m  .Aristotle,  'De  gen.  animal.  H.  II,  iii,  is,  to 

yup  (h~]\v  wtTT-ffj  dppiy  Irrn    -rcrq.ti.ifin  <n-.    St   'r(H)ma> 

•>ccms  lo  have  had  it  in  mind  here  to  repudiate  it. 
Whatever  is  intended  by  nature'  h />er  se  and  not 
jcr  acc'idens. 

\  The  reference  is  to  i  Thess.  iv,  i  -,  where  how- 
ever the  bubjea  is  not  '  the  risen,'  but  we  xvho  //>^, 
tvho  are  left  behind,  who  seem  to  be  contrasted  with 
'  the  risen  '  in  the  previous  ver^c  i  6,  as  also  in  i  Cor. 
^''  i^'  (^irct-;):  2  Co.r.  v,  4.  Really  this  1  Thcss. 
>v,  17,  is  not  a  parallel  passage  to  Eph.  iv,  i  v  From 
what  the  Apostle  says  in  the  latter  passage  we  are  led 
to  hope  that  the  divisions  of  Christendom  m.iv  one 
^l\y  be  healed,  and  the  imperfed  faith  of  bo  manv 


but  the  text  has  no  immediate  bearing  on  the  resur- 
fLv'tion  of  the  bod}\  The  schoolmen  arc  not  at  their 
be-t  m  exegesi';. 

§  Rather  the  converse  of  the  usual  Scriptural 
figure,  —  Matt.  XXV,  6:  Apoc.  xix,  7:  xxi,  2:  besides 
the  long  passage  in  the  same  Epistle,  Eph.  v,  23-32. 
T\\Q.  pcrftfl  man  of  Eph.  iv,  13,  is  explained  by  the 
contrast  o^ belies  in  the  next  verse:  cf.  Hcb.  v,  13, 
14,  wi.cre  tile  same  contrast  recurs. 

II  In  a'tate  Ckristi,  a  conclusion  suggested  by 
(Fiatis  plcmtudlnis  Christi  (X'ulgate,  1.  c).  The  intrin- 
sic appropriateness  of  this  conclusion  is  more  striking 
than  its  exegctical  cogency.  It  is  commonly  held  by 
Catholics,  although  not  with  the  certitude  of  faith. 
Nor  is  it  devoid  of  philosophical  significance:  cf.  B. 
11,  Chap.  E.X.W,  B.  II,  Chap.  LXXXI,with  notes. 
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CHAP  ri'.R  I. XXXIX    Of  (/'•'■  quality  of  Ri^^-ii  Bodies  i/i  th,-  IjiH 

Till.-  i„„!k..  of  th....  wl,..  arc  t.  Lc  1-t  mu^t  l-c  ,Moporti..n.,tc  t.  their 
„,„1,  N,  w  the  -uN  ..1  the  wukol  have  a  natutc-  ^vl"^'».';." -  »« 
,,e,tal  h'.  (;.h1:  ht,t  the  will  in  then,  will  he  . I, aerlv,  talhn;,  -hort 

of,t.  Pi-pc:-  enJ.'Theu-  h^nhe-  therefore,  SO  tar  as  t.ature  une..  w,ll  he  re- 
st, .red  t.  ent.retv:  tht,-  thev  w.U  ,,.■  a,  a  peMlat  aue  u.,h.,u,  anv  >h,n,n„ n„n 
;  f  ,,.a,,.  .r  h,nh,,  atul  uath.aa   anv    >ie,eet  ,,r  ,ie,rmu,,t,  uht.h  ans   nr:l  or- 

L,::„  .a-  -ukne^,  tnav   ha.e  hra^h,  n„.    Iletue  the   A,..tle  ptss:    V.  ,Un, 
,-/,„//  e;,v  ,v;,v. v././  i  ,    Cnr.   xv,52)^-H!,hatth,~,-tn    he.Hulet.t,..!    ,       ,!1 
,,„    ,.„.ia„>!ha,lahke,>-elear!V,an  the. ...text.-    H,„   tna  .,n,K  h  a.  then 
ui;vall  have  ,,.  W,U  tur.Kal  aua.  ..an  (,-nia,,.i  .U-prtve.,  e,   ,,..  proper  e,, 

then-  h.,>he-  »,11  „..t  he  ^p:nuu,!  ,,   Ca-.  vv,  44K '"  .Ik-  --c-e  .,  he„,,vsh.    1 
hievt  t„  the  M„r,t,  ln,t   tather  the.r  .a,l   w,ll  he    „.    eileU    ean,al.   Ne,    «,„ 
.oa,e-he^,,/v...hcs,t,U.he..,Us,.l,,a,,    a,.iK.,ltv     In,,    ,-atherp,n 

aero,,.  a„a  heav^   a„a  ,„.,pp..r,ahle  t.   the   .a,     even    a.   the,,-  ...a.,  a,e   hv 
ai.,hea,e„ee  .n.-neal  auav  Iro,,,  (.hL  The.r  Lahe.  w,ll  ,-e,„a,„  /;,.-/..-/--  .«//"- 
.    eve,,  a.  „ow.  or  ..ore  .,:  thev  vv,!!  .niler  alil,et,o„  t,-o,„  .e„s,hle  th,n,s 
ni;    ,   t  eo,-r.,pt,:a,;  a.  thetr  .o.,K\v,11  he  tortnentea  hv  the  „at,„-,a     ea,e  A 
h   p    n c.  t„a    e  ,r„s,rate.  The.r  h.ahe.   to,,  w,ll    he   ,.p.,u.a,,J,Uu-k..„.,  n. 

.1  '-         ,,l     will  he  v.ad  ..fthe  l,"ht  .,ia,vn,e  k„owlea,L;e.    11,,^  ,-  the  „,ean- 
their  M,„K  v\,  1  he  void  of  the     ,^<,  ^^_  _^^^ 

hv  of  what  the  Apostle  .avs,  that   .ea  >/;,//.  .'//  '■"   .'■,■'•".  ■  "' 

;>:/.U-,/  ( ,   Cor.   XV,   , , )  :■  tor  the  , i  alo„e  shall  he  ehanyed  ,0  ,lorv,  a,„! 

thchoa,esot-the  vvieke.l  shall  r,se  vv,tho„t  .ula-v.l  ,„.  ,:  ,1,1,- 

So,ne  tnav  .h,nk  ,t  „npo.ahle  for  the  ho,i,es  o,    the  w,ekea   'o  'a 

to   sullerin,/a,ul    vet    no,    hahle    ,0   a,sn„e,„-a„.,n     s,nee    everv     •>  P-ca,,, 

llerea    when  „  ui.es  hevo„a  the  eon„„on,  takes  oil  .tarn,  the  s„hs,a„ee ,  so 

-     see  that  ,f  .,  l^nlv   ,s  Ion,  kept    ,„  the  hre    ,t  .,1     he  en.,rely  co„s.„„e    , 

.nd  when    pa„,    heeo.pes    „nns„allv  .nten-e,  the   so,a    ,s   sepa,-atea     ,..,  ,  the 

,V     Ut.t  'tilth,,    happens    o„    the    snppos„„a,    o.    the    t,-.,ns,„utah,l„^    < 
natter   tVon,   faa„    to   ha,,,.   Nou   the    l„„„an    hoa^ ,  alter    the    ,-esnr,e..    . 
wl      ,ot    he  t,-an.a„n,ahle   .nap    fa,„    to   f  a,,,,  e.ther   ,„  '  h-  ,00,!  or  ,n    1  > 
w.ckea;  heea.r.e  ,„  hotl,  ,t  w,ll    he  entnely   perledcal    hv  the  sonl  ,n  .cpect 
of  its  luitiiral  bc-m-.  t 


.  Til.    „u  rprctat.on  rests  on  the  Vulgate  read-  to  he  rnurrea.n  oj  the  .A../,  h.th  ju.t  and  unjust  (Adh 

in,   of   .   Cr.  x^.  ;.-  :>na   i^  sound   thcdogy    cvc^  xx.v    .0-  schoolnu-,.,  U.   reason  why 

thouL-h  It  l-c  n..i  o.rr.  ct  exegesis:  that  is  to  say,  the  \  Accora.ng 

■    .1       1    .  •   ..n.,  _;-.Uf    »lw«ii€,K  S^t  P.iiil  did  not 


opinion  Is  theologically  right,  though  St  Paul  did  not 
say  so  there. 


X  Aceora.ng   u.    .„c   schoolnu-.i,  Uu   reason  why 

any  substance  is  changeable  is  because   its  iratter  is 

not  fully  aauated  by  its  substantial    form,   and   thus 

'  ■   y-       .        .\ r,,,,,,       rix'  h raven IV 


opinion  IS  u.u.M.,^. .,   ..fc-v  -"-o  ^^^^  ^„     a^uated  by  its  substantial    i-rm,   anu   ...u^ 

"''  r  ..v",ai„g  r„r  .Si,  verse  ; .  -ho  reading  of  >hc  rc...n,  in  P".cn.i..|,,>- ,0  .«hor  ^I^^J':^'^^ 

c:  a,X,V„v,„..,-'...  I  lov,.  been  led  ,„  >.>ke  a  d.fterent  ^«"•t,f .  ^^t''    p      ,\|        l,..,r,,,.    „.  .he  1»h1) 

v.cu.  „f  ,ln,  .har»..  -Tl.e  whole  eh..p,er  ,s  wrmen  penshaHe     '  ^'^^  W'"    ';  ;  \,, ,,    ,,,  „    ,|„.    l«Jy, 

„„    a,..   >l,o„..  ,a   .he  re.,rre«ion   of  .he  ,..:  .he  f^;^^^^ J^^'^l^'^;  j:\^l,^.,   „,„„.  ..„,  fully 


pp.   !^i   -l.;^t.  }-p.    '^-^.   '>^i,  on    Romans  vii.     2  1 
39).  It  Is  St   I'-iiiTs  iiiiim   rat  times  to  prescind  from 
the'vvickcJ,  .uui  trr.,1  of  the   dcstmv  ,,i    the    norm,. 


whether  ot   a   goou   or   d.    ..    "--^ ■     -  ■ 

.uhiated  by  the  soul,  .uu\  ih   re  tor,-  was  .ncorrupt.blc 
Thi.  doctrine  how. -.   hJ    It-  ditiuulties,  aswesee 
h.r-.  mrespcd   of  the  lost  !.-„.,    uHoa  to  sensibk 
'        .     ^        ,      ■     .  I      ■\.]n  nf  n  casur- 


,„„v  „1    ,1  V   n„n,o!       lu  r-,  m  respeit  ol    ,l,e  I,,.,  eon,     u.,..,  ~ 

ci>n..a,. e .  a- , "-;-' r^aa. .-"  -  ^;;;;!' ::;::";::":,''::':::ri,:'Z-io^  NO  in , 

of  what  \>  N-r  u\  .hk;   oiu't    wh.it    is  pn    a.^uUn^.  >t       a.  ...    .n  i 


ot  what  \-  rer  u\  .iik.   onm    vm,...    .^  ^,,    . 

Thomas  himself,  m  tin-  very  chapter,  takes  i  Cor. 
XV,  44,  to  refer  only  to  the  reuirrection  ot  the  jii  t. 
Elsewhere  however,  on  the  solemn  oceas-on  ot  hi- 
trial  before  Felix,  St  I'.iul  bear^  witness  to  the  resur- 
rcaion  of  the  wieked:  //<;r;'/^  hc/^e  m  Qui tka:  t-trc  u 


,,n      ol    s.ne.  Cf   ll.Ch.ip.  XlMH 

.s,  „...',;,,-  T-m  lated):  "  The  m.Uter  ot  a  hc.l^:n.; 
:,.h,.rc  is  so  thor.KiKhly  pcrhcted  by  itstiun  !-rma 
n.,t  to  \',-  potent:ally  open  toother  form  ■  j^-^  ' 
is  c\cr\    ri^en  human  body,  Koud  or  bad. 


V 
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CHAPTER  XC  How  hicorporcal  Subsiste7it  Spirits  suffer  from 
Corporeal  Fire  inul  are  he  fit  tt7igly  punished  'with  Corporeal 
Publishments 

W\\  must  not  suppose  that  incorporeal  subsistent  spirits. — as  the 
clc\  il,  .nul  the  souls  of  the  lost  hetore  the  resurrection, — can  suffer 
troni  hre  anv  tiisintegration  of  their  physical  being, or  other  change, 
such  a^our  perishable  botlics  sutler  troni  hre.  l*\)r  incorporeal  substances  have 
not  a  corporeal  nature,  to  be  changed  bv  corporeal  things.  Nor  are  they  sus- 
Lciuiblc  ot"  sLiiMl)le  torins  except  intellectually;  and  such  intelledual  impres- 
sion is  noi  penal,  but  rather  perteCtive  and  pleasurable.^*-  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  thev  sutler  atlliction  tVoni  corporeal  hre  by  reason  of  a  certain  contra- 
riety,!" as  their  bodies  shall  sutler  after  the  resurrection:  for  incorporeal  sub- 
sistent spirit>  have  no  organs  of  sense  nor  the  use  of  sensory  powers.  Such 
spirits  shall  sutler  then  trom  ct)rporeal  hre  by  a  sort  o^i  constriHIion  [al/igatio). 
For  spirits  can  be  tied  to  bodies,  either  as  their  form,  as  the  soul  is  tied  to 
the  human  bodv  to  give  it  lite;  or  without  being  the  body's  form,  as  magi- 
cians by  diabolic  power  tie  spirits  to  images. |  Much  more  by  divine  power 
mav  spirits  under  damnation  be  tied  to  corporeal  hre;  and  this  is  an  affliction 
to  them  to  know  that  they  are  tied  to  the  meanest  creatures  for  punishment. § 
I.  Iiverv  sin  of  the  rational  creature  comes  of  its  not  submitting  in  obe- 
dience to  God.  Now  punishment  ought  to  correspond  and  be  in  proportion  to 
oOence,  so  that  the  will  may  be  penally  afflicted  by  enduring  something  the 
very  reverse  of  wh.it  it  sinfully  loved.  Therefore  it  is  a  proper  punishment 
for  a  sinful  rational  natiue  to  hnd  itself  subject  bv  a  sort  of  '  constriction  '  to 
botiilv  thiniis  interior  to  itselt. 


'^■ 


2.  The  pain  of  sense  answers  to  the  ofTence  in  resped  o^  its  being  an 
inordinate  turning  to  some  changeable  gootl,  as  the  pain  of  loss  answers  to 
the  otlence  in  respect  ot'  its  l)eing  a  turning  away  from  the  Unchangeable 
Good  (B.  Ill,  Cliap.  GXL\T).  But  the  rational  creature,  and  particularly 
the  human  soul,  sins  bv  inortlinate  turning  to  bodilv  things.  Therefore  it  is 
a  betittmg  punishment  tor  it  to  be  afflicted  by  bodily  things. 

Though  the  promises  in  Scripture  of  corporal  rewards,  like  meat  and 
drink  (Isai.  .vxv,  6:  l.w,  i -^ :  Luke  xxii,  29:  Apoc.  xxii,  2),  for  the  Blessed, 
are  to  be  taken  in  a  s})i ritual  sense,  nevertheless  some  corporal  punishments, 

In  It  (If  :t  1     o:  it  is  a  good  qualit\' to  he  open       torn  from  its  pjaie:  on  the  other  hand   the  fire   too 


to  sen-il.lc  iir.pressions:  Init  wl:at  it  the  impri  -ions 
t!.at  toin--  m  are  dis(juietm|.',  .li -^ustin^',  dreadful, 
llic  ,!!is;Mr  'ettingsuf  a  vision  ol  xsoe?  The  unsolved 
ditii.uliy  ot  the  subje(^t  is  to  know  how  pure  spirits, 
having  i-i(j  or^.ins  of  sciv-.-,  are  eognis.mt  of  an\thiiig 
sensible:  .f  II,  Ch.ip.  XCIX.  How  e.ui  we  know, 
tied  a>  our  expcncnic  is  to  sense.' 


take  hold  of  the  same  body,  and  endeavours,  as  fire 
ever  will  do,  to  disintegrate  and  break  the  body  up: 
tlius  over  that  body  a  eonflidt  rages  between  the  im- 
mortal soul  and  the  everlasting  hre.  And  this  is  the 
'contrariety'  in  question;  and  in  this  contrariety, 
felt,  the  agony  of  licll-fire  consists. 

1    Thr  fitif^cl  Raphael  scizrJ  the  evil  spirit,  and  tied 


th 


t    rills  1.  expl.iined  by  a  senteii,  c  at  the   end   of      it  up  in  the  desert  ofVpper  Egypt  ('I'obias  viii,  3). 


e  prcviou,  rfiapter :  — "  The  bod 


les  o 


f  the  damned 


s!,all  lie  afhided  b)-  corporeal  tir.,  in.iMiuu  h  as  the 
keen  quality  of  tiiat  tire  is  .ontrary  to  that  equable 
r.odily  strut'ture  .uui  harmony,  whu  li  is  connatural 
to  sense,  though  it  c.mnot  hrcik  uj")  the  structure: 
for  siu  h  aflb:ti.>M  s!,.,!!  not  be  able  to  separate  the 
ioul  irom  the  bod)-,  smte  the  UkU  must  ever  remain 
und'.r  tlu.    .line  fam." — 'i'l 


reunited    w,:h    t;ie 


he  notion  i^  th.it  the  soul. 


)dy    m    hell,  has   such  .:  dra>tic 
hold  upon  the  bcjdy  that  not  one  bodily  atom  can  be 


§  The  spirit  inay  be  *  constritf^ed,'  or  tied,  to 
Some  material  substance,  and  that  material  substance 
be  kept  in  violent  agitation,  such  that,  for  every 
vibration  or  other  agitation  of  the  substance,  there 
shall  be  a  corresponding  pang  of  the  constridcd 
spirit.  —  I  need  scarcely  add  that  this  notion  of  '  con- 
stridion  '  is  not  of  faith,  but  is  a  theory  devised  to 
explain  what  is  of  faith,  namely,  that  everlaitingjire 
■uas  prepared  for  the  devil  and  hu  angels  (Matt.  xx\ ,  4  i ), 
and  somehow  torments  lliose  spirits. 
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with  which  the  ^^akca  arc  threatened  ni  Scripture,  are  to  he  uiuiei-t.H.d  as 
corporal  punl^hme^t.  ,n  the  proper  ^cn^c  >•!    the  term.  u^ed.    l  or  thnu^^h  it 
is  ,K)t  hecomm^  tnr  a  h^her  nature  to  be  rcuardcd  bv  the  u^e  ut  M.methn^^ 
inferior    to    itself:    rather    it>    rexxard    ^houbi    cr^n^^t    m    unmn    with    ^nme- 
thin-  hi<^her  than   it^cU":    neverthek->   the   punishment   ot   a   >upenor  nature 
mav^fitti^Klv  con^i^t   in    it>   being    rated   uith    thin-   mterinr   to   it     borne, 
hovVever    o{  the  corporeal   ima-erv  that  u  e   hnd    m    Scripture,  ^peaking  a 
the  pains  of  the  lo^t,  mav  very  wcil  be  interpreted  in  a  >piritual  and  tigura- 
"    tive  sense.  Thus  in  the  saving,  T/u-ir  ,.,nn  dlcth  ;/;/  (Kai.  Ixvi,  24:  Mark  ,x, 
44)    bv  the  Tc-.r;//  mav  be  understood  the  remcM-sc  ot  conscience  with  Nvhieh 
thewicked  will  be  to'rmented:  U^x  it   i^   impossible   for  a    material  uonn   to 
enaw  a  spiritual  substance,  or  m)  much  as  the  l^odncs  ut   the  damned,  whidi 
will  be  imperishable.    IVccpiur  and  ^^nashmg  of  teeth  too  (Matt    xii,    42^  .m 
only   be    understood   metaphorically    of  subsistcnt    spirits;    although    m    the 
bodies  of  the  lost  after  the  rourrectioii  the  phra>e  may  be  taken  tu   have  its 
bodily  fultilment,— not  that  there  can  be  any  t^.ow  ut  tears,  tor  there,  an  be 
no   secretion    from   ^uch    bculics,  but    the   ■ICcV/^'^^^■  will    mean    pam    ot    heart, 
trouble  of  eves  and  head,  and  such  u>ual  acc(Mnpaniment->  ot  weeping. 

CHAPTER  XCI    That  Souls  enter^  upon  Punishment  or  Rr^xurd 
immcduitcly  after  t/ieir  Separation  from  t/jcir  Bodies 

THERE  can  be  no  reason  for  deterring  reward  or  punishment  beyond 
the  time  at  which  the  soul  is  hr^t   capable   of  receiving   either   the 
one  or  the  other,  that  is,  as  soon  a>  it  leave>  the  iM.dy. 
^    In  this  life  i^  the  state  of  merit   and   demerit:   hence  the   present  lite 
is  ccimpared  to  a  warfire  and  to  the  days  of  a  hired  labourer:    M.nis  i:fe  is 
a  warfare  upon  the  earth,  and  his  days  as  those  ot  a  day-tahairer  (job  vii,   i). 
But  when  the  state  of  wartare  is  (^ver,  or  the  labnur  ut    a  man  hired  tor  tiie 
day     then    reward    or    punishment    is   due    at    once,  according    as    men    have 
acquitted  themselves  well  or  ill  m  the  effort:  hence  it  is  said:    \  he  rereard  0} 
thy  b'reJ  tahourer  shall  wd  rest  reith  thee  till  morning  (Levit.  xix,   i  5). 

'  1^  The  order  o.f  punishment  and  reward  f  dlows  that  ot  o,ftence  and.  merit. 
Now  it  is  only  throu-h  the  soul  that  merit  and  demerit  appertain  t-.  the 
body:  f^r  nothin-  is  meritorious  or  demeritorious  except  [.  m' being  vuluntary. 
Thereh^re  reward  and  punishment  pr-^perh  pas.  tnan  the  snul  to  the  bony, 
not  to  the  soul  f)r  the  body's  .ake.  There  is  no  reason  thereture  nn  by  the  re- 
sumption of  bodies  should  be  waited  for  in  the  punishing  n,-  rewarding  ot 
souls:  nay,  it  seems  fitting  rather  that  souls,  m  whuh  fault  or  merit  had  a 
prior  place,  should  have  a  prmnty  likewise  of  punishment  «a-  regard. 

Hereby  is  refuted  the  error  of  sundux   (Jreeks,  who  six    tlhit    bemre  the 
resurrection  uf  their  bodies  souls  neither  inoinit  u-  t-  heaven  n^.r  are  plunged 

into  hell.*  ^    r 

But  we  must  observe  that  there  mav  be  bume  impe.liment  ^  ii  the  pau  01 

the  (j:ood  in  the  wav  '>r  the 


ir 


of  God    immediately  u^^on    thei 

*  Apart  from  interpretations  put  on  Scripture 
texts,  such  as  Jude  6:  i  Pet.  iii,  19:  the  belief  in  the 
deferring  of  rewards  and  punishments  to  the  last  day 
has  been  based  upon  a  view  of  disembodied  spirits  as 
'ghosts'  that  'squeak  ar.d  gibber'  (Shakespeare, 
Julius  Casar:  cf.  Homer,  Odyssey,  xxiv,  5-9,  where 


.aih  receivmir  their  tinal  reuar.i   in  the  vision 
departure    fr-m  the  UAy    I'o  that  vision, 


they  are  compared  to  '  bats '),  existences  altogether 
too  slight,  fleeting,  shadowy  and  dormant,  to  be  the 
subjeds  of  any  signal  reward  or  punishment.  Nor  is 
this  view  readily  disprovablc,  except  by  ^He  positive 
teaching  of  revelation  to  the  contrary,  which  indeea 
is  express  and  clear  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
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transcending  as 


it  does  all  natural  created   capacity,  the   creature   cannot   b( 


ii^ed.  bef -re  it  is  entirely  purihed:  lience  it  is  said  that  nothing  defiled  ean  enter 
into  it  (Wisd.  \n,  2>!.  and  that  the  polluted  shall  not  pass  through  it  (Isai. 
xxvv  S).  Neiw  the  pollution  of  the  soul  is  by  sin,  which  is  an  inordinate 
union  with  lower  things:  from  which  pollution  it  is  purihed  in  this  life  by 
Penance  and  other  Sacraments.  Now  it  happens  sometimes  that  this  process 
of  purification  is  not  entirely  accomplished  in  this  life;  and  the  offender  re- 
mains >till  a  debtor  with  a  debt  i^\  punishment  upon  him,  owing  to  some 
ne-di'^ence,  or  distraction,  or  to  death  overtaking  him  before  his  debt  is  paid. 
Not  for  this  does  he  deserve  to  be  entirely  shut  out  from  reward:  because 
all  this  niav  happen  without  mortal  sin;  and  it  is  only  mortal  sin  that  occa- 
sions the  loss  of  charity,  to  which  the  reward  of  life  everlasting  is  due.  Such 
pcrs(^ns  then  must  be  cleansed  in  the  next  life,  before  entering  upon  their 
eternal  reward.  This  cleansing  is  done  by  penal  inflictions,  as  even  in  this 
life  it  mi^dit  have  been  completed  by  penal  works  of  satisfaction:  otherwise 
the  negligent  would  be  better  off  than  the  careful,  if  the  penalty  that  men 
do  not  pav  here  f  )r  their  sins  is  not  to  be  undergone  by  them  in  the  life  to 
come.  The  sv)uls  then  of  the  good,  who  have  upon  them  in  this  world  some- 
thing that  needs  cleansing,  are  kept  back  from  their  reward,  while  they  en- 
dure cleansing  purgatorial  pains.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  we  posit  a 
purgatory,  or  place  ot  cleansing. 


CHAPTER  XCII    That  the  Sou/s  of  the  Saints  after  Death  have 

their  IFi/i  iinmutahiy  fixed  on  Good 
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SO  long  as  a  soul  can  change  trom  good  to  evil,  or  from  evil  to  good,  it 
is  in  a  state  of  combat  and  warfare:  it  has  to  be  careful  in  resisting  evil, 
not  to  be  ox'crcome  bv  it,  or  in  endeavouring  to  set  itself  tree  trom  it. 
But  so  soon  as  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body,  it  will  be  no  longer  in 
Uie  state  of  wartare  or  combat,  but  of  receiving  reward  or  punishment, 
according  as  it  has  lawfully  fought  or  unlawtully.'* 

1^.  Naturally  the  ration'al  creature  desires  to  be  happy:  hence  it  cannot 
will  not  to  iK'hapjn  :  still  its  will  mav  turn  aside  from  that  in  which  true 
h.ippines.  ctHisis-ts,  or,  m  <^.ther  words,  it  m  ly  have  a  perverse  will:  this  comes 
of  the  object  of  true  happincs.  not  being  apprehended  as  such,  but^some  other 
object  in  its  steid,  i"  and  to  this  the  will  inordinately  turns,  and  makes  a  last 
euil  or"  it:  thus  he  who  makes  bodily  pleasures  the  end  of  his  existence, 
eoinus  them  best  n\  good  things,  which  is  the  idea  of  happiness.  But  they 
who  are  .ih-eadv  Idcs^ed  in  heaven  apprehend  the  object  of  true  happiness  as 
making  their  happiness  and  last  end:  otherwise  their  desire  would  not  be  set 
at  rest  in  that  object,  and  they  would  not  be  blessed  and  happy.  The  will  ot 
the  blessed  therefore  cannot  swerve  from  the  object  of  true  happiness. 

•"There  might  be  prob.ition  after  probation  vclation  "  (ib.  p.  165).  St  Thomas  however  prc- 
even  in  the  world  to  come.  But  some  human  souls  sently  (Chap.  XC\')  argues  the  notion  ot  any  pro- 
would  continue  obstinately  and  unrepentingly  set  in  bation  at  all  m  the  next  world  to  be  an  a  prion 
wickedness,  age  after  age,  and  probation  after  proba-      impo-ibility. 

tion:  for  the  possible  malice  ofthe  will  is  vastly  great.  t  Plato,   Thea-tftus,   199b.  "When    the   various 

What  is  to  become  of  such  obstinate  charaders?  It      articles  of  knowledge  are  flying  about  in  the  aviary  of 
seems  against  the  idea  of  probation,  that  periods  of      his  mind,  wishing  to  catch  a  certain  article  out  of  the 
tri.il  should  succeed  one  another  in  an  endless  series.  J  general  store,  he  takes  the  wrong  one  by  mistake,  as 
•       .   The  series  of  probations  must  end  somewhere.  "'  it  were  getting  hold  of  the  ring-dove,  which  he  had 
And  then  ?"  [Ethics  and  Natural  Latv,  p.  166.)  "  All      in  his  mind,  when  he  wanted  the  pigeon." 
this  speculation,  be  it  understood,  lies  apart  from  rc- 
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X.  Whncvcr  hx^  cn.^ii-h  in  uh.it  ii 


\ 


,    ccks  nothing;  cl>c  beyond.  But 


.vhocv.r  ,.  nnally  Mc-c,.    1..-  en  ...h    ,:.   ti>c  objeft  of  tr.c  happiness,  and 


.vhocv.r  ..  nnaii)   ';■—,'■     .   "^;,^  •  ,   k,,p,„.\v:rh   that     .l-ieft.  Now  the 
fhtrc'tore  seeks  noti::i4    ''''t    i-   ""f   '"   '^«-'^P'^'o  ,  ■        ■ 

onU  'v.v'in  .hlch  th.  w:l!  .,u,  1^  .erverse  is  by  u.ii.ng  sonu.lung  mcon- 

«krent  with  tiK-  -I'Kvt  ^  f  triK-  li.ipp'"^**-  ■       ,  j      .     j- 

'"'*?'  ■,,,,,.  iH-ull-  ,hc  u  ,il  u  uhnut  some  ignoran.c  .u  ti>e  anderstand.ng 

-  I  ■     1    eh, p.  X-:    he::ce  ,t  .s  sa.d,  They  are  mistaken  ^ho  do  m/  (Prov. 

iiv      •     '  ■„     ,h     l'h,h  .  >phcr  says  th  a  ..cv  evil  n.n.n  ,s  .gnorant.*  But  the 

r;i  thu  w  trulv  hlessed  can  m  :.^  ^^  r.   be  .gnorant,  .nu  c  ,n  God  .t  sees  all 

soul  tn.u  1-  uvHv  ^  ,,  J,  I 

thiiv-  that  ...ppcrtain  t  ■  it^  pc^tL^t  u..,-,-  m^     I,,    lo  " 

,n    .vilwill     .pccalK-UKX'th,..  vision  ot  God,.  ..lu  ays  actual 

an  t\il  will,  i-.^^ai  „   Inslnns  before   It    i-hiaaiuht    ha.  K  to  first 

6.  Our  >.nil  can  err  alvait  iniulusions  Dttorc  -,  ^ 

principles.  When  the  knowledge  „f  cnnchi.i.a,-  i^  canae,;  vck  t^^  n.-t  prin- 
le  we  hive  .cienthic  knnwka'c.e  which  cannut  be  taKcT  N.w  ,.  ,he 
precipe  o  demonstration  i.  m  abstract  .eiences  so  .  .he  -cpe,  en,i  and 
^m  m  tter.  of  de-re.  So  Ion,  then  a-  our  will  .oe.  no,  attain  it.  tina 
td'  may  be  perverted,  but  not  after  ,t  ha.  arnve.l  at  the  eniovuKau  o  ,ts 
fi^ai  en"  which  i.  desirable  for  its  own  sake,  as  the  p,  lucipk.  o,  uem,  n-tn- 
tion  are  self-evident. J 

CH\PTER  XQ\\\    That  tlu  .SwA  r///v  U'ukcJ  .tfiu-  Death 
have  their  H' lU  immtetahly  fixed  on  hvii 

THF  verv  disorder  of  the  will  is  a  puni-hment  and  a  verv  ure.it  afflic- 
non    1,   ic  insomuch  a-  a  person  lia^  a  d,sord,ere,i  w  ill,  eve,  ytlung 
'  .  done  nuhtlv  di-pleascs  hini:  thu-  it  .  ,11  >i,-p  ca-e  the  caiuned 
to  see  the  will  ot  God^ful.illed  in  all  thm,.  th.,.  will  which   they  li.nc  .a- 

'""VxhrtiU  IS  changed  u-om  sin  to  , Iness  only  bv  the  ?-cc  of  God 

m   I   I    Chapp   CLV1I,CLVI1I).   But  as  the  .uds  o,  the  good  aie  a>  initted 
(tS.  Ill,  <-napp.  >wi.>v  y,  ,        ,■    ■  I,,,.,    .,,  the  M,ub  ot  the  d.mir.cd 

to  a  perfect  particip.ition  m  the  divme  goodness,  .-o  the     oui. 

are  totally  excluded  from  grace  i    ,1„.    ultimate  end   of  , ill 

4.     \s  the  sood,  hvin-  in  the   riesh,  make   (.ou    tin    ultimate  c, 

+•  -^^  6      .     .  ^       ,  ■    1      i      .r  ,,,,  th.-ir  ri'st   HI  sijine  undue   tiiu 

their  doings  and  desires,  so  the  wicked  -c    up  thcii   '     »  '"^  j 

which  tur;,s  thent  away  from  C.od.  liut  the  '';-■'"''-  '^^.-'."len  v^s  in 
will  immovable  cling  to  the  en,i  which  thev  have  ^^V'' ,"  ^'^  ;,',,,, Hy 
this  life,  namelv,  God.   Theref.re   the   souU     ^    "';■  ""  ^.  ;    ^  X  i, 

cl.ng  to  the  end  which  thev  too  have  cho-en  .or  ;--;■■„,  .he.aue 
Will  of  the  guud  cannot   become  evil,  sM)  the  uill  -t  tiK 

good. 


•  Eth.  \.-.  ni,  lu  H- 
t   It  cannot  be 


m  =o  iar   ;.-.  the  principles 

are  corVe^l'the  sequcn  e  rigorou-,  .md  all  fa^s  rele- 
vant to  the  question  arc  adequately  gauged  xv.A  put 
>nto  the  recKuning.  A  ^cry  difficult  thing  to  do  m 
the  concrete  .cien.c-;  not  so  difficult  m  arithmetic 
geometry,  and  furin.!  logic,  upon  which  abstract 
«:iences'the  demon.t^-^t:,  of  the  schoolmen,  the  Aris- 
totelian axortttitc,  1-  modelled. 

X   Per  se  not.:.    \^   St  Thomas  observes   (la   zae, 
q.  94.  an.  2),  there  .ire   propositions  absolutely  self- 


evident  to  any  man  who  is  not  an  .d.ot;  and  pro^ 
positions  relatively  self-evidrnt  to  the  «P"^  ^^° 
has  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  a  P^"''^"'"  ^'^"';; 
while  to  the  layman,  or  the  unprogress.ve  student 
they  are  not  evident  at  all.  At  the  s-ime  time,  novelty 

i^  not  always  progress.  , 

§  Even  when  that  end  has  been  wrested  from 

them  and  put  out  of  their  reach,  e.g.,  sensual  gra-n- 

cations?  Tothi.  some  answer  i    .ittcmpted  m  ttnia 

and  Natural  Urc,  pp.  i  ^>  •' .  '  '^  ^ ■ 


OF  GOD  IN  MIS  REVELATION 


(1  I  W  1  i  R  XCIV    ^Y''-'    ^ff^^f^^^^^f^^^^^y  of  the  Will  of  Souls 

detained  in  Vurgatory 

Bur  because  there  are  souls  v.  In.li  i;,  the  Instant  of  their  parting  do 
not  arri\e  at  iiaj^piness,  and  yet  are  not  damned,  we  must  show  that 
cvcii  tliese  souls  cannot  Jiaii-e  their  |>urpose  after  parting  from  their 


1 1 


-^c\e:i  tliese  souls  cannot  Jiaii-e  the      ^      ^  .  . 

odics-  and  the  proof  is  this:— the  souls  of  the  blessed  and   of  the  lost  have 

will  iivunrit.iMv  fixed  according  to  the  eiul  t.^  which  thev  have  adhered. 
,,^^^  ji,,.  ,,,.^i|.  ill, It  iarrv  xNith  them  int..  the  iie.xt  world  some  matter  for 
■ni-ratory  are  imt  ultimately  m  a  dilFerent  ca>e  from  the  blessed,  for  they  die 
1,1  ';^],,-itv.  wherebv  we  adihere  t..  (dod  as  to  our  la^t  end.  Therefore  they  too 
Will  have  ilieir  will  immutably  hxed. 

CIIAPTKR  XC'.V    Of  iIh^  General  Cause  of  Im}?iutability  t?i  all 
Souls  after  their  Separation  fro/n  the  Body 

THE  end  is  in  matters  of  desire  like  the  hrst  principles  of  demonstra- 
tiMii  in  the  abstracl:  sciences.    These  principles  are  naturally  known, 
ami    anv   error  concerning   them   could   come  only  from  a    perver- 
sion  of  nature   '[verging  on    idiotcy]:    hence    a    man    could    notj^e    moved 
from  a  true   utuier-tandmg  o\  -uch  principle>  to  a  faUe  one,   or  from  a  false 
t..  a  true,  except   through    some  change   m   lii>  nature.   It   i^   impossible  for 
those  who  -()  wrong  over  hr<t  principles  t(^  be   brought  right   bv  other  and 
nv.re  certain   principle^;  or  for  any   one  to  be  beguiled  from   a   true    under- 
staiidinu'  of  >uch    principles   bv  other   principles  more  plausible.    So  it   is  m 
re^ar.i  i.f  the  last  end.    Every  one   has  a  natural   desire  of  the  last  end;  and 
the   possession   of  a   rational   nature,  generically   as   such,   carries   with   it   a 
eravini,^  for  happinesM    but    the   desire   of  happiness  and  the  last  end  in  this 
(ir  that  shape  and  aspect  comes  tVom  a  special  disposition   ot    nature:    hence 
the  Philosopher  savs  that  as  the  individual  is  himself,  so  does  the  end  appear 
tr,  him.*    If  then  the  frame  o\  mind  under  which  one  de^res  a  thing  as  his 
last   end    is  h.xetl  and    immnvable,  the  will  of  such  a  person  ]>  unchangeably 
fixed  in  the  de^re  of  that  end.    Hut    the-e  frames  ot"  mind,  prompting   such 
de-ireNC.in  be  remoxed  from  u>  so  long  as  the  soul  i-  united  with  the  body. 
Sometimes  it  i-^an  impulse  of  passion  tliat  prompts  u<  to  desire  a  thing  as  our 
last  cnil:  but  the  impube  of  passion  quickly  passes  away,  and  with    it   is  re- 
moved thie  de-ire  of  that  end.   In  other  cases  the  frame  of  mind,  provocative 
of  sueh  desire,  am^aints  to  a  habit;  and    that   frame  of  mind    is  not  so  easily 
got  rill  f)t  and  the  de>ire  of  an  end  thence  ensuing   is  consequently  stronger 
and  mure  la^tinu^:    vet  even  a  liai^it    is   removable  in  thi^  life.  We  have  seen 
then  that  mi  long  as  the  frame  of  mmd    lasts,  which    prompts  us  to  desire  a 
thing  as  our  last\'nd,  the  desire  of  that  particular  end  is  irremovable,  because 
the  last  end,  or  whatever  be  taken  for  such,  is  desired  above  all  things  else; 
ami  iK^  other  objeCf  of  greater  desire  can  e\-er  call  us  away  from  the  desire 
"f  that  which  we   take   tor  our  last   end.    Now    the   soul   is  in  a  changeable 
state  so  lonir  as  it  is  united  wnth    the   body,  but   not  after  it   is  parted   from 

•  Eth.  r\if.  Ill,  vu,  17. 
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th-  Koav  *  Separated  therefore  troni  the  body,  the  soul  will  be  no  longer 
„;  to  Advance  to  any  new  end,  but  must  rest  for  ever  in  the  end  already 
1  ti-nc  !  r'ne  will  then  will  be  immovable  in  its  desire  of  what  it  has  tai<en 
.    ■  ;;  y  :    j.  ,t  „„  the  last  end  depends  all   the  goodness  or  wickedness 

,.t  the  w,ll  Whatever  good  things  one  wills  in  view  of  a  good  end,  he  does 
well  t..  u  !!  .!u,n,t  as  he  does  ill  to  will  anything  in  view  of  an  evil  end. 
Thu.  the  u  .11  ,  the  departed  soul  is  not  changeable  from  good  to  evil,  although 
it  i/chan^-eable  from  one  objett  ..f  vlition  to  another.  ,t<  .uuude  to  the  last 
end  rcin.iinin-.:  e'.:i  t.iiit.  ii  ,  „a.  „f  f 

,  ?Nur  ,-  .uch  tivea.KSS  of  u  ,1!  iiKonsisten.  '.v,th  hee  w:!,,  1  he  a.l  of  free 
will  H  to  choose,  ,..,>!  .hoiceis  of  means  to  the  en '.,  n  -t  -A  the  ..-t  end.J  As 
then  there  is  notlun,  n,enn-,~.ent  wuh  iVee  .h,.,e  ,n  .ur  w.ll  he,n,,  ,m- 
movablv  tixca  ,n  the  .ie.,re  ..  luppnu--  an.!  ,ene:a  ..bh.nence  ot  misery, 
o  neither  wll  our  facultv  nt  free  eh^ue  he  .et  .i^.le  U  .u,r  ^s,ll  l,e,nu  resist- 
lesslv  carried  to  one  derinite  oUkvI  a-  ,t-  la^t  en.l.^  A-at  pre-en,  our  .Mnnion 
nature  i.  nnmovahlv  nxed  >n  the  Je-ire  of  happ,ne-_  ,n  .^ener.,  ,  ' ,'  ''^■'-"-^ 
bv  one  special  frame  of  mnnl  we  -hall  be  ti.ed  ,n  the  .,e-,re  o,  thi,  o,-  ,1,:,, 
particular  obiect  a>  eon-titutlnu  our  la-t  end. li  ,.,      ,.       ,,,„,-.  r«nr 

^       Nor  i~  it' to  be  thought  that  when  -oul-  re-unie  theub-.l.c-  at  the  re  ur- 
recli'on,  thev  h.e  the  unelun.eablene-  of   the.r  will,  U.  .n  the  leo.^.a.on 
bod,e.willbeor,an.~eato.„ttherequnemen.-.a  ,he -oul  (C  happ.    ,\\\     1 
LXXXIK)-  .ouK  then  will  not  be  eha,i,,ed   by  le^ente,  iiiy  their  Iv.ne-,  hut 


will  remain  pennaneutlv  what  thev   were 

,     '     L     L    I  ..n      -.iv.^  (trliheratine  continualy about  means,  but  very 

.  In  other  wod.  the  soul   in   the  body  .  ,t.         ^^  .~^  to  become 'formed ' 

,„.,,,    omcth.ng  that  grows:  out  of  the  body  .t  .s  ^d)  abo  .^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^.^^  ^^ 


r,\os.  .1  made  thing  for  ever,  as  an  angel  is 

t  Bon,:  qu<£cunpie  aliquls  vult  in  ordine  ad  bonumji- 
nem,  bene  yult.  The  things  must  not  only  be  «in  view 
of  a  good  end,'  they  must  also  be  «good/  that  is  per- 
missible, tn  themselves,  ^cc  Ethics  and  Natural  Layf, 
p  ^,z  n  ^  Hat  has  not  St  Thomas  said  that  «on 
The  \ii  end  depends  all  the  goodness  or  wickedness 
of  the  Will"  r  Vcs,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  further 
observed  that  "whoever  has  placed  a  good  end  before 
him  and  regards  it  steadily  with  a  well-ordered  love, 
never  .wcrv.ng  in  his  affeaion  from  the  way  that 
reason  would  have  him  love,  must  needs  take  towards 
his  end  those  means,  and  those  only,  which  are  in 
themselves  reasonable  and  just: thus  an  end 


tncmscives  reabuiMun.  .n.^  j-.v.  .  .  .  -  - 

entirely  just,  i>oly,  and  pure,  pur.fics  -d  sa„a,  es      one  «ay 


as  life  advances:  that  is  to  say,  some  definite  view  of 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life  comes  to  be  finally 
adopted:  or,  in  Thomistic  phraseology,  '  the  will  of 
the  last  end  becomes  fixed,'  pradV.cally  speaking,  be- 
fore death;  and  if  so,  he  would  argue,  much  more  in 
death.  A  conversion  or  perversion,  that  is  to  say,  a 
total  change  of  front  for  better  or  worse,  doc-s  not 
occur  in  mature  life,  except  where  a  series  of  choices 
and  preferences  has  for  years  been  leading  up  to  such 
a  consummation.  We  must  not  look  for  conversions 
beyond  the  tomb,  nor,  happily,  for  perversions  either 
§  Unless  that  objed  be  so  narrowed  down  as  that 
all  means  of  approach  to  it  arc  limited  and  exclusive, 
as  if  I  were  compelled  to  go  to  London,  and  saw  only 


the  means,  not  by  investing  with  a  charader  of  jus- 
tice means  in  themselves  unjust,  but  by  way  of  elimi- 
nation, removing  unjust  means  as  ineligible     (ib.  pp. 

'  I  'st  Ihomas  here  is  not  denying,  what  he  through- 
out supposes,  that  in  this  life  our  acceptance  {intentto, 
inA^sio,  dendenu-  ulfmi  finis)  of  anything  as  our  last 
end  is  a  free  act.  \Vz  is  merely  quoting  Aristotle  as 
sufficient  authority  for  his  present  purpose.  Aristotle  . 
words  are  in  Eth.  Nic.  Ill,  iv,  8.  Cf.  J^utnas  Ethicus, 
I  pp  ;  I  -  U  ■  Political  and  Moral  Essays,  p.  2  50.— f  ree 
will  goc^  With  deliberation.  We  mortal  men  find  our- 


II  Concerning  angels'  wills,  good  and  bad,  St  Tho- 
mas writes  {Sum.  Theol.  I,  q.  64,  art.  2): 

♦♦Appetitive  power  is  proportioned  to  apprehen- 
sive. Now  an  angel's  apprehension  differs  from  a  man  s 
in  this,  that  the  angel  apprehends  a  thing  at  a  glance, 
by  one  fixed  intuition;  man  by  a  course  of  reasoning, 
inclining  him  to  opposite  conclusions.  Hence  man 
will  adheres  to  an  objeft  unsteadily,  but  an  angel  5 
fixedly  and   immovably."  Sec  above.  Chap.  y^^]y 

'I'hus  naturally  there  is  no  repentance  lor  taiicn 

angels. 


OF  GOD  IN  HIS  REVELATION 

CI  1  \P1TR   X<  A'l    Of  the  Last  Judgement 

Till  KE  is  a  twofold  retribution  for  the  things  that  a  man  has  done 
,n  life  one  for  his  soul  mnnediatelv  upon  its  separation  from  the  body, 
mother    u   the  resumption   of  the  body.    I  he  tii-t  rctnbuti.ui  is  to 
individuals  severally,  a.  individuals  severally  die:    the   second  is  to  all   inen 
together,  as  all  men  shall  rise  together.  Therefore   there   mu.t   be  a  twofold 
iuetement:  one  of  iiulividuals,  regarding   the  ^nul;  another  a  general  judge- 
neMt    rendering  to  all  mm  tb.eir  thie  in  soul  and  body.  And   because  Chri.t 
in  Hi^  Humanity,  uhcre:n   lie  .iillered  and    rose  again,  has   merited    tor    us 
re^urreaion  and   life  everlasting,  it    belongs  to   Ilim  to  exercise  that  judge- 
n.nit  whereby  risen  men  ,>re  rewarded  or  nunidied,tor  so  itis  said  of  Him: 
//     luith  (river?  him  authority  to  exercise  iud-emnit^  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man 
(I  ihn  v   27).  And  further,  since  m  the  la>t  judgement  there  will  be  question 
^;j-^!,',.  ,-VwM-i^  .M-  punishment  ..rper-ui^  present  in  viMble  bodilv  shape,  it  is 
nttin'/t;.rthat  iud.ement  f-  be  a  viable  prnce^^.  1  lence  Christ  will  t;^e  His 
seat  a^'s  jud^e  m  human  ^hape,  m>  that  all  can  ^ee  Him,  good  and  bad.  But  the 
'M.mn  -f  His  Godhea.i,  whub  makes  men  ble-ed,  will  be  visible  only  to  the 
(rood     Xs  f.r  the  ludgemcnt  uf-.ub,  that  1.  an  mviMble  process,  dealing  with 


i:!\i-ible  heings. 


CHAPTER  XCMI    Of  the  State  of  the  World  afte?^  the 

fudgemefit 
\    needs  must  be  th.it  the  m-tir,n  of  the  heavens   shall  cease;  and  there- 
fore it  is  said  that  time  shall  be  no  more  (Apoc.  x,  6).* 


I 

A 


\\'ORl)  in  cnnchninn  from  the  tran.dator,  or  restorer.  There  has 
JH-cii  present  inmvmind  tbrouuhnut  mv  ta^k  the  hgure  which  I 
employed  m   the  preface,  of  the   restoration  of  a  thirteenth-century 


thurcli.   I   nuii  m\  -elt   ■  urr-un^ 


ievl  witlwA'/r/j-  which  1  have  found  it  neces- 
sary t  .  remove  from  the  ^tiikture  -d"  the  Contra  G<7////V.f.-— Ptolemaic  astro- 
iiuniy  pervading  the  work  even  to  the  la^t  chapter;  a  theory  of  di\^ne 
prov'idence  adapted  to  tin-  ul).sAdele  abtronomy  i^H.  HP  Chapp.  XXII, 
XXIII.  lAXXlI,  XC  I.  Xell);  an  incorre^  view  of  motion  (B.  I,  Chap. 
XUIi;  .ir.hau  emtw-yolo-v  ^B.  I  L  Chapp.  LXXX  \' P  LXXXIX) ;  total^igno- 
rance  ot\  iKim -trv,  anil  even  t^t'the  existence  of  molecular  phvsics:  deficient 
scholarship,  le.iding  at  times  to  incorrect  exegcM-  (B.  \\\  Chap.  V'll,  v^  5: 
Cha[>.  X\'II,  §  2:  Ch.ip  XXXn^  in  Helv  ii.  !  3 ) :  even  a  theology  of  grace 
and  the  S.Ki-.nnent^  th.It  midbt  here  an.l  there  have  expressed  itself  other- 
wise, liaa    the  writer    lived    subsequently  to    the    Council   of  Trent   and    the 

•  Perhaps  this  celebrated  text  simply  means  that  mindless  chaos.  Things  may  come  to  this  final  /r^- 

there  shall  be  no  further  delay  in  the  coming  of  the  passe,  or  they  may  not,  science  cannot  tell,  ^^^^^'^e^'^ 

judgement.  Time  and  motion  could  only  cease  together.  remains  God's  promise  to  re-establish  {uiaK(^a\aL- 

Science  has  sometimes  dreamt  of  a  final  condition  uaacrdai,  gather  up  under  a  neT9  head)  ah   things   in 

of  things  in  which  the  m.-ichinery  of  the  universe  shall  Christ  (Eph.  i,  lo).  ♦'  Hence  it  is  said,     q^^t^^^^^^J 

be  completely  run  down,  the  energies  of  nature  so  Thomas:   they  are  the  last  words  of  his  book:       7 

dislocated  as  no  longer  to  furnish  any  potentiality  of  sati  a  new  heaven  and  a  ne-n  earth  (Apoc.^  ^^'^  ^)' 

organic  life,  a  uniform  temperature  established  every-  /  w/V/  create  neT9  heavens  and  a  ner^  earth;  ana  i^c  things 

where,  suns  cooled,  planetary  revolutions  stopped,—  that  mre  before  shall  not  be  m  memory,  neither  shall  they 

the  realisation  in  ixt\  of  the  l^iov  rra.-ra  ^^Wixrn,  or  rise  into  thought;  hut  ye  shall  he  glad  and  rejoice  Jor  tt^er 

universal  deadlock,  which  was  the  Greek  notion  of  a  (Isai.  Ixv,  17,  18)."  ♦*  So  be  it,"  says  Aquinas. 
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B,,  >•■.  .vl  Janseuis'  controversies  (B.  Ul.  ei.  .p.  L).  Inull).  „n  over-cultiva- 
don  of  genera  and  species,  i'.:.  is,  of  logical  dass.hcat.on,  ,.-u,ng  in  a  ten 
.icncv  to  deduftive  argunK::t  from  essences  downward,  to  CK.ts  as  though 
.1,  never  is  most  valuable  .n  hunK.n  knowledge  cou  •:  ;c  u.,  hv  the  Ar,.,o- 
tcl.'.n  .ncthod  of 'demonstr.t.^...;  w.ti,  o  anpar  an  cly  -l.uht  rc,:.nl  ,o  obser- 
v.t^  n, .Hi  experiment,  to  c^tK.dJn-torica!,a:ui./..^T;.^;nu,l..dsgenera%^ 

h  nuiv  be  asked:  Seeing  that  M  Th...nas  ,s  so  often  .,t  ,,u,l.  n,  matters 
wl,ere  Ins' doctrine-  have  conu.  under  the  te-t  .a"  n..-ern  expenn,en,al  sc.ence 
,„d  eruui.n.uha.t  eonhdenee  can  he  re|.  -e.l  ,n  hnn  .n  ^  .her  |;,  ants,  where 
;  ,      ■  ,       K    ,     „  :   ,1,^.  reuh  -re\i>er)eiKc:    luaCatholicthcanswer 

.       ,  1,.   ,,/i  ,t  OiiU   W     i\en   in   St  'Ih.anass  ..vvi,  words:  "  Our 

,        e   oses  on  the  revelafea,  n.v.e  .    the  Ap^^tK.  and  I'r.p.het- who  have 
r  tten  the  Can.nual  Books,  n.t  on  any  revelatra,  that  ,naN  have     een  nvade 
t,   other  Doctors"  (&'«•  riu.l.   . .  q.  8  ad  :,-tlu-  enntex.  .  ua  .r,h  readn.g). 
ur'a.nhdcncc   i.   Hnnted    ,n   e.n.ln.-n.   „,    nKre    rea.au  In   wvan^oever 
d      vn-  our  e,  au'uienee  ,.  tndnnUea  ,n  n,atter~  o,  lauh,  a.  tau.ht  by    he  Un,  ch 
?R    I    Ch.PP    llI-\-I-.  The  Praetual  ^alue  o.'  the  Su,„„:a  c.,:ra  U■nt,les\^,, 
nits  expcM  inn  o,   the  or.^.n,  nature,  d.utv,  and   de.t.nv  .,.    n.,n,  aeeorduv. 
o    he    cd.eme  of  Catbohc  Chr,.t,an,tv.  Tltat  .cl,en,e>tand.  whole  and  entue 
n    he  twcnt.eth  centnrv  as  tt  stood  >n  the  thnteenth:  ,n   that,  there  ,-  nu- 
hin,  to  alter  tn  the  (..*r.  GcnuUs:  ,t  ,s  as  practical  a  book  as  ever  ,    was. 
xKVt  are  the  Mns  of  now  worn-out  human  learning,  whjch  bt  1  hon,a. 

Which  vNt  rtecivc  Lincohr    it  ^taiuis,  and   it   will  stand,  bccau.c  it 

porarv  edlhcc^  ot  HU   ana   i^incoui.    n  ,  x  ^\\xh 

^        x'   -u  1       ,  Q.int   ind    1  man  o\  '^enius  on  the  rock  ot  taitn. 

hastv  perus.1  of  ll.tor.e-  of  1'1'''>'-P'^>-   ^;':''^';:;^  ,;;/'",,■  ^  tunc 

i,Hkelytoac,.n.ce,n      ,e.atem 

£^:rp::iinh::;h:  f ;:  thlnr^lvesl  thoug.,..  cur,ous,y  ddlerent  .r.n 
ours,  and  profitable  h.r  u-  to  .tua\  ,.  .nsidcrin'^  the  rava-es 

of  six  and  ,t  half  centur,e-  of  tnt.e  "p.-  -  ^  ^Zl^J^^^l^ >=- 

blending  ot  tauh  wth  the  ^cenee  ot  the  d.  y  ,      .t  .  .  ^^,;,,,,,,  ,hc 

tion  to  all   Doctor,  and   Prote^^Hs  ot  Phdo.ophy  and   1  he   lo   v 
Church   of  Chri.t,  that  thev  ^hotdd   be  at  lea>t   a.  .ohctou.  -'^  .^'    ';' ; „ 
De       and   Chapter  now  are;  f  .r  the  keep.ng   n,   ve.uly  rcpnr         t  .^_ 

edifice  .nven  over  to  the.r  eu^todv;   that  thev  .hould  regard  ss     1^  ^ 
I^rm^elhgent    eye-   the   advance    of  h.torv     --^;^- ^^^^  ^  !  ^   ... 
phvsical  .e,e„ee;and  that  ,n  the.roun  i-^''    -'V"^^;    '"^,  ,,,,,„  kneua, 
and  make  everv  sane  endeavour  to  pronrote,  uhat  sn>cc  i  H.  1>''^ 
as  the  Development  oi  Doctrine. 
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hi.    view   of  soul,   llS-120,   161*.  3"'-  4^    ; 
onMU    2-o;hi'.theorvofreminiHencc,i;9-N- 


'  /  / 


Lutheran  ism,  322*,  32S* 


Flatonu    Idea<,    19,    3^*,    ^-,  40.  101  *.  J  M*.  U> 

,;i,  1-4*.  201,  23S*,  2^1*,  262 
Pie.uwe,  not  happines>,  206- 20^ 
Prtcnttaht,,   14.   'V   •:"*.   ^^*'   ^'?    '   '•' 
/'....,  ,n  God,  ;9*^>;0,M  ^  ^hvnctsl 

Prayer,  part  ot   providence,  2,,,  -i)'^» 

\va^s  he^rd,  259,  260 
T rede ^unr.t ion,  VU 
Presc:  e,  niode^  ot,  352 
■Pnmitiye  >'. 'location,  12*,  9c 
Primum    mobile,    84*,    200*, 
stoppage  ot,  419 
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contr:-,t  with,  ^* 


frit:,-  moyer,   I  2*,   2 

Probability,  St  Thonia^  oftrn      ^ 

Progressiye  Morality,  2>^,  2^9  ,       ,     , 

Proyidene,  2^;,  2;.;  extends  to  individuals,  246, 
2  27  ^,    29^;    fixed    and    indefectible,    2^5; 

chiefly  over  rational  creatures,  273,  274;  super- 
natural providcTKe,  29  ^* 


Tunishment,    theory 


)f,     ;ii-3i-;    punishment     of 


mortal   sm.    ;i4;   interminable,    315,    316,  c(. 
416-418 
Turgatcry,  41  5 

Quod  ^v^  po  in  the  thcor}-  of  perception,  145,  224 

Racial,  not  personal  ad^s,  273* 
Realur.,  21*,  145 
RealTresene,  390*.  391*,  39^* 
Reason,  not  in  contradnftion  with  faith,  7»  278 
Relations,  none  real  in  God,  82,  S3 
l^fligion,  external,  2-9,  280 

T^clti^icus,  why  -^o  called,  298  ;  religious  vows,  298  sq. 
Resur-rticn,  of  Christ,  403*;  general,  i6l*,  403  sq. 
Reyelation,  convenience  of,  4,  5,  6,  338,  339;  mode 
of,  324,  325 

Sabelliuj,  343-345 

hacerdctalisr,,  3 98* 

Sacramentahystem,  part  of  the  Incarnation,  383 

Satisfaction  for  sin,  378 

Sciencr,  meaning  of  term,  79* 

Scripture,  when   it   speaks  figuratively,  360,  361;  cf. 

4'4 
Self  realisation,  2  2  * 
.Vw^i-ff,  function  of,  physical,    163-172;   moral,   283- 

2S5,  289,  407 
Sensus  compositus  et  diyisus,  50*,  92,  392'' 
Simplicity,  a  sign  of  perfection,  199,  337* 
Sm,  how  incident  to  intelligence,  of  men,  193,  1 94; 
of  angels,  270-273  ;  mortal  sin,  295,  3  10,  3  1  T, 
314,  331,  332;  venial,  296,  314;  sins  not   all 
equal,    309,    310;   conversion    from   sin,    328; 
satisfaction    for   sin,    329,    378,    394-396;   sin 
puni'^hcd   by  loss,   314-316;  punished   by  pain 
of  sense,  317;  sacramentally  forgiven,  393-395 
Sc/;  itude  for  temporals  296,  297,  301,  304 
Scul,  form  of  the  body,  I  I  5-1  20,  132  sq.,  371;  the 
one  form   a(5^ualising  the   body,    116*,    117*; 
immortality  of,  113,  114,119*,  152  sq.;  souls 
of  plants,  72*;  of  dumb  animals,  159;   human 
^ou!  not  entirely  immersed  in  matter,  117,  118, 
127*,  133;  specially   created,    164,    165;   pro- 
portioned to   body,  144,  156*;   transmigration 
impossible,  136;  not  corporeal,  130,  131;  triple 


div 


r'lsion,   not   making    three    souls,    120;   three 


souls  successively  in  man,  168,  169;  real  dis- 
tinflion  between  soul  and  its  faculties,  134*; 
manner  of  activity  after  death,  157,  158,  161*, 
31s*,  404*,  414;  no  pre-existence  of  ^ouls, 
159-162;  soul's  knowledge  of  itself,  215;  sOul 
in  risen  body,  409* 

Space,  219* 

Species  impressa  ei  expressa  {intentio),  38,  1  22* 

Spiritualism,  267-269 

Stars,  their  influences,  252;  see  corpus  coeleste 

State  of  pure  nature,  223*,  380* 

Subconsciousness,  151*,  cf.  41;  197* 

Sui  causa,  3  5  3  * 

Sumptuary  laxfs,  297* 

Syllogism,  42 

Temperance,  a  negative  virtue,  30"* 

Theodore  of  fMopsuestia,  363 

Theology,  in  the  advance  of  science,  260*,  2S9*,  338, 

383*,  420 
Theotokos,  365,  3-4 

Time  and  place,  transcended  by  intcllecl.  i~5 
Traducianism,  163-172 
Transubstantiafion,  387-389,  3  9  1  * 
Truth,  final  end  of  the  universe,    1 ;  God   is  truth, 

43-45 
Types,  dodrinc  of,  39,  40,  177* 

I  'biquity  of  (^od,  238,  239 

Unity  of  God,  29,  30 

Uniformity  of  nature,  96^',  184*,  185*,  254*,  376* 

I'niversal  concepts,  formation  of,  21*,  22*,  146,  150; 

the  concrete  universal,  176-179,  231*,  272* 
Universe,  system  of,  general  and  particular,  257,  258; 

see  Perfection 
Uniyersity,  Catholic,  funftion  of,  338* 

1)irtue,   how   predicable   of  God,  68-70;  condition, 

not  essence  of  happiness,  210;  the  State's  care 

of,  293 
Vis  cogitativa  {(Tstimatiya),  122*,  125,   M7*,    154*, 

186* 
Volition,  three  ads  of,  188* 
Voluntary  poyert\,  defence  of,   298-300;  modes  of, 

300-304;  praise  of,  305 
Vows,  religious,  298  sq.;  defence  of,  307-309 

Will,  in  God,  56;  God's  will  not  irrational,  63,  64, 
261-263,  264*;  men's  wills  known  to  God,  5  I  ; 
and  dependent  on  Him,  2^0;  will  a  spiritual 
faculty,  126,  127;  will  fixed  in  death,  41  5-418; 
see  free  Vfill 

If'onder,  263* 

iron  hip,  279-281 
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